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APPENDIX I 

AUTHORITIES, AND EVIDENCES, OTHER THAN HERODOTUS, 
FOR THE HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR 



§ 1. The lost Fenian archives and records. § 2. The lost Greek witnesses. § 3. The 
Poets : Aiflchjlos, Pindar, Simonides, Timokreon, Aristophanes. § 4. Thacy- 
dides and the Periklean critique. § 5. Xenophon and Ktesias. § 6. Theo- 
pompos and Ephoros. The Persai of Timotheos. § 7. Isokrates. § 8. Demo- 
sthenes and Aischines : Lykurgos. § 9. Other Orators and Orations : 
Hypereides. § 10. The Philosophers: Plato, Aristotle. The 'A^oUow iroXire(a. 
§ 11. Transition to the Roman period : The Parian Chronicle, Poly bios, Cicero. 
S 12. Literature under the Caesars : revival of historical interests. § 13. Univer- 
salists: Diodoros, Trogus. § 14. Biographers : Nepos, Plutarch. The Moralia. 
§ 15. Topographers: StrabD, Pausanias. § 16. Rhetors: Dio Chrysostom, 
Aristeides. § 17. Lucian. § 18. Miscellanea: Arrian, Appian, Polyainos, 
Aelian, Athenaios. § 19. Christian and Byzantine writers. § 20. Conclusion. 

§ 1. The historian of the Persian war has to deplore his misfortune 
in having no sources from which to draw, save on the Greek side. 
In some of the Greek sources, if not in all, Persian authorities, 
Persian records, may to some extent^ and with more or less of refrac- 
tion, here and there shinmier through. Herodotus himself claims to 
reproduce Persian stories and statements.^ Ktesias professed to have 
used the Royal Archives.^ Greeks of Asia and Greeks of Europe 
during the fifth century, not a few, as exiles, subjects, soldiers, traders, 
ambassadors, adventurers, and so forth, came into contact with Medes, 
Persians, Egjrptians,^ and other Orientals, and must often have 
compared notes with foreign friends or foes on the subject of the 
great war. The Greek traditions themselves will have been in part 
products of a dialectic between the two sides. Such a process may 
result in the denial, explicit or implicit, of a rival version ; but the 

1 Cp. 1. 1-6, 96 ; 3. 1, 87, 89 ; Intro- impertinent fables " ( fForks, 1807, v. 

duction, § 10. 411) ; but it is not clear how far those 

' al pwrikucdl di^epal, Diodor. 2. 82. mentioned by Diodoros recorded con- 

4. Cp. § 6 infra. Sir William Jones temporary events, 

went too £Bkr in regarding these ][>arch- ' Of whom Hdt. says 3. 2 el ydp ru^is 

ments as 'inventions' of the Knidian's xal AXXm rd Uepaitap pdfu/ia irirriaroL 

**to give an air of authenticity to his koI Aly&moi, 

VOL. II 1 B 



2 HERODOTUS app. i 

negative involves the positive, and the would-be destroyer is not 
seldom the unwilling preserver of an alternative argument or story. 
Such transfigured conservation is, however, a poor substitute for the 
native original. We miss with regret the Persian accounts of persons 
and events, which fill the Greek traditions; we miss too, if less 
consciously, much doubtless that has disappeared altogether in the 
one-sided record. Nor have we, in dealing with the last three Books 
of Herodotus, any eastern illustrations to compare with the monumental 
and epigraphic material available for a commentary on the first three 
Books. There is no inscription to control the narrative of Book 7 as 
the Behistun inscription controls the narrative of Book 3. The Egyptian 
Logoi in the second Book are amenable line by line to monumental, 
epigraphic, papyrological ^ appeal. The Oriental portions of the first 
Book can be compared with native evidences of one kind or another, 
even if Lydian and Median witnesses are hard to find. All that 
illuminates the earlier Books may be indirectly serviceable, as 
Prolegomena, to the subject proper of the last three Books, but the 
benefit is fragmentary and inferential. Nor is the lacuna filled by the 
later Persian literature. The Persian traditions of the middle age 
know nothing of the Greeks before the age of Alexander.^ The wars 
of the fifth century are to these late authorities a blank. The early 
history of the Persian kings as told by the Persian poets and logo- 
graphers, still recoverable, differs toto caelo from Medo-Persian history 
as narrated by Herodotus and the Greek writers. As history it 
appears almost worthless. There is no room for compromise between 
Persian and Greek authors in this matter ; they are alternative. To 
prefer the Persian and to discard the Greek; to view the western dealings 
of Kyros, Kambyses, Dareios and Xerxes as figments of Greek imagina- 
tion, and the story of the Persian war as an occidental romance, was 
no very critical proceeding even for a critic in the eighteenth century.^ 
The Greek traditions are contemporary with the persons and the 
events described : the whole subsequent history and development of 
Greece is a continuous verification of the main story told by Herodotus. 
A lack of interest^ or a loss of evidence, or some other more positive 
motive operating on the late Persian authorities, led them to ignore 

^ Demotic papyri are (I understand traditions attempted by De Gobineau 

from Mr. F. LI. Griffith) likely to illus- (Histoire dcs Perses, 2 vv., Paris, 1869) 

trate many items in the Herodotean does not come to much, and even he 

account admits that "avant Tav^nement de Cyrus, 

^ "Nothing remains of genuine Persian il est impossible de saisir un moment 

history before the dynasty of Sa'sa'n nettement d^terniin^ dans I'existence 

except a few rustic traditions and fables, des nations iraniennes," op, c. i. 388. 

which furnished materials for the Sh4Ui- Since that was written fresh evidences 

fidmeht" Sir W. Jones, fForks, iii. 108. have transformed the account to be given 

This judgement may be over-severe : Sir of Kyros himself. 

W. Jones recognizes the identity of • See the curious Dissertation prefixed 

* Cyrus * and * Caikhosrau ' {ib, p. 106) ; to Richardson's Dictionary of Persian^ 

but the kind of defence of Persian Arabic and English (ed. 1829). 
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the historic transactions of the fifth century B.C. Their treatment of 
Alexander and his exploits might have suggested the absolutely 
uncritical and unscrupulous character of their historiography.^ Fortun- 
ately these diversions of a lexicographer misled no Hellenist, and might 
still be of use in helping to set the via media of a reasoned criticism of 
Greek tradition somewhat towards the sceptical extreme, seeing what 
a margin of extravagance lies beyond. Even Grote was somewhat 
too easily satisfied in his retractation of the Herodotean story. The 
very additions to our apparatus made since Grote's work was published, 
while confirming the substance, confound the accidents of Persian and 
Graeco - Persian history, as told by Herodotus. The corpus of 
Achaimenid inscriptions ^ has made such criticism as that contained in 
Richardson's Dissertation now for ever impossible, but unfortunately 
throws little or no direct light upon the relations of Greeks and 
Persians during the fifth century b.c. The Persian records, official 
and perhaps poetic, which existed at that period, would supply, if still 
open to our inspection, many contrasts, corrections, and supplements 
to Greek history. They are gone, and beyond recovery. We can 
but mark here and there, in the better Greek accounts, an oriental 
trait, an oriental touch, due perhaps to a native source. We may 
partially console ourselves with the reflexion that, judging by Ktesias, 
who professed to draw upon the Royal Archives, the Persian accounts 
of dealings with the Greeks were anything but adequate or accurate. 
Yet if Photios did Ktesias justice, it is not so certain that Ktesias did 
justice, from this point of view, to his official authorities. He wrote 
with a purpose, and a bad purpose : he selected and excerpted to suit 
his purpose. We should like to be in a position to judge for ourselves 
how far the Persian archives of the fifth century B.C. might be taken 
to confirm and to correct the work of Herodotus. Nothing can 
console us for the lack of documents from the reign of Xerxes and his 
successors worthy of a place beside the cylinder of Kyros, the tablet 
of Nabonidos, the inscriptions of the first Dareios. But method to 
some extent supplies the place of evidence. Heading between the 
lines of our Greek authors, we can see for ourselves that the Greek 
question was not such an all-absorbing topic at Susa as was the Persian 
question at Athens, at Sparta, at Argos, at Thebes. Probably the 
Achaimenid kings — like the Arsacidae and the Sassanidae — were more 
constantly occupied in securing or extending their frontiers to the 
north and to the east, and in maintaining their supremacy over the 

^ According to the Shdhndnuh of account. According to Turner Macan, 

Firdusi, Alexander was the son of a in his Preface to the first printed edition 

Makedonian princess and the Great of the Shdh Ndmeh (4 vols., Calcutta, 

King, and thus brother to the 'Dara* 1829), 'Firdousee* makea Alexander 

whom he overthrew, d'Herbelot, Bibl. a Christian ! Was the mediaeval 

Orient. (1697), p. 318. Richardson Alexander - epos influenced by this 

states the case somewhat differently, Oriental literature ? 

bat apparently approves the Persian ' Records of the Pasty vol. ix. 65 ff. 
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Asiatic provinces and kingdoms, than in dreams of indefinite extension 
westwards.^ But if so, this result was in part a product of the wars 
with Greece, and of the distinct and repeated failure of the Great King 
to effect a permanent lodgement in Europe. The diplomatic passages 
of the fourth century, and the Alexandrine history itself, are proofs 
positive of the importance of the antecedent relations between Persia 
and Hellas. Of those relations at the time there were doubtless 
sufficiently copious records on the Persian side, and now nothing can 
compensate us for the loss of them — least of all the bold achieve- 
ments of oriental fabulists and poets, at a later time, when Greece had 
long been eclipsed by Eome, when the creed of Zoroaster had waned 
before the Christian Church, or withered under the Mohammedan 
conquest, and the representatives of the ancient worshippers of Ahura- 
mazda sought and foimd in the fabulous glories of the primitive ages a 
consolation for their lost religion and their changed estate.^ 

From their records, on n'en saurait tirer autre chose . . que le 
senHmeni de certaines ridliUs ivanomes : ^ in other words, they deserve 
no weight, in comparison with Herodotus and the Greek writers, as 
authorities for historic events, nor, I would venture to add, do they 
deserve much weight, in comparison with the elder parts of the 
Avesttty to say nothing of the monuments, when the question is one 
of creed, cult, and other institutions of the Persian prime. 

§ 2. The loss of Persian records is not the only disaster which the 
historian of the fifth century has to deplore: a whole literature of 
Greek authorities has likewise perished, or is but dimly reflected in 
the extant remains. That Herodotus himself was not the first Greek 
writer to deal, from one standpoint or another, with the persons and 
events of the Persian war, his own work bears witness.^ It is hardly 
likely that the last three Books have fully incorporated, or exploited, 
all the available material antecedent to their composition. The lost 
Fhoinissai of Phrynichos ® might present contrasts with the Herodotean 
story as frappant as the contrast presented by Aischylos in the Fersai. 
The epos of Ghoirilos can no longer be reckoned among the sources of 

^ *' The ancient annals of the Persians approximate. The latter part of the 

are entirely employed in commemorating second period and dynasty obviously 

their numerous wars with the Turanians corresponds to the Achaimenid regime, 

beyond the Jihun," Richardson, op. c. but though some of the persons are 

p. zl. perhaps recognizable, especially Kyros 

' The mediaeval authorities in Persia, and Alexander, the facts are wildly 

starting practically with Firdusi (c. 940- fabulous. It is not altogether amiss 

1020 A.D.), recognized four dynasties that Isfendyar-Mardonios quite eclipses 

preceding the Mohammedan conquest Ardeshyr - Bahman - Xerxes, but his 

(686 A. DO : I. Peishdadian, lasting 2441 * Seven Labours ' have no relation to 

years; II. Kianian, from Kikobad to historic possibilities, and as father of 

Dara (or rather to Alexander), lasting Bahman he is merged in Dareios I. 

732 years ; III. Ashkanian (d'Herbelot), » De Gobineau, li. 152. 

or • Confederacy of Kings ' (T. Macan), * For reff. cp. Introduction, § 10. 

lasting 200 years ; IV. Sassanian, lasting ^ piutarch, ThemisU 5 ; Nauck, Tr, 

501 years. These dates are perhaps Or, Fr. p. 559. 
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Herodotus ; ^ but it might serve, if recoverable, as no bad commentary 
and contrast Though the Memoirs of Dikaios are but an h3rpothe8i8,^ 
the Hypomnemata ^ of Ion once existed, and would surely have furnished 
material, of one kind or another, to the full record of the Persian 
war. Beferences in the extant remains of the literature of the fifth 
century suggest that the complete works of authors still represented 
would have enriched our materials with multitudinous points, and still 
more, perhaps, the works of authors that are clean perished. Dionysios 
of Miletos is little more than a name, but his works must have covered 
the ground of the last three Books of Herodotus, and possibly more> 
The Hc/xTtica of Charon of Lampsakos contained references to the 
expedition of Mardonios, and to the flight of Themistokles, and plainly 
could not have been silent on the invasion of Xerxes.^ The complete 
and authentic legacy of Hekataios could add nothing to the mere story 
of the Persian war, and is probably more fully represented in the work 
of Herodotus than is that of any other author ; but a whole Hella- 
nikoe might supply a valuable supplement.^ Others of the writers 
named, or referred to, by Dionysios of Halikarnassos could not but 
illustrate the same theme.^ In all such cases either Herodotus him- 
self, or later extant authors, may preserve something of the lost 



^ As by Niebuhr, Lectures on Anc. 
Hist. L 821. Choirilos of Samoa was in 
the train of Lysander after the Pelo- 
})onne8ian war (Plutarch, Lya, 18 tQv 
6k ToirtTQp XoipiXoy fjjh del Tcpl airrbv 
cixep u7» KOfffii/iffovTa rdf irpd^et; 8id roti;- 
TiK^), and died at the court of Archelaos 
(c 01. 95 !) ; cp. Suidas sub n. The 
Lexicographer may have confused the 
Samian with another poet of the same 
name, but is probably right in repre- 
senting the poet as indebted to the 
historian for his subject. Berck, Gr, 
Lit, ii. 480, credits the connexion between 
Herodotus, Panyasis, and Choirilos, whose 
epos, if recoverable, would thus take 
early rank among the testivumia to the 
Herodotean Logoi, The fragments may 
be found in G. Kinkel's J^icorum Ch. 
Frag. vol. i. (Teubner) (but now cp. 
D. Mulder, ** Choirilos von Samoa, eine 
|X)etische Quelle Herodots " in KliOj vii. 
1907, 29 ff.). 

« Cp. Introduction, § 10. 

* Or 'EwtSrjulai, cp. Athen. 603 E. On 
Ion*8 relation to Rimon, Plutarch, Kim, 
9, 16. The Chian poet was well known 
in Athena, cp. Ari»toph. Peiice, 835, 
where he died probably a little before 
the Peace of Nikias, Bergk, Gr, Lit, iii. 
604. 

* Suidas, Aiof6ffios MiXi^o-tof, 2<rro- 
piK6t. Td fteriL Aapelov ip /3(/3XZ(h; e\ 
TtpiifYfifftP olKovfidrrit, Hcpffucii 'Iddi dia* 



\4KT(fi jrrX. Dionysios too has been con- 
founded with later namesakes, but the 
UcpfftKd or rd /xerd Aapeiw JlepffiKd were 
perhaps genuine. Mueller, F.R.G, iv. 
653, proposes to read rd a*^XP* Aapc/ou, 
unnecessarily ; cp. F,H,Q, ii. 5 ff., 
Schwartz op. Panly-Wissowa, v. i. 983, 
and especially C. F. Lehmann {Beitrdge 
z. alt, Oesch. ii. (1902) n. 338), who 
suggests that the Uepaucd ciealt with the 
earner history, and rd fjierd Aapeiop with 
the early years of Xerxes ; cp. also 
Introduction, § 10. 

* For the Frags, cp. F.ff.O, i. 32 ff., 
especially Fr, 4, 5. Suidas ascribes to 
him ll€p<riKd and 'EWrjyiKd, and the 
reference to the flight of Themistokles 
occurred apparently in the latter. 

• Op. Introduction, § 10. 

' De Thucyd. 5 (ed. Hudson, ii. 224) 
dpxA^ot tUp odp ffVYYpa^7s xoWol Kcd 
irard ToXXoi>t t6tovs iyivopro Tp6 rod 
UeKowopyriffiaKov wdKifiou. Among them, 
besides Hekataios of Miletos and Charon 
of Lampsakos, he names Eugeon of 
Samoa, Deiochosof Prokonnesos, Eudemos 
of Paros, Deraokles of Pygela, Akusilas 
of Argos, Melesagoras of Chalkedon, 
adding as all but contemporaries of 
Thucydides, Hellanikos of Lesbos, 
Damastes of Sigeion, Xenomedes of 
Chios, Xanthos the Lydian. (Hellanikos 
is cited by Plutarch, Mor, 869, against 
Hdt) 
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inheritance ; and the lost writers subsequent to Herodotus will often, 
like those still extant, have owed much to the Halikamassian : but 
not everything. They were no mere epitomators; they pretended 
to an independent authority. From the point of view of pure 
literature we may have saved the best, and forfeited but the second 
best ; but the better literature is not always the better history. 

In another department the ruin has been even more complete. Of 
the mass of inscriptions, of the multitudinous monuments of one kind 
and another, all over the Greek world, which once commemorated the 
persons and events of the Persian war, what a mere remnant still 
survives ! True, Herodotus himself and the later authors, Pausanias 
the Periegete above all, may enable us to compile a fairly full 
inventory of the major monuments once in existence ; but how poor 
a substitute this, for the potential wealth of archaeological and 
epigraphic evidences formerly in being ! ^ The excavations at Delos 



^ Hdt. mentions some three dozen 
objects, of one kind and another, pos- 
sibly extant in his generation, and con- 
nected with the Persian war. For the 
inventory see Introduction, § 10, where 
they are given amon^ the actual or 
potential sources of his records. The 
compilation of an exhaustive list of all 
remains, monuments, works of art, offer- 
ings, inscriptions, and so forth, con- 
nected witn the Persian war, has 
apparently not yet been attempted : the 
following may serve as a stop-gap. 

(1) Actual spoils: a vast quantity 
must once have been in existence. 
Pausan. I. 27. 1 mentions the corselet 
of Masistios (cp. Hdt. 9. 22. 10) and the 
spurious dagger of Mardonios (note Lc). 
According to one story the timbers of 
the Persian ships were used in the con- 
struction of the Odeion at Athens (cp. 
note to 9. 82). Our explorers have not 
yet discovered the spot on the Artemisian 
strand, which preserved traces of the 
cremation of the corpses and wrecks, 
Plutarch, Them, 8. (2) Trophies on 
every battle-field doubtless were erected : 
that for Salamis in Salamis, Pans. 1. 36. 
1 ; at Plataia the trophy was fifteen 
stades distant from the city, 9. 2. 6. 
According to Plutarch, Arist, 20, the 
Lakedaimonians and Athenians had 
erected trophies separately. (The trophy 
at Marathon was of white marble, Paus. 
1. 32. 4. This memorial, like all the 
other Marathonian monuments, except 
at Delphi, must have been erected after 
the war with Xerxes : trophy of Athene 
Pronoia at Delphi, Diodor. 11. 14. 4.) 
(3) Graves and tombs (the Soros at Mara- 



thon, Paus. 1. 29. 4) : of Eorinthians in 
Salamis, Plut. Mot, 870 ; of Lakedai- 
monians, Athenians, Hellenes at Plataia, 
Paus. 9. 2. 5 ; of Megarians at Megara, 1. 
43. 2. Of individuals : Pausanias and 
Leonidas(!) at Sparta, 3. 14. 1 ; Eury- 
biades, 3. 16. 6 ; of Adeimantos the 
Korinthian, Plut Mor, 870 ; a tomb, 
or kenotaph, of Aristeides at Phaleron, 
Plut. Arist, 27 ; a tomb, or kenotaph, 
of Themistokles near Peiraieus, Plut. 
Them^ 32. This monument was in form 
of an altar. (4) Altars i the most cele- 
brated that of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataia, 
Plut. Arist, 20, Paus. 9. 2. 5 ; one of 
Helios Eleutherios at Troizen, Paus. 2. 
31. 5 ; and an altar of Peace (after Eury- 
medon, or more probably after 445 
B.C.). Plut. Kim. 13 (cp. Hdt 7. 178). 
(5) Temples : as of Artemis Proseda at 
Artemision, erected by the Athenians, 
Plut Them, 8 ; of Athene Areia at 
Plataia, Plut Arist, 20, Paus. 9. 4. 1 
(that this temple was erected "out of 
the spoils of Marathon" is due to the 
Athenian legend of that battle) ; of 
Artemis Anstobule, in Melite, by 
Themistokles, Plut. Them, 22 ; of 
Eukleia < Artemis of Good Report ?> a 
pseudo-Marathonism, Paus. 1. 14. 4 ; 
of Nike, Paus. 1. 22. 4— Pausanias does 
not definitely connect with the Persian 
wars, but cp. £. Gardner, Anc, Athens, pp. 
375 f. ; of Athene in Aigina (CoUignon, 
Hist, de Sculp, Or. i. 287), or rather, 
of Aphaia (cp. A. Furtwangler, Aegina, 
das Heiligtum d^r Aphaia, 2 vv. 4to, 
MUnchcn, 1906, or the same author's 
brochure Die Aegineten, ibid.); and the 
shrine of Maron and Alpheios at Sparta, 
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and Delphi, at Olympia and at Athens, do not leave much hope of 



Paos. 3. 12. 9. (6) Buildings of less 
religious import, such as the Odeion 
(but see above), the Eleutherios Stoa at 
Athens (E. Gardner, A. A, p. 887), the 
ffreat Stoa at Snarta, Paus. 3. 11. 3. 
(Why should M. Hauvette, ffirodote,'etc, 
p. viii., class that with 'apocryphal 
monuments'?) The Athenian treasury 
at Delphi may really have been a dedica- 
tion from Marathon, Paus. 10. 11. 4. 
(Had the Athenians any separate dedica- 
tion in Delphi from* the spoil of the 
Great Persian War ?) (7) Anaihemata : 
offerings of various kinds, the group 
of Gods, Heroes and Miltiades at Delphi, 
Paus. 10. 10. 1, was no doubt connected 
with Marathon, as were some of the gilt 
shields on the temple at Delphi, 10. 
19. 4, but the dates of dedication are 
questionable ; the pan-Hellenic offering 
still extant, in part (cp. notes to 8. 82, 
9. 81), Paus. 10. 13. 5 ; an ox dedicated 
by the Plataians, and another by the 
Karystians, were to be seen at Delphi, 
Pans. 10. 15. 1, 16. 6; a private 
Athenian, one Kalliaa, had dedicated a 
horse, 10. 18. 1. (That the bull on the 
Athenian Akropolis, dedicated by the 
Areiopagos, was connected with the 
Persian war E. Curtius coiyectured, cp. 
Frazer, Pausan. ii. 296 : was the bronze 
tripod supported by a group of Persians 
in the Olympieion, Paus. 1. 18. 8, un- 
connected therewith ?) The bronze palm- 
tree and gilt Athene, at Delphi, were 
dedicated by Athens from the spoils of 
the Kimonian victory at the Eurymedon, 
Paus. 10. 15. 4. There were offerings in 
Korinth, as by Diodoros, and a cele- 
brated one from the Korinthian women, 
Plut. Mar, 870. (8) Statues may for 
convenience be classed separately. The 
principal were (a) of Gods : the colossal 
Zeus at Olympia, Paus. 5. 23. 1, 10. 14. 
3 ; Apollo at Delphi, 10. 14. 3 ; Athene 
on Uie Akropolis, 1. 28. 1 ; the Epidaurian 
Apollo at Delphi, 10. 15. 1 ; Artemis 
the Saviour at Megara, 1. 40. 2 ; Zeus 
Eleutherios at Plataia, 9. 2. 5 ; Athene 
Areia at Plataia (by Pheidias !), 9. 4. 1 ; 
and the Nemesis of Pheidias or Agora- 
kritos at Rhamnils (1. 33. 3, cp. Over- 
beck, Sehriftq, 834 ffl). No doubt there 
were hosts of other votive statues (e.g. the 
Aiginetan pediments!), {h) Of Men: 
in Athens, of Miltiades, Themistokles, 
Pans. 1. 18. 3 ; of Xanthippos, 1. 25. 1 ; 
of Themistokles, Plut. Them, 22; of 
Kallias, 'who concluded the Peace,' 1. 



8. 2, cp. Hdt. 7. 151 ; at Platoia, of 
Arimnestos (nc), who had commanded 
the Plataians at Plataia (' and previously 
at Marathon ' !), 9. 4. 2, cp. Hdt. 9. 64, 
72 ; at Delphi, of Skyllis {sic) and his 
daughter, 10. 19. 2, cp. Hdt. 8. 8 ; at 
Troizen, of the Athenian refugees, women 
and children, 2. 31. 7, cp. Hdt 8. 41 ; 
at Sparta, of Pausanias the Regent (2), 
Paus. 3. 17. 7, etc. (9) MonumenU 
might include the Stelai on the strand 
of Artemision, Plut. Them, 22, and. 
sepulchral monuments such as the 
Kenotaph of the Eorinthians at the 
Isthmos, Plut. Mot, 870, the monument 
of Themistokles in the market-place of 
Magnesia, Plut Them, 22, if, indeed, 
that was not the genuine tomb: here 
too might be found room for the Dama- 
reteia, Diod. 11. 26. 3 (cp. B. Head, 
Eist. Num, p. 161), indirectly com- 
memorative of the victory at Himera. 

(10) Vases : the celebrated and so-called 
Dareios-vase (Baumeister, Defikmiuler, 
i. 408 ff., Tafel vi.), though of an un- 
usual type, is not quite unique, cp. 
op, cit,, out serves, of course, to illus- 
trate a spirit, not to report a fact. 

(11) PaintingSf more directly illustrative 
of the war, once existed, the most cele- 
brated the Battle of Marathon in the 
Poikile Stoa, Paus. 1. 15. 4 (cp. Hdt. IK- 
VI, ii. 227 ff.) ; the figure of Salamis at 
Olympia, Paus. 5. 11. 2 ; the pictures 
in the temple of Athene at Plataia, Plut 
Arist, 20, and those in the Telesterion 
of the Lykomidai in Phlya, Plut Themi, 
1. (Whether these paintings were purely 
of mvthical subjects is not clear ; they 
can hardly in any case have been as 
illustrative of the war as the great 
picture of Mandrokles in the Samian 
Heraion, Hdt 4. 88.) (12) Inscriptions, 
— Most, if not all, of the material 
witnesses above illustrated will have 
borne inscriptions. The only extant in- 
scriptions sre the Delphian List (Hicks' 
19), the epitaph on the Eorinthians in 
Salamis (Hicks' 18), the restored epitaph 
on the Megarians (Hicks' 17), the oedica- 
tion on the Athenian treasury at Delphi 
(Hicks' 1 3). Among notable inscriptions 
added by our literary authorities are to 
be found the Olympian List, Paus. 5. 
23. 1 ; the inscription on the altar at 
Plataia, Plut. Arist. 19, Mor, 872 ; and 
the six inscriptions bearing on the 
Korinthian question quoted by Plutarch, 
Mar, 870, 872. 
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any further great finds in this department : perhaps Ionia may still 
have revelations in store; otherwise, there seems more chance of 
unearthing evidences of the earlier stages of Hellenic history, than of 
discovering more of those fifth -century monuments, which were all 
along for the most part aboveboard, and thereby exposed to the 
destructive action of man and of nature. But here too we are not 
quite without consolation. 

In one sense, indeed, the grandest monument of the Persian war 
was, and is, Athens itself, risen and rebuilt from its ashes. Her 
citizens in the days of Perikles might well have anticipated the motto: 
si monumentum guaeriSj circumspice / The walls of Themistokles, though 
designed perhaps as much against the Spartan as against the Persian, 
embraced an enlarged circuit; the restored fortifications of the 
Akropolis still attest, on the north side, the stress under which the 
builders worked at first, and on the south the wealth and leisure of a 
more peaceful day, in the finer and more deliberate work defrayed 
by Kimon out of the spoils of the Eurymedon. The little temple of 
Athene Nike may perhaps betray, in its decoration, a more than 
Periklean solicitude for the revived memories of the Medic wars. The 
whole surface of the Akropolis has revealed not merely the wealth 
and science and art of Athens, as head of League or Empire, but the 
character and extent of the culture destroyed by the Persian invasion. 
Olympia has now nothing, and Delphi comparatively little, to show, 
which can be directly connected with the Persian war ; but all the 
buildings and monumental remains in Athens, dating from the fifth 
century, bear eloquent even if indirect witness to the great crisis of the 
Persian war, and the contrast between the city before and thereafter. 
The architectural and archaeological history of the town, its walls, its 
fortifications, its temples, and so much of its art as remains to this 
day, divides itself with inevitable precision into the eras before and 
after the Persian war. The crisis found Athens (one might almost 
say) of tufa and left it on the way to become marble : found it archaic 
and left it immortal. 

§ 3. Sources from the Persian side failing, and much of the early 
evidence on the Greek side, particularly material evidence, being lost, 
we are thrown back upon the remains of the literature. The poets 
claim the first word, and at their head Simonides and Aischylos, 
primary sources after their kind, and superior in time to the text of 
Herodotus itself. The historian may, indeed, as above shown,^ have 
derived materials for his story from their works. In such cases his 
testimony adds nothing to the strength of theirs. To Pindar, to 
Timokreqn of Rhodes, Herodotus will have owed nothing directly 
in his history of the war, nor can we extract much matter of fact from 
them. The military or political point is here of less import than the 
spiritual complement. These writers, even the Boiotian, reflect feelings 

^ Introduotion, § 10. 
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from a contemporary world; they supply facts in the ethical and 
psychical order, valuable as affecting our judgement of tradition. 
Somewhat later fall the references in Aristophanes : the element of 
contrast, the conscious antithesis between Now and Then, the idealiza- 
tion of the days of yore, affect his views of the Persian war. But, in 
common with the other poets above named, Aristophanes helps to 
preserve for us the note of reality, the immediate reference to life, the 
direct reflexion of feelings, still vividly occupied with the persons and 
events of the Persian war. 

But, though the poets are, as it happens, in their present form, 
rather aids to our imaginative appreciation than witnesses to the 
actual incidents of the war, privilege has already been claimed in 
regard to AISCHTLOS, and in a minor degree Simonides. The Peisai 
must be reckoned a serious and independent source for the story of 
the war, and in particular for the action and manoeuvres that culmin- 
ated at Salamis. Composed within an octave of the events,^ by one 
who had himself been witness and agent,^ and presented forthwith 
to a public which had in person manned the fleet and stood shoulder 
to shoulder on the battle-field, the play, describing or dramatizing 
these recent and vivid experiences, could not with impunity defy the 
historic or critical Muse: certain bounds were set to poetic licence 
and to patriotic fancy, and the residuum of implicit or explicit fact is 
not inconsiderable. The scene is, indeed, laid at Susa ; thus the poet 
obtains a perspective from space, wliich he has sacrified in time, and 
observes the new realism without loss of classic dignity. The 
dramatis personae are all Persians, or foreigners,* nor is any Greek so 
much as named in the course of the drama. Thus the patriot avoids 
invidious comparisons, and secures a fair hearing for the piece. The 
piece is no party pamphlet. Themistokles is not celebrated at the 
expense of Aristeides, nor is Aristeides exalted above Themistokles. 
The Athenian is not serving a local patriotism: 'the sons of the 
Hellenes'^ are all, with him, good men and true, and no scorn, no 
scandal, distils from his pen. Nor are the Persians mere objects of 
enmity, or marks for triumphant revenge. The Chorus of Susan 
Elders is as sage as any Greek Chorus need be : the Protagonist's 
wails * are not meant to be ludicrous, unless we are to laugh at the 
Sophokleian Philoktetes. The therapeutic power of Pity and of Fear 
acts through the religious lesson involved in the Persian's pride and 

^ It was acted for the first time ivl Li/e^ § 4, from the Medicean M8. ; cp. 

M^Kfan^of, 01. 76. 4, 473-2 B.c. ; cp. Wecklein's ed. 1891, p. 3. 

Clinton, Fasti ii* 89. Probably it is s Chorus of Elders, Atossa, Messenger. 

Aijchylos oldest extent drama not- ghade of Dareios, Xerxes. 

withateDding Aristoph. Frogs 1026 f. ' 

* yewpcuop Si airrbv ^patn koL fieratrx^^ * ^' ^^^* 

rift ip MapoBQpi luixn^ cbv ry d^eX^y * 909-1075. The Persai was certainly 

Kvpeytipt^, r^f re iv SaXa^Jyt vavfia-xiai not the * satiric' drama in the tetralogy: 

ffitp Ttfi reowdry rwv d^X^wy 'A/xciW^ Phineus, Persai, Glaukos, Prometheus ; 

KoX rijt ip nXarauut wc^ofxaxias. The cp. Hypothesis. 
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discomfiture, as exhibited in the drama. It was a great though not 
unprecedented ^ efifort for a Greek dramatist to spiritualize the world 
of the present under the heroic conditions demanded by the tragic 
stage. It was a poetic triumph to succeed in that attempt, without 
dropping the mask, and allowing the features of the politician and 
the partisan to show. Any patent disregard of notorious facts would 
have made the result ridiculous in the eyes of Athens and of Hellas ; 
and thus, with due regard to the poetic and dramatic hypothesis of 
the work, the Persai of Aischylos must be accounted an authentic 
source of real knowledge. But its object was not history, nor was it 
wi-itten * in order that the deeds wrought by Greeks and Barbarians, 
and the war waged between them, might be had in everlasting 
remembrance.' It is not a history, nor even an historical poem, but 
a drama, a morality, with historical and still living characters on 
the stage. It has neither the merits nor the defects of an historical 
essay in contemporary politics; it supplies rather a standard than 
constituent materials to the historical reconstruction. What every 
Greek, or Athenian, knew, or might have known, if recited at all, 
must needs have verisimilitude ; what hardly any Greek could check, 
was open to the poet's free will. We may be sure that the size and 
numbers of the invading host were not understated * ; but we need 
not suppose that the names of the Persian captains or grandees ' were 
drawn from official records. We may be sure that the major events 
of the campaign are placed in their true sequence, irrespective of the 
order in which they are mentioned in the poem. We may be sure 
that the description of the battle of Salamis is consistent with Attic 
topography, and probably consistent with itself, and with the real 
course of the action; here, if anywhere, should Aischylos and 

^ TXavKot iv Tois irepl Alaxv^ov fivdufp iK or Myriarchs, thirty in number. This 

tQp ^oufiffaCi¥ ipriai ^pvvixov roin Uipaas discord is not due to the fact that the 

TapaveToiTJffOait ibid. The Phoinissai Apxoyrts are officers of the Land-Army, 

was produced with Themistokles as while the Persai is concerned with the 

Choragos in 476 B.c. ; cp. Plutarch, Fleet and Salamis, for it is obvious that 

Th&m, 5, and Clinton, Fastiy ad ann. Chorus, Messenger, and King have in 

(There had been the still earlier case, mind myriarchs and chiliarchs, as well 

Hdt 6. 21.) as captains of ships and admirals: one 

^ The number of Greek ships is given indeed of the lost leaders was myriarch 

as 300, that of the Persian as 1000, or of 80, 000 cavalry (314 f.)! There are not 

as 1207, IL 339 ff. ; cp. Hdt. 7. 89. more than six names common to these 

^ Tliere are three lists of captains, or lists and the lists in Hdt. (*Apt6/Aapdof, 

sn'andees, in the Permi : (A) in the *ApadfirjSf *ApTa<f>p4trrjty Zto-d/iVTis, Zu^y- 

Parodos^ containing seventeen names ; yeo-t;, ^epeyddrns ; but MapSdvios and 

(B) in the Messenger's speech (302-330), 'MicuTlffTrjs may be added), and a few of 

containing nineteen names ; (C) in the the names in Aischylos appear elsewhere 

ira7nmo5(907-end), containing twenty -six in Hdt. (e.g. 'Aprc^d/ny?, Meyapdrrp^ 

names. Of the names six may be re- ^apyoOxoi^ not to say MifiJHS and 

garded as common to A and B, three to "^dfifus). Hdt. does not furnish a list 

ABC, two to AB, two to BC. The of the naval captains ; but we can hardly 

total number of distinct names is thus flatter ourselves that we possess in the 

forty-nine. The names stand in no re- Alschylean lists any trustworthy material 

lation to the Herodotean list of Apxcvra, wherewith to cover that omission. 
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Herodotus be at variance, it is not the poet must give way.^ We can 
easily allow room for exaggeration or borrowing in the record of the 
retreat of Xerxes,^ where the actual facts were already remote from 
observation, and the dramatic hypothesis made it difficult for the poet 
otherwise to utilize, or point, the moral of later disasters. The mise 
en sckne set the poet free to represent transactions in Susa according 
to his pleasure, or the dramatic necessities ; ^ we shall not mistrust the 
account of Salamis because the poet takes liberties with the Realien of 
the Persian court,^ nor discount the reference to Plataia because it is 
put into the mouth of the Ghost of Dareios.^ 

Pindar was strictly contemporary with the Persian wars, and his 
works are eminently representative of the genius and §thos of his 
age and nation. If the contribution they afford to our knowledge 
of the war, its circumstance and heroes, is slender and disappointing, 
this defect may be due less to the fact that the poet was a Boiotian, 
and so committed on the wrong side, than to the loss of the greater 
portion of his poetic achievement. Had we in possession all the 
seventeen books, or volumes, into which antiquity distributed his 
remains,^ we might find a larger part of Pindar's work to illustrate 
our subject. The Epinihia, by which he is now in the main represented, 
celebrated victories of peace, eminently characteristic no doubt of 
Hellenic civilization, but having as little to do directly with Salamis 
and Plataia as the playing-fields of England with Trafalgar or Waterloo. 
Yet in one or two cases even the Epinikia throw a reflected light upon 
the subject of the war. Just as the seventh Pythian ode illuminates 
the position of the Alkmaionidai in Athens about the date of the 
battle of Marathon,^ so the last Isthmian, especially in its opening, 
reflects the state of Thebes and the natural depression of * the Theban 
eagle,' not long after the battle of Plataia.^ It was in an Epinikion 
that Pindar volunteered to sing the praises of the Athenians for 
Salamis, or of the Spartans for Plataia,^ as in another he refers in no 
obscure terms to the Aiginetan Aristeia at Salamis. ^^ Somewhere 
Pindar had celebrated the crossing of the Hellespont by the Persians, 

* Cp. Appendix VI. § 4. Bury, Isth. Odes (1892) p. 134, note ; 
« 11. 482-514. also Isth, 3. 34, and Bury, Class. Rev. 
' e.g. the immediate return of Xerxes 1905, p. 10. 

to 8os«. » Pyth, 1. 75 ff. dp^o/wit | irA/> ^ 

* The situation, for example, in the ZaXa/tuvof 'A^cUwy x^^P*" I fJ^(r06y, iv 
KommoB is purely theatrical, and not Sirdpr^ 3* ipiuv Tp6 KiOaipuJyos fidxay, \ 
merely unhistorical, but impossible. raun iiifidcioi Kdfiop dyKv\&ro^oi kt\. A 

* IL 806-820. reference to Himera follows immediately. 
« Bergk, P.X.(?. i.*367, and theZir« (The Ode is in honour of Hieron, 'of 

(Christ ©d. mai. (1896), p. c ff.). Aitna,' and also refers to his victory 

' Cp. ffdL IF.-VI. ii. 176, over the Etruscans and Carthaginians 

* IsUi, 8 (7) ; the precise dates of the off Cumae, 474 b.c.) 

Epinikion itself, and of the pankratiast ^° Isth. 5 (4). 48 ff. *cai vv¥ iv "Apei 

Tictories therein reported, are in some tkaprvpi^aai k€v ir6\ii ktavroi 6p0u>$€i<ra 

doubt, bnt it is agreed that the poem vavrais \ iv iro\v<pd6fx^ ZaKafiU Ai6f 

waa compoaed within a year or two of Hfifipv, \ dvaptdiuay dvdpwv x^i'^o-i^^^^'*' 

the battle of Plataia ; cp. especially J. B. 4»5vtp, 
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perhaps not merely in a passing allusion to the war.^ Can he have 
written an Unkomion for Alexander of Makedon,^ and have made no 
reference to that prince's real or supposed services to Hellas in the 
war with the Barbarian ? Was it not that poem, above all, which 
moved 'the great Emathian conqueror' to spare the poet's house, 
when all the rest of Thebes was razed to the ground)^ Was not 
the Aiginetan Prosodion cts 'A<^aiav * written for the dedication of the 
temple, built probably out of the spoils of the war,^ and would it not 
have been rich in allusions to the heroism of the Aiginetan sailors and 
hoplites? Fragments survive of the Dithyramb, in which Pindar 
glorified the victories of tlie Athenians from Artemision to Eion : ® who 
can say how much of the same kind has been lost ? Even in view of 
the references, just given, it is hard to believe that Pindar's sympathies 
were with the dominant party in his native state ; if ever any poet had 
a proper vocation to sing the praises of liberty and the higher life, 
the very essentials of Hellenic culture, was it not Pindar 1 ^ Was he, 
indeed, so little employed therein, as the meagre evidence just surveyed 
would seem to suggest ? 

Far other was the fortune of SiMONiDES of Keos,^ whose name is 
more intimately associated with the victories of the Hellenes over 
'the Barbarian' than that of any other poet. Unfortunately, the 
works of this master of sepulchral elegy and votive epigram have 
come down to us but as second or third-hand citations in other writers, 
and in many cases the authenticity of the citation is doubtful, or 
indefensible.® There was, perhaps, no battle of the wars from 
Marathon to the Eurymedon, or even to the Peace, which was not 
commemorated in elegies that might pass as worthy of Simonides; 
while on countless ofiferings in all the great centres of Hellas his style 
was recognizable, and surely enhanced the value of the gift. Simonides 
wrote a lyric poem on Artemision, and from the same poem, or a 
cognate one, Diodoros quotes a eulogy on the heroes of Thermopylae^® 
And he wrote elegies on the battles of Salamis and Plataia.^ The 
inscriptions on the Stelai at Thermopylai were from his pen,^^ as were 



^ Fr, 189 TOJfSafiel (rdy Stlfmro Her- ipacvvdy \ Kprfvid' iXfvdtplas (sc. Arte- 

mann) toI fUy inrip T^yTiov "EXXa? T6pov mision). 

Ip^. The metre is the same as in the ' Cp. even in Isth. 8. 16 terd ^ iarl 

Parodos of the Persai : whether Pindar PporoTs atjv 7' iXtvOeplq. Kal rd, 

copied Aischylos (Bergk), or Aischylos 8 fiergk, P.L,G, iii.* 382-536. 

coDied Pindar (Chriflt)^U doubtful 9 Cp. A. Hauvette, de VauthenticiU 

^ Bergk Chnst, Fr, 120 f. ((J\/3W des EjHgramines de Simonide, F^vis, 1S9Q. 

&(^) '^"^"'**^' I '*" epe<r.Mi,3« ,, ^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^ g ^^.^^^ 

» Arrikn, Anah. 1. 9. 10. or nine Tines). 

* Fr, 89, cp. Pausan. 2. 30. 3 (and " Bergk iii. 428-425, Fr, 83-86. 
Hdt. 3. 59 as amended by Kurz). " Bergk, Fr. 91-94. There were five 

* Cp. note 1 p. 6 supra, inscribed Stelai according to Strabo 425, 
^ Fr. 76-78. Plutarch quotes 77 no less who quotes one in addition to the three 

than four times: T?iem, 8, Alor, 350, preserved by Hdt. 7. 228. Cp. Bergk, 

552, 867. 661, Taid€s 'A^rolwv ipdXovro Fr, 99, 100. 
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the elegies on the tombs at Plataia,^ and the tombs in Salamis bore 
epitaphs of his making.^ The lines which guarantee the presence of 
the Megarians at Artemision, Salamis, Plataia, and Mykale, are still — 
bj an unique chance — extant on marble, though not on the original 
slab ; ^ and the ascription of the epigram in whole or in part to 
Simonides has some authority. Simonides composed the dedication 
on the Altar of Zeus at Plataia,^ and that which once adorned the 
golden tripod at Delphi, and which has survived in spite of the Spartan 
erasure.^ He had celebrated also the victory of Himera in the west ; ^ 
but he can hardly have lived to witness the last victory of Kimon 
in Kypros ; ^ yet even if for the quatrain on the Attic arrows dedicated 
to Athene ® we have only the authority of the Anthology, shall we 
greatly err in accepting the Simonidean authorship? And albeit 
Timokreon of Rhodes survived the Keian poet, none but Simonides 
will have written and bequeathed to the Ehodian the jocosely crushing 
epitaph,® the gravest libel in which is only too fully justified by what 
remains of the Rhodian's own words. 

The maledictions of Timokreon ^^ are, nevertheless, among the 
most precious fragments of the early fifth-century literature which 
good fortune has allowed to reach us, for the simple reason that 
they demonstrate how soon, to wit immediately after the crowning 
victory, the spirits of envy, malice, evil-speaking, lying, and slander 
were let loose, and at once set to work to destroy the great reputations 
which had been made in the war. Timokreon is, in short, one of our 
chief benefactors, not of good will, but of the reverse. The glimpse 
of his malignity sets us thinking what a world of such stuff must 
once, and that early, have existed; we wonder now the less if 
Herodotus, with all the good will he possessed, has taken up something 
of that kind into his composition, upon the principle that what is 
being said, or has been said, should be repeated, however malignant 
and improbable it may be.^^ The notion that the traces of malignity 
in the Herodotean history of the war all date from a comparatively 
late stage in the evolution of tradition is curiously naive in itself, and 
is refuted by the evidence of Timokreon. Within ten years of the 
battles of Salamis, of Plataia, and Mykale, the three Greek leaders 

1 Paoflan. 9. 2. 6, Bergk, Fr, 101- * Plutarch, ArisUid. 19, Mor. 878 ; 

103. cp. Bergk, Fr, 140. 

« As for the Korinthians, evidence ^ Thuc. 1. 182. 2 ; cp. Bergk 138. 

which Dio Chrys. and Plutarch lustly * Bergk 141, especially v. 4 : ^afm- 

qaote against the scandal in Hat. 8. pirov xpv<rov^ ras ^e/cdras icKdrav. 

94, cp. Bergk, Fr, 96. 97. ' Bergk 142. 

» Bergk, Fr. 107, Hicks' 17, who re- ' Bergk 143. 

cognizes the first couplet as genuine " Bergk 169 iroXXd (payCov koX roXXd 

Simonides. If neither Pausanias nor tiCjv kqX iroXXd k6.k' elinhv \ dv$p<Jlnrovs 

Plataich mention or quote this epigram, Ketfiai TifioKp4<av *T6Sios. 

the reason may be that it was ilWble, " Bergk, F.L.a. iii.* 536-541. 

until'restored'byHelladios, "probably "7. 152 iyCj di 6<p€i\u) \4yeiy tA 

as late as the fourth century A. p." \ey6fuva icrX. 
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and commanders whose names were most intimately associated with 
those victories were fallen and discredited ^ : the ungrateful process of 
discounting their services and blackening their names had been 
inauguratcSi even before their fall. But the critical perusal of the 
Herodotean record tends to prove that the spirit of mutual suspicion, 
detraction, and jealousy had not been quite completely laid to rest, 
even during the period of successful co-operation and comparative 
harmony between states, parties, and persons.^ The mysteriously 
omitted chapter on the Aristeia of Plataia ^ might have shown an out- 
break of jealousy on the field of victory before the dead were buried, 
or the spoils divided. The generous pan-Hellenism breathed in the 
Fersai of Aischylos attests the magnanimity of the poet, and perhaps 
a moment of more cordial approximation between Sparta and Athens,^ 
but neither covers all elements in the living tradition and discussion 
of the day, nor even fully photographs the mind, or double-mindedness, 
of Hellas in the recent struggles and very hour of victory. The 
remains of Timokreon may at least serve to show how the thing 
struck an interested and cjmical contemporary.^ 

With Aristophanes we pass from the writers whom Herodotus 
may have used to the writers who used or may have used Herodotus, 
and Aristophanes may be set here with the good poets rather than 
with Thucydides his contemporary, because he too was a poet, because 
genius counts in this case rather than chronology, and ithos entitles 

^ Themistokles, Pausanias, Leoty- again and again, notably in regard to 

chidas. the refortification of Athens, and the 

^ Cf. the strife over the question of manipulation of the Amphiktyonic 

Hegemonia (Hdt. 8. 3) ; the 'neutrality' League. Sparta's hostility to him dates 

of Argos (7. 148-151) ; the barely com- longbefore nis residence in Argos. 

red q uarrel between Aigina and Athens ^ The recovered poems of B akohtlidss 

145) ; the nascent quarrel between might have been expected to yield some 

Athens and Korinth, which doubtless material for the history of the Persian 

dates from the naval law of Themistokles ; war, but it is not so. The prime editor 

the ambiguity in the attitude of Delphi; has well said : '*The poems connected 

the Medism of most of the Amphiktyonic with Athens (x., xviL, xviiL, xix. ) would 

nations ; to say nothing of exiles, rivals, appear, in the case of the last three at 

cross purposes and divided interests on least, to have been written subsequent 

the king's side ; and we have enough to to the Persian wars ; for, though there 

convince us that the roots of much of is no direct allusion to these or any 

the malignUas in the traditions of the other political events, the tone in which 

Persian war go right back to the very Athens is addressed seems to imply that 

generation of the war itself. she has already attained that eminent 

* Cp. Plutarch, Arist. 20 ; Hdt. 9. position which was due to the battle of 
71. Salamis and the formation of the con- 

* Themistokles hadjust been sacrificed federacy of Delos." — F. G. Kenyon, The 
to the resentment ofSparta a year before; Poems of Ba/xhylideSy 1897, p. ix. The 
for the date of his ostrakism cp. Busolt distinct reference in the poems of 
III. i. 112. Among its causes should not Thboonis to the deliverance of Megara 
be overlooked the growing aversion of in the Persian war (1. 775), like the 
Themistokles to the policy of Kimon, address to Simonides (1. 1349), only 
the endless war with Persia, and the show that the work is composite and 
fettering friendship with Sparta. Themi- parts of it falsely ascribed to the elder 
stokles had thwarted Sparta already Megarian poet. 
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Aristophanes with all his vagaries to be associated with Pindar, 
Aischylos, Simonides. On the subject of the Persian wars Aristophanes 
is, indeed, archaic, as compared with Thucydides, and even in 
comparison with old Aischylos himself. His ideal of Athens lies 
before the time not merely of Perikles but even of Kimon. He does 
not harp much on the Persian wars ; but if he must refer to them, 
the first rather than the second war takes his fancy, and the 
MarcUhonamachai are his heroes, the nautical mob his laughing-stock.^ 
True, as compared with the Demagogues of his own day, a 
Themistokles is of glorious and immortal memory ; ^ but there is only 
one express reference to the battle of Salamis, in the extant plays, 
and thigit is broad farce.^ True, a late and perhaps dialectically 
laughable passage celebrates, with comic fervour, the defence of 
Artemision and Thermopylai * ; but the most remarkable passage on 
the Persian wars at large,^ though it gains its chief point from the 
Xerxeian occupation of Athens, reported almost in the words of 
Herodotus,* yet plainly refers the Greek success to the battle of 
Marathon,^ and makes no clear reference to the actual engagements 
of the second war : though the subsequent Athenian acquisitions in 
Asia are implied in the context^ The battles of Plataia and Mykale 
are never cited by Aristophanes, and the one reference to Aristeides,® 
in which he is classed with Miltiades, may be chiefly due to his 
prominence at Marathon. ^^ If Aristophanes refers to the Fersai of 
Aischylos ^^ it is merely as a date in that poet's literary biography. 
The names of Leonidas ^^ and Artemisia ^^ might have been current in 
Athens in any case, but may with Aristophanes be of the nature of 
literary allusions, like some others, ^^ due to the recent circulation of 
the work of Herodotus. Aristophanes, in fact, lives in a world where, 
for the most part, the name of the Mede is no longer *a terror to 
hear,' ^ and the breeches, or bags, of the Mede are merely a jest to 



1 Cp. HdL IF.-FL ii. 182 ff. (Appen- ' 11. 1081-6, without actually uaming 

diz X. § 16). the spot. 

^ Themistokles is five times named in ^1. 1098 roiyapodv ToXXdf irdXeis 

the Knights (424 B.C.) to the disparage- Mt^^ow iXbvrti kt\. 

ment of Kleon (11. 84, 812, 813, 818, » Knights 1325. 

884). It looks as if Kleon had been " Cp. Pluterch, Arist, 5, 

advocating an alliance with Argos, and '^ Frogs (405 b.c.) 1026. 

quoting the authority of Themistokles ^^ Lys. 1254. i' Lys. 675. 

therefor. ^ « " -5trd« (414 B.c.) 278 elro irwj Avev 

' Knights 785 #cjra xaOli^ov ^iaXa#fw$, tva #ca/i7jXou M^do$ &y elciirraTo ; The refer- 

ftfj rfi^ riiw 4p XaKafjuin. Marathon ence in Wasps 12, M^Wj rij . . vwr- 

has been mentioned, in much grander raicriis Oirvos, is obscure ; if M^dos means 

terms, just four lines earlier. ' fearful ' then it is purely jocular, as 

* Lyiist, (411 B.c.) 1247-1265. who should say, 'a fearsome barbarous 
» fr<urp» (422 B.C.) 1076-1100^ ^ sleep invaded me!'; but is not the 

* 'fjffUc' 1j\9* 6 pdppapoSf | rtp Kavvif stress on the antecedent word (cVeorpa- 
r6^u¥ iTcurap rifp ir6\ip kcU irvpiroXtav : tciVoto), the closing words being rather 
cp. Hdt 8. 50. inrb 8i rCav Tf^evftdrtap irapd. irpoaSoKlay ? 

«fo Ijw td€ly t6p oitpapbp : cp. Hdt. 7. 226. ^^ Hdt. 6. 112. 
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beholders.^ Persia is now chiefly notorious for its luxuries : life in 
Ekbatana is ' all jam ' ; ^ Athenian embassies go to and from Susa, and 
suck thereout no small advantage ; ^ Pseudartabas, the King's Eye, 
is a farcical figure in the Athenian Assembly,^ and the charge of 
' Medism ' is an anachronism.^ In all this Aristophanes adds nothing 
to oiu* actual knowledge of the war ; but just on one point he makes 
a valuable addition to Herodotus, in suggesting that there had been 
a financial levy on the citizens during the war, akin to, but not 
identical with, the later income-tax.^ In fact, Aristophanes is of 
value as marking a stage, perhaps also a decline, in the spirit of 
tradition, but he supplies little of material contents to the subject in 
hand. He is no flatterer of the maritime mob, no admirer of its 
victories. He is a lover of the soil, not of the sea. He could never 
have advocated the war of revenge, the epiplous to Kypros, or the march 
to Susa. Though no friend to Perikles, on two points he is almost a 
Periklean : he would drop anti- Medism, and he could hardly praise 
Sparta. But in his heart of hearts Aristophanes was a 'little Attiker,' 
and would cheerfully have seen combined the domestic policy of a 
Kimon with the pacific phase of the Periklean foreign policy. The 
exact place of the ' Empire ' in the programme of Aristophanes is not, 
indeed, well defined ; he might perhaps have been willing to adopt 
in a sense of his own the motto : Vempire, c'est la paix. But, like a 
true lover of culture, his preference was inevitably for the antique. 
The vulgarity of the new men is what mainly strikes him.^ It is a 
common fault to take Aristophanes too seriously as a politician, or 
even as a moralist ; he is above all a poet and a wit, with a vivid eye 
for the situation of the hour. There is not much in all that to lead 
him into the details of the Persian war : with Marathon to glorify, 
he could wellnigh ignore Salamis, the triumph of the naval and 
knavish mob, and turn his back on Plataia, the chief glory of Sparta. 
To the great Persian war, then, he is, though for different reasons, 
but one degree less indifferent than the Periklean Thucydides himself. 
What is true of Aristophanes may be allowed to hold good of the 
authors of the Old Comedy in general. In vain we ransack their 
remains for events, or names, or spots of local colour, wherewith to 
enrich the story of the campaigns of Xerxes and Mardonios. If 
preserved in fuller degree the Comedians would chiefly avail to 
represent, directly and indirectly, the milieu through which those 
memories and records were regarded, by the bulk of the upper classes 
in Athens, during the Periklean and sub-Periklean age. But these 
poets were not themselves true Perikleans. For the better expression 

1 fVasps 1087 €lTa S' elirdfieaea 0vpvd- » Knights 478, Peace (421 B.O.) 108, 

^oyres tU rods OvXdKovs, Thesnioph, (411 B.C. T) 337, 865. 

* Knights 1089 iv 'EKpardpois ducdffcis, «r^/,r>ii* ix/ 

^ Aeham, (426 B.C.) 65 ff. rairirtfiop 4k twp MvSuci^. 

* Achartu 91 ff. ^ K7iights 191, etc. 
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of the Periklean attitude, in its maturity, towards the most glorious 
chapter in the history of Athens, we must turn to the great master, 
whose immortal work — perhaps an all too successful vindication of 
Perikles and his polity — ^has dominated men's conceptions of the 
history of the fifth century ever since. 

§ 4. Thucydides, the most austere of Attic historians, has one 
strong feeling in common with Aristophanes, the lightest of Attic 
poets, a hearty contempt for the popular leaders who succeeded 
Perikles: but here their agreement ends. With the poet dislike 
extends to the policy of the Demagogues, with the historian it is 
mainly concentrated on their persons. Moreover Thucydides, in 
contrast with Aristophanes, has a thorough admiration for Perikles, 
for the Periklean policy and the Periklean regime, and undertakes 
to prove that the war between Sparta and Athens, the history of 
which he proposed to write, was of all wars the grandest, the most 
inevitable, and the most interesting.^ A war it undoubtedly was, 
for which the main responsibility rested on Perikles. The gay 
comedian, who disliked the war, expressed his views of that responsi- 
bility, after his own fashion, in the famous parody on the Proem of 
Herodotus^: the grave historian, who canonised Perikles, reviewed 
the whole past history of Greece, the Persian war included, in a false 
perspective.® Perikles had never been closely identified with the 
Medic war in any of its phases.^ He had made his political d6but 
in opposition to the man whose twofold idea in foreign policy was 
war d outrance with the Persian empire and peace at all costs with 
Sparta, as the necessary complement thereto.^ Perikles was early 
identified with the invasion of the sphere of Spartan influence, with 
the approximation to Argos, with the abandonment of the endless 
feud against Persia, in short, so to speak, with the three principal 
clauses in the testament of Themistokles to his not too grateful 

* 1. 1. 1 /A^yoy re . . Kal d^ioXoyiiyrarov before the actual breach with Sparta. 
Tuw wpoy€y€PiffUviap, Cp. 1. 21. 2. Its It assumes the time to be come for 
inevitable character is proved by the treating the Persian question as settled. 
analysis of its causes and antecedents. It was not a success. *The great ex- 
The Persian war not comparable to it, pedition to Egypt * (Thuc 1. 110. 4) can 
1. 23. 1. hardly have been undertaken in opposi- 

^ Aristoph. Aeham, 524 ff. tion to Perikles, but he himself remained 

* Thuc. 1. 2-19. Thucydides con- at home. He may have commanded 
«den Minos and Agamemnon good a squadron operating at some time in 
HellenM, but he has a very inadequate Asiatic waters (PlutZtm. 13, cp.Duncker 
conception of the power and civilization viii. 247), but nothing came of it, and 
of the Aigaian in Minoan and Mykenaian he was still a merely secondary figure in 
times, to say nothing of more recent politics. 

days of rival leagues, of colonizations, '^ Besides those two ideas Kimon must 

tyrants, and so forth. have had two others : the firm main- 

* I regard the koip^ ylr/j^Kff/ia, recorded tenance of the Maritime Symmachy, 
by Plutarch Perikl. 17, as a very early and the preservation of the Tdrpios 
item in the Periklean record. It belongs iroXirela at home. The prosecution of 
to the first stage of his political career, Kimon by Perikles may be dated 463 B.C., 
after the battle of the Eurymedon, but *A0. v, 27. 1 ; cp. Busolt in. L 245. 

VOL. n c 
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country. The new policy carried a new estimate of the relative 
values of Medism and anti-Medism, Lakonism and anti-Lakonism, as 
means to the glorification of Athens. The new calculus of values 
reacted upon men's estimate of Greek history and Greek relations 
with Persia. For Thucydides the distinction between Hellenism and 
Barbarism is merely one of degree.^ There is no 'eternal * or essential 
conflict between East and West. The most profound antithesis in 
history is to be seen in the typical struggle between Athens and 
Sparta — the Athens of Perikles, progressive, critical, adventurous, 
cultured, and the ignorant, stay-at-home, churlish, unchangeable 
Sparta.* Thucydides holds no brief for democracy; he judges 
monarchy, whether of fact or of form, not unkindly. He writes as 
though a Peisistratid restoration might have been no great offence * : 
was not the Periklean regime itself of that nature ? ^ Viewed from 
this standpoint the chief interest of the Persian war was that it had 
necessitated and justified the Athenian Empire, for which Perikles was 
prepared to find a fresh raison d^itre without wasting men and treasure 
in endless warfare with the Mede.^ With such a shift in the centre 
of gravity it is no wonder if the work of Thucydides offers at first 
sight so immense a contrast to the work of Herodotus, and that, 
perhaps, in the very effort to displace it. Yet in spite, or in 
consequence, of that effort Thucydides makes, in at least two 
particulars, a more valuable contribution to the right estimate of 
the Persian wars than any other extant writer between Herodotus 
and Plutarch. In the first place, Thucydides duly appraises the 
relative significance of the first and of the second war, and does 
justice to the part played by the fleet in the liberation of Hellas.^ 
In the second place, Thucydides corrects the malignant legend about 
Themistokles, and writes the first of that long series of HdtungeUy 
which the malice of contemporaries has continued to require of 



^ The distinction between ' Hellene ' I assume the authenticity of the eighth 

and 'Barbarian ' is post- Homeric, 1. 3. 3 ; Book — which is not, if rightly regarded, 

cp. CO. 5, 6, especially the conclusion : inconsistent therewith. 

iroXXd 5* Av Kcd dWa rtj dxoSel^cu rb * t6p lArfSov ixBpi»f (x^arrti Hpf dpx^ 

irdKaibp *EXXrivuc6p bfioidrpoira ry yOy fiap- iKHjo-avTo (Hermokrates) 6. 17. 7 ; SikcUujs 

^apiK^ BicuTibfuvop. Thucydides himself rbv M. KaraMaapres Apxofiep 6. 89. 1 

had Thrakian blood in his veins. (an argument they waive, cp. 6. 83. 2) ; 

^ Cp. especially the two celebrated d^B' 6^ (the ' Medism ' of the lonians) 

contrasts between Athens and Sparta in d^iol re dpret d/ia dpxofup &n re rrX. 

the Korinthian speech (i. 68-71) and the (Euphemos) 6. 82. 4, 83. 1 ; Perikles 

Funeral Oration (2. 35-46). puts it frankly on the basis of self- 

• 6. 54-69. interest, 2. 63. 2 ; cp. 1. 75. 3 (a Periklean 

* inrb rod rpdrrov duSpbs dpx^ 2. 65. 9. ambassador !). 

The whole chapter contains the apo- ^ Salamis on the whole is the battle 

theosis of the policy and administration of the war on which Thucydides dwells 

of Perikles, and was plainly written in with least reluctance, 1. 18. 2, 1. 78. 4, 

whole, or part, after tne fall of Athens, especially 1. 92. 3, and generally th» 

and subsequently to the commendation emphasis laid on the naval service, e.g. 

of the moaerate democracy in 8. 97. 2 — 1. 73. 5. 
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suceeeding generations.^ The first of these services not merely 
supplies a protest against the Athenian exaggerations in the fifth 
century B.C., but serves to condemn in anticipation the still wilder 
excesses of the Marathonian legend in after days.^ In the second case 
it was not merely current Attic tradition, nor merely allied scandal, 
we may well believe, which Thucydides applied himself to correct: 
the work of Herodotus, his great exemplar and opposite, had subsumed 
too much of that tradition and that scandal, and challenged correction : 
it was here, if anywhere, that the Periklean writer was bound to 
intervene, with something like a new redaction, and a final judgement 
Nor is it merely in these two particulars that the work of Thucydidea 
makes a valuable contribution to the materials for the history of the 
Persian war. The facts and the causalities of the war, as well as its 
sequelae, are familiar to Thucydides, and utilised by him for his own 
purposes ; and it is not merely to the work of Herodotus that he owes 
his knowledge of the facts,^ much less his rationale of the history. 



» 1. 14. 8, 93. 7, 74. 2, 137. 8. 
« Cp. JETcU. 1V,'VL Appendix X. 
' That Thucydides was acquainted 
with the work of Hdt. is a moral 
certain^, attested, apart from ^neral 
probability, by four kinds of evidence, 
(i.) The fact that Thucydides soes out of 
his way to carry on the record of Greek 
history, just fh>m the point where Hdt. 
drops it. One might almost as well 
aigne that Xenophon wrote Hellenics 
BIdb. 1, 2 in ignorance of Thuc. 8 as 
that Thuc wrote the history of the 
U\Lwk% x^f^^ (1- ^7. 2) without reference 
to the work of Hdt (ii.) The many 
passages in which Thuc. corrects and 
supplements Hdt., of which four ex- 
amples must here suffice: (a) 1. 126 
(Kylonian Hyw), cp. Hdt 5. 71 ; (5) 
6. 54-59 (Peisistratidai), cp. Hdt 5. 
55-65 ; (c) 6. 4 (origin of Zankle-Mesaene), 
cp. Hdt 7. 164 ; {d) 1. 20 (mra.v6.rrfl 
X6x«). cp. Hdt 9. 53. (iii.) The refer- 
ences macie by Thuc to his predecessors 
(L 21, 97), implying a complete acquaint- 
ioee with all existing literature, (iv.) 
The conscious and obvious contrast 
lietween the work of Thucydides and 
that of Hdt, and I would venture to 
idd the obvious debt of Thuc. to Hdt. 
direct and indirect. 

The brief summaries of the war as a 
whole, 1. 28. 1 (the four battles), 1. 18. 
1, 2 (the whole war), conform to Hrlt. , 
and so generally ; e.g. 1. 73. 5 (retreat 
of Xerxes, ry irSiovi rod {rrparov). In 
a certain number of cases Thuc. supple- 
ments Hdt (1) 1. 89. 8 (description of 
Athens as left by the barbarians). 



There are not less than six references 
to the evacuation of Athens and Attica 
by the Athenians, proving the impression 
made on tradition by that flitting (1. 18. 
2, Thuc himself; 73. 4, 74. 2, Ath. 
orator at Sparta, who adds that the 
Athenians themselves destroyed their 
own property; 1. 144. 4, Perikles; 6. 82. 
4, Eupheraos. In 2. 16. 1 Thuc. for hia 
own purposes makes more of the removal 
of the country-folk into the city in 
431 B.O. !). (2) The stor^ of the destruc- 
tion of Plataia is rich m allusions and 
adds to Hdt, e.g. the * dynasty ' which 
ruled Thebes in 480 b.c. (3. 62. 3), the 
ffirovdai of Pausanias, which guaranteed 
inviolability to Plataia (3. 68. 1), and 
so forth ; cp. Thuc 2. 71, 3. 52-68. (3) 
The Athenian siege of Sestos, in company 
with allies Ionian and Hellespontine 
(1. 89. 2). (4) Spartan opposition to 
the refortification of Athens in the 
winter 479-8 b.c. (1. 90 f.). (5) The 
whole presentation of Themistokles and 
his policy, including the letter, 1. 137. 
(6) The account of Pausanias, including 
his iuBcription on the tripod. (7) The 
ships at Salamis, 1. 14. 3. The rationale 
of the Greek victory, as presented by 
Thuc, is naturally different from that 
in Hdt. The following passages are 
specially significant : (1) 6. 33. 5 (Henro- 
krates) ; (2) 1. 69. 5 (Korinthian) ; (3) 
1. 144. 4 (Perikles : yvibfijf re w\iopi Ij 
T&xv 'f**^ TdXfijf iici^ovi fj SwdfiMi) ; (4) 1. 

73. 4 (Athenian view of the importance 
of Salamis to the Peloponnese) ; (5) 1. 

74. 2 (Athenian view of Peloponnesian 
policy). Thuc in what he says of 
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Among his inexhaustible merits is to be accounted the fact that Thucy- 
dides furnishes a valuable commentary and appendix to the stories of 
Herodotus; and the commentary is no whit the less valuable if it 
betray upon closer examination some subtle inconsistencies. Thucy- 
dides depreciates the importance of all Greek history and experience 
down to the archonship of Pythodoros ; yet he must needs write the 
last chapter of the Persian war. Thucydides condemns the methods 
and style of his predecessors ; yet he feels compelled at every turn to 
emulate the historian of the Persian war. His attempt to depress 
the work of Herodotus is neither good art nor good nature, nor has 
it ever for long been «uccessful ; but the spirit which dictated it is 
intelligible as the product of a time when the intervention of Persia 
had been welcomed again and again in Hellenic affairs, when Athens, 
tiiat had so lightly risen from the Persian conflagration, was locked in 
a death-struggle with her quondam yoke-fellow in Greece, to be saved 
in the end from total destruction only by the mutual jealousies of her 
Greek enemies. Undoubtedly the work of Thucydides represents far 
better than the work of Herodotus the atmosphere and interests of 
the latter half of the fifth centiu*y B.C., a period when the Greek 
states were chiefly concerned in their own development each at the 
other's expense, and the record of the common effort, for the repulse 
of the foreign and common foe, must have seemed like a faint echo 
from an archaic world. But the point of view natural to a Greek, 
and even to an Athenian, during the last quarter of the fifth centiuy, 
was not destined to be normal or abiding. Two tendencies co-operated 
to break it down, the exhaustion of the city-state, which was accom- 
plished in the first half of the fourth century, and the expansion of 
Hellas, under Makedonian auspices, which quickly ensued. The 
Thucydidean standpoint itself became an anachronism, and statesmen 
like Epameinondas or Demosthenes, who looked for the enemy still 
within, or only just beyond, the border, play the part, however 
inevitably or heroically, of mere Intransigeants or Eeactionaries. 
With the revival of the pan-Hellenic ideal, best attested in the pages 
of Isokrates, with the renewed cry for the conquest of Asia, the literary 
and traditional interest in the Persian wars of yore, never indeed quite 
defunct, likewise revived and rose. The fulgurous work of Thucydides 
may ever be regarded as the last word of a period, which closed in 
doom and disaster over the State that had justly been described by 
Herodotus as the Saviour and by Thucydides as the School of Hellas. 
The bare fact that Athens never again could achieve effective sovranty 
or purpose in war and politics led her citizens to cherish all the more 
fondly the memory of her former titles to fame — an occupation for 
which the more zest and opportunity were found, as the Thucydidean 

Themistokles seems rather to endorse 81, 1905, applies the obsenration of 
the Periklean formula. {Nunc dimiUis^ Uermokrates to the case of Russia's war 
a remarkable article in the Tivies^ August with Japan. ) 
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formula, with a diflFerence, worked itself into practice, and the sovran city 
of Themistokles and Perikles blossomed, or sank, into a cosmopolitan 
university of sophists and rhetoricians. It is now all that process, in 
its manifestations and effects on the tradition of the Persian war, that 
has to be traced down the literature of the fourth and ensuing centuries. 
§ 5. Xenophon meets us on the threshold of the fourth century, 
and his works reflect more completely than those of any other writer 
events of the first half of that century, and contemporary changes in 
politics and dthos throughout the Greek world. Xenophon witnessed 
the rise of Sparta to an imperial position, and recorded the overthrow 
of her marine power by the Persian fleet under an Athenian admiral,^ 
and the ruin of her land power ^ by that state whose Medism had well- 
nigh cost Greece its liberties in 479 B.G. Xenophon lived through 
a time when the policy recommended of old to Mardonios by the 
Thebans was applied successfully to the Greek states by Persian 
emissaries ^ : a time when Persian intervention in Hellenic affairs was 
a familiar idea, and pan-Hellenic peace came down as an act of grace 
from ' the King.' ^ What could the name of Salamis signify in the 
ears of a generation of Athenians that owed the rebuilding of the 
Long Walls and the refortification of the Peiraieus to Persian gold 
and Phoenician workmen ) ^ What reproach could attach to Medism 
at a time when Greek embassies competed for audience at Susa,^ and 
the Thebans could claim precedence on the score of their loyalty 
to the Ring at the time of the great invasion ^ ? During the foiuth 
century the history of the wars of liberation was almost a dead letter 
in the city-states of the peninsula, so far as practical politics were 
concerned ; and the historian of its earlier half has little occasion to 
assume, or to excite, the interest of his readers in the subject^ And 
yet Xenophon himself had taken part in that premier AihohasiSy which, 
albeit only a domestic matter from the Persian point of view, had 
opened the eyes of all intelligent Greeks to the vidnerability of the 
Persian power ; and the hazardous yet brilliantly executed retreat of 
the Ten Thousand had been cheered at a critical moment by the trophies 

^ At Knidos, 894 B.C., HelL 4. 3. 10-12. appeal was made to the memories of the 

' At Leoktra, 871 B.C., Hell, 6. 4. Persian war : Hell, 6. 5. 84 inrofufur/i- 

2-15. (XKcnrrei ijukv dn rbv pdppapoy kocf^ dire- 

' Timokrates the Bhodian, HeU, 3. 5. /tax^irayro ktX. Cp. 43 ef wore rdXip 

1 (895 B.O.). Op. Hdt 9. 2. (\0oi rg 'EXXddt kIvSwos Orb pap^puv, 

* HelL 6. 1. 30, Peace of Antalkidas, t^**' A" Ma^Xoy^ jrurrt^atre ^ AaKedai- 
887 B.a Cp. 6. 5. 1. AtoWoij; rlpas d 9lv fxaWop Taparrdras 

» 898 B.a, Hell, 4. 8. 7-12. ^«*«;, to&tup TOii/Kr<ua$€, Cp ye jai ol 

m TT n '9 1 oa a- toot \ r» ^ Tax04vT€S ip OepfunrOXait Avayrei eiXorro 

.X, ^^ ^'rVrJ?*^ (867B.C.). But ^\^^^ dxJa^ty f^aWoP H iS>PTe, 

the charge of Medism was used to ruin ^^et<r0^pe(r^at rhp pdp^apop rv 'EXXd^c; 

UmeaiM, Hell, 6, 2, ^b, f^^^^ ^^^ ^^^y^ ^^ Kleiteles the 

' 7. 1. 84 elxe ydp \4yetp xal 6ri fi6poi Korinthian at Athens in 369 B.C. (note 

rwr 'BXX^wr ^iXei ffvve/idxoyro iv Arayres). The talk about this time of 

marauut (note fi^poi). « betithinK* Thebes, Hell, 6. 3. 20, 6. 

* After Leuktra there was an ap- 5. 35 (cp. Hdt. 7. 132), is a reminiscence 
prozimation between Athens and Sparta ; of the Persian war. 
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of Marathon,^ and the memory of Salamis and of Plataia.^ Xenophon's 
ideal hero seemed for a while not unlikely to realize that Asiatic 
empire which Aristagoras of Miletos was reported to have offered to 
Kleomenes of Sparta a century before.^ For Xenophon's public Jason 
of Pherai dramatically points the moral of these experiences in the 
maxim that it was easier to conquer the Persian empire than {to unite) the 
Greek states} Yet Xenophon, the writer, does not pursue that theme 
nor advocate that cause. The failure of Agesilaos may have convinced 
him that no Greek would succeed where his hero, through no fault of 
his own, had failed. The monarchical idea hovers before the mind of 
Xenophon,^ but he is still too much a Eepublican, and a Greek, to 
anticipate the rise and expansion of the Makedonian power. His 
attitude towards Thebes is based not on its former crimes against 
Hellas, but on its present hostility to Sparta. Thus preoccupied by 
contemporary history and politics, Xenophon adds very little directly 
to our knowledge of the Persian war. So far as the memories and old 
associations of that period could act upon contemporary Greece, he 
probably indicates with sufficient truth the place they held in the 
public mind. Indirectly his works may be of some further service to 
the student of Herodotus.^ On two particulars — the institutions of 
the Spartan state,^ and the ethnography, geography, and government 
of the Asianic provinces^ — Xenophon must be reckoned a good 
authority, and they are both important elements in a right under- 
standing and critique of the Herodoteau Logoi, In both cases alike 
the presumption is that, apart from obvious changes, what holds good 
for the time of Xenophon holds good for the time of Herodotus. 

1 Anah. 3. 2. 11 ff. This passage is * In the Ei)/mi/ roidelo, the *Ayiia(\a»i, 

especially important as giving toe earliest the 'Uptav, 

evidenoe for the annual sacrifice to the ' Xenophon makes only two distinct 

Agrotera of 500 kids as a composition additions to our knowledge : (1) the 

for the vow made before Marathon. position enjoyed by Demaratos and his 

(But is § 12 genuine f) posterity in Asia, inrrl tits iirl rijt *EXXdda 

' 76. 13 iw€ira lire Z4f^ l^epw awrrpardat Hell. 3. 1. 6, to wit, the 

dytipas T^v dpapl$fjLriTw arparidip fjKdtv government of Teuthrania, Halisama, 

ivl Hjv 'EXXdda, Kal r&re ivixtav 6L Fergamon ; (2) the palace built by 

iltUrtpoL vpbyovoi rods rotnaif wpoy6povs Xerxes at Kelainai, Anab. 1. 2. 9 iwravda, 

KoX Karh. yrfp koI #card OdXarrw. None S^p^f, Ih-e ix T^y *£XX(idos ^m7^e2f rj 

of the battles is actually localized by Mxi? drexiitpet,, Xiyerou oUodofiiiffai ravrd 

name. Strictly speaking these refer- re rd pcurlXeia koI r^v KeXouvc^ d«cp6iroXcv. 

ences, if correctly reported, would date The doubt implied in X^erai might 

from the close of the fifth century b.c. cover the whole statement, or merely 

(Oet 23, 401 ; cp. H. G. Dakyns, JVks. one or more of its elements (date, 

qf X, i. 154). person, circumstances, amount of build- 

s Hell, 4. 2. 8 oTcw rifjuap koX <Xufv mg). The sUtement, Hell. 4. 2. 8, that 

ikwldwp d,T€ffr€p€iTo «crX. of Agesilaos, Agesilaos returned from Asia r^ aMjv 

when recalled from Asia in 394 B.a Cf. 696^, ^mrep paaiXein lire iirl Hip *EXXdia 

Hdt. 5. 49 trap^x**" ^^ ''^ 'A.alris rdo^f iarpdrevev is interesting, but adds 

ApxeiP e^Teriuts (an anachronism for nothing to our knowledge of the route. 

498 &c. ). "^ Not merely in the AaxedcufjiopUap 

* Hell. 6. 1. 12 6p iy^ inrfiKoop iroi-fi- roXirefa but in the 'EXXi7i'cird j^omm. 

oacdai iri c^Karepyoffr&repop iiyoOfuu etpoi " Principally in the Anctb<ui$ and 

fj riip *EXXd5a. Hellenica. 
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Xenophon is a partisan of Sparta's; but his partisanship, while it 
leads him to be unjust to Thebes and its two great men, does not 
extend to the misrepresentation of Spartan institutions — of which he 
has a fuller knowledge than any which Herodotus could pretend to — 
nor does it even betray him into an oblivion of Sparta's crimes.^ The 
movements of Xenophon in Asia are much clearer and better 
ascertained than the problematic journeys of Herodotus on that 
continent ; and the conditions of the Persian provinces as described 
for the times of Tissaphemes and Pharnabazos, of Tithraustes and 
Ariaios, are applicable, without much revision, to the days of 
Artaphernes and Artabazos. Other indirect gain may accrue from the 
juxtaposition of the two authors.^ Of direct reference to Herodotus 
little or nothing is to be found in Xenophon ; ^ yet, were it not hard to 
believe that * the Attic bee,' who recoiled from the crabbed obscurity of 
Thucydides upon the simpler exponents of old Ionic prose, owed 
nothing to the greatest exemplar of the narrative style, pure and 
simple ? Were it rash to surmise that Xenophon's belief in the 
Divine nemesis, the God in History, claims kinship with the piety of 
Herodotus, its most obvious literary precedent ? * Or could Xenophon, 
in fine, be acquainted with the works of Ktesias, and know nothing of 
the work of Herodotus ? 

Ktesias of Knidos is named and cited by his contemporary 
Xenophon in such a way as to imply that he had written at least some 
account of his experiences in the East before the Athenian exile 
composed his own Anabasis^ Other evidences confirm and amplify 

^ e.g. the acquittal of Sphodrias, into Greece {Hell. 3. 4. 24) have Dothing 

ffeU, 5. 4. 24 (koU iroWois iSo^ev alinj to say to the camels of Xerxes. I do 

5il ditKibrara iv AaKeSalfiovi ij dlicri not pretend to have sorted the vocabulaiy 

KpiBnwat), Cp. 5. 4. 1. of Xenophon, but a good many wor^ 

* e.g. (1) the explanation of thi are common to it and the Herodotean. 
strategic importance of Kithairon {Hell. * Cp. HelL 6. 4. 1 »oXXd fjL^y oVy &p tu 

5. 4. 36 el 11,-fi rtj irpoicaraX^^oiTo rbv ^x^* «ai dXXa Xiyeiv koX 'EXXiyi'iicA koI /8a/)- 
Kt^eupiova ou ^8iop iarai els rks Q-^^as /Saptird, u;^ Oeol oihe tCjv iLffe^oivT(a¥ oUre 
(ft^aXear) and the description of the tup dvdaia iroioi^¥T<av dfieXovai kt\. : 6. 
Passes {ib. §§ 14-18) as bearing on the 4. 23 xal 6 0ebs S^y un ioiKe, xoWdKis 
campaign of 479 b.c. ; (2) utterances and x^P^'- "^^^ f^" fUKpoOs fueydXom irotiayj 
illastrations on the question of iiyefiopla roirs 8i fieydXom fUKpoifS : 7. 6. 18 vepie- 
(e.g. Hell. 8. 4. 27, reasons for the yiy pam-o ydp^ u)s foiKev, i^vd roO Oelov 
unification of command by land and sea ; ft^hcp*- ^<^^^ ^^'"l 4Moto aOroh. These are 
7. 1. 1 £» the discussion in 369 B.c. at thoroughly Herodotean sentiments. 
Athens, on the division of command ^ Armb. 1. 8. 26 ff. <n>y ro&rois 8i dv 
between Athens and Sparta, etc.). (sc. h KOpof) KaOopq. ^aai\4a koU rb dfup' 

' HelL 6. 2. 34 fA^ tUfiyl/e<rdai tthv iimpt iKcivov art^os * /cal evdin oitK i^v^<rxero, 

need not be a reminiscence of Hdt 8. dXX' elxibv, rbv AvSpa bpQy tero iir* a^bv 

106. The 8€Karev0ri¥eu in Hell. 6. 3. 20, xal waUet Kard rb oripvov xal rirpdjcKei 

6. 5. 85 may be quite independent of did rod 0u)paKosi &i tfnjai KrnaLat b larpbs 
Hdt 7. 182. The reply of the Delphic nal laadai ain-bs rb rpuffid <p7f<ri. . . brbcoi 
god, HeU. 6. 4. 80 8ti a^rt} AieXi><rei, is fiiv rQy dfitftl /3a<rtX^a dTi0yrj(rKOP KTrt<rlas 
not verbally identical with the response X^« • wap* iKelvt^ ydp Ijy kt\. (at the 
in Hdt 8. 86. The dpapldfirrros (rrparid battle of Kunaxa 401 B.O. ; Plutarch, 
in Anab. 3. 2. 18 might recall Hdt 9. Artax. 8, alone preserves for us the 
79. The camels brought by Agesilaos name). 
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this indication.^ The Asklepiad^ of Knidos was undoubtedl}^ 
attached for years to the Persian court, and availed himself of his 
position to compose a work, or more than one work, on Oriental 
history, geography, and cognate matters.^ Ktesias appears in writing 
to have made express reference to the work of Herodotus by name.* 
The Knidian author thus comes into court as the first professed witness 
to the existence and popularity of the Halikarnassian's work. 
Although his witness does not reach us quite in proper form, yet it is 
of sufficient bulk and authenticity (as in the previous case of Simonides) 
to be here placed and considered in its chronological position. Our 
actual knowledge of the works of the physician of Knidos is confined 
to the late and scanty Epitome in the Bibliotheca of Photios, and to 
such fragments or specimens as have been disinterred from the works 
of Diodoros, Nikolas, Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaios and others, his 
successors. The whole truth about Ktesias we shall never know. 
What degree of animus excited him against Herodotus, and what its 
motive, who can say 1 Did the ambition of the Knidian to castigate 
the Halikarnassian proceed from the spirit of local rivalry, or from 
the love of truth for truth's sake ? That Ktesias enjoyed unique 
opportunities for ascertaining the official Persian view of the wars with 
the Greeks is indubitable:^ whether he made the best use of his 
opportunities is another question. Doubtless he will have caught 
Herodotus tripping here and there amid the relics of the prae-Persian 
empires; though even in this region we might elect, in not a few 
cases, to err with Herodotus : for, though Ktesias might give us a 
native version, Herodotus might be no further from the truth. For 
what concerned events of his own age, where there could, indeed, be 
no clash with Herodotus, Ktesias must, of course, count as a primary 
authority. On the geography and institutions of the Persian empire 
the complete Ktesias would, no doubt, be a very valuable supplement 
to Herodotus and the existing sources ; but as concerns Persian 



^ Diodor. 2. 82. 4 Kri^Iat S^ 6 KvLdioi work On the tributes of Asia, and treatises 

ToU iikv xp^yoit inrijp^e irard -Hfv Kijpov on Mountains a.nd on Bivers ; cp. Ktesias, 

ffTparelw iirl *Afyra^4p^v t6p dSe\<f>6p, ed. Baehr, 1824, §§ 1, 6, ed. Gilmore, 

y€v6ii€v<n 8i alxM-dXurros, koI did r^v 1888, pp. 3 f. Baehr would add a work 

larpuc^ iiri<rHffii}v &va\ri<f>0clt inrb tov on medicine, on the strong^ of the 

paai\i(aSf hrraKoUdtica fnj StcriXeffe Tifui)- citation in Galen. 

fupot {fir* a^ov kt\. Cp. 14. 46. 6, which * Photius, £pU. 1 cx^Sbw iv Siwwriy 

shows that Ktesias carried his Persian dyriKclfiepa 'Upod6rr(fi loropiop, dXki koI 

history down to the jear 398 B.C. Cp. yf/eitarriv airrhv diroKoKOv iv iroXXocf, iral 

Strabo 656 ; Plutarch, Artax, 1, 6, 13 ; Xormoibv dToxoKuv, 

Suidas sub n. ; Photios, Biblioth, 72 (ed. ^ Diod. l.c, o^rof o^p 4niffUf ix rQv 

Bekker, 1824, p. 35). ^affiKucup 9uf>0tp(ap . . tfi/rro^d/icrof r^ 

' Galen, p. 731 ; Kiihn. p. 652, ed. laropiaw els ro^ '^XKtfvas ^(erryirctr. 

Basil (Baehr, p. 862). Photios l.e, ^al Si aMp rwp irXttSptap 

* Besides the Persica, Photios, 73, gives A Iffropet a^&rnjp ytpdfupop ^ vap* aMav 
an epitome of a work on India (Indica), nepaQp, (p$a rb hpa» fi^ iptx^P^ an- 
other works are quoted by ancient iJKoop Kararrdm, ofhut Hjp Ivroptap 
authorities, yiz. a PeHplous of Asia, a wyypdypai. 
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history from Kyroa to Xerxes,^ to have exchanged Herodotus for 
Ktesias would have been a Diomedean bargain. Particularly in 
what concerns the great invasion of Greece (481-478 B.C.), to judge 
by what remains of him,^ Ktesias may, perhaps, furnish a name, a 
fact or two, in supplement, but can hardly ever have been right against 
Herodotus on the main theme.^ On two points at least he must be 
adjudged egregiously in the wrong. Ktesias has placed the battle of 
Plataia before the battle of Salamis, an absolutely fatuous Hysteron 
Proteron : * Ktesias has recorded a successful assault, by the Persians, 
on Delphi, and the sack of the temple — a fable, disproved by the 
material evidences, and far less tolerable, as it stands, than the equally 
fabulous alternative in Herodotus.^ If in all that Ktesias had 
Persian documents and evidence before him, then so much the worse 
for such evidence. Clearly now the chief value of Ktesias is the 
indirect evidence he affords of the importance attached to the work of 
Herodotus, even early in the fourth century, and also, perhaps, of the 
revival of an interest in the memories of the Persian war, consequent 
on the growing conviction that the empire of Asia was within the 
reach of a united Greece. 

§ 6. With Ktesias and Xenophon there passed away the last of the 
historians who could have claimed anything like primitive authority 
in relation to the stories of the Persian war. Xenophon, better em- 
ployed in recounting the experiences and events of his own life-time, 
had DO special reason for an excursus into the field preoccupied by 
Herodotus ; while Ktesias, tempted by his access to special sources, 
invaded that area only to jeopardize the character of a primary 
authority, which he rightly possessed for his own period. To these 
great writers, who still in a sense retain the qualities of the authors 
of the fifth century, historians of a new type succeeded : men whose 

^ This period was comprised in Books Herakleioa as marking the spot where 

7-13. Cp. Fragg, ed. Mueller (Didot, Xerxes was constructing the mole, (2) 

pp. 6^-«7) ; Gilmore, pp. 120-159. the Kretan archers obtained by the 

* Persiea §§ 19-27 corresponds to Hdt. Athenians. (Was Aristeides sent to 

Bka. 7-8. conduct them? Cp. Hdt. 8. 79.) 

' (a) His figures are moderate, esneci- * Disproved by Aischyl. Pers, 806 ff., 

ally on the Greek side (cp. Appenaices by Hdt, and by Ktesias himself, who 

XL, XII., etc.), but even here he ap- supplies no adequate finale to the 

parently thought that the only defenders invasion. 

at Thermoi>ymi were the 800 Spartans, * Hdt 8. 85-89. According to Ktesias, 

and he gives Pausanias at Plataia Manionios, after the battle of Plataia, 

only the forces which he should have at which he had been wounded, was 

given to L«onidas at ThermopylaL desmtched by Xerxes to sack the oracle 

120,000 is given as the number of the at Delphi, and there met his end in a 

Army of Mardonios. (5) Many names hailstorm. The king's purpose was, 

he has in common with Hdt In addi- however, subsequently carried out by 

tion, Kalliades and Timaphemes of Matakas in a fresh expedition despatched 

Trachis, Hesias of Ephesos, Matakas from Asia. It looks as though in the 

the ennncb, look like real persons, (c) Royal Records the account of the in- 

Ktesiaa adds two items to the account vasion of Greece ended with some such 

of Sftlamit, which look sound, (1) the fable. 
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works depended for their existence on the works of their literary 
predecessors, and very slightly, if at all, upon a still living tradition. 
The age was becoming a learned age. Learned men begin to write, 
after a fashion, in a purely historical interest, and from historical 
sources. History, as distinguished from mere logography on the one 
hand, and from personal or contemporary experience on the other, is 
born. Under the circumstances there were, perhaps, but two main 
courses open to such writers: they might epitomize, or they might 
reproduce, with improvements dictated by the canons of the new 
generation, the works of their predecessors. In regard to the story 
of the Persian war, the one alternative was adopted by Theopompos, 
the other was marked by the achievement of Ephoros. Unfortunately, 
our knowledge in the cases of these two great historical writers of the 
fourth century is even more completely dependent upon critical infer- 
ence and reconstruction, combined with the literary history in later 
authorities, than in the case of Ktesias, for no professed epitome of the 
work of either historian has come down to us. With Theopompos,^ 
indeed, we are the less concerned for the present, owing to the nature 
of his principal works,^ albeit his subject will have brought him again 
and again into contact with the acts, the scenes, and some of the 
personages of Herodotean story. His appreciation of Herodotus as a 
writer may not have been high, but he at least paid him the compli- 
ment of beginning his own historiography by making an epitome of 
the Herodotean work.^ Judging by the qualities generally ascribed 
to the PhUippika of Theopompos, we might be tempted to regret that, 
in relation to the Persian wars, the Chian had not exchanged tasks 
with Ephoros of Kyme, and thus perhaps enriched the subject with a 
more critical deposit^ The weight and measure of Ephoros have 
nowadays, in the process of sifting our all too scanty materials, been 
pretty well ascertained.^ Ephoros was neither soldier, statesman, nor 

* Not bom before 380 B.C., survived is, however, the only authority, except 
Alexander, and was with Ptolemy in the four or five late citations, F.H.O, 
Sgypt near the end of the century ; cp. i. 278. Miiller, however, accepts the 
A. Schaefer, Abrisz der Quellenkimde l^ Epitome as a genuine work ; cp. op, c, 
53 f. p. Ixviii. I have shown above that such 

' For the Fragments see Miiller, a work would not have been res a 

FM.O. L 278-333 (upwards of 300). TAeo/xmijETt a«tote e^ in^enio a/t«na ( Voss). 

His historical works comprised 'EXXi7i'tKd ^ The historical character of Theo- 

in twelve Books, carrying on Greek pompos {irv^vicrartn iti.ma9 r(ap 

history from the end of the work of I<ro/cpdroi;s fMOrrrQv) stands high with 

Thucydides to the battle of Knidos Dionys. Hal. Ep, ad Pomp, c. 6 (Usener, 

(Diodor. 18. 42. 6), ^tXtinrticd in fifty- p. 63, Roberts 120 ff.). Polybios had 

eight Books, Le. Makedonian history found fault with him, 8. 11 f. He was 

(¥rith digressions) from the accession of censorious, cp. Plutarch, Lys, 30, and 

Philip, or from the foundation of Philippi anti-Athenian, Athenaios 254 b, but a 

onwMtis (Diodor. 16. 3. 8). For the lover of truth, ib, 85 a. Cp. further 

purposes of this history Theopompos ap, A. Schaefer, op, c, and especially 

was a strictly con temi)oraneous authority. F. Blass, AU, Beredsa/nikeU ii. (1892) 

• Suidas sub n. (lypa\l/€P ixtrofi^v twv 414 ff. 

'Upod&rov laropiujv iv ^i^Lots fi'. This » Muller, F.H.G, I. Ivii. ff. 234-277 ; 
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even taraveller: he was an historian by profession. He wrote, or 
rather he rewrote, history to please an educated public, and his work 
exhibited the results of the application to tradition, whether oral or 
written, of the sophistry and stylism of Isokrates his master.^ That 
his work had merits seems proved not merely by its immediate 
popularity but by its long-lived authority. Those merits can be to 
some extent discerned in the fragments disinterred from his successors,'^ 
in the works of his imitators,^ in the utterances of his admirers and 
critics.* The Histories of Ephoros covered a large space, and a long 
time, after a new fashion.^ His work was the first of its kind.^ It 
digested a vast amount of previous literature, general and special in 
character;^ it presented a homogeneous result, a continuous record, 
with some pretensions to historical science, and no slight expenditure 
of literary art. But the art was rhetorical, the science was sophistic, 
and neither the sophistry nor the rhetoric was the best of its kind. 
Politics, at least for a time, may profit by such devices; natural 
science has a permanent court of appeal, wherein to purge itself from 
mere fancy and fallacy ; but history is neither practical, like politics, 
nor verifiable, like science ; and once evidence has been swept away 
and afterthought installed in the place of autopsy, the case is deeply 
prejudiced, and often but blank ignorance or alternative possibilities 
result from the belated critical inquiry. Ephoros probably did as 
much as any one man ever did to corrupt history in the name of 

Schaefer, op, c § 28, pp. 48 ff. ; Blass, ander as Generalissimo for the Persian 

op. c ii. 427 ff. ; Busolt, Gr. 0. 1.* (1893) war. 

155 ff., IL* (1896) 622 ff.; Wachsmuth, * F.ff.G, i. 234 ff. gives 167 firag- 

EifUeiiung (1895), pp. 498 ff. ments from the Histories ; of these Nob. 

1 Diodor. 4. 1. 3 "E^opoj /a^v yiLp 6 2, 3, 19, ,29, 47, 63, 64, 64, 67, 70, 

Kv/juuotf *IffOKpdTovt dv fiaSifiTrii kt\, 107, 117, show Ephoros to advantage. 
He wrote the history of Greeks from the ' Especiallj Diodoros and Trogns 

return of the Herakleidai to the siege Pompeius. 

of Perinthos (341 B.C.) in twent3'-nine * Polyhios was one of his chief 

Books ; each Book had an introduction, admirers ; cp. 12. 28. 10 ^ yiLp ^Ei>opos 

and was complete in itself; cp. Diod. wap* 6\7fp r^y irpayfiaTel(w Bavfidaioi C^ 

6. 1. 4 rwy yiip fiL^Xiav ixixmiv wewolriKe Koi xard rijp <f>pd<riv Kal icard t6p x^^P^f^ 

wcpiix^w «card yivos rds xpd^cis : 16. 76. koI jcard rrjv irivoiap tQv Xrffx/idTtaPi 

5 ftijiXovt y4ypafl>e rpii,KOvra,y irpoolfuov dciy&rards ivriv iv raU xapeK^dcffft koI 

eKdffTg 7rpo$€ls. His son Demophilos rdis d^* aurou yvwfioXoylcui rrX. In 

added the thirtieth Book, embracing 12. 23 Poly bios defends him from the 

the history of the Sacred War ; cp. criticism of Timaios ; but he also passes 

Diodor. 16. 14. d,F.JI.G. i. 274. Non- an unfavourable judgement on his ac- 

Hellenic nations came in for notice counts of land-battles, 12. 25 g rcDr fiiy 

from their relations with the Greeks. /card OdXarrap ipiytav iwl irocbv inrbvoiav 

The subject matter of the several Books ifrxyiKivai fioi Soxfi rujw 8i xard yrjv 

has been to some extent established, d7(>ciw Areipos flvou reX^<i». Strabo 

but not completely throughout. As he makes much of him ; cp. 422 (Eph. Fr. 

computes the period from the return of 70) and passim, 
the Herakleids to the passage of the ' Cp. note 1 supra. 

Hellespont by Alexander in 384 B.C. as * Polyb. 6. 33. 2 'E^opov, r^v irph>roy Ka2 

785 years, he may have intended to fiivov im^€^\ritUvov rb Ka$6\ov ypd^xtp, 
bring his history down to this date, or ^ Wachsmuth, /.c, to whom I am 

posaiDly to the appointment of Alex- much indebted in what follows. 
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history. He was superior to a merely chronological ordering of 
events, hut he was incapahle of grasping the deeper causes of historical 
phenomena. He formulated a difference hetween myth and truth, 
but he did not scruple to adorn his narrative with fictitious incidents 
and speeches. He found a large portion of his field preoccupied by 
greater men than himself ; he borrowed their work freely and made 
it his own by omissions, combinations, additions, and various stylistic 
devices. Some of his maxims were good,^ but his methods were not 
equal to his maxims. The methods of Ephoros, and the material 
brought together by Ephoros, dominated thenceforward, for the 
period covered by his labours, the history of Greece as reproduced in 
the later writers open still to our inspection. The account given by 
Ephoros of the great Persian war was apparently little more than the 
Herodotean story (perhaps from the EpUonie of Theopompos), rendered 
explicit, coherent, rational, and complete, by inference, by combina- 
tions, by afterthought^ by sheer invention, by all the resources of the 
Isokratean school, perhaps further enlarged or limited by the idio- 
syncrasy which Ephoros himself brought to his task.^ But the * little 
more ' was here, too, * worlds away.' As a result the Ephorean version 
of the story, in whole or part, constituted almost an alternative to the 
Herodotean. Yet two considerations will always operate to obtain for 
the alternative a hearing: first, the possibility that Ephoros had 
recourse to other sources, no longer open to us ; ^ and secondly, the 
certainty that in reconstructing the tradition of the Persian wars, 
according to his lights, he was only doing in the fourth century before 
Christ what we ourselves are doing, according to ours, in the twentieth 
century after Christ. But, as the Ephorean version is known to us 
chiefly from its reproduction by the writers of the Roman period, 
we may conveniently postpone the further consideration of its 
elements, and give precedence here to the extant writers of the 
fourth century, whose works in some cases exhibit, so to speak, the 
moulds to which the Ephorean version owed its form, and in others 
may be found to suggest that the Ephorean version was hardly 
published before it established its authority,^ an authority destined to 
be of secular duration.^ Those writers naturally fall into two groups, 
the Orators and the Philosophers, for Poets, with one notable exception, 

* e.g. Fr, 2, 8 (the latter=Polyb. Persai) and Ktesias. Why not, for 
12. 27. 7 €l dvparbv ijp airrods (sc. remm example, Simonides too ? Where did 
Boriptores) irapeipai xeuri toij irpdy/Mat, Diodoros get his quotation 11. 11. 6? 

Ukonism aiTput down% Wachsmuth ;«^^*>^ *>f ^^% f^"*^"" 'tA^ 

less to Ephorw himself than to his to have used Ephoros ; see § 10 below, 
sources ; out he recognizes a * local ' Plutarch, on his own account, quotes 

patriotism ' in the prominence given to Ephoros freely, and satirically notices 

Aioliansand Kyroe. {Mor. 514) that to have read *'two or 

' The only actual sources recognized three Books" of his was all the excuse 

by Busolt ii.* 624 are Aischylos (the some bores had for their garrulity. 
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are absent^ or silent, in this Choir. The exception is practically but of 
recent creation. A poem, alas ! not quite complete, on The Persians, 
the work of Timotheos of Miletos, has arisen, like so much of the lost 
literature of antiquity, from a grave in Egypt.^ The poem was 
lai^ely concerned with a description of the battle of Salamis,^ but 
unfortunately the description is ideal, tjrpical,* obscure,^ unhistorical,^ 
adding nothing to our knowledge of the battle, however much it may 
enrich our concept of Greek letters, however well it may inaugurate 
the spirit of the age. The exact occasion of the poem remains un- 
certain. The glorification of Salamis can hardly be conceived except 
as a compliment to Athens, and the appeal to the memory of the great 
deliverance seems to herald the cry for the invasion of Asia by an 
united Greece, which was the ideal policy of pan-Hellenism in the 
fourth century B.C. If in a poem on Salamis the poet says a good 
word for Sparta too, that is in keeping with his purpose, of holding 
up as an example to the present the great deeds in the war of 
liberation. The contrast might suggest that the way of salvation for 
the Greek states, amid their mutual destruction, lay in a common 
undertaking directed against the Barbarian.^ 

§ 7. Among the Orators Isokrates fairly claims the first place, 
not mainly on chronological grounds,^ nor even as the founder of a 
school, and as master of Ephoros, but because he advocated that pan- 
Hellenic policy which could not but revive, in its own interest, the 
traditions of the Persian war, and because his extant remains are 
especially rich in references to those traditions. There are three clear 
notes in the pan-Hellenic chord as struck by Isokrates : three leading 
ideas merge in one policy, (a) He everywhere assumes and proclaims 
the absolute dualism of Europe and Asia,^ the inveterate hostility of 

^ For the previously known Fragments ^ There are some elements in the poem 

of Timotheos cp, Bergk, P,L,0, iii.^ not obviously in keeping with such a 

619-626, including three from the Uipaau purpose, and von Wilamowitz-MoUendorff 

For the recovered portion, the edition suggests that Timotheos first produced 

by U. von Wilamowltz - Mbllendorff, it at a pan -Ionic gathering at My kale, 

Leipzig, 1903. c. 398-96 B.C., with a distinctly political 

^ The name Salamis does not actually purpose, in favour of Sparta and her 

occur, but the references to the crossing oligarchic partisans in Miletos and Ionia, 

of the Hellespont justify the identifica- He candidly admits the oddity of a 

tion. I)oem conceived in such a tone, making 

' Nichl die bestimmle Seeschlacht trird the victory of Salamis its theme (es ist 

^eackUdertt aondem die typische, von wahrlich sdUam^ doss daa Dokument 

W.-M. op, c. 58. dieaer Stimmung von dem Siege handeU, 

* Kein Themistokles, kein Aristeides, an den AUien den loniem und den Pelo- 
weder Salamis iwch Psyttaleia getiannt, ponnesiem die Freiheii erkdmpft haUe, 
uberhaupt kein Eigenna/ine, ib. 61. op. c. 64) ; but he does not explain it 

* The description takes no account ^ His life extended from 436 to 388 
of the differences in ships, in tactics, b.c., but '*for us he lives and thinks 
weapons, etc., between ttie poet's own and feels almost exclusively in the years 
time and the day of Salamis, %b. 59. 380-38 B.C.," R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators, 
Fire-arrows make their appearance : Hdt. ii. 2. 

records their use by the Persians against ^ The antithesis between Europe and 

the Akropolis, but not by the Greeks Asia is a constant formula, cp. 4. 90, 
against the king's fleet, 8. 52. 10. 51, 12. 47, etc. Cp. Hdt. 1. 4. 
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Hellene and Barbarian,^ the measureless inferiority of Persia to Greece.* 
(b) He constantly preaches union to the Greek states, with a view to 
carrying war into Asia,^ enriching themselves at the expense of the 
Barbarian,* putting an end to the power of Persia.^ (c) He indicates 
Athens as the natural and proper leader in such an undertaking, as 
the state with the strongest claim to the Hegemony;® but falling 
Athens, he appeals to Sparta ; ^ failing the republics, he will go to king 
or to tyrant ® with the same demand, to head the holy war of revenge 
and advantage.^ With this programme to push, Isokrates naturally 
makes mention of the former wars of glorious memory. But these 
references leave a good deal to be desired in the historical interest. 
They are generally in vague terras and anything but precise.^® Though 
Isokrates advocates action against Asia, his victorious precedents are 
found in Europe. Marathon,^^ Artemision,^^ Thermopylai,^* Salamis,^* 



^ Hellenes and Barbarians are ^tVei 
ToXi/uoi, 12. 163 ; cp. 4. 158 ^tVec 
iroXefUKOs irpds a&ro^s ^o/uey. 5. 42 tIs 
yikp dy {nrep^oX^ yivoiTO rijs ixOpas t^s 
irp6i Sip^f To?f "EXXi;<ri ycpofiivrjs ; re- 
c&Ua Hdt. 7. 11. 

^ Qreeks are to Barbarians as men to 
animals, 19. 23. Evagoras worked a 
miracle in that iK fiap^dpuv flip ''E\\i7J'as 
&rolriiT€Pf 9. 66. Barbarians should be 
mere Helots and Perioikoi for Hellenes, 
4. 131. Cp. Ep. 3. 5. 

• 6. 9 els T^v *A.<rLap rhv irbXcfiov 
i^eveyKeiv: cp. £pp. 3. 2, 9. 11. 

• 4. 133 T^v ^Afflojf Kapirouffdai. ib, 
135 Koiy^ T^v 'Affiav iropdeiv. 5. 130 
ToiJf di ^appdpovs dfpeXiffBai t^v inrdp- 
Xovffav evdaifiovLav, 5. 132 altrxpbv 
irtpiopav TT)v 'Afflav d/xetpov Trpdrrowyav 
T^s Evptiin;?. 

• 5. 120 lAjdXitrra fjutp . . S\yfp r^p 
^cCKelav dveXeiv^ el di fiiiy x^P^^ ^^^ 
irKelaniP dtftoplcoffBai Koi diaXa^eiPf ws 
\4yov<rl TipeSf dirb KtXcir^as fi^xf^ ILiPtJjTrjs 
(i.e. the portion occupied by Greek 
colonies). 

• Athens is the A<rrv ttjs 'EXXd5os, 15. 
299, 16. 27. Sparta deserved well of 
Qreece in the Persian war, but her 
deserts were not to be compared to those 
of Athens, 4. 73; cp. 12. 62, 189. 
While Athens had the Hegemony the 
Persian's army was not allowed to cross 
the Halys, nor his ships to cotne west 
of Phaselis, 7. 80, 12. 69; cp. 6. 59, 
8. 80. 

7 Or. 6. 

• Cp. the Philippos {Or. 5), the Archi- 
datnos {Or. 6). Jason of Pherai had 
promised, 5. 119; Dionysios, 'the tyrant,' 
was willing, 6. 82. 



• 5. 125 virkp <hp kukQs iwddo/iep 
dfjajpeffSai. 4. 133 i^6p ddeOi xoXXd 

KCKT^Bai. 

*° Besides passing references there are 
two great passages dealing at length 
with the Persian war : 4. {Paiiegyr. ) 85- 
99 ; 12. {Panaih.) 49-52 (92, 187). 

" Cp. my Hdt. IV.-VL u. 198 flf. 
(App. X. § 21). 

** 4. 90 ol d* rj/iiT€pOi iraripet ir* 
*ApT€fJu<nopt i^i/iKOPra rpffipeis irXripcba-curres 
irpbs dirav r^ rwy TroXefUwp pavriK^p . . 
ol 3* iifUrepoi rds iUp irpbirXous iplKTfffap, 
iiretd^ 3' i}KOV(TaP Trjs irapddov roirs xoXe- 
fdovi KparovPTaSf oUdde KarairXej^ffaprei 
ktX. The disappearance of all other 
ships, and the reduction of the Athenian 
vessels to sixty, are not Herodotean. 

^' 4. 90 AuKedaifUptot flip els QepfioirvXas 
TTpbs t6 ire^bPf x*-^^^ avrup iiriXi^airreSy 
Kal tQp ffvfifidxup dXlyovs vapaXa^bpteSf 
u>s ip Tots ffrepois Ku>Xi'KroPTes a&rods irepai- 
ripu) irpoeXffeip . . ol flip dieipOdprjffap koX 
Tois ^uxa« PiKuvres rots ffdifiaa-ip dirctxo^, 
ov ydp d^ Tovrb ye Oifus e/xctv, (if ifrH)- 
Oifcav oitHels ydp aOrQp ipvyeip if^lwrev. 
6. 148 Kai ydp ineivup fidXXop Ayatrrai 
rijp ^rrap ript ip QepfioTT^fXais ^ rds AXXa; 
pUas. Cp. 6. 93 (not named), 100 
(1000 Lakedaimonians against 700,000 
barbarians ; their end beyond all praise). 
12. 187 (xepi TTJs avfKpopds rijs Sxa/n-td* 
reus ip QepfioviXais ycpofiipi^s — a disaster 
more glorious than a victory over other 
Hellenes). Isokrates lends no support 
to the theory of a * devotio ' ; also, he 
gives no details (except numbers). 

** Salamis is only once named, 5. 147. 
The battle is referred to, 12. 49, 50, 
very clearly, and taken for granted in 
6. 93-96. 
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Plataia,^ are the battles he cites ; Mykale, and the subsequent victories 
on Asiatic soil, or in Asiatic waters, he ignores. Though he refers in 
exaggerated yet vague terms to the Peace, elsewhere known as the 
Peace of Kallias,^ he never mentions Kimon by name : the history of 
the war ends for him practically with the work of Herodotus. The 
Orator's knowledge is probably in part derived from the work of 
Herodotus,^ but he is not confined or tied down thereto. He employed 
other sources, however, to very little purpose, for he adds very little 
to our knowledge. His terminology is interesting, as compared, for 
example, with that of Thucydides : the war with him is always the 
Persian war,* the Medes retire into the background.^ He confirms, if 
borrowing direct or indirect is confirmation, many material items in 
the Herodotean record : the Hellespontine bridge,^ the Athos canal,*^ 
the Isthmian wall,® the chief events. His estimate of numbers is 
probably based on Herodotus ; ^ but whole episodes are missing, and 
there is a plentiful lack of de tails. ^^ The alteration of emphasis, the 
new stress laid on certain points, are especially significant. The 
evacuation of city and land by the Athenians — an event which 



* 12. 92 a Tolyvp irepl UXaraiias 
frpo^eu', drowot 9lp etrit^, el ravr tlprqK^i 
(sc. xepi r^f u/sMffTos koI x*^^''"^'''®? 
r% AaK€9aifU>vlutp) iKiUnav fi^ funjeOeiritf 
Sm 4p T§ x***P9^ ffrpaTtnrtdevffdfievoi ficO* 
ilfuop KoX tQv aWtap irvfi4tjixi*>^ koX xapa- 
To^d/icFM Tciis ToXcfdoii Kul Owr6.fjL€voi ToTs 
Beoit roit inr* iKtlviov Idpv/iipoii o& fxbvop 
"^XevBepflbtrafUP (sic) rtop ^EKKi^pwp rods fi€0* 
JUium Sprat dXXd koX robt ipayKaffdipras 
yofia-BoA fur' ixelpup, xal ravr iirp6,^a.nep 
WXaraiiat XaftSpres fjL6povs Bokotwp <tvp- 
aytawiffrds ktK There is a reference in 
the FkOaikos (14) 57-8 (where PlaUia is 
treated mainly as an Athenian victory), 
bat none in the Archtdamos. 

* 4. 118, 7. 80, 12. 59, Phaselis and 
the Halys as the western termini of the 
king's arms. 

' Cp. 4. 94, Xerxes hopes to capture 
Peloponneae by help of Athenian navy ; 
4. 52, 91, 8. 42, Athenians as the 
saviours of Hellas, etc. 

« 6 Utpaucbs irhXefios, 6. 42, 8. 88, 12. 
49, 14. 57, 15. 233. 6 x. 6 irpbt S^p^vp, 
12. 71, 161 ; cp. 4. 71, 5. 42. 4. 68 
ivi^opikTraros {tip odp twp iro\4fiu}P 6 
n€pffuc6t y&YOP€P (0 Thucydides !). rd 
nepaucd, 7. 75, 8. 37, 90. 

* The conquest of the Medes by Eyros 
and the Persians is mentioned 9. 37. 
This fiiot Isokrates might have had of 
Hdt, bat the precision of language is 
perhaps doe to writers like Xenophon 
and Eftetias, and to the constant practice 
of diplomacy. * Medism ' is mentioned 



as a capital offence, 4. 157 ; even now- 
adays a curse is pronounced on any 
citizen who proposes a mission to the 
* Persians.* (Aristophanes and Thucy- 
dides are less nice in the use of the 
terms.) 

• 4. 89 t6p flip 'EXXiJo-irovroJ' ^-eiJ^aj. 

7 4. 89 t6p d* 'ABu) diopO^as (an ex- 
aggeration for rijp d* *AkHip). 

8 4. 93. 

• On the Greek side he diminishes 
Hdt.'s figures : the Athenians sent only 
sixty ships to Artemision, the Spartans 
only ten to Salamis (12. 49), but there 
the Athenians outnumbered all the other 
Greek contingents put together. The 
1000 Lakedaimonians for Thermopylai 
are already in Hdt. implicUe, cp. note 
7. 202. On the Persian side the figures 
are more obviously Herodotean ; 4. 117 
gives the fleet as 1200, 12. 49 gives it 
as 1300, both figures obviously related 
to Hdt. (and Aischylos). The five 
millions in 12. 49 come from Hdt 7. 
186. The figure 700.000 (6. 100, 12. 49) 
for the fj^xtfioi (Hdt's word) may have 
been got by dropping the words koI 
ixardp in Hdt. 7. 60, 184. 

^^ The attack on Delphi, the battle 
of Mykale, the siege of Sestos nowhere 
occur, and no battle is described in an^ 
detail. Names are rare. Eurybiades is 
mentioned (to his discredit) 12. 49, but 
not Leonidas, Pausanias, Leotychidas, 
much less Alexander, Mardonios, etc 
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• 

Thucydides treated so cavalierly, and Herodotus was content to record 

in simple terms — comes up for ample rhetorical emblazonment^ The 

Aristeia are claimed for Athens from first to last, by a fiction at 

Salamis, an absurdity at Plataia.^ Themistokles is the hero of 

the war : in this respect the Eettung by Thucydides, the diminished 

horror of Medism, and the re-adjustment of the perspective, due to 

mere lapse of time, have brought justice to the memory of the 

' Liberator of Hellas/ * There, are, perhaps, but three concrete items 

which Isokrates supplies to the actual story of the war, and those, 

moreover, not above suspicion or dispute: (1) the curse on Medizers;* 

(2) the indefensibility of Athens in 480 B.C. ;^ (3) the vow of the 

lonians not to rebuild the holy places destroyed by the Barbarian, as 

an eternal witness against his impiety.^ The first point hardly touches 

the history of the war itself, though it attests the impression left on 

the minds of the Athenians, especially perhaps by the connexion 

between Medism and a tyrannic restoration. The third point is of 

dubious authenticity, and in its Isokratean form tends by anticipation 

to discredit the similar vow when recorded of the Hellenes.^ The 

second point could hardly have been anything more with Isokrates 

than with ourselves, namely, a legitimate and correct inference from 

the history of Athens previous to the war, and during the war itself. 

In all this, then, there is practically nothing new or valuable, for the 

historian of the war, to be got from the pages of Isokratea His 

value and interest for us lie elsewhere. Isokrates displays the 

patriotic revival of interest in the Persian wars during the first half 

of the fourth century, ere yet the rise of Makedon had taken all heart 

out of the cry for a war by Athens and Sparta against the Asiatic 

barbarians.^ Isokrates attests the patriotic revolt against the shameful 

* inrip Tijs tup HXKuav iXevOeplai, 5. "^ 4. 157 ^i' d^ ratr ffvXkdyois #n xal 
147; 6. 43, S3; 8. 43; 12.50; 15. 233. vOv dpdf iroiowTai, xph^ dWo n x/»7- 

* 4. 72, 7. 75, 8. 76, 12. 189 ^i' ^ /AaWf-ety, ef tw ^iruciypu/ceiJeTat IX^/wau rwi' 
(sc r^ xoXifUfi T^ irp6s S^ip^rjp) irXiop itoXitCjp, 

8n/fpeyKav AaKtSoufiwlwv iv dircuri roii ^ 12. 50 ol 9^ iraripet ijfuop difd^raroi 

Kwdi^ois H Veivoi rwi' dXXwp, ycytPiifUvoi koX t^v irhXiv ^cXeXotir6res 

'15. 807 tU 8* fjv 6 fi€T* iKCtPOP (sc. 3iA t6 fi^ rereixiffBai /car* iKtipov riof 

Miltiades) rods "EXXi7i'aj iX€v$€p<il)aas #cal xp^^^^ """^ 

roi>t Tpoybvoxn iwl rifv rjyffioplay Kal t^ip ^ 4. 155 f. tL 8* o^k txOp^^ a&rois i<rrl 

Svpoarelapf fiP iaxop, irpoayayiirp, iri 8i tup irap' iifuf^, ot Ktd t4 t&p 0€Qp ?5ij 

T^p ^Affip T^p Tov Il€tpa4u)s Karidujp Kal Kal roi>s P€u>s ffvXStp ip rt^ wporiptfi voXifup 

t6 reixot iKdpTUP AaKeSaifiopLtop rj ir6Xe( Kal KaroKdeiP irdXfiriiraM ; 9t j Kal roii 

ircptfiaXibp ; 12. 51 6. t^p 6fJLoXoyovfiipus "lupas Sl^iop iwaipelp, &n rCap ifiwprfo'dipriap 

dTOffiy atriop etpai 86^aPTa Kal tov t^ UpGtp iirripdcavT* e( rcres Kipijfrciajf fj irdXiP 

pavfMX^^iv ytpiffOai Kard rpbrrop koX tQp els rdpxaia Karaffrijffai fiovXriBeUp, o^k 

AXXciiv dxdPTUP tG>p ip iKeLp<f t(} xf^^V dxopovPTiS irb$ep iwiffKcvdafixruf, dXA* Xp* 

KaropOuBiPTUP. 15. 233 6. iiye/iC/p ip inrdfxprifM tcXs ixiyiypofUpoii f Tijs r(ap 

T<fi ToXifufi rf n.€pfftK<^ yep6fi€Pos. In 4. ^p^dpojp dee^las. Was this item first 

154 his reception by the Persians is re- produced by one of the Ionian writers 1 
ferred to, without reprobation. Aristeides ^ Cp. p. 40, and p. 100 note 2 if^ra. 

is only once named, 8. 75, and then in ^ Isokrates had been anticipated in 

a breath with Themistokles and Miltiades his Propaganda by Gorgias ; cp. Fr. 1 

as far better men than the later Dem- Orat, AU, (Baiter-Sauppe) ii. 129 6 5^ 

agogues. 'OXv/AirtJcds Xl/yo/t inrip rod fxeytcrav a&rif 
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peace of Antalkidas, and against the position assigned to the Great King 
in purely HeUenic afiairs.^ Isokrates implies a new public, sick of the 
miserable memories of the Peloponnesian war, and ripe for a return to 
the happier moments of Herodotean story. Isokrates prepares the 
retractation of that story by his own disciples, whether in an historical 
or a political interest. But from his own point of view the appeal 
of Isokrates was not destined to be a success. It suffered from an 
inherent defect: it was superseded by an external accident. The 
pan-HeUenism of Isokrates lacked a practical finish, a political goal 
The war to which he evoked the Hellenes was to be a war of revenge, 
of spoliation, but without further and higher aims.^ It could not be 
otherwise, for his crusade was preached to the city-republics of Greece 
in the first instance, and nothing but a monarchy could replace the 
Persian throne, or govern the Persian empire.^ 

Isokrates overlooked the difference between a defensive war and a 
war which should carry the Greeks into Asia : victory in the one case 
was possible to a republic or a league of republics, success in the 
other only possible to the military genius of a single leader. Isokrates 
could at most have looked forward to a fresh Peace with Persia upon 
the old terms, real or supposed. The inner purpose of the summons 
of Isokrates was, to do him justice, not war with the king, but peace 
among the Greeks. The war with Persia was to be again, as it had 
been of old, a means to a pan-Hellenic union, which could have been 
only, as of old, evanescent. Even so much was not realized. The 
ideal of Isokrates failed, as all ideals fail which aim at revivals, 
restorations, of the past : history will not repeat itself. He omitted 
to reckon with the unforeseen, that is, the accidental, which was also 
the obvious. The peace of Greece resulted from the Makedonian 
conquest, which indeed merely suppressed or smothered rivalry and 
bloodshed between cities and between factions, md not from pan- 
Hellenic movements or ideals. But Greece, reduced to the peace of 
impotence, set Makedon free to realize, and more than realize, the 
ambitions of Isokrates ; and the process of events proved, not for the 
first nor for the last time, that the world-history provides a better 
solution of the world-problem than is dreamt of in the philosophy of 
political doctrinaires. 

(GoTsifte) iiro\ir€ii$ri • ffrcurid^ovaap yd.p ijs ovdels Ai* iTrtSci^eicp oOt cUax^u) rwirorc 

tV BXXd^ ipdtf 6tu>voias ^vfi^ovXos yevofUviiv kt\. When it serves his turu 

o^oit iyiwero rpiTUf iirl roM ^ap^dpovs he is less opprobrious, 8. 16, 68. 

nd wtWiow i^Xo iroi€t<T^ai rCov ttrXtav - Cp. notes 3, 4, 5, p. 80 supra, 

ft^ rdt dXXi^Xctfv ir6Xetr, dXXd rijv ' Isokrates knew that the Greeks were 

Twr ^appdpov x^P^^' ^- Blass, AU. intolerant of monarchy : 5. 107 ovk 

Beredtamkeii L' (1887) 58 f. dates the eiOifffUvovi inrofUveiy rdf fiovapxl-o-s : he 

speech OL 97, 392 b.c. (Oneken and knew the dangers that attended monarchy 

Keil had placed it in the fifth century.) iu Greece, ib. 108. But he overlooked, 

^ Isokrates does not name Antalkidas, apparently, the connexion between 

bat he frequently refers to the Peace of monarchy and big warfare, and that 

387 B.C. as a disgrace, 4. 115 ff., 175 ff. ; with Jason of Pherai, the Dionysioi, 

12. 106 Toia&rrtt^ ixoii^aPTo t^v elpi/iyrjPf Philip under his eyes. 
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§ 8. If Isokrates focusses the pan-Hellenic ideal, which served, for 
Half a century, as a protest against the domestic and internecine 
warfare of the Greek city-states, Demosthenes, of the remaining 
orators, best serves to document the more practical question, which 
was coming to a head of flame about the middle of the fourth century.^ 
Demosthenes was no disciple of Isokrates ' ; in almost every respect 
the younger politician contrasts with the elder doctrinaira True, 
Demosthenes too would fain have seen Athens at the head of a united 
Hellas, but with a view not to an offensive war against Persia, but to 
a defensive war against Makedoa The objective of Demosthenes was 
near, was practical, and was brought to the test. His policy failed, 
not from any proper inconsistency, but because the penetration of 
Hellas by Makedon in the fourth century was an infinitely more 
feasible movement than the invasion of Hellas by the Persians had 
been at any time. Makedon was at hand ; the Makedonian soldiery 
was armed and trained in the best traditions of Greece itself, raised 
to a higher power. Makedonian policy had tiie simplicity and self- 
consistency which only a monarchical state can achieve; and the 
Makedonian monarchy represented still the feudal kingdom of the 
heroic age, reinforced by the statecraft of six centuries. It was 
hardly even an accident that Greece in its decadence was confronted 
in succession by two Makedonian leaders of- extraordinary ability. 
Athenian orators might declaim against Philip and Alexander as 
" Barbarians " ; the Dorians of the Kathodos had been rude warriors, 
led by unlettered chieftains, but the court of Pella had long enjoyed 
relations with the centres of Hellenic culture, and been the resort of 
Hellenic poets and professors : it was not so much a civilization as 
merely the form of government which now distinguished Makedonian 
and Hellene. On the other side the city-states were hastening to 
decay. The mutual rivalries, which Isokrates wished in vain to 
dissolve in a common hostility to Asia, had exhausted the miniature 
republics of Greece. Athens never recovered from the Peloponnesian 
war. Sparta collapsed at Leuktra.* The might of Thebes was buried 
in the grave of Epameinondas.^ Money had a new, or at least a 
manifold multiplied, power in politics ; statesmen were venal, as at 
Kome during the century preceding the fall of the Republic.^ Moral 

^ The Athenian occnpation of Ther- fortunately almost an oratorical common- 

mopylai took place in 352 B.C. The first place ; cp. [Lys.] 2. 60, Lyknrg. 60. 

Philippic was delivered in 861 B.C. The • Philippus omnia castella expngnari 

battle of Ghaironeia was fought 338 B.C. posse dicebat in quae modo asellus 

^ Cp. Plutarch, Mor. 844, Life qf Denu onustus auro posset ascendere, Cicero 

6. The majority, with more probability, ad AtL 1. 16. 12 ; cp. Plutarch, Mcr, 

regarded Isaios as his master. 178. The fate of Fhilokrates ia a 

^ idav ydp irXriy^ oitx inrfivtyKtp i/ conspicuous illustration ; the mutual 

ir6Xtt irrX., Aristot. Pol. 2. 9. 16 = 1270 a. recriminations of Aischines and Demo- 

* r^ y6.p *Eirafi€ivJtydov ffiifuiri <rvv4' athenes show what could be belieyed ; 

Baype r^v Svyafut^ tQv Orifialw 6 Kaip6s, the missions of Timokrates, and other?, 

Demades, § 14. The metaphor is un- what was expected. The adventure of 
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enthosiasm had declined upon social and domestic topics : the contrasts 
of wealth and poverty, the cult of the individual, the rights of women 
and of slaves.^ The good man was no longer a good citizen. Public 
burdens were evaded ; military service was left to professionals and 
adventurers ; the mob was demoralized by freedom and flattery. Yet 
Athena was not wholly without a prophet In the welter of corrup- 
tion Demosthenes stands up, a far grander and more truly tragic hero 
than Cicero amid the ruins of the Roman Republic. Demosthenea 
recalled the frivolous freemen of his day to the virtues of their 
Others. He praised famous men of old in the vain hope of reinvigor- 
ating their degenerate offspring. He stood not for one order in the 
state against the state, but for Athens in Hellas, and for Hellas against 
Makedon. His foe, if not a barbarian, was at least a foreigner. His 
watchword was not Conquest and Empire, but Defence and Liberty. 
On his work and his wisdom the biographer has one verdict to pass, 
the hiatorian another : let philosophy harmonize them, if it can. His 
policy was a failure, yet his every utterance was a success. He roused 
Athena, at last, to a great effort ; he reformed her finances, he restored 
her army, he reconciled her with Thebes, he set the allied forces in 
the field, he barred for one glorious moment at Chaironeia the advance 
of the Makedonian. The moral force and constancy of Demosthenes 
make hia failure splendid. But his end was less glorious : happier hia 
memory had he fallen, where he fought, in the ranks at Chaironeia. 
He clung to the forfeit cause of so-called Freedom with a desperate 
consistency, in which too probably the personal factor counted over 
mach. He would have welcomed the triumph of the utter 
barbarian over the Makedonian, if so be Athens might still pretend to 
a liberty which she had long ceased to deserve. He had little sense 
of the generosity of the victor, or sympathy for the champion of 
Eoropey or foresight of the mission of Makedon, or insight into 
the signs of the times. As Cicero Caesar, so Demosthenes survived 
Alexander, only to exult, like Cicero, in the extinction of a too 
generous opposite, and to fall a victim to his own consistent hatreds, 
and the not unnatural resentment of Alexander's heirs.^ 

It is hardly, then, from Demosthenes that we could expect much 
direct light upon the antiquated war with Persia. He has no pre- 
judice against the Persian as such. His first public speech is a veiled 
protest against the chimerical idea of undertaking a war against the 
Persian king.' For him the barbarian foe of Hellas and Athens resides 

Harpftlot has left a smudge even on the ' He had, of course, a momeut of late 

fur name of Demosthenes. For Rome triumph in his recall (like Ariiiteides 

q)L Sallost, lug, 8, 18, 15, 20, 29, 31, before him ; cp. fOr. 26. 6) from Aigins, 

88, 85, 80, etc quickly turned to woe by the failure of 

^ Aristophanes and the New Comedy, toe Lamian campaign (like Cicero's /o, 

ths imperraet Sokistics Plato and Aris- Triumphe {PhiU 14), hy the failure of 

toUe all attest, in their several ways, the campaign round Mutina). 

the decline of political interests, of ' irepl avfifiopiQp, Or. 14, delivered in 

pabliclife, of citizenship. 854 b.o. on the report of a projected 
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in Pella. He hoped to see Greece quit of the Makedonian by means 
of the Persian. He is practically prepared to medize, up to a certain 
point : he will receive and use Persian gold, not to stir up strife among 
the Greek states, but to unite them against Makedon.^ He thinks 
Ronon's rebuilding of the walls, by means of Persian gold and 
Phoenician labour, more creditable than their original erection by 
Themistokles ! ^ He could have little hopes of Sparta, the old yoke- 
fellow of Athens in the Persian war.^ He had no prejudice against 
the Thebans, who would defy Philip and Alexander, even though 
they had * betrayed' Hellas to Persia in the days of yore.* 
Demosthenes had no special interest in the old wars with Persia, 
except as furnishing examples to be employed against Makedon, or 
the Makedonian partisans in Athens.^ For the mere story 
Demosthenes appears to inherit a Periklean indifference, a Thucydidean 
disdain.^ Nowhere does he acknowledge or betray any debt to 
Herodotus. There is but one item which looks like an Herodotean 
reminiscence, the embassy of Alexander to Athens, and that is 
inaccurately remembered.^ His nominal blunders, as Kimon for 
Miltiades,^ Perdikkas for Alexander,^ do not inspire us with con- 
fidence to accept from him Kyrsilos in place of Lykidas as the name 
of the Athenian traitor in 479.^^ Demosthenes is more instructive 
on the memorials of the war,^^ which belong in a sense to the history 
of the FentekontaeieriSy and on the events of that history itself,^^ than on 

invasion of Greece by Artaxerxes Ochos. of Perikles ap. Thuc. 2. 36. 4 rd /<^ 

The orator nses the opportunity, how- icarA iroK^fiovs ipya, olt ^ifcurra iicr^rjy 1j 

ever, to exhort Athens to put her house e^ a^ol ^ oi waripet ijfiQif fidpfiapov 1j 

in order. ''£\\i7i'a ro\4fjuov iiriStrra TpodOfuas '^fivwd- 

^ Aischines 8. 238, Deinarchos 1. 10, A^e^a, fjunKprryopelp iv clBbaip ov ^vXbfievm 

18, Diodor. 17. 4. 8 iroXXA ydp xp^H^'^d idaoj. This Periklean reserve was, per- 

^HiffUf oArbw c[\ri^4pou xapd Ilepiriap tva haps, necessitated by the economy of 

roXireiJi/reu Kard Maxcd^ytap ktX. the Thucydidean work, the iKpoXi (1. 

2 Or. 20. 71 flf. (c. Lq>t. 354 B.C.); cp. 98-117)' supplying the omission ; but 

Xen. ffelL 4. 8. 12. for the real attitude of Thucydides cp. 

• Plutarch, Kimon 16 ad/. § 4 siipra. 

• 14. 33 f. cl Toivvv res olerou OripcUovs ^ ibid, rot/s fikp itfier^povs irpoySvow 
iaeadax fier* iKcivov (sc. rov ^pj^dpov) i^bv avroU riav Xotrwi' &px^^^ 'EXXiJi'wi' 
kt\. iyu> toIpw of/tat TOffovrov dWx**'' ^^hjt' a'uroi^ viraxo^iP fioffiXcT, od pi&pop 
Orfpaiovs rov fUT* ixelpov ttot tp iXOctp iwl odx dpoaxoM^ovs rbp \6yop tovtop, rjpU* 
roi>s "^WrjpaSt Cxrre xoXXiuy h.p xpiJA^Twy, ^\$€P 'AX^^apSpos 6 ro&rwp wpdyopot Tepl 
€t ^xo*^' dovpoi^ irplaaOoA y€p4ff$(u ripd ro&nap Krjpv^, dXX4 koX ttjp X^P<^ iKXtrttP 
airdit xaipbp 5i* oO rds irporipas dpaXiJ- TrpoeXo/jJpom kt\. The Orator evidently 
(TOPrtu irpbs roin "EkXripai dfjuiprlas. dates the mission before Salamis. 

• 14. 30 wj fiip rods ixibpras ixelptop * Or. 23. 206. 

dfivpo^fuBaf ol yLapaOG>pi kqX SaXa/Lu>t ^ 23. 200. The same mistake occurs 

rG>p wpoybpup airrov pAKurr* tip eldeup. in iOr. 13. 24. 

But this is in 854 B.C., before the Make- ^^ 18. 204 ; cp. Hdt 9. 5 and note 

donian question has become acute ; cp. ad I.e. 

p. 84 note 1 mpra. ^^ The sword of Mardonios 24. 129 

• Cp. Or. 6. 11, his perfimctory apology (cp. note to Hdt 9. 22), the walls of 
for the omission of a recital of the der- Themintokles 20. 71, the great Athena 
ring deeds a xdyrw dtfi 7Xfx<M'Tai X^ty, 19. 272 (the Poikile Stoa and the 
d^fwf 3* Milt elireip M^ptfrcu, Si&rtp Delphian tripod are in t69. 94-96). 
Kdy^ irapaKel\/fw diKoiufs with the words ^' The mission of Arthmios of Zeleia 
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the Persian war proper. The building of the walls and the origin of 
Uie Athenian alliance and empire he may have taken from Thucydides ; 
but the record of the mission of Arthmios and his attainder, the 
account of the Peace of Kallias, are tnie oratorical deposit ; and the 
notices of the sword of Mardonios, of the great Athena, are his own. 
Even the heroes of the war are oftenest mentioned for services or 
characteristics subsequent to the war. Aristeides is the model of a good 
statesman ; but it is his assessment of the tributes and the modesty of 
his mansion alone which are specified to his credit.^ Themistokles is 
" the most illustrious man of his time " ^ — the Thucydidean Rettung has 
had its effect — and he is described as the author of the evacuation of 
the city,' and as "the victor of Salamis,"* only to be robbed of this title a 
moment later.^ His building of the walls, and his subsequent pride and 
its punishment, had sharper lessons for Demosthenes.^ In the extant 
and authentic orations none other of the heroes of the war with Xerxes 
is mentioned, no, nor even that monarch himself.^ The events, or 
battles, of the war with Asia fare no better. The great battles are 
enumerated in the celebrated adjuration which was provoked by 
Aischines, and was intended to crush him ; ^ but Salamis alone comes 
in for any detailed notice,' and the notices add nothing to our know- 
ledge of the event, though the tribute to Themistokles, and the 
emphasis laid upon the evacuation of land and city, have, as already 



9. 41-46, 1». 271-72. The Peace of 
Kallias 19. 273, which here aDpeara in 
a more extensiye fonn than in Isok rates. 
The fikll of Pansanias {6 ruv AaKeScu- 
Pa^iKe^) and the remarkable 
iings of the Plataians acainst the 



proGoedl 
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kedaimonians before the Ampniktyonic 
oonrt occur in t59. 97, 98. 

1 In 8. 21 he is coupled with Nikias, 
Pesiklee, and the Demosthenes of Thuoy- 
dileui story, as a sample of the good 
old times ; in 8. 26 witn Miltiades, for 
the simplicity of his private estab- 
lishment. (So too Themistokles and 
Itatiades, 23. 207.) In 23. 209 he 
appewrs as the assessor of the tributes. 
Ae only passage which might bear 
directly on Hdt is in fOr. 26. 6 (Aigina 
IB his residence in exile, cp. Hdt. 8. 79). 

• 20. 71 6 rwp Kttff iavrbp iivdvTUP 

' IS. 204. By a characteristic in- 
aceoracy Demosthenes aacribes his 
election as Strategos to his carrying this 
measure. In 6. 10 the evacuation of 
Athens is mentioned without reference 
to Themistokles. 

^ 28. 196 r^ rf^ ip ^"Safjupi pavfULxUnp 
PunffUPTtk, 

• 28. 198 o^6* imp Mtls icrts tp efroi 
T^ ip ZaXafui't pavfMxlap B€fiurroK\4ovt, 



dXX' *ABrfpaiiap. There was some reason 
for the difference between the fourth 
and fifth century fashion in such matters: 
in the fifth century the Athenians 
fought their own battles, in the fourth 
they hired others to fight for them. Cp. 
also tl3. 21, 22. 

• 23. 205 iKeiPOi BefuffroKXia Xa/36»^€s 
fxei^op aOrwp d^iovpra ^popeip i^ifiXaaap 
iK rift ir6\€(as koI firjduT/Jidp Kariyptaaop, 
For the walls 20. 71 ff. 

^ Xerxes, Leonidas, Pausanias are 
named in what would be the most re- 
markable passaffe in Demosthenes on the 
Persian wars, if only it were authentic : 
t59. (c Neaer,) 94-98. It contains the 
astounding blunder that half the 
Plataians died with Leonidas at Thermo- 
pylai ; it describes Pausanias as *king' 
of the Lakedaimonians (cp. Hdt 9. 76, 
note) ; it makes the Plataians prosecute 
the Lakedaimonians before the Arophi- 
ktyonic court for the elegy on the 
Delphian tripod. For the notices of 
Alexander see p. 38 note 1 below. 

B 18. 208 M TOi>f yiapaOQpi, TpoKip- 
8vP€^aPTat TUP wpoydptap Kal toi>» ip 
nXarouacf xafKLTCL^a/Upovs koI roin 4p 
ZoXo/uyi pavftax^o^^o-t koI roi)t ir* 
*Aprr€fjMrlif. 

' Cp. notes 4, 5, 8 above, and 5 p. 86. 
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seen, a value of their own. Perhaps the only precise item which 
Demosthenes contributes to the history of the war is the destruction, 
real or supposed, of the fugitives from Plataia, by the Makedonian 
king, Alexander, for which the orator hardly thanks him.^ Yet the 
variants and the blunders of Demosthenes are evidential, not merely 
of his own indifference to the subject, but also of the existence of 
sources and traditions, probably Athenian, in the fourth century, other 
than the Herodotean work. 

AiscHiNRS might, from his opposition and hostility to Demo- 
sthenes, be expected to furnish a contrast too in his utterances on the 
Persian question, but the contrast is not a very strong one. Possibly, 
if more remained of the literary and oratorical efforts of Aischines, 
references to the Persian wars of old might be more copious ; but the 
three extant orations ' add nothing to the traditional deposit^ so far 
as the story in Herodotus goes. Aischines as a Makedonian partisan 
is, indeed, personally above the slightest suspicion of an intrigue with 
the Persian ; ^ he can, with a good conscience, use the case of Arthmios 
of Zeleia as a precedent against Demosthenes,^ and invoke the 
memories of the Persian war to discredit Demosthenes and his 
compact with the Barbarian.^ But, for tlie most part, Aischines uses 
the names and events of the Persian war in a conventional manner ; ^ 
and his best contribution to the actual evidences falls into the history 
of the Pmiekontaeieris^ to which also belongs, strictly speaking, his most 
elaborate historical reference, a borrowed patch, riddled with errors.® 
But the conventional use of the heroic names and events of the Persian 
war is itself not without significance for the state of the traditions in 
the fourth century. Themistokles is before all the hero of the war, 
and no touch or hint of prejudice occurs to mar his fame.' Aristeides 

^ Demosthenes substitates, indeed, the ^ 3. 258 (where the phrase ^(cic^pu^ar 

name of Perdikkas (Thacydidean pre- . . i^ dxd<n^ ^f 'A^rcuM Apxova-tp diows 

oocapation ?) as the Makedonian king that the incident cannot belong to tha 

who overwhelmed the remnant of the Herodotean period of the Persian war). 

Persiana from Plataia : 23. 200 lltpdUKq. * § 259 BcfuffroKXia 8i koX toM h 

Tt^Kurik riitf Tov pap(3dpoviroT* iriffTpartUiM MapaOCoPi reXeunJcroyras koI rodt iw IlXa- 

§ia4n\t6ovTi yLaxebovias rot>s iivaxfapovvras rouous «ca2 airroi>s roin rd^ovt roin rOv 

ix UXaTouQv rGtp pap^dpwv SiafpOeipajn-i irpoy6vu}v oHk Slv oUaOt orcvd^eu, el b ficrd 

KoX WXetoy rdn^x^AMi x(Ki}<ravrt r^ ^offiKtti, tG>v pap^dpwv bfuoKoyStv rwi "EXXj^tri 

The same mistake occurs in tl3. 24. dyrnrpdrrtip <rT€^ayw0iijer(u; ForMopa- 

Tha correct name is given in Philip's dQvi we might have expected ZaXo^t. 

Letter tl2. 20 f., as also the scene of the By "EXXi^rt must be meant Makedonians. 

butchery ' Amphipolis,' and the golden • 2. 75, 172 ; 3. 132, 181. 

Alexander at Delphi, from the spoil ; ^ 3. 183-185, a passage which supplies 

cp. p. 87 note 7 supra, the epigrams on the Hermai erected 

* (1) c, Ttmareh, {2) De fctUa legal, after the Strymonian campaign. (The 

(3) c Ctesiph, The Epistles are generally Picture of Marathon is mentioned § 186.) 

regarded as spnrious. * 2. 172 ff. This passage is apparently 

' Cp. t^. 11. 8. The idea of his based on Andokides ; cp. Andokides 8. 5. 

soing to the Persian king is absurd, Also Aisch. 1. 125. 

but the further statement is true in * 1. 25, coupled with Perikles and 

character: jceUrocrd ne/KTfanr/itf «ra2 Mi^wr Aristeides: 2. 9, with Alkihiades of 

oddetf (^ irvrk 4>pw€i» koX wdrrufP IJKtffra xXet<rroj» rCiv 'EXXiJi'wi' Slt^ji Si^eyxay i 

AinAoaOiviit, 8. 181 with Miltiades and Aristeides 
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too is a name to conjure with ; but he is remembered for his assess- 
ment of the tribute,^ for his justice, or righteousness,^ not for anj 
special service in the Persian war. The battle of Artemision is once 
named,' Plataia twice,^ Salamis some three or four times ^: this 
crescendo on the names of Themistokles and Salamis represents the 
common sense of Athenian historians; the gradual appropriation of 
Plataia by Athenian glory-seekers is almost more significant. No 
Spartan, no Persian, is named by Aischines, but in one remarkable 
passage, the orator, pointing the contrast between the position of the 
Persian king in the past and in the present, to the greater glory 
of Makedon, uses phraseology which might go back, directly or in- 
directly, to the pages of Herodotus.^ We are but imperfectly informed 
on the state of Athens during Alexander's campaigns in Asia, but 
apparently the destruction of Thebes had made so deep an impression 
upon her nearer neighbour that any active co-operation with the 
Persian was left to the remoter and less assailable Sparta.^ The time 
in Athens was largely occupied by the long-drawn struggle between 
Aischines and Demosthenes, a purely personal issue, which ended in 
the vindication of Demosthenes and the voluntary withdrawal of his 
bitter foe into exile. From his retreat in Asia, Aischines will have had 
news of the Harpalian affair, and have witnessed the fall of his hated 
rival As he apparently survived the death of Alexander, he will have 
digested, with what grace he could, the triumphant recall of Demo- 
sthenes, and have received, without regret, the subsequent news of his 
miserable end. It was hardly with reflexions upon the Persian wars 
of old that Aischines consoled his expatriation ; and the rate at which 
Alexander had made history during his adventurous reign of three 
lustres may well have cast those old memories for a while into the shade. 
Lykurgos, of one party and policy with Demosthenes, per- 
formed prodigies in the reorganization of the finances of Athens, 
making thereby possible the desperate attempt to realize the foreign 
policy of his friend. But as an orator Lykurgos offers a greater 
contrast to Demosthenes than Aischines, and betrays some of the 
literary merits, or defects, of the Isokratean school. His sole surviv- 
ing oration, a forensic speech for the prosecution of one Leokrates, 
on the charge of having abandoned, or betrayed, his country, after 
Chaironeia, smells of the lamp, and contains incidentally more ancient 
history than the whole extant corpus of Aischines. There are, in 

anin, «nd as Strategos at Salamis. ^ 3. 132 01^6 /u^y ruy Ile/KriDf'/SairiXfi/f, 

<Tli6 EpitUes imitate, cp. 8. 2 ; 7. 2, 3 ; 6 rhp "Adu 8iop6^as, 6 rbv '£XXi^<nrorroy 

11. 7. The phrase in 3. 2 6 Hjv 'EXXd^a f eiJ^aj, 6 yijv Kal QStap roin "EXXt/i'oj o/rwy, 

iXtvBtpiSiafkt is remarkable.) 6 roXfuav iv rais imaroKah ypd4>€iv &n 

* 2.23 A TPi>f 0Apouf r<l|ajT0ts''EXXi7(ri: deffvirris i<rrl» ArdfTwv dyd/xarutp dip* 
cpi 8. 268. iiXlov dvt6rroj fUxpf- SvofUvov, vvv od xepl 

* I. 25 i SUcuot iiriKoXoOfieyoi : cp. 2. tov Ki'>piot tXvax diayupli^eraif dXX* Ijirj 
28, a 181. irepl ttjs toO ffdj/mros aurrriplas ; 

» 2. 75. * 2. 76 ; 8. 269. ^ It did not come to much ; cp. Arrian, 

» 2. 76 {bia) ; 2. 172 ; 3. 181. Aruib, 2. 13. 4-6. 
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fact, in relation to the Persian war three elaborate passages, each of 
which places important episodes of the war in a novel lights making 
very distinct addenda to the tradition, or to the interpretation of the 
facts. There are also, as it happens, three minor or passing references, 
likewise of interest in connexion with the war. These six items invite 
careful examination. 

(1) Anticipating that the defence would seek a justification of 
quitting the city and land at the hour of peril in the historic precedent 
supplied by the war with Xerxes, Lykurgos comes to discuss, or at 
least to appraise, that incident^ The orator's reply is hardly in itself 
adequate,^ but incidentally he contributes two or three gems to the 
setting of Salamis. Eteonikos {sic) the Lakedaimonian, Adeimantos 
the Korinthian, and the Aiginetan contingent were about to fly under 
cover of nighty but our ancestors compelled them to remain in Salamis 
and fight^ and so won a double victory, over their allies as well as 
over the enemy. ^ Here perhaps the most important note is the em- 
phasis laid on the victory of the Athenians over the Peloponnesians, 
though its point is blunted by a rhetorical turn, which leaves it 
doubtful whether the Peloponnesians acquiesced in the ruse which 
defeated them. The aggressive war on Asia, the double victory at 
the Eurymedon, are treated as the natural sequel to Salamis, and the 
celebrated Treaty of Peace, imposing limits on the movements of the 
king's fleets and securing autonomy for the Greeks in Asia, is regarded 
as the complement to " the Trophy of Salamis." * (2) Lykurgos is the 
first of our authorities to record an Oath as taken by the Greeks 
before Plataia, including the vow to betithe all the cities which had 
joined the Barbarian, and to leave the temples burnt or destroyed by 
the Barbarian in ruins as an everlasting memorial of his impiety.^ 
The historic character of this oath is very small. It is admittedly 
moulded on an Athenian precedent. It conflicts with the Herodotean 
account. It comprises two items which, even if both subjects of vow 
or agreement, may have belonged to different occasions. It is else- 
where repeated in variant forms.® But whatever its historical value, 

^ §§ 68-74. y6yafftf Kcd tup ToXefUup koX tup avfifidx^^t 

^ The obvious reply would bo that the a>f ixaT^pup irpwnfKt, rodt iikp e^pyeroOrra, 

Athenians (quitted Athens and Attica roi>f 8i fiax^P^voi piKQpTet, 

for Salamis m the Persian war under an 4 § 73 r6 w^Xatoi^ r^f pUcnt, oi rb h 

order of state : Leokrates had run away ZaKaiuPi TobrZow d-yoinjcroj^ef irmaop 

to Rhodes after Chaironeia on his own ^j^^, <rw^icaf iiroi-fyrarro fuucpf piw 

authonty. The cases are^so disparate ,j^ ^ ^Xtu. ^rri, Kihxp4up KatlfuH^ 

that the introduction of Sakmis looks y^^ ^^^ y "EXKvyaf ai>T<^i^vs clriu, 

hke a bit of learning designed to gratify ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ j,^^^ dXXd irai to*J 

the orator s teste and to stimulate the ^^ »^^f^ KaTOiKWPra!. 
patnotism of the jury. 

» § 70 iyKaTa\€iir6/Aiepoi « cl wpdyopoi ' § 80 Ta^p xUrriP iSwrtuf a^ois 4p 

ifvb Tdrrup tup 'EKK^pup filq. xai Tods IlXaratatf wdrrej cl *'EXXi7i'€f Urt f/wXXor 

AXXowf iiheveipwrw, dpayxdaapTn iv TapaToi&fUPoi fidx^ffBai rpbt rV S4p^ 

XdXafJUPi fierii ainup irp6t r<M>f fiap^potn S^pofup rrX. 

pavfMX€tp. i/Mpw. 8i d/i^ifxap veptye- ^ Cp. p. 32 notes 6, 7 9upra. 
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in the first instance, it is undoubtedly illustrative of the trend of Attic 
tradition, or rather, perhaps, afterthought^ in the fourth century. (3) 
This characteristic is even more fully documented in the third case, 
which illustrates in the clearest way that comparison and antithesis 
between the battles of Thermopylai and Miu^thon which in the 
dialectic of tradition may so powerfully have affected the legend of 
each.^ Thus, in relation to the three great battles of the great Persian 
war, Lykurgos makes distinct addition to our materials, not indeed 
for discovering the facts, but at least for appreciating the growth of 
the story. The absence of proper names, or the error, prepares us to 
find his contributed details of minor worth. Thus (4) with him too 
Pausanias, the betrayer of Hellas to Persia, is *king.'^ (5) Without 
naming Themistokles he notes it as an illustrious service to furnish 
the fatherland with a circuit of walls.^ (6) The last item to be 
mentioned, for sheer confusion and inaccuracy, deserves the prize. 
Lykurgos has apparently confounded the story of the lapidation of 
Lykidas with the story of the mission of Alexander to Athens, the 
one originally recorded by Herodotus just after the other. Lykurgos 
relates the execution by the Council, with its own hands, of the 
anonymous traitor in Salamis; and in proof of their love of the 
fatherland adduces the fact that the Athenians nearly stoned to death 
Alexander, though previously a friend of theirs, because he came 
from Xerxes (sic) to demand earth and water.^ If this last record be 
argued to possess independent existence, yet the silence of Herodotus, 
the improbability of the outrage in itself to the person of the friendly 
king-ambassador, and the subsequent relations of Alexander and the 
Athenians, proclaim its falsity. In fine, Lykurgos makes a valuable 
contribution to the legend of the Persian wars, without much enrich- 
ing the history. He was evidently a student of past instances and 
illustrations ; if he accomplishes so much for our purpose in the course 
of one forensic speech, what may we not have lost by the disappearance 
of the fifteen speeches, or more, accredited to him in antiquity, some 
of them on public occasions, which might have justified an extensive 
use of his methods of appeal to antiquity 1 

§ 9. The other orators, as well later as earlier, make for the most 

^ §§108f. rd cdXXtfrra tCjp fpyta¥ &fi^ betrayal of Greece, but not his victoiy 

ripoii Ijp KarcipyafffUwa. Our ancestors at Plataia. Cp. p. 87 note 7 supra, 

defeated the barbarians, who first invaded ' §139. This may have been meant 

Attica, provinff thereby that courase is as a compliment to Demosthenes, 

superior to wealth, and valour to numbers. * Cp. § 71 oOru yow i4>l\ov¥ r^ irarplSa 

AaK€9aifUytoi S* iv 0€pfior{\ais irapa- Tdwrcs, Cxrre rbv ira^ Sif^ov irpetrpeCrriy 

To^dfievoi rait iikw nix^^n o&x f>fJU>liias 'AXi^cwdpWf 0^oy dwra airroii irp&repoPj 

IXjy^earrOf rj 6* d¥8p€l^ t6\v irdyrciw firt yrJM xal M«p B^i^re, fiucpov Seof Kari* 

MpftyKtiv, ToiyapoOif iTl roif i^p/ots \ewrap. § 122 A^iw toLwvp 6.Kodffan, koL 

fiapr^pia fffrip UkTv rrX. He quotes tow irtpl toG iw ZoXafuyt TeXeim^arrot 

the epitaphs, for Thermopylai and for yevofUwov ^Jni^fffiaTot, 6*' ^ /SovXiJ, *ri 

Marathon. \6y(fi fji6iKf ivtxdpei TpodMpcu H^ x6\tp, 

' f 128 Uavc^oploM yh,p rdr poffiKia ktK T€pu\ofihv Toin cre^yovs airoxetpl 

lake a good Athenian he mentiona his dWrmyeir. 
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part little or no further contribution to the subject. Antiphon, indeed, 
lies outside the period and the present interest, nor is there any refer- 
ence in his extant works or fragments to the Persian wars.^ ISAIOS, 
notwithstanding the purely private or forensic nature of his speeches, has 
an occasional reference to the public events and personages of his own 
time,* but never a word on Themistokles, Aristeides, Marathon or 
Salamis. Andokides is more fertile ground, but grows only weeds.' 
He supplies Aischines, as above shown,* with a very marvellous 
muddle on the history of the Fentekoniaeieris ; in another wild passage 
he mixes up the memories of the first and the second Persian wars, 
naming Marathon, in his pure Atticism, where he should have named 
Salamis and Plataia.^ These vagaries do not dispose us favourably 
towards his assertion that the Athenians stole the ashes of Themistokles 
from Magnesia, and dissipated them.^ It reduces the tomb in Attica 
and the tomb in Asia alike to kenotaphs. Plutarch naturally demurs. 
We should hardly be content to rationalize on the supposition that 
the Athenians did indeed repossess themselves of the mortal remains 
of the " Liberator of Hellas," and interred them at Munichia ! There 
is nothing further in Andokides to detain the student of the Persian 
wars.'' At the other end of the oratorical period Demadbs^ and 
DsiNARCHOS ^ add at most a touch or two, showing that the Persian 
question, with the memories of its former interest for Athens, is yet 
alive. The Makedonians, Demades argues, in the acme of their 
strength, were ready to grasp at the sceptre and treasuries of Persia, 
if only Demosthenes had let them alone. ^^ Deinarchos, like Demosthenes, 

^ Condemned to death 411 b.o. for his itrearpdrewrev iirl tt^i' 'EXXdda (the 

port in the overthrow of the Democracy, Athenians decided) rods re (pt&^wrat 

Thuc. 8. 68. 1-2 ; Plutarch, Mor, 882 f. iraraa^^our^cu koX roin drlfiovs irtrlfiovs 

^ Of the extant speeches apparently iroi^at rrX. if^low cr^at a^roi>f vpord- 

the eldest may be dated c. 389 B.G., the ^oPTts irp6 r(av 'EXXi^ywy durijrrtav ixw- 

yoangest c 353 B.C. Blass, AUische rrjaai {sic) rots /3ap/3d/Hus M.apa0ia¥dd€ 

Bereds, ii.* 488. References occur to ctX. r^p ir6\ip Apdararov irapaXa/36rr6s 

the battles in EUeusis, Spartolos, Knidos, Upd re KaraKeKav/iipa relxn ^« i^^ oUlas 

5. 42 ; to the Korinthian, Thessalian, KaraxeirrwKuIas kt\. 

Theban wars, 9. 14, etc., but merely as • Fr. 8, Plutarch, Them, 32. 

incidental to the lives of his clients. '' The lUpciKij <TKri¥ii made for Alki- 

Timotheos is mentioned 6. 27. biades at Olympia by the Ephesians is 

' Andokides was notoriously involved a suggestive spot of colour, 4. 30. 

in the proceedings against the Hermo- ^ After Chaironeia one of the leaders 

kopids (415 B.C.), but his earliest extant of the Makedonian party ; author of the 

speech. No. 2 ((>n Ais i2e<{«m), is dated death -sentence against Demosthenes, 

e. 407 B.O., the speech On the Mysteries Plutarch, Demosth, 28 ; met his own 

(No. 1) 399 B.C., and that On the Peace death in Makedonia 819 B.C. The 

(No. 3) 392-1 B.O. Cp. Blass, Att, B, i.^ portion of the speech inrip rrjs SiadeKa- 

298. erlat extant is generally condemned as 

* Cp. p. 38 stipra ; Andok. 3. 5 (especi- spurious ; Baiter and Sauppe, ii. 812 ff. 

ally dvrl 8i r(a» rptiipiav aX rire iffuw fjirav • Last, not least, of the *Ten' Orators ; 

xaXocoi Koi drXot ah paaiKia koI pap- bom c, 360 B.O. and flourished under 

fidpovt KaroMavfiax'^oJ'res iiXevdepuxrafjiep Demetrios Phalereus. The three extant 

roOs''EWrfpatf dvrl ro&rwp rCtp ptiop ixarbp orations are all concerned with the cause 

r/u^peis ipavTriyijffdfji£$a xrX. ). cdlihre of Harpalos. B. and S. i. 488 ff. 

' 1. 107 Ocrtpop 8i ifpUca jSeurtXe^ ^® § 13 iiK/mj^op 5^ rocf ffdfM^tM oi 
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Aifichinea, and others, takes up his parable on Arthmios, son of 
Pythonax of Zeleia,^ and has a good deal to say against Demosthenes 
in reference to Alexander's money embezzled by Harpalos, and 
received by Demosthenes, as well as the earlier money from the great 
king'; but his only direct reference to the Persian question in its 
fifth-century stage just serves again to prove that Athens, in the 
fourth century, thought of Aristeides only as the assessor of her 
tributes, and of Themistokles preferably as the rebuilder of her walls.^ 
This review of the oratorical deposit upon the traditions of the 
Persian war may fitly conclude by an appreciation of two extant 
examples of that specific type of rhetorical exercise, the Funeral Oration, 
from which might natursdly be expected the richest and most direct 
contribution to the subject here under consideration. Perikles in the 
edUio princeps of this genre had apologized, in a way, for omitting the 
expected reference to Marathon and Salamis.^ The pseudo -Demo- 
sthenes, in the oration which ought to represent the speech of 
Demosthenes over the heroes of Ghaironeia, formulates or adopts the 
oft-repeated contrast between the Athenians in the Persian war and 
the Oreeks at large in the Trojan war, much to the advantage of the 
former; and does not hesitate to ascribe the double repulse of the 
Persian wholly and solely to Athens, thus spreading the halo of 
Marathon boldly over Salamis, Plataia, and the rest.^ But none the 
less is the reference somewhat perfunctory, and all details taken for 
granted. The Epiiaphios found among the works of Lysias, in any 
case probably an earlier example of the kind, treats the subject more 
generously. A long passage recites the glories of Marathon,® and a 
still longer passage envelops and conveys a surprising number 
of Herodotean details in a rhetorical flood of atticizing commentary.^ 
Xerxes is there,^ and the date is there,' the number of his ships ^^ and 
the innumerable company of his host,^^ his pride and his impiety, ^^ his 

Mcure^dyet, oOt lidif rcuf iXwUrtp iwl rd koI Scd riov liltav kivSijpup Koiinjs aiorriplat 

CKTfwrpa Kol rods Ilepo-ftfr Orfaavpo^ rj wcUri rois 'EWriffiv atriw, Karimioav . . 

rdxil 9i€ fti^^fw, TOffo6T(fi ydp dfulvovs tCjp &irl Tpo/av 

* 2. 24, 26. trrfM.T€\HTanivtav vofilj^otirr* &y eUirtaft 6ffov 

* 1. 10, 18, 20, 70. olfxhi^ awdarit -njt'EKXdSot 6trr€s dpurreU 

* 1. 87 rodt fiiv dpxaiovt ixtlvovs fULKp^ Mk (rrj Tijt *Aalas i» x^P^^^ woXiopKovrrn 
&y efi| Xiyetp 'ApiffrelSriv koI QtfiurroKXiaf fi6\is cIXoc, o5roc ii rbv iK irdijijt rrfi 
Todf 6p6i&ffturrat rA relxv TTJt T6Xewt xal iprelpov ardXov iXObwra fidvoif rdXXa wdtrra 
rodf i^bpovt els dirp6xoXu' dtftpeyx^mraf KarearpafifUi^oy j o^ fjubpw ■fiiitvain'Oy dXXd 
vop* Hbrrmv koI fiouXofUpioif ruw 'EXXi^ronr. koI TLfuaplap inrkp C»v robt dXXoi/t ifilKOvv 
Tlie deposition of the tribute in the iw4Btim». 

Akropolis inyolyes an anachronism. • Lysias t2. 20-26. Cp. Hdt. IV,-VI, 

^ Thoo. 2. 86. 4, without prejudice to ii. 195 (Appendix X. § 22). 
the purely Thucydidean authorship of ' t2. 27-47. 

the speech. Blass, Att, B. i.^ 436, regards ^ 'S.ipii'nt 6 r 

Gorgias as the real literary founder of ' dexdrtfi (rci, 

the type ; cp. Baiter and Sauppe ii. 129. i<> x^^<^<f M^*' i^^^ SiaKOjlous painrlp . . 

* Dem. t60. 10 inttpoi rbp i^ dTdirnt " enrrc koU rd i0pri rd fjirr' airrod dxoXov- 
Tijt 'A^lat rri\o¥ iXBbrra /t6roi bit Bifffajrra woXd h» ipyov etri KaraXd^cu. 
Illiiwarro koX /card y^ip Kai icard ddXarroPt i* xnrtpibCav koX rd ^i^et ire0vir6ra iral 
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bridge on the Hellespont and his trench through Athos,^ and the 
multitude of traitors that flocked to his standard, from fear or avarice.^ 
The synchronous struggle at Artemision and Thermopylai ^ and the 
diverse fortunes of Athenians and Lakedaimonians are duly rehearsed, 
not without a passing acknowledgement to the courage of the latter.^ 
The patriotic heroism of the Athenians in evacuating the city ^ gives 
place to a record of the battle of Salamis, in which the concrete details 
of the fight are lost in a sensational description of the feelings of the 
warriors and spectators.® The Aristeia, however, are boldly accorded 
to the Athenians in virtue of their three-fold claim : the number of 
their ships, the skill of their men, the strategy of their general 
Themistokles.^ The treachery of the Peloponnesians behind the 
Isthmian wall is terminated by an Athenian taunt, accompanied by a 
hint of possible medism, far more delicately veiled than in Herodotus : 
the orator in this respect is more tender of the fame of Athens.^ The 
final battle of Plataia follows, on essentially Herodotean lines: the 
bulk of the allies run away under cover of night; the Lakedaimonians 
and Tegeans defeat the barbarians; the Athenians and Plataians 
account for all the Greeks on the king's side.^ That day is final and 
secures the liberties of Europe, and the hegemony of Athens. ^^ This 
whole passage is rhetoricized history in excdm.^^ Elsewhere the 
genuine Lysias pays interest to the name of Themistokles,^^ and pre- 
serves a fact or two in the inner history of Athens not without a 
bearing on the war, or on the policy of Themistokles, though the 
bearing is not specified. ^^ 

The one genuine Epiiaphios Logos which has come down to us falls 
chronologically into the close of the period : it is the panegyric pro- 

rd ^eca wpdyfuiTa xal rdf iofOpuvivai ^ wepl dwaauif t^p Ue\ow6wprico¥ recxof 

dtopolat. xepi/SaXecy * e^ ydp a^ol inrb rww 'EXXt^do^ 

* ^el^^t fthf T^ 'EXXi^orroi', Siop^^at wpo5i66/ie»oi furd. tu¥ fiappdponf fowroL 
hkrb¥''kBia. kt\, 

* dfjL<l>&repa S* fpf airro^ tA welBorra, • 8 46 
xipHot Kol 64ot, 

8 y€POtUpov d^ ToO Kiw6{fPov icorA rbv ^^ pifiaioy fih t^p i\€v0€play rg E^/x^ 

a&rby xp^ov, Kareipydaayro . . inrb wdrrtap -f^tifdffffav 

* 'A^roioi fUp ivUtav r% pavfULxi^y • • ^e^^i'ef ywioeai -nfi *EXXd«Pt. 
Aaife«ai/i6iriot 5^, od raif ^ait ^rSeetf u tj^^ reniiniscences of Hdt in the 
y€p6/i€P<H, . . oiftx itTTri$4pT€t r(ap ipturrltop passage are quite as conspicnous as those 
. , TUPftip Sv(rruxv<r^^rvp, tQp 94 irrX. of Thuc. The rhetorical tropes, some 

* i^iTOP irrip t^ 'EXXddot rifp of which recur in Isokrates, hare been 
w6\ip . . largely omitted. 

. . ^ftx^XtXi^.ttr'"'" ",^2 63 the buildin. .^The„.u.tokles 
rH, Tfir-BXXiJrwr i\tv6tpla, cv»pi\orro, ^^'^""•"^u q'*^* ^' J^"^*?^" » 
tt^ty Kolywa^oi «ol wp&iai, r«C M «p^ l"g'?l«tor. (t2. 42, he w nuned M 

Sptpat St ^/txci/wrdrovt . . Hart Sucalut '* 14. 89, the oatnkums of Alkibisdes 
lii» iraft^fiirnrra ripumm Tijt ravita- «nd Megakles (before the invMioii of 
X<at (koL^or xapd r^ 'EXXdSn rrX. Xerxes) ; cp. Appendix III. f 4 it^ira. 
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noanced by Hypereides on Leosthenes and the Athenians who fell in 
the war at Lamia in 323 B.c.^ Hypereides no doubt shared the views of 
his quondam friend Demosthenes upon the relative danger to Greece 
and upon the intrinsic barbarity of Persians and Makedonians 
severally. In more than one respect this genuine and actually 
deliver^ oration contrasts with the rhetorical conventions of the time 
and occasion. In the first place, the speech is in the main an en- 
comium on Leosthenes, the strategos. Hypereides apologizes, indeed, 
for spending so much on the leader, and saying so little of the men- 
at-arms, explaining that praise of the general includes praise of the 
citizen-soldiers, so far as there were any, who followed him.^ In fact, 
this departure from rule and precedent may perhaps be taken as a 
recognition of the difference which had come over military service 
and esprit in the age of mercenary soldiers and professionalized 
leading. In the second place, it was hardly possible for Hypereides 
to sp^k of a battle at Lamia against the Makedonians without any 
reference to the earlier fighting in the same region against the 
Persians, and the reference is forthcoming.^ But with a truly refresh- 
ing novelty Hypereides does not hesitate to describe the exploits of 
Leosthenes as the most glorious ever performed in that neighbour- 
hood,^ he does not hesitate to prefer the virtues and achievement of 
Leosthenes to the deeds of Miltiades, Themistokles, and the other 
liberators of Hellas.^ The first point might pass with an audience 
which at all times esteemed Marathon and Salamis above Thermopylai ; 
the second might almost have seemed a rhetorical Ikse-majesU, Had 
we the lost Flatdikos of Hjrpereides, should we too adjudge it a greater 
honour to his country than the victory of Aristeides ? ® 

§ 10. To pass from the rhetors to the philosophers, from Isokrates 
and Lykurgos back to Plato and on to Aristotle, is to come into 
a cooler temperature, a clearer light, and, in a sense, into a more 
historical atmosphere. The philosophers, moreover, make their own 
proper contribution, not so much to the ti^ditions themselves, though 
that is not wholly wanting, as to the framing of the traditions of the 

' Or. 6, ed.* Blass, Hyperidis Orationea * § 38 \4y<o 5?; toi>s wcpl 'MiXTidSrjv xai , 

seXj 1894, Teubner. QeiuaroKKia Kal roi/i HXKovs ol ttjit 'EXXdda 

* § 16. i\€v$€puiaavT€i imifiov ^v t^v irarplda 

• § 12 iXBCiP els IIi;Xat Koi KaroKafiCiv Kariarnffav Mo^ov 5^ rhv avrdv ^lov 
rdt woLfMaut 8t' &¥ xal Tp&repov iirl roi^s iirolyiaav^ S)v ohrm twtovtop virepiirx^y 
'EXXTVttf ol (Sdppapoi iTopedQr^aaif. dydpcLgi koI <t>poiH^€i 6<rov ol jjukv iTreXdoOcof 

^ § 18. The remark that the annual rijv tQv ^ap^dpwy SOyafuv -/jfjiOvayro^ 6 de 

assemblies of the Hellenes at Thermo- fxrjS* iireXOcip iiroljiaev. Kdxcipoi ixh iv 

pylai will redound to the credit of the rg <AK€lq, roifs ix'^poin iiriidov dyuvi^ofii- 

a*?parted heroes might well be transferred I'ous, ovros 5^ iv rj ruiv ixBpCjv wepieyivero 

to the earlier story : d,<piKvoiffxepoi yap ol tu>p oPTiirdXtap, The orator's logic is a 

'EXXifyet drarret Ms rod ipiavroO els t^p little thin. 

llv\aiaP,e€wpoly€Pii<roPTaLTQp (pyup tQp « ^ Hutarth, Mor. 350 dp' odp A^lop 

TorpayjiiPu^avTOiS'&M^ydpelsrbprSir,^ Tpo^ptVai t6p 'TirepeLdov UXaraiKbp rrjs 

iBpoiffB^iaopraL koX rrjs tout^p dpervs ' ff^^relSov arparny Las Kal pLkjjs ; 

flPl^VT^OPTtU, 
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war. Plato and Aristotle exhibit in this as in other departments 
minor differences, but three broader notes are common to the twain. 
First, while they share, indeed, with Isokrates and the rest the 
antithesis between Europe and Asia,^ the patriotic prejudice, or 
preference, for the Hellene above the barbarian,^ they have little or 
no interest in the Persian question, in the conquest of the barbarian, 
whether in Asia or in Europe, and the record of the former wars are 
as ancient history to them, in the actual details of which they show 
very little concern. Secondly, the philosophers have but one opinion 
in the moral they draw from the war for political philosophy and the 
theory of the State : both interpret the course of the war in a sense 
unfavourable to democracy, both win from the war a verdict favourable 
to aristocracy and the government of the few. This verdict is not 
altogether satisfactory, or conformable to the facts of the case, and in- 
volves Aristotle at least in something very like a self-contradiction ; but, 
thirdly, it is quite consistent therewith that both philosophers adduce 
the statesmen of that period, and of the fifth century generally, to wit, 
in Athens, as typical specimens of great and good men in more or less 
favourable contrast to their successors. Beyond these three points 
the general agreement hardly extends, and each philosopher must be 
estimated separately. The Menexenos, ascribed to Plato, and not un- 
worthy of him, contains, in its model Funeral Oration, a subtle satire 
on Lysias or Isokrates, as if to show how much better, if such things 
must be, an Aspasia or a Sokrates could achieve them for love,' than 
the paid rhetors achieved them for money. There is, in truth, a 
comparative sobriety in the tone of the mock-oration, which makes it 
difficult to dismiss the historical exaggerations, suppressions, or ac- 
commodations as introduced with a specifically satiric intent. Nor is 
the history altogether so bad as to constitute a redudio ad absurdum 
of Attic tradition : it is no worse than appears in the Aristotelian 
KBrivaiuiv TroAtTcio, and passed muster everywhere in Athens during 
the fourth century. The ostensible speech follows the normal lines of 
the Epitaphioi Logoi, but contains a specially lengthy passage on the 
Persian wars,^ for the introduction of which, perhaps, some external 
reason in the circumstances of the time, or in the sources from which 
the author was drawing, might best account. The passage falls into 
three sections — on the Marathonian campaign, on the Xerxeian invasion, 
and on the sequel, whenas the Athenians carried the war into Asia 
and Egypt, and compelled the king in his plans to substitute his own 
preservation for the conquest of Greece. The relative space allotted 
to these three stages in the story may, perhaps, be taken to indicate 

^ Plato, Menex, 239 ; Aristot. Pol. ttyai : Aristot Pol. 1252 b ra&rb it6c€i 
1285 a, 1327 b. pdppapoif koI BovKw. 



' Plato, Hep. 470 "I^Xiji'Of flip &pa * 23^ ^ dXKd fiirroi <rol ye Set xtiptt^vSai 

fiappdpoit fccU ^p^povs 'EWriffi ToXetuuf ktX. 
fMXOfiitfovt re ^r/iffoiuv koX voXtfdoxn 0i^£i ^ 289 c-241 E. 
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their relative importance in the eyes of the Athenian puhlic of the 
day, being as 3 : 2 : 1.^ Marathon was all along for all Athenians 
the prime victory : won on their own soil, unaided, eclipsing not 
merely Salamis, but still more Thermopylai and Plataia. But within 
the limits of the second war itself the Menexenos cleverly ranks 
"Salamis and Artemision'' — for nought is heard of Thermopylai — 
next to Marathon, as having afforded by sea the same prerogative 
instance of victory as Marathon by land.^ The third place, and only 
the third place, belongs to Plataia, " the common achievement of Lake- 
daimonians and Athenians," ^ the presence of allies having been ignored 
at Salamis and Artemision equally as at Marathon. This hierarchy 
of the battles, which corresponds to the temporal order, and also to 
the relative part played by Athens in each case respectively, is 
significant of the state of the traditions, at least in Athens. By a 
miracle of Attic chivalry, indeed, the Lakedaimonians are allowed pre- 
cedence at Plataia, but it is a bare precedence and nothing more : the 
confederate victory is but an application of the lesson of Marathon. 
It is perhaps a negative sign of grace that Mykale is passed over in 
silence; but Mykale seems to have dropped out of fourth -century 
sources, until Ephoros revived, and rationalized, the story from 
Herodotos ; and in any case, as a naval undertaking, it belonged to an 
aspect of the question which Plato, or a Platonist, would not be 
anxious further to aggrandize. 

Such is, indeed, a fair inference from the second element above 
noted in the philosophic stratum, which for Plato is most fully 
exhibited in The Laws. Two great passages in this work enforce the 
political and moral lessons of the Persian war in a sense adverse to 
the claims of the 'naval mob' and its achievements, favourable to 
the merits of the moderate democracy, the quasi-aristocracy, its polity, 
its education, its Sthos, its victories. How can a political constUuiion be 
a good one — asks the anon3rmous Athenian — which is based on the sea- 
foik t Whereto Kleinias ; H^y, we Kreians opine that the battle of Salamis 
was the salvation of Hellas. A common opinion all the world over, replies 
the Athenian, but not mine or thai of MegUlos here (the Spartan) : on the 
contrary, we assert that the battle of Marathon began and the battle of Plataia 
compleied the salvcUion of the Hellenes, and, moreover, that the land-battles 
made the Hellenes better men, and the sea-battles the reverse.^ The same 
moral is urged from the positive side in an earlier and longer passage 
on the same theme.^ The secret of the success of Athens in the Persian 
wars was to be found in the old order, the moderate constittUion, the people 

^ After a proem of twenty-two lines, koI vncfiaaffi. (With this juxtaposition 

the first taxes thirty-four lines, the cp. Laws 4. 707. ) 

second aboat twenty-two lines, the third ' rplrov Si \^<o rb Jv HXaratcuf 

about twelve (Ziirich ed. 1S39). fpyoy teal dpiOftf koI dperg ycv4<r0ai ttjs 

' rd fihf cUfp dpumuL nf \6y<fi iKelvois *E\\rjpiK^s atanjplaSf Koufbv ijSri toOto 

ipoOerHm, rd Si Sevrepeta rdis wepl AaxeSaifioifliay re Kal ^AOrivcUiOF. 

Zakofupa Kol iw' 'Afr€fwrl<fi pav/Mx/jaaffL « 4. 707. * 3. 698 f., cp. 692 f. 
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nurtured in ihe fear of the Laws, a united people, whose only refuge and 
trust, at the oncoming of the innumerable host of barbarians, was in thewr 
selves and in their deities, while on the other side the failure of Persia 
was due in part to its despotic form of government, and the total lack 
of liberty among its people. Success and failure in war depend on 
many factors, and there are wars and wars; but it would be a curiously 
perverse political philosophy which saw no connexion between the 
inner constitution and ^thos of a state and its success or failure in 
warfare, defensive and offensive, by land and by sea. The suggestive 
remarks of Plato upon the subject reappear in Aristotle later with a 
difference, and pass on to Polybios in a theorem, which leads him, in 
its application to Roman history, not so much to a false estimate of 
the causes of Eome's success in war, as to a false analysis of the nature 
and working of the Roman constitution.^ Even in the hands of 
Plato this dogma proves a treacherous weapon, and yields him not 
merely a somewhat idealized perspective of the past but a somewhat 
enfeebled perception of the present : or was the democracy of Athens 
even more law-ridden and law-abiding than in the fourth century t 
His admiration for the past, however, does not lead Plato to extol 
everything in the conduct of Hellas during the crisis of the Persian 
wars. All may have been well with Athens, and there may not be 
any express fault to find with Sparta, but there was much in the 
action of the Greek states at the time open to censure ; in fact, the 
Persian invasion was an unnecessary and avoidable experience: a 
united Athens had repulsed the invader, a united Hellas would have 
made invasion from the very first impossible.^ 

Thirdly, as of the institutions, so too Plato judges of the men of 
the past ; the practical statesmen of the fifth century had left no 
successors : this fact is at once their glory and their shame. They 
were good men, and able ; but they could not make others able and 
good — though Themistokles taught his son, Kleophantos, to ride.^ 
The Sokrates of the Gorgias, indeed, which is the classical depository 
of this argument, comes to the conclusion that all Athenian statesmen 
stand alike condemned, as not having made the people whom they led, 
or governed, any better ; * but, allowing for the irony of the argument, 
Plato here, as elsewhere, bears witness to the position and reputation 
of the historic names. It is, therefore, the more interesting to observe 
that, while Aristeides is but twice adduced as an instance of the good 
man,^ Themistokles figures in that capacity, or at least as a man of 

^ Polyb. 6. 8 ff. ifotvg iiavdrjfia Ijfivwe t^¥ iTiovaap SovXcLop 

3 LatPS 3. 692 f. el 8* fjv rtt wpoofhop kt\. 

T&re ravra . . oiJic &v wore 6 IlepffiKds irl ^ Men. 93 D (repeated in the spurious 

T^p 'EXXdda oifS* dXXof oi^eU <rr6\os Ay de virt. 377 b). 

C)pfi.ri<r€ kt\. alffxpii^ yovp -fifuJvavTo airo^s "* 517 o^S^a iifieis tfffiep AvSpa iyaObp 

ktX, roXXd 6i Xiyufv &v rts rA r&re yofb- yeywhra tA ToXtrtxA iw rjfie rg T6Xeu 

luva. wepl iKctvov rbv irhXeyuop rrit *£XXddof * Men. 94, Ocrg. 626 B rfs 8k Koi 

obSafiQs eixTxiifiova. hv Komrfopoi . . el fi^ wtufb iWbiyifun y^Qve koX els rodt AXXovt 

t6 re 'ABrfvoLiav xal rb Aajcedatfioytuv "EXXiji'at, *lLpun'eLSrit b Awrifjidxov [de virL 
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note, some five or six times.^ On the other hand, Xerxes is named 
curiously often, and serves as a stock example of the results of 
tyranny, wickedness, and a bad education,^ just as the Persian consti- 
tution has been censured as despotic, and Persian culture as luxurious 
and intemperate.^ In all this, while there is much characteristic of the 
media through which the tradition of the Persian wars was transmitted, 
there is little, if anything, of definite historical moment added to the 
corpus of tradition itself. AH the more striking are two concrete 
statements of quite fresh import, to be found in the Platonic writings. 
The authentic Laches advances as admittedly true a statement 
calculated to illuminate, if not to revolutionize, the conception of the 
last day's fighting at Plataia, according to Herodotus.^ Unfortunately 
the passage reads like a distorted reminiscence of the description in 
Herodotus of the Spartan fighting at Thermopylai ; ^ and though the 
one day ended with defeat and the other in victory for the Spartan 
arms, the absolute independence of the Platonic record, as genuine 
tradition, is far from incontrovertible. The doubtful or spurious 
AxiochoSy which at any rate may count as an early and possibly fourth- 
century witness, fathers a strange tale on one Gk)bryas, a Magian, who 
reported that his grandfather and namesake had been sent to Delos, 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, to keep guard over the 
island birth-place of the two divinities.® The story, if true, might 
have a useful bearing on the question, how far religion and religious 
motives operated in the invasion of Greece. But the story looks only 
too much like an invention, devised in the interests of the Platonic 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, the Persian or Magian belief 
thereof being ingeniously traced to the discovery at Delos, on that 
occasion, of certain bronze tablets, which had been brought by Opis and 

376 c]. There is no special connexion Xlk^ koX Tpv<fnJlxr(i irdXiv iraudcvdels iraidelq. 

with the Persian war. ^P^'rP' *n Aapete, elwtTy iarl SuctudTarov 

» Men. 93 d, 99 b, Oorg, 503 c (with 5jr«^ «j r6 KiJpou /coxAi^ oi)k^/^^^^^ 

Kimon. Miltiades, Perikles), 615 d, 616 d ^.^^^^^ ^l^'' *'^**" ^2'''''' i" -""'^ 

(ostrakism, and banishment), 619 a ; JUp. ^^^^^ Kafifivarp^. 6 64, Are r^v avrojv 

1. 830 (his witty reply to the Seriphian. ^,^^^^^ y€y6fia^os jKyovos, Tapair\i/,a^ia 

cp. Hdt 8. 126). In the spurious Theiu,es ""J^^T 7^' ^'l^?'^" ""j^T^tP^'' 

126 a Themistokles, PerikV Kimon ire f^' \ 106^,.(128 c, Axwch. 371 A, 

cited as t4 roXxrticA S^lpoL His death '^^hout prejudice ). 

in exile is pointedly referred to, Axiochos ^ ^^^ 1- 637 d (where Persians are 

368 D. Xanthippos is twice named in classed with Skyths, Thrakians, Kelts, 

doubtful dialogues, but merely as the Iberians, Carthaginians), 8. 698. 

father of Perikles, Alk. i. 104 b, Menex, * Za<:^191 c AaKedaifiovlovi ydp ffxuny 

235 E. Pausanias ' the Lakedaimonian ' if nXaTcuats, iircidrj irpbi roU y€ppoi>6pots 

is mentioned as a great man only in iyivovroy odx i$4\€iv fUvwras xpds aOroifi 

Bp, 2. 811 A. fx&x^<r&cu, dXXA ff^cOyuv, iireidij 5' iXi^Orjffav 

irl riiy 'ElXXdSa iffTpdrevaty 1j 6 Tarijp '. 211. 

o^roO iirl 2<nJ^os; cp. lUp, 1. 336 a, ^ Axioch. 371a iiprj icard r^ Zip^ov 

Lotos 3. 696 D fJieri, 8i Aapeioy 6 rj fiouri- 8idfia<ny ktK 

VOL. n K 
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Hekaerge from the Hyperboreians,^ and the occasion itself being 
perhaps but a vague reminiscence, or an exchange of circumstances 
between the first and the second wars. 

Plato, then, adds little if anything to the genuine traditions of 
the war, but he furnishes more than one interesting and significant 
commentary on the facts. His judgement on the war is that of an 
Athenian, and an Athenian of the old school. Plato judges the 
Persian war to have been an unnecessary war, but not a trifling 
or an insignificant war. Athens of all Greek states comes best out 
of the story, and the Athens of Marathon better than the Athens of 
Salamis. The conduct of Sparta was not quite beyond reproach, 
and the rest of the Greek states disgraced themselves. Of all the 
heroes of the war Themistokles stands highest, his name occurs 
most frequently. Of the battles Salamis is named some five times,^ 
Plataia four times,^ Artemision twice,^ and Thermopylai not at 
all. Plato sanctions 'the canal through Athos,' and 'the bridge 
over Hellespont,' but never commits himself to details in regard to 
figures, and presents the facts for the most part in a sublimated 
residuum. His references to the war and to Persian history 
generally seem traceable, notwithstanding some discrepancies, to the 
Herodotean story, reinforced by other and independent sources. It 
remains only to add that the Platonic writings, in contrast with those 
of Thucydides and of Aristotle, know the war only as the * Persian * 
war, in this respect agreeing with the terminology of Isokrates.^ 

With Aristotle the war is habitually denominated the * Median ' 
war,® but this reversion to the older terminology does not mark any 
essential reaction, in relation to this particular subject, against the 
Platonic standpoint. Aristotle in fact, as already indicated above, 
exhibits a substantial agreement with Plato on three broad aspects of 
the question, save only that this agreement is qualified in two or three 
ways. With Aristotle the war is, if anything, more remote, and his 
standpoint in view thereof is less distinctly Attic, or Atticized, while 
events and personages have dropped more than a peg or two into the 
limbo of historic instances and logical illustrations. This mortal result 
is part of that general growth of scholasticism, which infects the 
passage from Plato to Aristotle. Yet this degeneracy is not equally 
apparent in all the Aristotelian writings, but varies to some extent with 
the subject and interest of the particular treatise. It may, therefore, 

* Cp. Hdt. 4. 86. century would not shame the trophy by 
> Lawi 8. 698 o (a mere date), 4. 707 assisting the king) 

(not altogether a benefit) ; Mmex, 241 . Y'T ^' J^^, Menex, 241. 

lhiA\ 245 A rthe troDhv^ * n€p<ri#f6s orbXtm Laws 1. 642 E, 3. 

{tns), 246 A (the trophy). ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ . . ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

• Laches 191 c (a possible novelty) ; « 6 Mi^&zcds wbXetMi Post, An, 94 a, 
Laws 8. 707c (final); Menex, 241c PoL 1807a. rd MtfiiKd Metc^ 4. 
(inferior to Marathon, and to Salamis), 1018 b, Pol. 1303 a, 1808 b, 1804 a, 
246 a (the Athenians in the fourth 1841a. 
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be convenient to distinguish the distinctly political works from those 
of logical or similar purport, and to allow here to the latter the pre- 
cedence which chronologically belongs to them. 

Thas, in the Metaphysics the Median war serves as a sample of 
Ancient History, though not qmte so ancient as the Trojan : ^ in the 
Posterior Analytics it occurs as an instance in which efficient causality 
can be shown as a middle term predicable of major and of minor.^ In 
the Sophistic ElencJis Themistokles does duty as the mere symbol of a 
man, where any other proper name would have served the turn as 
welL' In the Rhetoric^ however, he appears in historic circumstance, 
though still merely to point a distinction between the witness to a 
past event and the witness to a future event, in one boat, forsooth, with 
the oracle-mongers.^ Aristeides is here in better case, being twice 
cited as the just and virtuous man, but his virtue has nothing directly 
to say to the Median war.^ More in point is the notice of Salamis 
and Marathon as proper subjects for panegyric in Athens, though the 
purpose in view would warn us, were it more fully exemplified, not to 
expect pure history.® Finally, the invasion of Xerxes sinks to a 
paradeigm^'^ and Xerxes himself swells to a pelore, or monster,^ mere 
figures, that is, of rhetoric, mere details of literary criticism. After 
this descent it is refreshing to unearth, from the purely literary 
criticism of the Poetics, such an historical gem as the real, or supposed. 



* /.c rpdrepa yiip t4 TpoyiVcd tQv Miy- 
^wr, 8rt woppujT€poP dwix^t toO pvv. 

* Lc rb ik dcd ri b Mi^iK^t ir6Xe/iot 
iyivero *A$7iwaloii; Hi adrla toO xoXe/tet- 
r#«i *A$fftKilovt ; 6ti elt ^dpSeit fier* 
*^perpUtaw MfiaXoy tovto ydp ixlwrfffe 
vpOrof. riXcfjLos iift 06 A, irporipovt 
tiafiaXiuf B, *ASiivaioi t6 P. {nrdpx^i 8^ 
tA B rv> r, rb wpbrtpov i/xfiaKeif toU 
*ABifpaloiSt rb Si A Tifi 3' voXefioOffi ybp 
roit wp&rtpow ddixififfcuriv, xnrdpxtt &pa 
T^ /tip B r<ji r Tciit 'ABrivaloit' wpbrepop 
ydp lip^cLP. fUffOP dpa Kal ipravOa rb 
aXrum rb irpGnop Kvprj^atf, This delight- 
ful passage, which reduces rd MribiKd to 
a logical figure on the blackboard, refers 
primarily to the Marathoniaa campaign, 
and might have found a place in BiU, 
ly.-Vl, Appendix X. § 28. 

* 175 b ri ydp 8ia<f>ip€i ^purr^ffou cl 
KakXlas Kal OefuaroKXTft fiovaucol elffiy 
ij e£ d/i4>CT4poit ip bpofia Ijp iripois odfftp ; 
Or \b there a latent reference to the 
anecdote which was recorded by Ion, 
and reappears ap. Plutarch. Kiyn, 9, 
ThemiaL 2, and even in Aristoph. JVaaps, 
959, 989 KiOapliiEtp ydp oAk iTlffrafiai: 
cp. Plutarch, Them. ed. Bauer. 

* 1376 a repl Si fiaprdpcjp icrX. wepl 
uh oCr rOif yepoftiptop ol rotovroi fidprvp€S, 
rtfi Si rdp iaofUpwp Kal ol xpV^f*^^^^t 



citop QefmrroKXrjif Sri pavfiaxflT4oPy rb 
^(fXjLPOP Xiyei rtLX'*^ 'f ^ 

^ 1398 a y^Xoiop dp ^xtpclrj^ tl irpbs 
* Apiffrtibrpf Kaniyopovpra rourb rtj efireteK 
(sc. <rb fiip Cbp * Api<rr€l8rii odK dp wpoSoiift 
iyuj 8i KrX.), 1414 b otop 6ri Set rods 
dyaBoift rifiap, btb xal a&rbs 'ApiaTtldriv 
iiraipcl 1490a {Fr. 83, PluUrch, ^risteid. 
27) merely points an hereditary quality 
of dperfj. 

' 1306 a el fi^ ^ot/iev r^p ip ^aXa/JuPc 
pavfJMxiap ff r^p ip MapaOQpi fjuixvp KrX. 
(how could we praise the Athenians?). 
1411 a b mentions Salamis, in citing 
a metaphor from the Epitaphios of 
Isokrates : d^iop ^p hrl r(p rd<f><fi rtp rwp 
ip l.aXa^Pi reXcvrrjffdvrtap KetpaaOai rifp 
'EXXdba u)S ffvyKaraOaTrofUpTfjs rj dpery 
airrutp r^i iXevOepias. 

' 1392 a b (<m Si rb fUp iropa5«7/iia 
roi6p$€ rt, &<nrep ef ns Xiyoi Sri Set 
wpbs fioffiXia irapaaKevdj^eaOai Kal fi^ idv 
Atyvvrop x^^P^^^^^' *f*^ 7^P Aa/>€?o$- 
orJ wpbrepop Sii^ri irplp Alyxnrrop Xaj^eiPy 
Xa^ujp Si Sii^% koX irdXip Kip^s oi rpb- 
repop iir€xelpri(r€t wplp Aa/Jcr, XaPo}p Si 
SU^ri' Cxrrc Koi o5ros, idp Xdpy, Siapif- 
aerai' Sib o^k iTirpcrriop. 

^ In a quotation, 1406 a otop AvKb^pw 
IStip^p wiXtapop iifSpa. 
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synchronism between the battles of Salamis and Himera,^ even though 
accompanied by a denial of any real connexion between them ; nor is the 
human interest missing in the Problem, why we rejoice in that victory 
yet take no pleasure in the fact that the interior angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles 1^ The joy in Salamis runs risk of 
being turned to sorrow when Themistokles is discovered to have mis- 
behaved himself at Ol3anpia, but no doubt the moral of that fable was 
well-meant^ In the Nikomachean Ethics no person or event of the 
Median war is used to point a moral, but the Persian government 
comes in, as with Plato, for a censorious rap.* The History of Animals 
mentions the tomb of Themistokles not for the sake of its heroic 
contents, but for the sake of its unwholesome surroundings ^ : was it 
that work, or was it Aristotle at all, that handed the dog of Xanthippos 
down to posterity for his devoted loyalty and his conspicuous reward 1 ^ 
And does this Aristotelian medley leave any impression upon an 
historian's mind, save perhaps of the persistent rise of the name of 
Themistokles, whenever the Persian war comes into view % 

The Politics, as a treatise of pemmicanned history, yields somewhat 
better results, though the space occupied by the Median wars, and 
the Persian question, is surprisingly small, especially in view of the 
rate at which Aristotle's greatest pupil was making history in Asia, 
while this very treatise was on the stocks.^ The philosopher does, 
indeed, formulate the title of the Greeks to empire, of the Barbarians, 

^ 1459 a icard roi>t a^obt xpbvoxn fj Sxire rltv fi<uri\ia yunhaKctp airOiffiepdp 

T* iv XaXafJUML iyivero vavfuix^o. koX 17 i¥ irdyra tA iu ry *AaLgi Kouyovpyodfiepa . . 

XiKcXlq. Kapxv^ovldiv fidxH* ovSh irpbs rb AtrefUKw ^p a&r<fi a&riUf doKCiP ^f^rfv 

adrb fftnrrelpowrai riXos, Cp. Hat. 7. airrovpytip Axarra ktK 

166. ^ 569 b ylvorrcu S* (sc. ai d^iJot) iv rocs 

' 956 a Acd rt od xo^P^f^" Oewfievoi . . irurKloit xai i\(t>d€ai rdirois Ihav edrifuplai 

^Tt rb Tplytopw dih bpOais (<ras ^ec rds ycyofUirrit dtfaBepfJuUrrfTai ii yrj, oToy wept 

irrbs yuwlas . . dXX* 8ti *0\vfi7rlq. iviKw- *A$iiPat ip ZaXa/urt koX wpbt rt^ Qepu- 

jx€y, Kal w€pl T^s i^av/iax'at Tijt iv ZaXa/uyc, (rroKkeitp, koX iv MapaO&yt • iv yb.p ro&rois 

XcUpofiey Kal pxpaniiUyoi koL iXvlj^orrcs rots r6ir<xs 7(i'€rat b d<Pp6t, Cp. ffdt, 

Toiaura, dXX* 06 rdi^aPTia roit roio&rois. IV,-VI, ii. 201. 

' 1233 b (Eth. Bud.) r^v Beuplav ovk • 1689a (/^. 860, Plutarch, Thenu 10, 

tftro OifwrroKXel irpireiv ifp iwoiiiaaTO cp. Cat. 6) iy oTf IffropciTOi K^(a¥ Sortflinrou 

*OXv/iT<a^e, bib. t^p wpovrdf^aaay rairetpb- rod TLtpiKXioin Tarpbs oix d^eurx^Atcof 

riTTa, dXXd Klfuayt. Cp. Plutarch, rV dir' airrov pAytaavy ivaXiaOai rj 

Themiat. 5 (where Bauer has overlooked ^oXdrr^; koL tJ rpiifipcL iraptufijxbpityot 

this passafi^e in the Eudemian Ethics). ipwcffeiv elt r^y iLakapxya koX Xeiro- 

^ 1160 D iv U^paais 8* ij rov warpbt Ovp-iicai iwoOaPcTy cirSii' old Kal rb 

TvpayyiK^ * XpC^t^tu ybp un boOXois rots beueyjjpjeyoy &XP^ yvy koX KaXo6peyoy Kvybs 

vlifftp. Cp. 1844 b {Otkan.) UepaiKby 8i aripua rdfftoy tXyai X^owrt. The anecdote 

^y rb wdrra iwirdrrew koI wdyr* i*^pay does not occur in the 'A^. xoX. Bauer 

ntrrby. These passages hardly sauare does not recognize its Aristotelian pro- 

with 898 (de Co8m.\ where the wonarons venienoe. If true, it might help to ex- 

KbcrpMi of the Persian empire is described. plain the double name of the promon- 

The conclusion has a bearing on Hdt. tory ; cp. Hdt 8. 76. Xanthippos here 

9. 3, and runs : rovcXhot Si Ijy b Kbapot, too is ' the father of Perikles.' 

Kal pudXurra rQy ^pvKrtapltay, Kard bia- ^ The death of Philip (886 B.c.) is the 

Svxdi TvpaevovaCiv dXXi^Xoit 4k wepdrtay latest event mentioned in th« PoiUicSj 

rrjs dpxvt fJ^^Xfi*' Zo(^0'w «^al 'Btr/Sardywi^, 1811 b. 
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especially in Asia, to subjection ; but he never hints, or seems to 
suspect^ that the one constitution through which Hellenism was to 
exercise that sovranty of natural right was the Makedonian monarchy 
under his very eyes.^ Aristotle is still immersed in the prejudices of 
the city-state ; but, less aristocratic, decidedly less philo-Lakonian in 
his sympathies than Plato, he reverts, even more distinctly than 
his master, to old Athens for his political ideal. From this point 
of view the Persian war marks an era of decline in the state of 
Athens; and Aristotle deals less with the antecedents and events 
of the war than with its sequelae. In tracing them he involves 
himself in a serious inconsequence, which is surely due to an 
historical misconception. The inconsequence lies in ascribing to 
the war double and contrary effects upon the constitution of Athens, 
an aggrandizement of the democracy, an aggrandizement of the 
aristocracy.^ The misconception arises out of a false inference from 
the attack by Ephialtes on the Areiopagos in 462 B.C.,* coupled with 
the distorted history of that institution current in the fourth century 
at Athens. The Atthidographs of that period antedated the demo- 
cratic institutions of the state, and exaggerated the demotic ethos of 
pre-Persian Athens. Some reformers also desired to restore the 
Areiopagos to the position which it had ex hypothesi enjoyed before 
Ephialtes, nay, before Solon. To both sides alike an attack upon the 
Areiopagos and its powers, seventeen years after the battle of Salamis, 
was only intelligible on the supposition that the Senate had recovered 
powers and authority, of which it had been shorn by the fathers of 
the Democracy, Solon and Kleisthenes. In truth the previous loss of 
power had not been so great as was supposed, and the supposed 
recovery of powers was an illusion. Perhaps the first great blow to 
the Areiopagos, apart from the competition of the Solonian and 
Kleisthenic Boulai, was concealed in the introduction of the Lot for the 
Archontate, shortly after the battle of Marathon ; but that reform 
would scarcely have had time to make itself fully felt by the date of 
the invasion of Xerxes. The Areiopagos may well have shown itself 
operative, efficient, patriotic, during the crisis of the war. But the 

^ 1285 a $cA 7d/) rb dovXiKtirrefHH, etfai ^ ^i' *Apei<fi irdytfi ^ov\^ evSoKifii/jircura i¥ 

tA Iji^ii ^Oaei ol fiiv ^dpfiapoi rwr 'EWi/iyuVf toU MtidiKois (So^e cvprovtaripop irot^cu 

ol ik V€pi T^v *Aala¥ rCap irepl H}v t^v xoXtrefav, xal Td\iv 6 vavriKbs 6x^os 

tdfitivTfr, inrofUpovai Hiv Sea-TOTiKiiv yepdfievos atrios Trjs irepl ZaXa/uva wUris 

4^»xV 01^^^ 8v<rxefMlpoPT€i. Cp. 1327 b xal did ra&rrjt rrjs iiyefioptai did rijv Kard. 

(rd tQp 'EWifPUP yipos) iXtCOtpbp re QdXarrap S6pafWf -Hip drifioKpaTlap Itrxypo- 

SiOTcXci xaX /3Ari(rra ToKLrtvbuepop koX ripop iTolrjaep. 1841 a oxoXaaTiKurrepoi 

dvpdfAePOP ApX^tf rdPTiaPy puds rvyx^pop ydp ytypdfiepoi did rds einroplas koI fMeyaXo- 

rtlKiTtlas. (Od the 'Physics and Politics' xl/vx^repoi irp6s dpeHiP^ frt re irp&repop 

in this passage cp. notes to Udt 9. xal turd rd MrjSiKd <ppoprjtiaTia04PT€t ix 

122.) riop ipywPy xdarii fprropro /io^Vedrs, oifdkw 

• 1274 a r^f pavapxic^s ydp ip rotj SiaxplpoPTet dXX' ixiiyiTovPTa rrX. 
XiyduroTf 6 d^/uot aXrios ycpdfupos i<f>popri- ^ 1274 a ript fUp ip 'ApcUf irdyifi fiovMjp 

fuaiffBiff KcU dri/ia,ytayoil>s Aa/3e ^6\ovt 'E^dXnys iKdXowrt, rd 8i SiKOffHtpia 

iMnroKLT€uofUp<ap rCap iwitiKWP, 1304 a fuaOo^pa Kariffrrfffc Ile^icX^ (emended). 
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direct and nett result of the war was assuredly the increase of the 
democratic power and ^thos in the state, until they found vent in 
the legislation of Ephialtes and of Perikles. It is no solution of the 
Aristotelian antinomy to say that the Athenian state as a whole was 
enlarged and strengthened by the efforts and the rewards of the great 
struggle, each element, aristocratic, democratic, profiting in the 
common movement : the argument deals with the relative aggrandize- 
ment of internal factors. A state cannot become both more aristocratic 
And more democratic at the same time. Our conclusion may well be 
that the Areiopagos had retained more powers down to the Persian 
war than Aristotle and the fourth century generally conceived, and 
that the great legislation of Ephialtes, which followed not long after 
the crowning victory of the Eurymedon, was not a democratic 
restoration but a democratic advance, bringing the institutions of 
Athens into harmony with the heightened consciousness of individual 
worth and common achievement, on land and sea, which was the 
natural product of some twenty, or even thirty years of warfare, 
sacrifice, and victory. However that may be, behind the Aristotelian 
antinomy or paradox there rises the historic witness to the service of 
the citizens at Salamis, otherwise indeed still better known, and the 
service of the Senate in the hour of need, which is a Ja\i noutfeau^ 
acceptable and eminently characteristic of such a corporation, as the 
Areiopagos still was at the date of the invasion. Apart from this 
most interesting theorem the Politics offer scarce any contribution 
directly to the subject of the Persian war. No battle but Salamis is 
mentioned ^ : none of the heroes are named save Pausanias, for his 
subsequent coup ^UoX^ and Xerxes, merely in the hour of his death.^ 
For the rest, the Median war is merely a date, an epoch ; though this 
fact is itself significant.^ 

Whether the 'A^vauuv iroAtrcia is very Aristotle, or, as seems 
infinitely more probable, only very Aristotelian,* it has in four 

^ 1804 a; cp. twpra. dides, evidently makes rd Mif^urd end 

^ 1807 a i6» rts iijhfa% J KnX Swdfiepot with Herodotus. 

Iri lui^tay e&m, Ua Moi^apxVi ^xep iv * (1) The treatise can be dated be- 

Aa/cedeU^MTc boKcl Havaavlas b arparri' tween 829 B.O. (c. 54} and 825 B.C. (c. 

T^ot /card rbv MijSiKbp w6\€fu>p. From 46), or certainly before the legidation 

him Aristotle, of coarse, distinguishes of Demetrios. It is later than the 

Uawroplat 6 fiwriKMdt (1801b, 1883 b), Politics, Aristotle died in 822 B.a 

a distinction obliterated in the Index (2) It was one of 158 similar treatises, tH 

Ar%8toUlieu8 (Bonitz) ; cp. Hdt 9. 76. alike ascribed in antiquity to Aristotle : 

A third Pausanias, the assassin of Philip, did he write them all with his own 

occurs 1811 b. hand, and after this one ? (8) The sap- 

' 1811 b. The source might well be position that the treatises were written 

Ktesias. on Aristotelian lines and under Aristo- 

^ 1803 a i¥ TdpopTL ifrrJiBhrrwf Koi telian auspices fully meets the case, and 

dwoKofUpioif woKKtop yptaplfuar (nrb rCw has many analogies in its favour. (4) 

'lain^Tftfy lUKpbv Cffrepop rCiP MrfbiKtap The stylistic argument is incondnsive ; 

SfitioKparUL iyhwTQ ix vokirttas (cp. Hdt also (5) the material argument that the 

7. 170). 1303 b titov ip 'ErruU^ cvpi^ri history in the treatise is bad, especially 

/•erd rd Mi^«rd. Aristotle, like Thucy- the early history. 
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respects enriched our materials for the history of Athens in the 
period of the Persian wars, without adding any item to the actual 
history of the warfare itself. (1) The inner history of Athens between 
the dates of Marathon and Salamis has been illuminated by the 
account of the Eeform of the Archontate, and the operation of 
Ostrakism, throughout the decade.^ (2) The naval law of Themistokles 
has been more clearly dated, defined, and presented than heretofore.' 
(3) The exact nature of the service of the Areiopagite Senate in the 
supreme crisis of Athens, which was taken for granted in the PoliiicSj 
is here described.^ (4) The legend of Themistokles, and indeed the 
legend of Aristeides, are developed before our eyes, in a way calculated 
to arouse a deep distrust of the authorities upon which this portion of 
the tract was based. This last item hardly belongs to our present 
sabject, but falls to the historian of the FentdconUieteris ^ ; the first three 
items can be more fully and more conveniently discussed in another 
connexion.^ It only, therefore, remains here to notice that, as in the 
PMics so in the PolUy of Athens^ the ' Median ' war has become a 
date, a convenient era, by which to fix events totally unconnected 
with the war itself : ® the supreme significance of the battle of Salamis 
for Athens receives the like homage, by the chronological purpose it 
serves.^ No other battle of the war is named, and, as in the Politics^ 
no other personages excepting Pausanias, and he, not for his victory 
at Plataia, but for his outrageous conduct thereafter.^ 

§ 11. During the period which may here be called the Greco- 
Makedonian, or Hellenistic period,^ historical literature suffers an 

' c 22. ' i6. § 7. Themistokles and Perikles took the 

' c. 23. places of Aristeides and Ephialtes in 

* It may, however, be worth while c. 41, the historical sketch of the 

to note that the 'A^. xoX. accentuates PerUekontaiteris given by the tract would 

the Aristotelian antinomy, above aiim- present a less improbable and a more 

Ivzed, in two particulars : (a) by making consistent result. 

the seventh Constitution ' that which ^ Appendix III. § 4 in/ra, 

succeeded the Median wars, under the ^ furh, rbi Mridixd 23. 1, 25. 1, 41. 2. 

supremacy of the Areiopagos,' and the ^ c. 23. 4 fret Tplrtf) /ierA t^p iv 

eighth Constitution ' that sketched 'LaKafuvt yavfiaxlcw (formation of the 

by Aristeides and accomplished by Athenian symmachy) ; 27. 2 /jutrd d^ 

Ephialtes,* c. 41. (b) By making Hip i¥ I,a\afuyi yav/xaxiay ivbs Set wcirrn- 

Tnemistokles joint-author of the over- jcocrr^ fret (outbreak of Pelopounesian 

throw of the Areiopagos, c 25. The war). 

treatise adds two further absurdities of ^ 23. 4 M S^ -Hiv dTdffraaiv rV 

its own. (e) In c. 28 Themistokles and riop *liifif(ay dirb rifs rC!>v AaKeScufiwlup 

Aristeides are opposed to one another avfifiaxlas 'Apirreldiji 7jv 6 irpoTpi^a% 

as the respective leaders of the Demos nj/n^at Toi>s Adxoyi'as iiapcpXri/jJvous 5td 

(government) and yvdjoifioi (opposition), Jlavaavlav. This |)as8age has another 

and in c 24 Ansteiaes is represented value too, in its bearing upon Hdt. 9. 

as the author of extreme democratic 92, 106. 

developments, {d) In c. 41 Ephialtes ^ On the terms cp. Holm, Hint, of 

completes the democratic constitution; Oreecej E.T. iv. 5ff., where the polemic 

in cc 26, 27, after his death, Perikles against Droysen's terms appears to me 

still further develops and aggrandizes exaggerated ; but the substantive Hdlen- 

the democracy. If Themistokles took ism certainly cannot be restricted to the 

the place of Aristeides in c 24, if culture of this period. 
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extraordinary and prolonged eclipse. No works have come down to 
us belonging to the generations between Philip IL and Perseus. The 
historic literature produced during the interval, whether it dealt with 
contemporary or with past events, has all alike perished, or lives only 
in so far as subsumed into the works of writers of the Greco-Eoman or 
Roman period. To be strictly accurate, we have no extant historic 
literature between Xenophon and Poly bios. ^ Even for our knowledge 
of Alexander's achievements and adventures we are dependent upon 
such later writers as Diodoros, Arrian, Plutarch. These writers had, 
indeed, primary sources on which to draw of quite exceptional merit, 
and the results for the life of Alexander leave comparatively little to 
be desired. For the succeeding section, until the history of Greece and 
of the Mediterranean world becomes, in the pages of Polybios, merged 
in the triumphant record of Rome, we have to be content with mere 
fragments and scraps, and those not contemporary with the events. 
How fared the traditions of the Persian wars throughout that period 
it is hard to say. Were they overwhelmed in the rapid changes of 
power and fortune among the Biadochoi, and forgotten during the 
reformation of the Greejc world into the new system of relatively large 
political units and unions ? Were they conned and recommitted to new 
forms by the scholars of an age, when science and letters were becom- 
ing more and more of a profession ? Were they ever appealed to, in 
a practical sense, by orators of Greek states, still struggling for a shadow 
of freedom] There were not wanting events, which might have 
challenged such analogies. Exactly two centuries after the invasion of 
Xerxes, and but forty-four years after the death of Alexander, the 
Greeks at Thermopylai successfully withstood the assault of swarms of 
Gallic barbarians led by Brennus, and Delphi again witnessed a great 
deliverance, far more formidable in reality to the temple and its 
treasures than the visitation of the Persians ; but for our knowledge of 
these events we are dependent on three late authorities, the earliest of 
which merely refers en passant to the destruction of the Gauls at Delphi, 
while the second and third depict the occurrences in terms more and 
more highly charged with colours from the Herodotean palette.^ One 
remarkable document emerges from the literary darkness of this transi- 
tion to illustrate the survival, in learned corners, of the bare facts of the 
old story, and something more. The Parian Chronicle * presents, or 
rather presented, a somewhat arbitrary sketch of Hellenic history from 

* Cp. A. Schaefer, Abrisz der Quellcn- iv. 806 If.). Finally, the whole story is 

kunde i.' §§ 23-54. found, with fuller Herodotean mU\f8, in 

2 (1) Polyb. 1. 6. 5, Pyrrhus entered (8) Pansanias 1.4. 1-5. 10. 19-23. Were 
Italy r^J wp&repw frei rrjs rCjy ToKarup the Parian Chronicle complete, perhaps 
i^oVf rGi¥ re xepi AeX0oi>t <f>Oaphrta¥, this event would be found recorded in 
Koi TU¥ vepaitaOhntatf ets r^v *Affiay : cp. it. The date of the Keltic inyasion is 
2. 20. 6, 2. 35. 7, 2. 46. 1. Polybios 280 B.C. 
does not mention the battle at Thermo- 
pylai, which appears, with other details, • Cp. F. Jacoby, Das Marmor Pan'wm, 
m (2) Diodoros, Fragg. 22. 9 (ed. Teubner Berlin, 1904. 
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the accession of Kekrops to the Archontate of Diognetos, 264-3 B.C. 
The lines which record the Persian war are fortunately preserved and 
decipherable, and not devoid of a special interest.^ The space devoted 
to the subject is relatively large. The record is enhanced by the 
comparative rarity of such notices on the stone : thus, previous to the 
battle of Marathon, the only wars specified are the Argive-Theban war,^ 
the Trojan war,^ the Sacred war,* and the war of Kyros against 
Kroisos ^ ; while the first battle mentioned after Plataia is Leuktra ^ : 
thus the Persian wars are set in high relief. The events of the two 
campaigns selected for mention are also noticeable : the bridging of the 
Hellespont, the canal of Athos, the * battle ' in Thermopylai, the naval 
* victory ' for the Greeks at Salamis, mark the campaign of Xerxes, and 
the archontate of Kalliades.^ For the next year the battle of Plataia is 
recorded as a purely Athenian victory over Mardonios, the general of 
Xerxes, and his death in the battle is specified.® The perverse Atticism 
of this passage, in which more credit is given to the Athenians for 
Plataia than for Salamis, goes beyond anything in evidence from earlier 
sources, yet it but marks the climax of a process of appropriation, which 
the fourth-century orators had in their time promoted. The items of 
general history in this Chronide have been, with high probability, 
referred to Ephoros (so far as his work extended)^; but Ephoros 
certainly did not justify this wholesale plagiarism of Sparta's victory. 
Some fifty years ^® after the era of the Parian Chronicle, Lykiskos, an 
Akamanian orator, pleading at Sparta the cause of Makedon and 
Achaia against Rome and Aitolia, appeals to the memory of the 
Persian wars, in three definite particulars,^^ to prove that the men of 



1 Bpp, 48, 51, 52, IL 62, 63, 66>68. 

2 Ep. 32, 1. 37. 
» £p. 38, 1. 38. 

* £p. 87, 1. 52. 
» Ep. 42, 1. 67. 

* JBp. 72, IL 88 f. (The Anabasis of 
Kyros is given Ep, 64, 1. 78.) 

h *£XXi7<rir6rran koX Tb¥ 'A,dia di(6pv(e, Koi 
^ iw 6epAio(TJ/](67)\atj ti&xn iy^^o, koX 
pavfiax^o. Tws '£XXi7<rt repi ZaXa/iixa ro{>i 
Uipaat^ f^v ivUdw oi "EXXiyvej, In; 
HHAril, Apxoi^Tos *Aei/i¥ii<ri KaXXiddov, 

* 62. d4>*<aifi¥ (68) IlXaraiat} /xdxi? 
iyiptro ^ABri^aloit wpbt Mapdbvioif rbf 
Zip^v <rrpaniy6y, ii¥ Mkwv 'A^i^ratoi, 
Kol MapSltFiot ir€\€&rriff€¥ iy ry Auixi?^ 
Kol t6 rOp ipOfi ^v] (69) ZixeX/at wepl r^y 
Mryrfy, Irrf HHAFI, Apxoyros 'A^iJki/cti 

■ Jftcoby, op, c xiv. 

^ 210 B.C. ; cp. Freeman, ITisL of 
Federal Gov.* p. 451. 

'* (1) The outrage on the envoy of 
Xerxes (sie), (2) the heroism of Leonidas 



and his men, (3) the vow to * betithe ' 
the Thebana (sic) ; cp. Polyb. 9. 38. 2 ff. 
rfi'os X'^P''" ifird\afipdv€r€ roi>J {/fiCT^povs 
wpoy6yovif dydp€s AaKedaifx6yioi, KaO* od 
Koupoifs 6 Zip^rji dtriffrciXc icpta^evT^v 
wpbs itfiSLif OSu)p xal yrjy alrodfieyoif dxi6- 
ffayras ii t6 4*p4ap rby wapayeyoybra, 
Koi wpoaeK-t^dWoyTas r^ yijtt KeXedeiy 
diray7etXai ry S^p|]7, didri irapd AaKtSai- 
fjLovitay ^x^' '''A icard rijy ^TayyeXlay, CSiap 
Kal yrfv ; rlyos wdXiv iOeXoyJiiy koI irpo- 
di^Xuft i^opfiay diroOavovfiiyovi rods xepl 
AciavL^v ; dp o^x ^^^ Sd^uxri fi^ fi6vov 
T^% airruy, dXXd Kal rrji ruy dXXujy 
*'EXXi^pu)y iXcvOef^as wponvSvyeikiy ; 9. 
39. 4 f. KaXbv 76, raiVi;? r^j ffvfipaxl^as 
ficTcurxfiy icard TpoaUpeaiy^ dXXun yt xal 
AaKeSat/xovlovs vwdpxovraif ot ye (hjpalovSf 
rods Kar' dydyKt/y "qavx^ay dyeiy ^ovXtv- 
ffafUyom pjbvoxn rQy 'ISiXX-^uy icard riiy 
Tuty HcpaCiv (^Sov, i\/ni<f>lffayTO 5e«care«J- 
a€iy ToTj $€oUf KpaHfcayrti ry ToXifUp 
Tujy pappdpcjy. These statements differ 
in seyeral obvious details from the stories 
in Hdt. 
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Lakedaimon ought now to join or head the cause of Hellenic liberties 
against the barhftrians of the west, as erst against the barbarians of 
the east.^ But we must take the report of this oration on trust 
from PoLYBios, whose birth probably fell some years later than 
the date of the conference at which this appeal was addressed to 
the Spartans. Polybios himself must have been acquainted with 
the history of the Persian wars in the work of Ephoros, but he 
makes little use thereof.^ The chief war with Peraia for him, indeed, 
is the conquest of Asia by Alexander,^ but he has no occasion to 
celebrate it. For Polybios the greatest of all wars, expressly greater 
than either Peloponnesian or Persian, was the first Punic war, 
especially for its continuous length, and the magnitude of the ships 
and navies employed.^ The old Persian power, in its rigid confine- 
ment to Asia, supplies him with one of several contrasts to the 
greatness of the Roman,^ and the passage of Xerxes into Europe 
serves him as an epoch-making event :^ but such invasions of 
barbarian hordes Polybios accounts more alarming than really 
dangerous, and easily to be averted by inferior numbers of valiant 
men fighting for fatherland and freedom^ The damage inflicted upon 
the Athenians, though it involved the evacuation of their land, and 
the destruction of their city, was transitory, and converted to their 
ultimate aggrandizement.^ Naturally Polybios censures the conduct 



* Cp. 6. 49. 3ff., where Polybios 
himself points out that the Spartans 
afterwards, for the sake of their own 
supremaoy in Greece, oOt ivLmia-ai' fMx^ 
/terot, To&rois a^Bis vwifieivay «-oi€ty t6 
Tpo<rraTT6fie¥w. iTiwopevofUwovs fUv ydp 
rodi Il4o<rat hlKiav, iiayiavi^bfievoi T€pl 
rift r(a¥ EVXi^wv i\€v0€plaf iTaveXdovat 
8i Kol ^vyouffitf TpoCSuKap ^kSStovs rds 
'EWtf^LSat t6\€is xard, Hiv iir* 'AyraXKiSov 
yevofUvrp' clpi^prfVf X^f^^ '''^^ XfiVM^f^^ 
e&ropYfffai Tp6s rifP icarA ruw 'EXX^row 
Swcurrelop, 

* Cp. § 6 supra. 

* Cp. 8. 6. 4-14, where he discusses 
the true aUrlas toO Tp6s to^ Ilipaai 
ToX^pMv. The UHe of the term 6 UeptriKbt 
T6XefjLot for war with Perseus of Makedon 
(27. 18. 8) is remarkable. 

* 1. 63. 4-8 T6X€fjLos &v ijfieU taiuv^ 

i.KOi fUld6PT€ty TOXuXpOVlUlTaTOS Kal ffVV' 

ex^<rraTot xal fUyicros . . el 8^ tls 
povXffSelri ffvXKoyltratrdai r^r 8ia<f>opdv 
rCtv wepnipiKQv TXoi(av Tpbs rAi rpdipeK^ 
oTs (A T€ tldpaai Tp6j rodf "EXXiyvaj, koU 
TdXtp 'Adipfouoi Kal AaKcStufUftoi Tp6s 
dXXi^Xout iwavfidxow o68' &v KaddXov 
SuvrfSelri rrjXiKa&rat SwdfJiM ei/fmv iv 
OaXdrrQ SLTjywurfiipai. This passage 
reads, both in form and substance, like 
a remluiscenoe of Hdt and Thuc 



"1. 2. 2 Uipaan Kard rtrai KcupoifS 
HeydXiiv dpxh^ KartKHiaarro Kcd dwa- 
ffTcLav dXX' bedKLS MX/uijcray {ureppijvai 
rods rrjt 'Aalat Spoin, od fibvov (nrip rrjis 
dpx^i dXXd Kal Tcpl atpGiv iKkvU^evvav, 

• 3. 22. 2. The first treaty between 
Rome and Carthage is dated twenty -eight 
years before the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (r^s Sip^ov Siafidffetas tU TTtp^ 
*EXXd«o). 

' 2. 35. 7 f. Kol ydp roin H^f Uepataif 
i^foSoy iwl "Hpf 'EXXdda Kal VaXaTtar ixl 
AeXipodi elt fur/ffifff^ Kal vapdiwn,¥ ^fU¥ 
dyay^T€Sf o6 fUKpd fteydXa 8* otofuu 
ffVfjLpe^Xijffdai xpbt To6f (nrip rfjf jcocr^ 
riav 'EXXiJi'WF iXevSeplat dyuwas' oih-e 
y^P X^^PVy^^t oO0* drXow, oCr* d^^pQv 
irX^^ot KarairXayeU Av tij diroaraiiy r^ 
reXcvralas iXTlSot, rod Siayunfl^effSat Tepl 
rrjt ff^eripat x'^P^^ '^^ warpllhtf koI 
fjufrifiopet&iatf d(rat fivpidSat koI riwat r6\tuit 
Kal mfXlKat TapaaK€vdt ij rQr vifv rfp ira2 
/bierd XoywiJLOv KUfSwevbirruy aXptait koX 
Hvafut KaOeXXev, 

* 38. 1^ tUyurrov if rixn ^oxei ^»6fiow 
iiriffTijffat Toti ''EXXi7<ri icord rf^r ^p^v 
dtd/3curiy els rifp TSApitymjv rdre ybip 
iKip8tjtf€va-a» fjuh wdmreSf fimuaap d^ 
reX^ws dXlyurroi, fidXiara 8i ra&rww 
*A$riPatoi' wpo€i86fji€voi ydp 4ft^p6iKas rb 
fiiXkop, i^Xirop r^p varplda /lerd riianai^ 
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of the Thebans at the time, which he ascribes simply to their fears, 
and a love of peace at any price, and in this condemnation Pindar is 
expressly involved by name.^ Thus in general terms Polybios reflects 
upon the permanent lessons of the Persian war, but contributes 
nothing to the details, except a transparent mistake or two.^ He 
never names a single battle of the war, and the two great Athenians 
whom he does happen to mention by name are cited, not for their 
services during the war, but for their reputation as statesmen.' 
Polybios never names Herodotus, but he inherited from Ephoros the 
idea of a universal history and applied it to the absorption of the 
Mediterranean world by Rome.^ He himself beheld and recorded the 
descent of the black cloud from the west,^ which shrouded Hellas in 
a misery, passing, in his opinion, that of total annihilation itself.^ 
Polybios made his own peace and found his welfare with the barbarian 
conquerors. But the first Greek historian of Rome was still too 
deeply immersed in the categories of the City-state, inherited from 
Plato and Aristotle, even to reap the full political moral of his own 
age, much less to foresee the fate of the Roman constitution, which he 
admired as one in kind with the Spartan in its prime : he failed to 
prognose the consequences for the state and the individual, involved 
in the great process of which he was the historian. Small blame to 
him therefor: the Roman Republic, the constitution of which, 
however superior to Sparta and to Athens, was still a mere city-state, 
died hard : a century later than Polybios, Cicero still did not quite 
despair of it, though monarchy had been advancing in one form or 
another all the time, and philosophers of the Garden and of the Porch 

Ktd y^aiKdtv * pXd^v fikv <^p 6 xcupbt honest maD, in money matters (but not 

o^roSf 4iHf¥€yK€' K^piw, ydp ytvriOivrci oL eqaal to L. Aemilius raulus). 
^dp^ofiOL, wucfMf dU<p$eipap rds 'Ad-^pas- Themistokles is mentioned once, and 

od fiipf SveiSat odd* aUrx^tf, rh d* ivaarriov possibly the epoch of the Persian war is 

€U\ela¥ Tapd irouri roh dv^pc^Toct r^v in view : 6. 44. 2, Athens was unstable 

fieyiffrrpf drijv€7ifar, 5ri vdrra ip iXdffaovt compared with Rome, but had her great 

Biiatpoi^ r^s atrrriii r&xrii ttKovro Kw.viavu» men and her great moments : Koi yb.p 

rcis dXXoif 'EWriai. roiyapovw koK^ aBrrjt t\cow6xis fi^v fffws, iK^opiarara W 

XP^dfMOKK Tpoaipitrci, Tapd T68at od rg OcfuaroKXiovs dp€T^ trvpavO^ajTO, 
fi^w dpttcHiffai^TO T^v TarplSa Kal Hi¥ * 2. 37. 4 oi> rurds xpd^eis, KaddT€p ol 

iavrOv x^P^'^j dWd Kal Ttpl r^t rQ>v xpb rifiQyy olov rds 'EXXiji^ifcds ^ IIc/xri«rds, 

dXXitfy 'EXXiJrwi' if^epuovia'i fUT* SKlyw 6fim) 8i rds iv roU yvcjpi^ofiiifois pJpeat, 

'huiptaP'frrovv wp6s AaKcdcu/MpLovs, r^s olKOvpihn\i dvaypd4>tiv iiriKcx^tpiffKafitv, 
> 4. 31. 5 omydpOriPalovsiiraafoOpi^p " »• 87. 10 ri/Xi/coOror pi<t>ot dw6 rift 

tard rd "ULrfiiKd, ii&ri. rCov inrkp rift ^<rx^/HM, « icard p,kv rb irapbv tffm rpuroit 

'EXXdBos dvorrdrrei KiyS^tav, rd UepaCav iiniTKvHiaci. Moifc36<rt, (card ik rb (twcxU 

^Chmro did tAf ipbpov oM Ulvdapov ^^^^ f<rrat rots "EXXiytri /uydXw kokGiw 

cwavo^ifdfitpw airois d7«iv Wjr ^ux^*"' afrtoi'. 

acd TwrSe rwr woirjfAdTW icrX. Cp. § 3 * 38. 1» Kadbcov rodi fw^raj jierd 

supra, Tifuoplas iXeenforipous yofiitofiev row iv 

, ' _^ . -_ ToU deirocs ^KXeiTbtrruv rbv filov, Kard 

« Cp. p. 57 note 11 supra, roaovro Kal rds r&re x€piX€T€lat ru>v 

* Aristeides is twice mentioned : 9. 'BXXi^rov iXeeiyoripas vofuariop rCw avfi- 

23. 6 (with Perikles) as a sound states- pdtn-uv Kapxv^oplois kt\. The whole 

nan, in contrast to later demagogues ; passage has served as model for Diodoros 

32. 8. 6 f. (with Epameiuondas) as an 32. 26. 
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had come from Hellas to Rome carrying the anodyne for subjection, the 
indifference or the superiority of the individual to all his surroundings, 
with them. Cicero, whose mind clung to the political ideal of the 
City-state ^ while a whole world was waiting for reorganization, sought 
light or alleviation in his hour of need from the precedents afforded 
by Greek history. His own exile was consoled, if we may believe 
Dio Cassius, by the precedents of Themistokles and Aristeides.^ He 
judges Pompey's strategy, in quitting Rome and Italy, in the light of 
the evacuation of Attica by Themistokles and the Athenians.^ In 
his eyes Caesar is a new Peisistratos,^ and his assassins are ' tyranni- 
cides,' liberators, like Uarmodios and Aristogeiton.^ The immense 
erudition of Cicero is familiar with Herodotus, whose name here first 
meets us in the Latin tongue, and Tully cites freely the leading names in 
historiography from Herodotus to Ephoros, from Ephoros to Polybios.^ 
Cicero is deeply versed in the Themistoklean legend, and Themistokles 
fills a larger space in his writings than is taken by any other Greek 
statesman.^ Aristeides too is there, of course, as the righteous 



* Cicero seems never to have grasped 
the fundamental need of his age, which 
was the reorganization of the Mediter- 
ranean world, only to he effected under 
a centralized and monarchic government. 
But his ideal of a moderator Rei jmblicae 
was a concession in advance to the 
Augustan regime and the Principate, 
even though the aim and ohjeot of the 
prince, in Cicero's plan, was to he the 
happiness and welfare of the citizens, 
not of the suhjects, of the Romans 
rather than of the Roman world ; cp. 
ad AU. 8. 11. 

* Cp. the conversation of Philiskos 
with Cicero reported by Dio Cass. 38. 
26, including the maxim so utterly 
subversive of the old order : ai)r6s 
^Kcurrot OLVT^ koL TarpiSa xal e^ScufiopLaif 
del Koi waPTaxoO Tout (§ 2). 

' ad AU. 7. 11. 3 Urbem tu relinquas? 
ergo idem, si Galli venirent. * Non est ' 
inquit *in parietibus res publica.* At 
in aria et focis. * Fecit Themistooles ; 
fluctum enim totius barbariae ferre urbs 
una non poterat' At idem Pericles non 
fecit, etc. Cp. also ad Fam. 2. 12. 5 (a 
passage misunderstood by Orelli, and 
others, to refer to the exile and restora- 
tion of an individual). 

< ad AU. 8. 16. 2. 

* Tyrannoctoni, ad AU. 14. 16. 2, 
16. 15. 3 ; Harmodius and Aristogiton 
as patriots, Tusc Disp, 1. 49. 116; nostri 
liberatores, ad AU. 14. 12. 2. 

* Cp. especially de oral. 2. §§ 51-58. 
Polybios is mentioned not there, but 



elsewhere (e.g. de re puh. 1 § 34, 2 
§ 27, 4 § 3). Herodotus is named and 
cited by Cicero more than a dozen times ; 
for reff. cp. Orelli's Ononuuiicon and 
Freund's Cicero Historicus. In the 
celebrated letter to Lucceius, Cicero seems 
to regard Hdt as a panegyrist of Themi- 
stocles {ad Fam. 5. 12. 7). Cicero is 
our authority for calling Hdt. *the 
father of History* {de legg. 1 § 5 et 
apud Herodotum, patrem historiae, ct 
apud Theopompam sunt innumerabiles 
fabulae). Cicero's notes on Hdt. are 
largely concerned with the question of 
style : the material citations are mainly 
from Bk. 1. 

^ There are upwards of three dozen 
passages in which Themistokles is named: 
among the points elucidated are the 
following : (1) his date, contemporary 
with Coriolanus, Brut. §§ 28, 41 ; cp. 
La^l. § 42. (2) His evacuation of the 
city, ad AU. 7. 11. 8, ad Fam, 6. 12. 5; 
cp. de off. Z % 48 (stoning of Cyrsilns). 
(3) His unpopularity and exile, ad AU. 
10. 8. 7, de Rep. 1 § 6. (4) His volun- 
tary death, ad AU, 9. 10. 3, pro Scauro 
§ 3, Lael § 42, Brut. 42. (5) His 

Sroposal to burn the Lacedaemonian 
eet, deoff.^% 49. (6) His early ambi- 
tions (the trophies of Miltiades), Tuac 4 
§ 44. (7) His patriotism, pro SeH. § 141. 
(8) His wisdom and eloquence, BruL § 
28, deOr.Z% 59. (9) His craftiness, de 
off. 1 § 108 (equal to Jason of Pherae). 
(10) His good memory. Cat. § 21, Acad. 
2 § 2. (11) His retorts and ftoiu mot». 
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maiL^ The heroism of Leonidas, the treason of Pausanias, are not 
forgotten.* The chief battles of the war are all at least mentioned.^ 
He emphasizes the religious aspect of the war.* But Cicero's main 
service to the matter in hand is to sliow that, before the fall of the 
Republic, learned Rome was familiar with the story of the Persian 
war, and in possession of a whole corpus of writers who could be 
cited as authorities.^ 

§ 12. The Makedonian conquest had signalized the collapse of the 
Greek city-state system in the eastern Mediterranean, and had made 
Monarchy the chief order of the day over that region. The Roman 
Empire was the legitimate outcome of the failure by the city-state in 
the west to organize the world which it had conquered, or inherited. 
Julius Caesar was the inevitable and conscious successor of Alexander, 
and his union with Cleopatra, the queen of the last surviving of the 
kingdoms carved out of the heritage of Alexander, is the most 
profoundly symbolic wedding in history.^ The interval between 
Alexander and Caesar, rather more than two centuries, may seem a 
long one : time was needed to settle the question of supremacy in the 
west before the warring leagues and kingdoms of the east could be 
absorbed into the Roman system. Meanwhile, with the possible 
exception of Rhodes, no city in the east could pretend to revive the 
autonomous glories of the Greek polls, no combination of states could 
impose a universal pt^ace even upon the eastern Mediterranean. Greek 
history diuing the interval between Alexander and Caesar is, even in 
the eyes of its best friends, deficient in political interest and im- 
portance : it is, in its best aspects, the history of a culture, not of a 
state, or even a complex of states.^ The political centre of gravity 

de oral. 2 §§ 299, 351, de fin, 2 § 104 nunc de Coriolano, sic Clitarchus, sic 

(the art of oblivion) ; Cat. % 8 (his reply Stratocles de Themistocle fiuxit (viz. the 

to the Seriphian) ; de off. 2 § 71 (on death by bull's blood). On Kleitarchos 

the marriage of his daughter). cp. Schaefer, Ahrisz § 37, Snsemihl, Gr. 

' f>ro SesL § 141 (unus omnium iustis- Lit. in Alexandrinerz. i. 637 ff. Cicero 

simua), Tiisc, 5 § 104 (nonne ob earn did not think well of him, and represents 

causam ezpulsus est patria, qnod praeter Atticus as saying of Sisenna, de legg. 1 

modaiD instus esset?), de off. Z % \^, § 7, in historia puerile quiddam con- 

His opposition to Theroistocles, de off. sectatur, ut unum Clitarchum, neque 

3 § 49. His good example, die fin. 5 praeterea quemquam de Graecis legisse 

f 62 (quis Aristidem non mortuum videatur. Stratokles might be the 

diligit f). Stoic ? cp. Susemihl, op. c. iL 239. 

' lisonidas, de fin. 2 § 97 ; Tusc. 1 'To identify Pompey with Alexander 

§ 101 (cp. Hdt 7. 228) ; Pausanias, as the Romans did was to judge by 

Topic, § 76. externals and accidents (Plutarch, romp. 

' Thermopylae, Tuae. 1 § 101 ; Salamis, 2). Far more significant is the anecdote 

Ttt9c 1 § 110 (ante enim Salamina of Caesar, Plutarch, Ckus. 11. Plutarch 

ipsam Neptnnus obruet, quam Salaminii himself rightly included the Lives of 

tropaei memoriam). Cp. deoff.l% 61 Alexander and Caesar in one Book ; cp. 

Hinc rhetorum campus de Marathone, Alex. 1. 

Salami ne, Plataeis, Thermopylis, etc. ' A. Holm's ffisl. of Oreeu, vol. iv. 

< de legg. 2 § 26 ; cp. note to Hdt. 8. (KT. 1898), says all that can be said 

109. 15. for the Qreeks of the transition, and 

^ BrtU. § 42 (Attico loq.) Ut enim tu their efforts to recover or achieve political 
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had shifted, as Polybios saw, to the west. But Hellenism effected 
conquests such as Hellas could hardly have conceived, and the greatest 
of them was the conquest of Rome.^ By the time of Augustus, history 
had refuted the doctrine of Aristotle that man was of necessity a 
' political animal,' that the City-state was the necessary condition of 
human welfare : the empire and the peace legitimated the cosmopolitan 
and the individualistic ideas, which had long been shaping them- 
selves among the conquered peoples of the east, and now became 
necessities to the conqueror himself. Literature, the faithful mirror 
of the times, developed on the historical side two rival yet com- 
plementary forms of expression; the Universal History and the 
Biography came equally into vogue. Diodoros and Trogus exemplify 
the one tendency, Nepos and Plutarch the other. From such writers 
direct contributions to the matter in hand are, of course, to be 
obtained. A hardly less direct tribute is made by writers on topo- 
graphy and antiquities, for whom Strabo and Pausanias, though by 
no means contemporaries, may stand as leading representatives. 
Writings of this class are also significant of dwindling interest in 
politics, of an age of peace and relative prosperity, wherein mind and 
body were free to rove and to research. Nor is it merely from writers 
dealing professedly with history, biography, geography and monuments 
of the past that the student of Herodotus and of tJie Persian war msLj 
enrich his materials. The Maralia of Plutarch, even from this point 
of view, are second in value only to the LiveSy and light may fall, if 
not upon the actual events, then at least upon the growth of tradition, 
the accretion of legend, from unexpected sources. Poets, historians, 
philosophers, rhetors, may illustrate a point in passing, or sometimes 
on purpose, and at greater length. Juvenal denounces Sostratos : but 
his arrows reach Herodotus, who supplied the facts.^ Josephus is not 

freedom and importance ; but he hardly The establishment of the tyrannis in 

succeeds in proving that the City-state Sparta, only to be suppressed by Roman 

was more than a survival, a shadow of aid, is not a witness to political freedom, 

its former self. His admirable apprecia- The Athens which added Antigonis and 

tion of the New Comedy (pp. 150 ff.), Demetrias to the Kleisthenean tribes is 

his clear recognition of the significance not the Athens of Themistokles and 

of Stoicism and Epicureanism, the philo- Perikles, nor yet of Kallistratos and 

Sophies of the cosmopolis, of the Demosthenes, even if it could play off 

individual (pp. 142ff.)> his sketch of Egypt against Makedon or, somewhat 

the displacement of the old religions by later, Pontus against Rome. But the 

the cult and apotheosis of kin^ and latter end of Athens was by no means 

living men, are not consistent with the despicable ; it gave to mankind what had 

theory of real vitality in the city-state. been too long absorbed in the town 

The substitution of mercenary and pro- Council : from a city-state it was trans- 

fessional soldiery for the citizen-army, formed into the premier University of 

and even the foundation of countless the world, 

cities by the kings, are symptoms with ^ Horace, Epp. 2. 1. 156. 

the same moral : a city, even a state- ' Juvenal 10. 173-186 — 

city, is not a city-state. The prominence creditur olim 

of the Leagues and their constitution velificatus Athos, et quidquid Graecia 

virtually points to the same conclusion. mendax 
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concerned with the Persian war, but he can use, or abuse, Herodotus 
upon occasion.^ Seneca takes his knowledge of Aristeides from 
elsewhere,^ but Xerxes is a familiar instance with him ^ ; he adds a later 
touch to the legend of Thermopylai,^ and a whole paragraph to the 
Demaratos-fable.^ The rhetors, of whom Dio Chrysostom and Aelius 
Aristeides are the eminent survivors, found so much to say on our 
subject proper, that they must stand in a class and possess a paragraph 
to themselves. And various as the value of these different writers 
and kinds of writers may be, they have one advantage or disadvantage 
in common. To all alike, whether Greek or Roman, the history of 
Greece before Alexander, yea before Augustus, was as ancient almost 
as it is to us. They viewed it dispassionately as a subject for amuse- 
ment or for moralization.® The study of its records had for them the 



audet in historia ; constratum classibus 

isdem 
suppositamque rotis solidum mare ; 

credimas altos 
defedsse amnes epotaque flumina Medo 
praodente, et madidis can tat quae 

Sostratns alia, 
ille tamen qualis rediit Salamine relicta, 
in Coram atque Eurum solitas saevire 

flagellis 
barbams, Aeolio nunquam hoc in carccre 



ipsam compedibuB qui vinxerat Ennosi- 

gaenm? 
mitiiia id sane quod non et stigmate 

dignnm 
eredidit. bine quisquam veUet servire 

deomm ! 
Md qnalis rediit? nempe una nave, 

emeutLB 
flnctibuB, ac tarda per densa cadavei-a 

prora. 
Op, Lucretiua, 3. 1029 ff.— 
ille qaoque ipse, viam qui quondam per 

mare magnum 
ttravit iterque dedit legionibns ire per 

altom 
ac pedibus salsas docuit superare lacunas 
et contemsit equis insultans murmura 

poDti, 
hmine adempto animam moribundo 

eorpore fad it. 

^ Josephus is naturally concerned with 
tlM Second Book of Hdt. ; cp. Ant. 8. 
6. 2 ; 8. 10. 2, 8 ; 10. 2. 4 ; c. Ap. 2. 13. 
Hdt disproved generally, ih. 1. 3, especi- 
•Dy by Manetho, ib, 1. 14. Hdt. does 
not mention Rome, id. 1. 12, but he does 
rirtoally mention the Jews, ib. 1. 22. 
loddentally Roman historians may illus- 
tnto the rersian war, as when Livy 
dcKribes Tempe (44. 6), or Appian 
Tharmopylai, ^S^^. 18 (with a distinct 



reference to Xerxes, Leonidas, and the 
path). 

' See the curious anecdote of the 
righteous man's meekness, DUd. 12. 
13. 7 ducebatur Athenis ad supplicium 
Aristides, etc. (for the occasion cp. 
Plutarch, Arist. 26). 

» Dial, 10. 17. 2 (the despot's tears ; 
cp. Pliny, Epp, 3. 7. 13) ; bial. 6. 16. 
4 (the son of Pythios). 

^ Ep, 82. 20, the bon mot of Leonidas 
(Sic, inquit, commilitones, prandete 
tanquam apud inferos coenaturi). 

" de henef, 6. 31 cum bellum Graeciae 
indiceret Xerxes, etc. After a free para- 
phrase of Hdt. 7. 101 tf., with remini- 
scences of cc. 47 flf. (Artabanos) and of 
c. 203 (Leonidas, nihil tam magnum est 
quod perire non possit), Seneca adds: 
itaque Xerxes pudore quani damno 
miserior Demarato gratias egit, quod 
solus sibi verum dixisset, et jiermisit 
petere quod vellet Petiit ille ut Sardis, 
maximam Asiae civitatem, curru vectus 
intraret rectam capite tiaram gerens. 
Id soils datum regions. Dignus fuerat 
praemio, antequam peteret : sed quam 
miserabilis gens iu qua nemo fuit, qui 
verum diceret regi, niai qui non dicebat 
sibi ! This story reappears in Plutarch, 
ThemUt, 29. The passage in Seneca has 
been missed by Bauer, Flutarchs Themi- 
stokUs, 1884. 

« Cp. Dionys. Hal. 11. 1. 2167 rots 
T€ yd.p ToXXotj ovK iirapKei tovto iibvov 
ix rris laroplas xapaXafieTv 5ti rbv HepaiKdy 
Tr6\€/jL0if ' {tp* 4irl toOtov TOtiJ<rw/uat xAr 
\6yov') ivlxTjaay *A$rfyaiol re Kal Aaxe- 
daifUifioi Swrl vavfiaxiO'tt teal tcj'o/uix^? 
fdg. KaraywifUTdfUPOi t6v fidp^pop rpia- 
Koalas Ayotrra fivpidSas aOrol <ri>p rcit 
avfifjidxois oO xXeiovs 6pTa Mexa fivpidSup • 
dXXd Kal ToifS rdirovs, ip oU aX irpd^€if 
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charm of a revival. Its material and political conditions were so 
entirely remote from their own that even under a sensitive and jealous 
Caesarism no suspicion of Ikse majestS attached to the study of Hellenic 
antiquities. Satirists or critics might make capital out of the real or 
supposed mendacity of the Greeks : emperors delighted to honour 
their venerable and harmless traditions.^ In an age where individuals 
had ceased to make history, at least as history was then understood, 
there was evidently a large public interested in the great men and the 
great events of other days. A large amount of history was rewritten 
in the spirit of the times ; study of the older authorities was revived 
or augmented. 

This literary zeal and revival of historical interests under the 
Caesars worked for the benefit of the subject here in view in two 
distinct ways. In the first place there appears to have been a great 
and growing interest in the work of Herodotus. Among Greek 
writers none could appeal more successfully to the mind of the age 
than the historian of the Persian war, and that to a great extent 
because he was so much more than the mere annalist of a single war. 
Herodotus, with his wide range in time and space, his interest in 
" barbarians " of all sorts, his passion visendae aniiquiiatis — for viewing 
the monuments of ancient history — hit the fancy of the Augustan and 
still more of the Antonine age, as perhaps none other of the ancient 
prosewrights. The fin-de-siMe Romans felt the full charm of his 

iyivotrrOf poiiXovrau irapA t^ Urroplas tiraes asserted, cp. Bury, StudenCs Roman 

fMdcitr, Kcd rds alrlas d«cou(rcu, 8i* ds rd Empire^ p. 506) had transferred the cele- 

OavfjLcurrd, koI xapdSo^a fpya iTeriXeaay, bration of the EletUheria from Plataia 

KoX rlwci Ijffoif o2 ra)r arpaTox4i(av ijy€/i6w€t to Athens, he would have seemed to 

T&if re ^appapiKwv koI tuv 'EWijvikCov endorse the most extravagant claims 

IffTopfftraif Kal firfStybs un tlwcTv dpifiKooi made on behalf of the Athenians in re- 

ycviadoL tup (rvrreXeadirrufP T€pl rodt gard to that battle (cp. p. 57 supra) ; but 

d7iovaf. Dionysios 9. 1. 1739 cites the August Moramsen, FesU der StaeU Athen 

invasion of Xerxes as a memorable event (1898), p. 168, argues that Neubauer's 

for the 75th Olympiad, and the Archon- assumption is untenaV)le, CI, A, iiL n. 

tate of Kalliades, but he has himself 127 proving that the 'EXeu^^pia at 

something else to do than to repeat the Plataia survived the institution of the 

work of his great townsman. Once, 5. IlareXXi^yia at Athens. Mommsen, how- 

17. 4 (886), he names Artemision, Salamis, ever, endorses Neubauer's suggestion that 

Plataia and Marathon in a breath, to Hadrian, in instituting the Paiikelleniay 

claim priority for the funeral oration had the EletUheria in view ; cp. Dio Cass. 

Sonounced on Brutus the Regifuge. 69. 16 ; Plutarch, Arist. 21. Caracallus, 

is critical works, in which a large who fancied hiro^lf a second Alexander 

amount of space is devoted to Herodotus, ( * Alexandrum Magnum eiusqne gesta in 

are concerned not with the matter but ore semper habuit,AeliusSpart), on his 

with the style of that author. way to the East (c 215 a.d.) raised a 

^ Cp. the anecdote of Gains, Dio Cass. bodyguard of young Spartans and called 

59. 17 (A..D. 39) : did 8^ r^s ea\dff<rrft it his Pitanate cohort (Herodian, 4. 8. 3 

rpinrop rird SuinrewTai ir€06firi(r€t y€<pvpii>' dw6 re Zirdpn;; fieTaT€fi\//d/i€Pot peaptas 

<ros rd fura^d twp re HovreSXufP xal tup AoKUfPiKbp Kal UiToydTrtP \6xop ^«cdXet) ; 

Ba^Xiop . . \iyotp Sri Kal 6 Iloattdup this must have been a reminiscence of 

airdp iipopi/fdrff iwel is yt rhv Aapeiop koI Hdt. 9. 53. The emperor Julian refers 

rdv ^p^rfp <M>d^ 5ri o6k dr4aKiairr€P, to Hdt. as 6 Bo^pios Xo7oir<ud(, 889 B, 

un Kal ToWaT\dffL&p a^p lUrpop r^ Fr, /3, but places him in a goodly com- 

SaK^9Jt% ^ei^^as. If Hadrian (as is some- pany, 428. 
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vivacity, his ndiveU, his simplicity, his good nature. The evidence of 
contact with his work is constant from Dionysios to Plutarch, from 
Arrian to Lucian.^ The estimate of his value may not be quite 
uniform, may not increase in any definite ratio, but the evidence of 
the popularity of his work is conclusive. If from one point of view 
this fact is characteristic of the times, from another point of view it is 
a guarantee of the authentic and genuine nature of the text, as far as 
it goes. Lucian and Pausanias, Plutarch and Arrian, Dionysios and 
Cicero seem to have used a text, which is substantially identical with 
our own. Whatever dialectal heresies and errors ignorance or taste 
may have induced upon the original, the mere historian has the con- 
sensual testimony of the writers of the Roman period to the substance 
of our primary source for the history of the Persian war. 

Secondly, the writers of the Roman period, who dealt with a 
history which was ancient in their time almost as fully as in our own, 
have a great value for us, as embodying a large supplement of tradi- 
tions, evidences, materials, in addition to the primary authorities open 
to our direct inspection. This value cannot easily be over-estimated, 
although it varies from author to author, from case to case, sinking 
with the facile methods and afterthought of Diodoros, rising in the 
learned and variegated pages of the industrious Plutarch. Perhaps 
Diodoros may have read more authorities than recent criticism is dis- 
posed to allow, and may have contributed more to the structure and 
treatment of his subject than the Graeco-Roman, or Makedonian 
chronology, its most patent and sometimes ill-applied ground-plan; 
but doubtless for the brief period here under consideration he gives 
us less indeed than was in Ephoros, but little or nothing which was 
not in Ephoros.2 With Plutarch the case is different. Though we 
are dealing at present with the history of but two or three years, that 
were to Plutarch of no very special importance, his contribution to 
our materials is the most varied and most valuable, coming from any 
single extant source, outside the work of Herodotus. Plutarch may 
not have read all the authors whom he cites by name, much less 

^ To the testimonia might be added KaraoTpi^i Si XT/y aj^ra^LP tli 'Hjv rcpl 

that of the elder Pliny, who in the MwdXiyv fiixv^ "roii "EXXiyiri Tp6% toi>j 

Historia Nat. cites Hdt. by name at Ilipaas kcU ZtjcTov irokiopKlay, He also 

least ten times : half of these references ventured to criticize it : 10. 24. 1 xal 

are to the Second Book, and the others ravra xap€^4prjfi€v oi>x oUrufs 'Hpo^drou 

to the Third and Fourth Books. None Karnyoprfo-ai ^v\ri$ivT€i cij {froiei^ai 6ti 

refer to the Persian war, or the later rwr Xiyufv ol $avfida-ioi roin iiKridtii Kar- 

Books, but the antiquity of Hdt is i(rxi;€iv eitbOacuf. But the only direct 

emphasized in places (8. 4. 1 ; 12. 41. 1 references to the text of Hdt. are to 

fabolose narravit antiquitas, princepsve passages in the first three Books, and 

Herodotus ; 36. 17. 2, where Hdt. heads even these may not be at first hand, 

a long list of writers on the pyramids). Diodoros also refers freely to Thucydides, 

^ Diodoros describes the work of Hdt. Ktesias, Xenophon, in a way which 

at the close of his own account of the might seem to imply some acquaintance 

war, 11. 37. 6 'H/)65oro« dp^dfiei^os irpd with their works, as well as to Ephoros 

rJrr TputucQy XP^^^^ 7^P<^0^ Kotyds ax^^^" ^^^ Theopompos, whom he is believed 

rdf TTis otKovfiAvjit rpd^ett 4v pipXois ivvia^ to have followed in the main. 
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verified all his citations pen in hand; but no author, not Photios 
himself, not the earlier or the later lexicographers, does so much to 
reproduce for us the lost literature, and therewith the lost history of 
older Hellas.^ And what is true of Diodoros and Plutarch, in their 
several ways, holds good for the writers generally of the Eoman 
period, whether primarily writers of universal histories, or of biography, 
or of any kind of literature, which brings them in contact with our 
subject. 

§ 13. Diodoros presents us once more with an express and con- 
nected story of the war as a whole, the like of which has not been seen 
since we took to the secondary sources. This distinctive quality givea 
the account in Diodoros a special and all but unique interest.^ The 
personal equation counts here, however, for very little: Diodoros 
is in this case, at least so far as the Persian war is concerned, almost 
purely Ephoros, probably on a somewhat reduced scale.* The con- 
tinuous text does not equal one-fifth of the text contained in the last 
three Books of Herodotus. With the exception of the Sicilian episode, 
or just the story of the battle of Himera, which bulks largely in the 
Sicilian's work, Diodoros is, perhaps, but the epitome of an epitome.^ 
The narrative breaks up into four, or with the section just named 
into five distinct portions.* I. The preparations on both sides for 
war (cc 1-4, corresponding to Hdt. 7. 1-207). This section 
represents not merely a reduction, but also a rearrangement, and a 
partial rationalization, of the corresponding section of Herodotus. It 
makes also two notable additions to the Herodotean story, to be 
specified below, in their proper contexts. This section further divides 
into four sub-sections, the account of the war-preparations alternating 
from side to side, more rapidly than with Herodotus, apparently in 
the interest of an improved chronology, minuter sub-division emphasiz- 
ing supposed synchronisms. Thus, after the literary proem to the 
Book,^ and the usual chronological indication,^ (i.) the reason of the 
undertaking is given, the kin^s preparations are described, including 
the building of fleets, the lev^e en masses the Bridge and the Canal ; 

* In the Life of Aristeides Plutarch Wissowa v. L (1903) 663-704. My 
cites by name six authors, inchiding citations are from the Teubner editions 
Hdt., for the period of the Persian war of L. Dindorf (1867), F. Vogel (1890). 
(and nine for the subsequent period, ' Die OeschichU der PeraerkHmpfe, der 
including Thucydides). In the Life of PenUkorUaetie und dee peloponneaischen 
Themistokles he cites by name twelve Kriegee Hetet fcut nur einen Auszug 
authors, in addition to Hdt., for the aus dem grosaen Werk dts Ephoros, 
earlier period, and in addition fifteen Wachsmuth, op, c, 101. The fast nur 
others, including Thucydides, for the suggests a qualification ; see further 
later period. A large number of these below. 

citations appear to be at first hand. ^ The Sicilian history in Bks. 11-14 

* On Dioaoros op. A. Schaefer, Abrisz Wachsmuth I.e. derives so gut wie 
der QueUenkunde ii. (1881) § 37; atMcA/ttfM/icA out of Timaios ; see below. 
Wachsmuth, EirdeUung (1895), 81-103 ; » Bk. 11. cc 1-87. 

Busolt ii.« (1895) 622 ff. ; ill. i. (1897) • c. 1. 1. 

pp. 15 ff. ; E. Schwartz ap. Pauly- ? § 2. 
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but to these details Diodoros makes a fresh and suggestive addition. 
Xerxes sends an embassy to Carthage to arrange for a concomitant 
invasion of Sicily ; the synchronism between the war in Sicily and the 
war in Greece is here, for the first time, ascribed to intention and 
design on man's part Diodoros also brings the king and the land- 
forces to Sardes, and the fleet to Kyme and Phokaia, in this section.^ 
There follows at once ^ (ii.) an account of the Hellenic expedition to 
Thessaly, and its return ; a list of the medizing Greeks, in somewhat 
rationalized form, and an account of a meeting of the Hellenic Synedrion 
at the Isthmos, whereat the celebrated vow against the Medizers is 
made, and embassies are despatched to neutrals to engage them for 
the cause of ' the common Freedom.' A rhetoricized account of the 
pourparlers with Argos follows. The previous Book had contained 
an account of a prior meeting at the Isthmos, and the despatch of 
an embassy to Sicily, Diodoros in this respect too presenting a revision 
of the Herodotean perspective, (iii.) The third sub-section ^ reverts to 
the Persian side and carries Xerxes from Sardes to Doriskos, which is 
expressly marked as the first rendezvous for army and fleet. Figures 
on a reduced, that is, rationalized basis are given for the forces there 
assembled and reviewed, (iv.) On the national side the Synedroi decide 
on the occupation of Artemision and Thermopylai ; the arrangements 
for the conunand and the numbers of the forces are set out on the 
Herodotean lines, but Diodoros makes a major and a minor addition 
to the record. The Lokrians, who had submitted to the Persian king 
and promised to secure the Pass in his interest, revert to their natural 
loyalty and join the Greeks — that is the minor point. The other is 
more significant. The theory of the death of Leonidas as an act of 
devotion, already given by Herodotus, is here presented in a developed 
and elahorate form, and Leonidas leaves Sparta resolved to die ' for 
the common Freedom,' in obedience to the oracle, and with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Spartan Ephors. This motif stands side 
by side, in Diodoros as in Herodotus, with the evidences which prove 
that the defence of Thermopylai was seriously meant and really 
attempted.^ There follows in Diodoros — II. — a passage, or rather two 
passages, separately recounting the fighting at Thermopylai (cc. 5-11, 
corresponding with Hdt. 7. 208-239) and the fighting at Artemision 
(cc. 12, 13, corresponding with Hdt: 8. 1-20). In the preliminaries 
the narrative closely follows the Herodotean theme with characteristic 
variations : thus there is a fresh estimate of the king's army ^ ; scouts 
or messengers are sent to Thermopylai ; a rhetorical reply is received 
from the Greeks; there ensues a conversation between Xerxes and 
Demaratos. But in the account of the actual fighting at Thermopylai, 
Diodoros (i.e. Ephoros) undertook to develop and improve the 



» c. 1. 3-c. 2. 4. '^ c 2. 6-c. 3. 6. » c. 3. 6-9. 

* c 4. 1-7. • Cp. p. 76 note 3 infra. 
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Herodotean record. On the first day selected nations in succession 
are sent against the Greeks, only to be in succession repulsed. On 
the second day picked men from all the nations are massed for the 
attack, with no better result Then a certain anonymous Trachinian ^ 
comes to the king with the plan for circumventing the Greeks, and 
20,000 men are despatched for the purpose.^ The plan is reported 
to Leonidas by a deserter from the king's side, one Tyrastiadas of 
Kyme ^ : a syrusdrum is held, Leonidas dismisses all the Greeks but the 
Lakedaimonians and Thespians — ^he has only 500 men in all — and 
then heads a night-assault upon the Persian camp, which very nearly 
proves successful; but at daybreak the Barbarians, on discovering 
the paucity of their opponents, surround and shoot them down. This 
novel episode had evidently been disputed, for Diodoros pauses in his 
panegyric on the heroes of Thermopylai to defend the story*: his 
eulogy then runs on to a veritable Epitaphios logos, and preserves an 
otherwise lost fragment of Simonides.^ Thus, even more completely 
than Herodotus, Ephoros- Diodoros isolates the action at Artemision 
from the action at Thermopylai, and freely re-arranges the actual 
story. Only after winning * the ICadmeian victory ' at Thermopylai ^ 
does the king resolve to make trial of a naval battle. The admiral, 
' Megabates,' and the fleet are summoned from Pydna : three hundred 
longships are lost in the storm off Magnesia ; three hundred more are 
despatched to circumnavigate Euboia, the remainder (i.e. 600) are 
attacked, off Aphetai, by the Greek fleet (less than half in number ^), 
and the ambiguous engagement, in two stages, lasts until nightfall.^ 
A (second) storm follows, as in Herodotus, intended to equalize 
matters,® and the Greek fleet receives a reinforcement of fifty 
Athenian vessels ^^ : a second naval engagement apparently repeats the 
experience of the former one, but the Aristeia for both battles are 
duly awarded to the Athenians on the Greek side, to the Sidonians 
on the Persian.^^ The news from Thermopylai causes the Greeks to 

^ This anonymity is probably a result KaSfieiap ylKrjv wtviKiiKtbt : cp. Hdt. 1. 

of the attempt to harmonize the yaria- 166. The phrase is misapplied to 

tionsin Hdt 7. 218 f, coupled with the Thermopylai, which mi^ht, however, 

desire to epitomize. haye been called a Pyrrhic yictory ; cp. 

^ As against the 10,000 Immortals in the kine^s own remark after his victory 

Hdt. 7. 216. Ephoros has used them at AscuTum (Apulia), Plutarch, Pyrrh. 

up in the first day's fighting. 21 Ay ^i fdav fJiAxw 'l^<i>fiaiovt yim^o-oy/ier, 

* A notable yariation, by the Kymean diroXodfieOa iratrreXQi, 

historian, on the Herodotean account ' 280 in all, of which exactly the half 

7. 219. From the description of this are Athenian. 

patriot, c 8. 5 r6 yivos (bv ku/icubf, ^iX6- ^ The Greeks attack and scatter the 

KoKot 8i Kol rhv rp6row Cbv dyaOdSf he Persian ships, but afterwards the king's 

might be a double, or forbear, of Ephoros fleet draws together and a vav/xax^a 

himself. ^X^p^ ensues. 

* 0. 11. 2 Kol tV Twr Uepaw 8^ * c. 13. 1 ; cp. p. 76 note 6 infra. 
KardrXri^tp o^k dr ris dricT^ou ytviaOfu ^<^ As against 53 in Hdt. 8. 14. 

kt\, ^1 c. 18. 2 dpurrewrai di iv dfi4><rripait 

^ Cp. § 8 stipra, tcus vav/uLx^cus ^offl rapd /i^y roU 'EX- 

* c. 12. 1 jcard t^f rapoifdaif r^y Xtfiruf *Adrfpaiovs, rapd di rots pappdpois 
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retire; the Athenians effect the migration to Salamis, and the 
Persian navarch occupies and plunders Euboia. Thus in this whole 
passage the Herodotean account of Thermopylai is enlarged, rational- 
ized, and rhetoricized, the Herodotean account of Artemision is reduced, 
and the connexion between the two actions, or series, hopelessly 
broken.^ There follows — III. — the Persian advance through central 
Greece, and the battle of Salamis (cc. 14-19, corresponding to Hdt 8. 
21-120). Here Diodoros adds to a reduced account of the Persian 
assault on Delphi the valuable notice of the monument erected and 
inscribed to record it.^ Here too occurs a report on the Korkyraians 
transferred from the Seventh Book of Herodotus, again presumably in 
the chronological interest.^ The battle of Salamis follows and is de- 
scribed on a relatively large scale.^ A naval battle is assumed to be 
inevitable, but the Syiiedrion meets to decide on its locality. The 
Peloponnesians advocate the waters at the Isthmos; Themistokles 
demonstrates the advantage of the Straits : a decision follows to fight 
at Salamis. But the ' masses ' and the * mob ' dissent from the decision 
of the Syiiedroi and all is disobedience and confusion in the island, 
while at the Isthmos ' the wall from Lechaion to Kenchreai ' is already 
a fait accompli Whereupon Themistokles sends the message to Xerxes, 
which puts the Persian fleet in motion, and brings about a battle in 
the Straits. Diodoros here supplies the indispensable manoeuvre by 
which the retreat of the Greek fleet was cut off; he also adds, or at 
least greatly develops, the patriotic action of the lonians on the king's 
ride, until it becomes one of the chief factors in the Greek victory. 
On the tactics of Salamis the account throws some light, but not a 
perfectly white light. The Greek fleet fills *the passage between 
Salamis and the Herakleion,' the Athenians and Lakedaimonians (sic) 
on the left wing, the Aiginetans and Megarians on the right, opposed 
respectively to the Phoenicians and medized Greeks. The Persian 
fleet is clearly massed outside the Straits, enters the Straits to do battle, 
and is then thrown into some confusion by the necessary alteration of 
its array, and by the loss of the admiral and the admiral's ship, which 
was leading the van. The Barbarians back water and then retreat 
into the open sea. The fate of their right wing is first decided and 
described. The Athenians perform prodigies of valour and of skill ; 
the Phoenician and Kyprian vessels are routed, the Kilikian, Pam- 
phylian, Lykian, on the same wing, abandon the fray ; the victorious 

Zi^oiriovf . Hdt. has very little to say fu^afia r* dXe^difSpov toX^hov koI ftdfnvpa 

of the second day's fi^htiDg at Thermo- yUas 

pylai, bat clearly articulates the three A«X0of fie (rratroy, Zavl xa/M^^Aierot 

oattles off Artemision : Ephoros charac- aiiv ^oiptf)^ irroKliropdov druffdfjieyoi arixa 

teristical]y inverts the Herodotean 'M.'^8<av 

emphasis. xal xaXxocrr^^i'or ^wxdfievoi riiJX¥oi, 

* The strateric connexion is not re- Cp. § 2, note, supra. This elegy was not 

stored by the rhetorical analogy c 13. 2, ascribed to Simonides. 

obviously copied from Hdt. 8. 16. » c. 15. 1 ; cp. Hdt. 7. 168. 

« c 14. 4— * oc. 15. 2-19. 6, some five pp. 
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Athenians decide the fate of the Barbarians' left likewise, and a general 
rout ensues. The king, who is viewing the battle from ' over against 
Salamis,' visits the Phoenicians with condign punishment, insomuch 
that the remnant of their fleet sails under cover of night for Asia. 
Themistokles crowns his victory with a second stratagem. A message 
to Xerxes announcing the projected destruction of ' the bridge ' pro- 
cures the instant retreat of the king, with a large portion of the forces, 
though ' forty ' myriads of the best) both horse and foot, are left behind 
with Mardonios in Greece. The inevitable moral is drawn that the 
two * stratagems ' of Themistokles were the salvation of Hellas.^ 

IV. At this point, or pause, Diodoros inserts his account of the 
CSarthaginian invasion of Sicily, culminating in the battle of Himera 
(cc. 20-27, corresponding to Hdt. 7. 165-167), with the difference 
that here, for once, the narrative of Diodoros completely eclipses that 
of our primary authority both in bulk and in detail. The story here 
is not drawn from Herodotus and amplified, but derived from an 
independent and local source.^ There is, however, an obvious parallel 
indicated between Gelon and Themistokles, and indeed an express 
comparison between the battle of Himera on the one hand and the 
battles of Salamis and Plataia on the other, the moral of which is 
drawn in favour of the Sikeliotes, the more plausibly inasmuch as 
Diodoros makes the victory of Gelon over Amilkar synchronize exactly, 
not with the victory at Salamis, but with the defeat of Thermopylai,' 
the eastern Greeks thus profiting by the example and results of the 
great success of their brethren in the west.^ According to the 
Sikeliote story the victory at Himera was due to a brilliant stratagem 
on the part of Gelon. Advancing to the relief of the city, which was 
blockaded by Amilkar from two camps, one for the ships and naval 
force, the other for the land-army, he intercepted despatches from the 
Carthaginian summoning the men of Selin^s to a great sacrifice on a 
certain day in honour of Poseidon. On that day G^lon, who had 
likewise formed camp outside Himera, sent round his cavalry by a 
detour from the west to appear at the gates of the Punic naval camp, 
personating the Selinuntines ; once admitted, they were to fall upon 
the siraiegos, to fire the ships, and generally to slay and destroy. 
Their admission to the camp was to be the sign to Gelon for a separate 
attack on the Punic land-force in its camp. The whole plan succeeded 
to perfection. By Gelon's orders no quarter was given*; vast 
numbers were slain ; the remainder, which had occupied a hill without 
water, smrendered. Hosts of prisoners were made, and employed 



^ On this account see farther, Ap- Timaios, op. Fr, 87 = Polyb. 12. 26, b 

pendix VI. § 6 in/m. {F.H.O, i. 218). On the story cp. 

' The source is plainly Sikeliote, and Freeman, Hist, of Sicily, ii. 166 ff. 

philo-Syracasan, as against Akragas, and ' c. 24. 1. 

highly favourable to Gelon's memory: ^ c. 23. 

the author may veiy well have been ' o. 22. 4. 
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afterwards on the great works of Syracuse and Akragas.^ Twenty 
ships, which had been left in the water, rescued a few of the survivors, 
but encountered a storm and were lost on the home voyage ; only a 
few men, in a small boat) reached Carthage and reported the disaster.^ 
The Carthaginians expected invasion in turn, and sent an embassy to 
Gelon to avert it. He granted them terms, the moderation of which 
was dictated partly by his own character, partly by his desire to go to 
the help of the Greeks against Xerxes.' As he was preparing to starts 
news came from Korinth of the victory at Salamis and of the retreat of 
Xerxes, and (^elon abandoned his intention.^ The narrative points the 
parallel between Oelon and Themistokles by the contrast in their ends. 
Themistokles and Pausanias, the Greek leaders in the east, were, the 
one done to death by his fellow-citizens, the other driven out to find 
a refuge with his enemy Xerxes ; but Gelon lived long in honour as 
king of Sjrracuse and bequeathed his power to his kinsmen. 

This story is not free from the rhetoric, the rationalism, and the 
improbabilities which belong to the context in Diodoros ; it can neither 
be accepted as a simple substitute for the story in Herodotus, nor quite 
completely reconciled therewith. The traitor in Sicily disappears; 
the direction of the attack on Himera is not intelligible ; the part 
played by Theron and the Akragantines is obscure.^ But upon the 
main issue, the great stratagem of Gelon, by which the Carthaginian 
forces were annihilated at Himera, the local Sikeliote story looks 
acceptable, even if its acceptance might seem to destroy the Herodotean 
hint, that is, the Carthaginian theory, of the death of Amilkar, as 



* c. 25. 2. The prisoners were distri- 
bated icarA t6» dpidfj^¥ tQv avarpaTev- 
c&mop^ as afterwards the spoil at 
Plataia, c 33. 1. The explanation, 
which follows, of the problem, how then 
the Akragantines, who had done little 
or nothing in the battle, according to 
the story in Diodoros, yet came by so 
many prisoners, is transparently * prag- 
matic. 

' Freeman ii. 200 remarks: **That 
boat is clearly the fellow of that other 
boat in which Xerxes crossed the 
Hellespont" For **that other boat" 
cp. p. 80 note 1 infra. The Carthagin- 
ians in the boat collide with the previoas 
statement c. 23. 2 ftiyJ^ HyytKov th r^v 
'K.afxri^va. diaa-udrjpat (a poor echo of 
the stronger phrase, Hdt 8. 6 firfSi 
Tvp^pctf . . iK<f>vy6trra ir€piy€pi<rdai). 

' c. 26. 4. 

* c 26. 5. As Freeman remarks (ii. 
205 note^), "surely the horsemen of 
Syracuse might have been useful at 
Plataia." The further record of Galon's 
apologia pro vita ma, and the constitu- 



tional titles and honours heaped upon 
him, hardly concern the historian of the 
Persian war, though they throw an 
interesting side-light upon the history 
of the Greek tyrannis, 

* a 23. 3. " In one way Himera was 
more than Salamis ; no Plataia was 
needed to finish the work," Freeman, 
ii. 200. But the work in Sicily had to 
be done again and again ; in Hellas 
it was done once for all. 

Terillos had been driven out of 
Himera by Theron, and called in the 
Carthaginians, Hdt. 7. 165. Freeman 
well remarks that in Diodoros "there 
seems a certain disposition to ])ut the 
energy of Gelon in contrast with the 
faint-heartedness of TherOn" (ii. 191), 
and that * ' Therdn and his people have 
clearly received less than their aue share 
of honour" (p. 206). He has not 
observed that the elimination of Terillos 
and Theron is, if not essential, at least 
expedient for the hypothesis that the 
invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians 
was in response to the request, or 
dictate, of the great king. 
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an act of devotion, after its kind, as pious and as patriotic as the 
death of Leonidas itself.^ 

V. Finally, Diodoros, returning to the story of the Persian war, 
relates the double campaign of 479 B.c.^ by land and by sea, culminat- 
ing at Plataia and Mykale, in two successive passages (cc. 27-33, cc. 
34-37), corresponding exactly to the Ninth Book of Herodotus, with 
its two parts (cc. 1-89, cc. 90-121), to which also the end of Bk. 8 
(cc. 121-144) must be added to complete the correspondence. Here 
again we have a narrative reduced, rationalized, and rhetoricized in 
places from the ampler, less coherent, but far weightier traditions in 
Herodotus. The assignment of the Aristeia for Salamis to the 
Aiginetans is explained as due to Spartan policy, which tries to 
compensate at least Themistokles by doing him honour. The Spartan 
honours to Themistokles alienate Athenian sjrmpathies, and lead to 
his removal from the Strategia, The alienation of Athens and the 
fall of Themistokles are followed by overtures from Mardonios, and 
an embassy from Sparta; the Athenian replies are simply the 
Herodotean report in little. The story of the Plataian campaign 
follows the lines of Herodotus till the climax is reached, and rewritten 
freely in the interests of the national honour. Mardonios reinvades 
Attica and retires to Thebes. The Greeks advance to Plataia, after 
registering a solemn vow to fight to a finish for the common cause, 
and if victorious to found a festival in honour of Freedom, and to 
celebrate it for ever at Plataia.^ They are led by Pausanias and 
Aristeides, and their first position is at ErythraL Mardonios has a 
camp on the Asopos fortified, like all camps in Diodoros, 'with a 
deep ditch and a palisade.'* The 100,000 Greeks are opposed by 
500,000 barbarians. A set battle takes place in this position, corres- 
ponding to the Hippomachia in Herodotus, but begun by the Barbarians 
at nighty and apparently from the first a general engagement : victory 
is secured by the Athenian support to the hard-pressed Megarians.^ 
This success encourages the Greeks to advance to a second position, 
'better fitted for a complete victory,' between a lofty hill to the 
right and the river Asopos on the left.® Here in this narrow room 

^ Cp. Hdt. 7. 167. If the Syracusan preceding. This overlap is not, how- 
horsemen cut him down, he did not ever, as bad as occurs later on in the 
perish by leaping into the fire. work, when the chronology is com- 

' c. 27. 1 gives the chronological plicated bv data taken from records 

index. The passage is &good example haaed on the Makedonian calendar, in 

of Diodoros' method. The Archontio which the year be^n, like the Spartan, 

year of Xanthippos, or Xanthippides, at the autumn equinox, 

would begin at midsummer, the consular ' c. 29. 1 ff. The exact words of the 

year (two items in Roman histoiy are vow are given, cp. notes to 7. 132. 

incorrectly given afterwards c. 37. 7, ^ c 30. 1 rdilfffHp ^Oclg. koI r^xn ^vkUn^f. 

the Volsoian war and the execution of Op. o. 20. 8, 21. 2, 34. 3. See too p. 75 

Sp. Cassius) would, in those days, have note 14 infra, * c 80. 2-4. 

begun with March, while the events * /tterd 8i raOra ix r^ innapelat fiert- 

narrated in cc. 27, 28. 1, 2 obviously ffrparorddevaop els h-tpov r&ww tifOeniy 

occurred in the winter or early spring Tf/x&F Tpbs t^¥ SKoax^pij ylmiK 5 l^f 7A/> 
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a great battle ensues, the Greeks apparently assuming the offensive, 
though the actual assault is delivered by the Barbarians.^ A triple 
break-up on the Persian side leads to a similar division on the Greek 
side.^ The Lakedaimonians, after slaying Mardonios and routing the 
Persians, pursue them to the fortified camp. The medized Greeks have 
made for Thebes, and are followed thither by the Athenians : there 
under the walls takes place a great battle, in which the Athenians, at 
length victorious, drive the Thebans into the city, and return to 
support the Lakedaimonians in the attack upon the fortified camp ; 
after a desperate struggle the attack, in which Lakedaimonians and 
Athenians compete, is crowned with success.^ No quarter is given, 
and upwards of ten myriads of barbarians are put to the sword.* 
Meanwhile Artabazos, with more than 40,000 men, has made good 
his escape to Phokis, and ultimately passes through Makedonia into 
Asia.^ The historian goes on to record the burial of the Greek dead 
— ^upwards of 10,000 in number — the division of the spoil, the 
adjudication of the Aristeia to Sparta and to Pausanias.^ Nor is the 
d^ication of the tithe to Delphi in the form of a golden tripod with 
an inscription thereon forgotten'^; two epigrams from Thermopylai 
are added by a curious afterthought.^ Most significant of all, the 
honours at Athens to the heroes of the Persian war, including the 
institution of the Funeral Oration and the Maw' governing its 
delivery, are here inserted*: the narrative then reverts, after the 
maimer of Herodotus, to the visitation of Thebes, briefly and easily 
disposed of,^® and concludes with the story of the campaign of Mykale, 
told on an unexpectedly large scale. ^^ The narrative follows the 

iK fihf Tuv de^ttav y€{i)\o<f>os 6^17X6$, iK d^ Ephoros, or to the extent of Makedonian 

Twr €inaw6fuap 6 *Ajrwirbt irvrafibf rbw 6* influence in his day ? 

db'd $i4tro¥ rlnrov iireTxev ij CTparofweieia, * c. 33. 1. 

reitpayfiSmi rj fpO<rei Kal rait tQu rSiruy 7 § 2 'EWddos eipx/xipov aurriipet t6w8* 

ia^Xtlait. dpidriKav I dovXoffijvris <rrvy€pai ^vadfuvot 

» 6 voXXa (TVPefidXero irpdt r^jy vUifif if ir6Xtoj. Not attributeble to Simonides ; 

Twr r(nrw aT€Pox<afUa. cp. Hauvette, de I'autherUidU, etc. p. 131. 

' c. 32. 1 TovTw di rby rpdvov iv rj rfe places the inscription on the marble 

^vyg tQv papPdpw axi<r0ivT(ay, bfiolwt base, under the column, which supported 

Kol t6 twit *E\\^(av irX^^of iufupled-q the tripod. 

'^^J^'^ tripartite break-up has been s The first two in Hdt 7. 228. Cp. 

recoraea in the previous chapter, though « ^ suvra 

it is acconnted for only by the successful ^ ^ « « ' « . , .i i i - » a ii- r 

n««taDce of the Lakedaimonians, who J «• f : » ^^to/o;* t^ ''^ij ^^^ A(^.a(a;. 

put the Barbarians to * flight' (in three f?'*^* i^^f'Jf^,^ ^•'^ ^^^y* ^"^ ^j' ^ 

aTrections) after the fall of Mardonios. "^f^^^V iroXi^MV rcXevTty^riivTo;^, Kal rbv 

» C. 82. 4 ^AuXXuiKTo ydp irpbs dXXi^Xouf dyu^yarby Hnrd^pioprbre irpwroy <hra/r,<re 

02 rip 'EXKdSot ^o.J/*c.oc \aK€da^fjL6ycoc ^* "ff'l' *^f ^^"^ ^'"TTM^*! 

W^ dperalf. That has the true for this assertion is only Thuc. 2 35. 1 
Isokrateab ring! '' c. 33. 4. The guilty Thebans at 

* § 6 /tt/^A'O i^krypeip : cp. c. 22. 4. o^^ce surrender, and are all put to death. 

» c. 31. 8, 83. 1. Does the omission Their names are suppressed. Cp. Hdt. 

of Thenaly and Thrace point to com- ^' 86-88. 
pretrion^ carelessness, on the part of *^ cc, 34-37, upwards of four pages. 
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Herodotean lines with almost servile fidelity.^ The Greek fleet 
under Leotychidas and Xanthippos advances from Aigina to Delos 
spontaneously, from Delos to Samos by invitation. The Persian 
navarchs retire before it to Mykale, draw up their ships, surround 
them with 'a wooden wall and a deep ditch,' summon reinforce- 
ments. The scene of the battle is rightly located on the land, but in 
three or four particulars the version in Diodoros takes liberties with 
the Herodotean original. Thus the Herald's staff becomes a live 
Herald, with a loud and definite appeal to the lonians on the Persian 
side.^ The divine Pheme, or Humour of victory, is degraded to a 
deliberate fiction, devised by Leotychidas to encourage his men.^ 
The services of the lonians in the Persian ranks to the national cause 
are set forth in no ambiguous terms, and virtually secure victory for 
the Greeks.^ The actual delivery of the attack is assigned to the 
Persians, though they have allowed the Greeks to land unhindered. 
The diverse fortune of the Athenians and Lakedaimonians, and the 
Aristeia of the former, are passed over in silence.^ The battle is 
recognized as a great one, and its effects are far-reaching.^ The 
proposed transfer of the lonians to European Hellas is at first accepted, 
and is then annulled on the interpellation of the Athenians;^ the 
confederate fleet parts at Samos, Leotychidas and the Lakedaimonians 
going straight home, Xanthippos with the Athenians, reinforced by 
the lonians, to Sestos. That city is forthwith attacked and easily 
taken : a garrison is left in occupation, the allies are dismissed, the 
Athenians under Xanthippos return home.® 'Such was the end of 
the Medic war, which lasted but two years,' and was narrated in the 
work of Herodotus, the contents of which are briefly described,® as if 
to reveal or confess the principal, if not the sole, source from which 
the eventual narrative has been borrowed. 

Whether Diodoros, throughout the whole passage just analyzed, 
gives us much more than what he found in Ephoros is a moot point 
The annalistic chronological data are his own, no doubt, but the adjust- 
ments and synchronisms, as well as the temporal dislocations of the 

^ The synchronism with the last battle * c. 36. 2. Leotychidas mistakes them 

at Plataia is accepted, c. 34. 1. at first for reinforcements from Sardes 

* c. 34. 4 KiipvKa rbw fieya\o<fKap&rarov (§ 8) : this is hardly consistent with 
rwi' iv T(fi ffTparoiridtfi, However, the the immediate sequel, in which their 
herald is in Hdt 9. 98 as well as the appearance is the mark for the flight of 
herald's wand in 9. 100, so perhaps the the Barbarians. 

wand has simply been dropped. ^ Though given by Hdt. 9. 102, 105. 

• c. 36. 1-3. The passage is not quite • c. 34. 1 fuydXii fjudxt' For the 
self-consistent: the rumour of victory results cp. o. 35. 5-7. There is great 
is duly reported and then half-heartedly slaughter, a general movement to revolt 
ezplamed as a device of the commanders from Persia, the retreat of Xerxee to 
to encourage their men. Had the ruse Ekbatana, etc. 

of Agesilaos before the battle of Koroneia "^ c 37. 1-3. 

in 394 B.C. (cp. Xenoph. ffelL 4. 8. 13) ^ §§ 4, 5. The Herodotean narrative 

anything to say in this case to the is here 'telescoped' for the sake of 

rationalism of Ephoros I brevity. * § 6. 
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Herodotean narrative, may be due to Ephoros. The great passage 
on Sicilian affairs, a real though not quite satisfactory addition to our 
resources, * Diodoros of Sicily ' will have taken not from Ephoros, but 
from the work of a compatriot. The textual citations from Simonides 
may perhaps come from the fourth-century writer ; but the literary 
description of the work of Herodotus, as *in nine Books,' cannot do 
60 ; and the reference to Pindar,^ from the context in which it occurs, 
may be accounted to Diodoros himself for bibliographical righteousness. 
For the rest, in further characterizing this important contribution to 
our resources, our appraisement passes through Diodoros back to 
Ephoros, and the historiography of the fourth century, of which he 
is the type. The omissions in the story, as retold from Herodotus, it 
is hardly necessary to enumerate ; they are patent and wholesale.^ The 
rearrangements and readjustments are more subtle, and are not a mere 
matter of literary presentation. They are sometimes dictated by 
a chronological motive ; ^ they are sometimes designed to make good a 
previous omission : * they sometimes amount to novelties, intended to 
improve the Herodotean position, and must be reckoned with as such. 
But to a great extent they are flowers of the rhetoric and fruits of 
the philosophy, or rationalism, in which the whole fabric had been 
steeped or stamped. The rhetoric attains distinct body in such 
passages as the diplomatic retort to the Argives,^ the secret conversa- 
tion between Leonidas and the Ephors,® the Greek reply to the 
overtures of Xerxes at Thermopylai,^ the epigrammatic jxirainesis of 
Leonidas,^ the elaborate panegyric on the heroes of Thermopylai,® the 
vows of vengeance and loyalty taken by the Greeks,^® the valiant rivalry 
of Athenians and Spartans,^^ as well as in the general description of 
the fighting,^- in the deliberate cultivation of dramatic effects, ^^ and 
even in the recurrence of typical phrases.^* The rationalism, though 
not always equally crude or ungainly, appears in proper form to 

1 At the end of the Sikeliote story, c. « c. 3. 5. • c. 4. 2-4. 

26. 8, a very natural connexion in which ^ c. 5. 5. 

to mention Pindar's acme ; cp. Watkiss ® c. 9. 4 ro&rois wopih^ctXc rax^wf 

Lloyd, History of Sicily (1872); E. dpurroiroieTaBai, u)t iv qiSov Seiiryria-ofiipovs, 

Boehmer, Pindara Siciliache Odea (1891). • c. 1 1. 

' e-g» (1) description of the army of ^® cc. 3. 3, 29. 3, especially the latter. 

Xerxes, (2) action of Thessaly, (3) of " c. 32. 4. 

Makedon, (4) reduction of the engage- ^^ Therm opylai is the worst case, bat 

ments off Artemision, (5) omission of all the battles are rhetoricized: Freeman, 

the defence of the Athenian Akropolis, however, ii. 198 note, praises the 

and (6) of the Psyttaleia episode at 'vigorous picture' in Diod. 11. 22. 

Salamis, (7) reduction of the operations It is apparently intended for a speaking, 

at Plataia, (8) omission of the services or ratner a shouting likeness of the 

of Theron in the Sikeliote story, besides preliminaries of a battle, 

numbers of lessor details, names, etc. *• The partiality for night -effects is 

' Cp. p. 66 supra, obvious ; cp. cc. 9, 10, 30. 2. 

* The anonymous Samian, who swims ^* e.g. rijj Koivrjii ^XevOepias, cc. 3. 1, 

to SalAmiB with information from the 8, 6 ; 4. 4 ; (6. 5 ; 6. 2 ; 7. 1 ; 11. 1); 

loniana to Eury blades, c. 17. 3, looks 11. 5 ; (29. 1 ; 36. 5). Cp. p. 72 note 

like the doable of Skyllias, Hdt 8. 8. 4, p. 73 note 4 supra. 
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motivate the expedition,^ to explain the victories,^ to reduce the 
monstrous estimates and figures,^ to account for the disappearance of 
Themistokles/ to eliminate the supernatural.^ Yet this rationalism 
is not quite successful or even self-consistent; it leaves the super- 
natural a sort of supernumerary r61e in the action,® and it fails to 
eliminate the inconsistencies present in the Herodotean tradition. In 
particular, the inconsistency still survives, and in an aggravated form, 
between the devotio of the Spartans at Thermopylai and the evidently 
serious intention of defending the pass. The parallel inconsistency 
for Salamis remains, between the resolution of the Greeks to fight at 
Salamis and their desperate efforts to escape. It is characteristic of 
the superficiality of the Ephorean criticism that the natural aporiai 
created by the duplication of the storms,^ of the messages of Themi- 
stokles,® of the Greek vows,® and by some minor episodes and items of 
intrinsic improbability, are not even detected, much less resolved. ^^ 
Yet amid all this provoking show of second-rate art and pseudo-science 
there emerge certain items, with which the modern reconstruction 



^ 0. 1. 2 8tA TatjTTiy t^v oMoi', viz. 
the ambition of Mardonios. c. 2. 2 did 
T€ T^v Toxi iraTpbs iirifioX^ Kal 'Hfv roO 
Mapiopiov av^ovXlav. The great works 
were undertaken partly to facilitate the 
passage of the forces, partly to terrorize 
the Greeks, ibid. § 4. 

' The superiority of Greek weapons 
is much insisted on in the story of 
Thermopylai, c. 7. 2 raU dpereus xal ry 
/iey40€i rOiv dairidunf, § 8 da"irt<rt ydp 
Kal WXrcuf fUKpdis ol pdppapoi xp^t^^^ 
ktK, firydXats dairlffi <rKeiratofiii'ovs S\ot> 
rb o-w/Lia, airrol d^ 8id rAj Kovtp&njTat rCav 
<rK€TraffTriplu)y 6ir\u)v iXurroCfievoi kt\. 
The advantage of the Greeks at Arte- 
mision is explained partly by the 
scattered bases from which the rersian 
fleet has to act, c. 12. 6 ix irdXXQv 
Xifiivunf difayofjJvuv. The victory of 
Salamis is due to the 'strategy' of 
Themistokles (c. 19. 5), that of Himera 
to the same merit in Gelon (cc. 21. 3, 
22. 5). The victory of Plataia is due 
to the wisdom of the Greeks in choosing 
their ground : c 30. 6 roit fUp olfv 
"£XXi7<r(y iijuf>p6v(as pov\€v<rafjJ¥oit iroXXd 
ffuye^Xero Tp6s 74)1' plxTpf ij tCjv t&kwv 
ffT€¥ox<»fpla, The physical facts are here 
altered to suit tne theory proper to 
Thermopylai or Salamis. The victory 
at Mykale is largely traced to the action 
of the lonians. 

' The king's fleet is left at the 
Herodotean figures, c. 3. 7-9 (more than 
1200 longships, 850 transports, 3000 
triakonters: the items, however, do 



not quite square with the totals). The 
army is greatly reduced : starting with 
upwards of 800,000, it is raised to 
1,000,000 by the European contingents, 
c. 5. 2. The force that goes round at 
Thermopylai is doubled, c. 8. 5. The 
army or Mardonios starts at 400,000, 
0. 19. 6, and is raised to 500,000 on 
the field of battle, c. 30. 1, where the 
Hellenic force falls to 100,000. Rhetoric 
here gains on rationalism and has a 
kindly word to say for the figures c. 

5. 8. 

• c. 27. 3, owing to the estrangement 
between Sparta and Athens and the 
honours paid him there. 

' c. 35, the rationalistic explanation 
of the *T>/*77. 

• The oracle, on which Leonidas 
relied, is omitted ; but the deliverance 
of Delphi was irapa86^(at and proved rijv 
tCov BeQp ii>€py€[ap (c. 14. 8), the storm 
showed t6 Oeiov dvTCKapi^6»€a0ai tCjv 
'ESX-fivujv (c. 13. 1); otherwise the super- 
natural machinery has disappeai'ed. 

' cc. 12. 8, 13. 1. 

» cc. 17. 1, 19. 5. The absurdity of 
making the same man act as messenger 
on both occasions is, however, studiously 
avoided. 

• cc. 8. 3, 29. 2-3. 

^^ The most interesting is the fourth- 
century anachronism put into the mouth 
of Demaratos in addressing Xerxes, c. 

6. 2 Toin ydp d^oraftiyovt rwr pappdpiap 
'EKKrpuKcut SvydfUffi KarairoKt/uU, 
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of the story is bound to deal more seriously: nine such may be 
enumerated, and treasured for that purpose. (1) The theory that the 
inyasions of Sicily and of Hellas was a concerted movement, not a 
fortuitous synchronism.^ (2) The elevation of Doriskos into the first 
rendezvous for Fleet and Army on the Persian side.^ (3) The clear 
and definite statement of the circumnavigation of Salamis and the 
closing of the western outlet of the straits by a squadron of the king's 
fleet;' and in general the effort to clear the tactics of this battle. 
(4) The services of the lonians at Salamis, and especially at Mykale, 
in securing victory for the national cause.* (5) The original docu- 
ments quoted in the text, which have an obvious and independent 
ralue;^ with them may be associated the notices of the Delphic 
tripod, the Delphian trophy, the Gelonian offerings. (6) Though the 
particular numbers for armies and fleets have no intrinsic value, their 
substitution for the Herodotean figures attests a legitimate incredulity. 
(7) A similar remark applies to readjustments of the Herodotean 
chronology or sequences : Ephoros exercised a liberty in this matter, 
which we may claim, and use perhaps to better purpose. (8) The story 
of the war in Sicily, though hardly an integral portion of * the Median 
war,' yet deserves enumeration, as it is distinctly though briefly 
anticipated in Herodotus, and supplies an important complement, or 
correction, and a valuable supplement to the Herodotean record. 
(9) The bibliographical notice of the work of Herodotus® has a value 
not merely for the testimonia — whether it go back to Ephoros or only 
to Diodoros — but also as bearing upon the problem of the proper end 
and completion of the Herodotean work, and so inferentially upon the 
problem of the composition of that work. Diodoros and Ephoros to 
boot — as we may feel with certainty — regarded the work of Herodotus 
as complete, and the siege of Sestos as a natural and fitting end to 
^e story of the Medic war. But after all the greatest benefit derivable 
from the Library of Diodoros in this connexion is the proof of the 
processes to which the tradition of the Persian wars was subject in 
the fourth century, and the popularity accorded to the result in much 
later times. 

Trogus Pompeius ^ by general consent stands a class or two higher 
than Diodoros as historian, or at least as artist.^ Even in the care- 
less Epitome of Justin and in the Prologues^ described by Niebuhr as 
'mdescribably barbarous,* which still exhibit the main lines of his 

» c, 1. 4. ^ c. 3. 7. • c. 37. 6. As Ephoros himself was 

* c 17. 2. the first historian to write 'Books' it 

^ oc. 17. 3 ; 36. % 4. is not likely that he specified that the 

» (1) c. 11. 6 (Simonides) ; (2) c. 14. work of Hdt. was *in nine Books.' 

♦i * elegy* on the Delphic trophy; (3) ' Cp. Teubner edition by F. Ruehl 

c 33. 2, the three epigrams ; (4) c. 29. (1886), which contains the Prologi from 

8, the vow before Plataia ; (5) the notice Gutschmid's recension, 

of the Aa^mpirtiov y6fu<r/ia (c. 26. 3) is ® Cp. Niebuhr, Lectures on Anc. Hist. 

important, but probably inaccurate; cp. i.(1862)pp.7ff.; yfdx^Lsai\xi\EinUUuiuj 

hmuBSi, Sicily, it 190. (1896), pp. 108 ff. 
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work, the greatness of his plan and the skill with which his episodes 
were handled shine through.^ The section on the Persian war, as 
epitomized, extends barely to six pages,^ but the lines upon which the 
story is constructed are so strongly marked that we must suppose the 
Epitome a faithful miniature of the original. The war is here presented 
in nine successive episodes, or tableaux, which dispose themselves 
obviously into three groups, distinguishable in subject, scene, and 
sequence. The omissions of traditional items in Justin are frappant,^ 
but the unity of the argument is so intimate as to suggest that Trogus 
himself, not his epitomator, is responsible therefor. In the first three 
episodes the action may be regarded as taking place on the Persian 
side. (1) The accession of Xei'xes^ virtually opens the story, as with 
Herodotus. 'Dareus' dies in the midst of preparing for the 
re-invasion of Greece. 'Ariamenes,' the deceased kmg's eldest son, 
claims to succeed: Xerxes urges two pleas in his own favour, his 
birth *in the purple,** and his mother's right.* The dispute is 
referred to Artaphemes as arbiter : he decides in favoiir of Xerxes. 
' In those days brothers divided kingdoms more amicably than small 
fortunes nowadays* — a moral not unworthy of Tacitus.^ (2) The 
tablet of Demaratus ^ is next introduced. The exile has not figured, as 
with Herodotus, in the first episode, but the second is all to his credit. 
The anecdote, which appears at the end of our Seventh Book of 
Herodotus, here occurs, with the trifling variation, due to a lapse 
of memory, or perhaps an error of a translator, that the lady, who 
discovers the real inwardness of the apparently blank missive, is 
described, not as the wife but as the sister of King Leonidas. (3) The 
magnitude of the Persian forces ^ is next presented in terms that might 
have been borrowed from Diodoros or from the Attic Orators : the 
magnitude of the forces, the powers at the king's disposal, are used to 
accentuate the incompetence of their leader, and the disgrace of their 
fate.^^ But at this point the scene shifts instantaneously to central 

^ Cp. Justin*8 PraefcUio. The work ' § 11 tanto moderatius tunc fratres 

was in forty-four Books : omnium aae- inter se maxima regna dividebant, quam 

culorum, regum, ncUionum populommque nunc exigua patrimonia partiuntur. 

res gestae continerUur. It was the first ^ c. 10. 12-17. 

nniversal history in the Latin tongue. ^ c. 10. 18-24. The numbers are septin- 

Trogus belonged to the generation after geTita milia de regno and treeenta miiia 

Diodoros, and was acquainted with cU auxUiis. For Diod. cp. p. 76 note 

Livy's work, Justin 38. 3. 11. 3 supra. The figure for the ships is in- 

' Justin 2. 10-14. credible and corrupt : naA>es quoque decies 

» Among the most jiotable are (1) the g^^'^ '^^*^'^ ^^'i^ ^^^•fJ^'^Tk 

king's nuSch, (2) the storm, (3) the But cp. Diodor. 11. 5. 2. With § 19 

fighting at Artemision, (4) the Greek ^^^ ^^^.^^^^ V' ^' \ • • ^ 

preparrtions, (5) Artebazos and his ^\§§ 21 ff. ipse autem pmnus in fum. 

ichWements, (6) the siege of Sestos. postijemus m praeho . in pericuTis 

A iA 1 i\ n ziAt '7 1 A timiduB, sicubi metus abesset, inflatns 

*c. 10. 1-11. Cp. Hdt 7. 1-4. ^^i^tj „^^^^ .^^3 ^^^.^^^ ^^ 

» §§ 3, 4 de nascendi feUcitate . . se montes in planum deducebat et convexa 

regi primum natum. vallium aequabat et qnaedam maria 

' § 8 matemo . . se iure et avito pontibus stemebat . . turpis ac foedua 

▼incere. discessus fuit 
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Greece, no time or space being wasted on the advance of the forces, 
and a second group of three episodes carries the narrative onwards to 
its climax. (4) The story of Thermopylai ^ reproduces the most signifi- 
cant features of the story in Diodoros with a difference or two, not to 
the credit of Trogus. The reference to Marathon is there,^ and above 
all the grand finale of the night^kttack on the Persian camp is there ; 
but the figures for the forces are varied, in a somewhat rhetorical 
interest,^ and the fighting is vaguely extended, beyond the triduvm, 
on to a fourth day.^ As with Diodoros the struggle at Thermopylai 
is quite dissociated from any operations at sea ; moreover, Artemision 
is altogether omitted, doubtless in the interest of the sequel, and the 
second episode in this group is confined to (5) the appeal of Themir 
stokUs to the lomanSy^ which is paraphrased in a thoroughly Isokratean 
fashion.^ But though Artemision has been omitted, (6) the assault 
on Delphi^^ and the supernatural discomfiture of the Persians are 
briefly recorded, and the successful destruction of Thespiai, Plataia, 
and Athens serve as a brief appendix, or transition,^ to sustain the 
interest, which might otherwise have culminated with the attack on 
the gods.® (7) The battle of Salamis ^® follows, and is thus made to 
appear as the first sea-battle, and the chief interest of the story. The 
episode is treated as self-contained, its antecedents going back to 
Marathon and the post-Marathonian policy of Themistokles. The 
story, told on strictly Herodotean lines, comprises the Delphian 
Response and its interpretation, the evacuation of the city, the union 
of the fleet at Salamis, the difierences of opinion, the ruse of Themi- 
stokles, the valour of Artemisia the Halikarnassian queen. But in one 
respect this account further develops the motif, which Diodoros, i,e, 
Ephoros, had already evolved from Herodotus : the victory is expressly 
ascribed to the withdrawal of the lonians in obedience to the injunc- 
tions of Themistokles.^^ (8) The flight of Xerxes}^ with its cognate 
episodes, is also repeated on Herodotean lines. Mardonios proposes 
the return of the king, and remains himself with a select force behind. 
A second message from Themistokles, by the hands of the same slave, 
conyerts the king's retreat into a flight. Xerxes finds the bridge over 
the Hellespont broken down, as in Herodotus ; but a new rhetorical 
point is gained by reducing the ship, in which Herodotus allowed the 

» c. 11. 2-19. » c. 12. 1-7. 

' § 2 eofl pugnam capessere iubet, * e.g. § 4 an ideo moenia restra con- 

quomm cognan Marathonia pugna inter- didimus, nt essent qui nostra delerent ? 
fecti fuerant. Cp. Diodor. 11. 6. 4. ' c. 12. 8-10. 

• The total forces with Lconidas are • § 11. 

ndaced to 4000, cp. Hdt. 7. 228 ; the ' § 9 prorsus quasi non cum Graecis 

force remaining with him at the end tantum, sed et cum diis immortalibus 

numbers 600 against 500, Diodoros 11. bellum gereret . . ut intellegeret, quam 

9. 2. The number of the Persian force nullae essent hominum adversus deoe 

sent ronnd is put (with Diodoros 11. 8. vires. 
6) at 20,000. *® c. 12. 12-27. 

« ^ 4, 5 triduo ibi . . dimicatum " §§ 25, 26. 
qoarU die, etc. " c 13. 1-12. 
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king to cross the channel, to a fisherman's boat ^ ; and, as if to 
betray the fictitious character of this climax, an elaborate moral is 
drawn from the situation.^ The sufferings of the army could not 
exceed the earliest records in Aischylos and Herodotus ; but the birds 
and beasts, which consume the corpses, have perhaps migrated from 
another context in Herodotus.' After Salamis and the king's flight, 
(9) the doubU'Victary of Plataia-Mykak^ is briefly dismissed, in two 
short parallels, both of them saturated with Atticism. At Plataia 
little more than the bare fact of a battle is recorded, Mardonios is left 
alive and allowed to escape, perhaps by a careless identification with 
Artabazos,'^ and the plunder of his camp is made responsible for the 
beginnings of luxury in Greece.^ The operations of the fleet are 
treated no less cavalierly. Mykale is apparently converted into a 
strictly naval engagement,^ but though the synchronism with Plataia 
and the fama are duly recorded, the services of the lonians are 
omitted, perhaps because this mottf has already been employed in the 
account of Salamis. The record concludes with the award of the 
Aristeia by universal consent to Athens among the states, and to 
Themistokles among the leaders, his fame still further augmenting the 
glory of Athens.® 

The conciseness and rapidity of this narrative, the graphic individu- 
ality of the episodes selected for treatment, the calculated omission 
of items likely to duplicate and so to weaken certain effects, the co- 
herence and balance of the whole, show a high degree of literary art 
Expressly rhetorical passages are not bad rhetoric, presenting, as they 
do, points with the epigrammatic terseness proper to the Latin tongue. 
But if it be asked whether Trogus has fished up any forgotten pearls 
of genuine tradition, or adds anything of real history to our materials, 
the answer must be in the negative. There is very little in Trogus 
which is not in Herodotus or in Diodoros, and that little is probably 
or certainly wrong. Ariamenes, not Artobazanes, may have been the 
name of the eldest son of Dareios, but the supposed arbitration of 
Artaphernes looks like exaggeration, or misunderstanding, in the 
interest of the moral. The description of the unnamed Gorgo as 
'sister' of Leonidas is simply an error. The reduction of the 

^ § 9 ubi cum solatum pontem inter se aaro Persico divitiarum luzaria 

hibemis tempestatibus offendisset, pisca- cepit. 

toria soapha trepidoB traiecit ^ §§ 7, 8 navali proelio in Asia sub 

^ § 10 erat res spectacalo digna et ad monte Mycale adversus Persas dimicatum 

aestimationem sortis humanae, etc. est. ibi ante congressionem, cum classes 

' § 12. Gp. Hdt. 7. 10 ad f. ex ad verso starent, etc. 

* c 14. 1-6, 7-9. In § 1 Mardonius > §§ 10, 11 confecto bello, cum de 
{sic) captures Olynthus ; cp. Hdt 8. praemiis civitatium ageretur, omnium 
127. This might be defended by indicio Atheniensinm virtus ceteris 
regarding Artabazos as his lieutenant. praelata. inter duces quoque Themi- 

^ Ktesias might be responsible; cp. stocles princeps civitatum testimonio 

§ 5 supra. indicatus glonam patriae suae auzit. 

* § 6 castra referta regali opulentia Leonidas and Themistokles are the only 
capta unde primum Graecos diviso Greeks mentioned by name. 
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number of men under Leonidas at Thermopylai is a carelessness 
traceable to the uncritical use of the epigram in Herodotus. The 
variant version in the appeal of Themistokles to the lonians is trans- 
parent rhetoric : the extension of the fighting to four days is, perhaps, 
a displaced reminiscence of an Herodotean item. The important rdle 
assigned to the lonians at Salamis is the most plausible addition or 
development in this authority, but it can hardly be ascribed to a 
genuine tradition : it is more like a rationalistic suggestion to 
account for the victory, rendered the more artistic by the suppression 
of all notice of the Ionian services at Mykale. The fisherman's boat 
in which Xerxes crosses the Hellespont is an effective novelty, for 
which we have long been waiting. It is the last logical effort of the 
satiric nemesis, which could no further go ; for, to have made the king 
swim across the channel would have set him up again among the 
heroes. The escape of Mardonios from Plataia may be due to mere 
confusion, or may have been taken from Ktesias ; but anyway has the 
effect of reducing the fame of that Spartan victory. The apparent con- 
version of Mykale into a strictly naval battle is, perhaps, but the 
unintentional result of compression and omission ; but the assignment 
of the Aristeia to Athens and the Athenian general, for which of course 
Trogus had authority, gives the lie to the best sources. There is, in 
short, nothing to be gained for the history of the Persian war from 
the work of Trogus in Epitome. The indications it affords of a partial 
emancipation from Diodoros, and a partial return to Herodotus, and 
other independent soiu-ces, have a decided value and interest for the 
history of the traditions themselves. It may be due to the good name 
of Trogus to add that the Persian war was not, and could not well be, 
the portion of his work wherein he showed to the greatest advantage.^ 

* The fragraent of the mysterious of the war the Disk is not the only item 

Aristodemos may be conveniently of interest in the context. Aristodemos 

noticed here, as it maintains the char- evidently save a brief, but complete, 

acter of a general history, though its survey of the war. The fragment opens 

date may be considerably later than in the midst of the story of Salamis ; 

Trogus, or even Justin. For the text accounts of Plataia and Mykale follow, 

see Mueller, Fragg. Hist. Or. v. (1873) Some half-dozen points at least are of 

pp. 1-6. Schwartz ap. Pauly-Wissowa interest in the ^ory of Salamis. (1) 

li 928 may be right in saying that the Themistokles pleads — evidently with the 

only novelty in Aristodemos concerning other admirals — for a delay of * one day 

the Persian war is the notice of the more,' and utilizes the interval to despatch 

Disk, with the list of states in league Sikinnos with a message to Xerxes, 

against the Mede ; cp. Aristod. c. ix. Sikinnos reports the intended flight of 

op. c. p. 12 ^rtnfiffcbn S^ oii<nfi irapd roTt the Greeks : the king assumes, or infers, 

*EXXi7(rt rlvas dei xpoypaifnivai airrQi' rCjv the medism of Themistokles. (2) The 

cvfifUfULXV^^^" ^^ '''i ^rjdiK(^ ToXifup, project of crossing to Salamis by a bridge 

i^€Vf>op oi XaKchtuyJivkin t6p dlaKov^ i^t oh (fei>y/Aa) is distinctly placed before the 

KVK\otT€f>Ci% iiriypayl/ap rdf iiyojviafjJyai battle. (3) The king's throne is located 

v6\€tij tl>j fiifrre Tpurrovs tii'Aj yeypdupBoL on 'Pames,' near to the Herakleion. 

M^* iftrripovs. Until this round-robin (4) The affair of Psvttaleia is given a 

turns ui), we may safely regard the story special turn, (a) The occupation is 

as an invention. But to a student of oistinctly dated after the commence- 

the evolution of the history, or legend, ment of the battle. (6) * Myriads ' of 
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§ 14. The Biographers, — Cornelius Nkpos, a Transpadane,^ the 
friend of Catullus,* of Varro,* of Atticus,* and of Cicero,^ exhibited in his 
writings both the universalist and the biographical tendencies of his 
age. Only a portion of his biographical works has come down to us, 
and that in a questionable and imperfect form.^ The Life of MiUiades 
happens, in the absence of other authorities, to have acquired a 
factitious value, for it preserves the Ephorean account of the battle of 
Marathon, after a fashion.^ The brief biographies of Themistokles, 
Aristeides, and Pausanias add little of substance and less of value to 
the materials for the history of the Persian war. The Grecisms in 
the vocabulary of Nepos point to his employing native sources.® Not 



Persians are landed, (c) Their slaughter 
is signalized as the greatest achieyement 
of Aristeides in the cause of HeUas 
(eclipsing his command at Plataia). (5) 
The ArisUia are assigned to Athens, 
Aigina is placed second. (6) The pro- 
jected move to the Hellespont is ascribed 
to *the Hellenes,' is opposed by Themi- 
stokles, and by him betrayed to Xerxes, 
who thereupon takes to flight. (7) As 
evidence for the interposition of the 
gods is cited the vision of 'the son 
of Theokydes' (whose proper name is 
textually corrupt), i.e. apparently the 
vision is dated to the oay of battle. 
There is an equal number of significant 
items in the story of Plataia. (1) 
Alexander is commissioned to negotiate 
for the neiUralUy of Athens, and is 
dismissed with contumely. (2) The 
actual fighting is cut down apparently 
to one engagement, the victory in which 
is secured by the advent of the Athenians 
to the support of the Lakedaimonians. 
(3) The story of the exchange of positions 
is confused, curtailed, and brought into 
immediate connexion with the battle- 
piece. (4) Mardonios, * bare-headed,* is 
slain by Aeimnestos, a 'Lakedaimonian.* 
(6) The Persians fly to Thebes (not to a 
fortified camp). (6) There is a curious 
precision in figures. Plataia is 80 stades 
from Thebes. There are 40,000 Boiotians 
with Mardonios. The slain amount 
to 120,000. A mongrel item occurs in 
the 60,000 annihilated by Alexander of 
Makedon on their homeward way. (7) 
The trophies, the betithing of Thebes, 
according to oath, and the foundation 
of the Eleutheria are noticed. l%e story 
of Mykale is more curtly related. (1) 
The Greeks pursue the Persian fleet to 
Mykale, (2) a mountain in Milesia, 
4000 stades distant from Salamis. (3) 
The battle takes place on land, (4) 
«ynchronously with Plataia, and (5) 



40,000 barbarians are slain. The record 
of the Persian war thus preserved shows 
very clearly (1) the return to Herodotus, 
coupled with (2) accessory sources, of 
the rationalizing and rhetorical schools, 
especially favourable to Athens. Later 
on, e.g. in the story of Pausanias, 
Aristodemos betrays the same sources 
as Nepos. Wachsmuth, regarding the 
fragment as a forgery, takes no account 
of it in his EinUUung. The nominal 
author cannot be identified with any 
known writer ; but the fragment itself, 
notwithstanding its literary history, has 
a plausible air, and presumably goes 
back to the Roman period. 

1 Pliny. NaL Hist. 3. 22. 2 Nepos . . 
Padi accola. Cp. Pliny, Epp. 4. 28. 1. 

' Catullus, Carmen 1 ad Cornelium 
Nepotem. 

' The Imoffines were probably the 
pattern for his Fito« (Wachsmuth, op, c 
p. 210), and Varro perhaps named one 
of his works after Nepos (Wissowa in 
Rcal-Enc. iv. 1410). 

* The Life of Atticus (xxv.) is the 
chef cCaeuvre of Nepos. 

* Aulus Gellius, 15. 28 ; Suetonius, 
Julius 56. Nepos wrote a life of Cicero 
(Gellius, I.e.). The second Book of 
Letters from Cicero to Nepos is cited by 
Macrobius, Sat. 2. 1. 14, and a letter of 
Nepos to Cicero by Lactantius, Instil. 3. 
1 5. 1 0. Two rather ambiguous references 
occur in Cicero's letters to Atticus after 
Caesar's death : 16. 6. 5 ; 14. 4. 

• As copied (and edited with a dedica- 
tion) for Theodosius II. (408-450 a.d.) 
by one Aemilius Probus (not without 
assistance). 

' Cp. ffdt. ir.-VI. ii. 206 (Appendix 
X. § 26). 

• e.g. Astu = Athenae Them. 4, ob- 
sonium ib. 10. Some Greek words are 
introduced simpliciter (Ai>ro/iciTkt, Tpoff- 
Kwtty). A good many are transliter- 
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that the Lives are based on Herodotean authority : Nepos betrays little, 
if any, sign of the return to Herodotus, which was barely beginning 
in his day. The Greek authority whom Cornelius is most apt to cite 
by name is Thucydides ; ^ but there is nothing of the better spirit or 
practice of Thucydides in his methods. He drew mainly from the 
rhetorical historians; but even the worst of them are not to be 
made responsible for the blunders of Nepos, some of which would 
have been impossible for any Greek writer. Thus he substitutes the 
' Corcyraeans,' and a war with them, for the Aiginetans, as the first 
occasion of public service by Themistokles : ^ he avoided the blunder 
of representing Pausanias as 'king' of Sparta, only to fall a victim 
to the 'kingsMp' of Eurybiades, an even less excusable error.' He 
was something of a chronological authority, yet his chronology is 
frequently deplorable.* He had written a work on geography, yet 
he makes an egregious confusion between the battles of Mykale and 
the Eur3rmedon.^ His superficial and borrowed rationalism may 
especially be seen in his account of the defence of Thermopylai and 
Artemision : * many of the cities were displeased with the policy of 
a naval battle,' hence the occupation of Thermopylai ! ^ And the 
abandonment of Artemision is ascribed, not to the fall of Thermopylai, 
but to the apprehension that the Greek ships might be circumvented 
and taken in the reai* by the king's fleet. ^ We hear the reverberation 
of the fourth-century rhetoric in the statements that, at Salamis, * one 
man saved Greece' and *Asia succumbed to Europe.'® We sadly 
miss the comic Nemesis — Nepos is no great humorist® — when 
solemnly assured that * Xerxes greatly distinguished himself by invad- 
ing Greece with the largest army and the largest fleet on record.' ^^ 
There is hardly a single item to be found in Cornelius which can be 
treated as authoritative. His estimate of the forces of Xerxes is, of 
course, a bit of rationalism, and it is ruined by the absurd figure for 
the cavalry. ^^ The army of Mardonios, selected viriiim, is at least 

ated (acroama, anagnostes, gynaeconitis, to qaote a geographical work freely ; cp. 

scytala, stratepema, tenasmus, etc. etc.). Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 1411. 

Others are obviously paraphrased, or • Them, 3. 

translated. 7 ^^^^ 

a %f ^^^ ^* Pausan. 2. s xiumi. 5 sic unius viri prudentia 

• i!lf^' : mi T> . Graecialiberataest,Europaequesuccubuit 

• Them, 4. The Pausanuis was m- ^^^^ '^ ^ 

claded among the Lives of those who • * . , ^ ^ Tn,-«,;of««i« «/>« 

had not been^ings. Licet enim ^^ ^^^^^^ 1^\oL^^'t^<^l 

trandated from Thuc. 1. 181. 2. «,„^^« ^^^^^ of Aristeides, AruA, 1. 

• Catullus Ic. refers to the Chronica. ^^ de Regihus 1 Xerxi maxime est 
The title is supplied by Ausonius, Epp, iHuatre, quod maximis post hominum 
16. Nepos restores Aristeides in the memoriam exercitibus terra manque 
* sixth' year of his exile, though he helium intulit Gracciae. 

allows him to be present (in a private " Thevi. 2. 1200 longships, 2000 
capacity) at Salamis. transports, 700,000 infantry, 400,000 

^Cimon 2. The elder Pliny seems cavalry. 
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more manageable.^ The description of 'Mardonius' as a 'royal 
satrap' is spoilt by making him *a native of Media.' ^ Cornelius 
perhaps follows the better tradition in marking the augmentation of 
the Attic fleet distinctly by instalments;^ and though his report of 
the king's return to Asia from Athens in 4ess than thirty days,' 
whereas 'more than six months' had been spent on the outward 
journey, transgresses the Herodotean account at both ends, the doubled 
estimate for the invading march is not unreasonable.^ The neatest, 
or at least the most living touch in these presents, is the notice of the 
sepulchre and statues of Themistokles 'still extant' at Magnesia;^ 
and the incidental remark that Themistokles returned from ' Persis ' 
to ' Asia ' unconsciously but delightfully betrays the Eoman point of 
view.^ In short, Cornelius is for our purposes here devoid of value, 
except as a witness to the continuity and character of the literary 
tradition of the Persian war, and withal a poor witness even to that.*^ 

To pass from the extant Nepos on to the extant Plutarch is 
to exchange brass for gold, to leave the cave for the open air. The 
contribution made by the prince of biographers to our subject is large 
even to embarrassment at this stage in the proceedings. The two 
LiveSy Themistokles and Aristeides, furnish together an almost complete 
account of the war, or at least of the principal battles, Artemision, 
Salamis, Plataia. If Plutarch wrote a Life of Leonidas no doubt ample 
justice was done to Thermopylai.® Nor is Plutarch merely a biographer. 
The Moralia are rich in references to the incidents and agents of the 
Persian war ; one treatise in particular supplies a running commentary 
upon the work of Herodotus, including of course the last three Books.^ 
In dealing Avith the Plutarchian materials it will be legitimate and 
convenient to follow the accepted classification of the works, and also 
to lay an emphasis upon the novel, or at least the characteristic, 
additions made, that is preserved, to the story of the Persian war, by 
the latest member of the Boiotian triumvirate in letters.^^ 

The variety and number of Plutarch's sources are in strongly 
marked contrast to the labour-saving methods of most of his pre- 
decessors. He is no one-sourced author. In this respect he recalls 
the wealth and the generosity of Herodotus himself, with a difference. 
Plutarch's sources are all literary: a living tradition, a voice still 
audible and dating from the Persian wars, hs^y existed in his time ; 

^ Pauaan. 1. 200,000 infantry, 20,000 ^ On Cornelius Nepos cp. Wachsmuth, 

cavalry. Einleitung 142 ff., 210 ff. Wissowa in 

s Udd, satrapet regius, natione Medus. Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 1408 fL 

* ?^u ^ One hundred triremes s He nromised to do so, Mar. 866 {dt 
are built for the * Corcyraean war ; ^^^ ^^. ^^^ ^ 
another hundred after the Delphic ^ ' , 

Response about wooden walls ! * Hepl t^ 'llpoB&rov KaK<ni0elat, 

* Tfum. 5 ; cp. Hdt. 8. 61, 116. especially oc. 28-48. 

^ Them, 10. ^^ Hesiod and Pindar are constantly 

* ibid. The Latin writer is thinking on Plutarch's page, 
of the Roman * province.' 
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or, if it existed, makes no sound in his pages. Yet we profit much, 
not merely of Plutarch's mind and character, but of his circumstances 
and time. He is no partisan, except of virtue. He has the merits 
almost without the defects of his Hellenic culture. Oddly enough, if 
he was ever the sophist, it was in his critique of Herodotus. The 
language, the landscape, the spirit of Greece, were his own. Though 
his knowledge of the past is derived from literature, it is informed, 
vivified, by touches concrete and subtle, which belong to his own present. 
Ancient monuments in countless numbers he has seen, and perhaps 
copied.^ Plutarch of Ghaironeia knows that it is a day and a half s 
journey from Thermopylai to Thebes,^ and reckons Plataia five 
hundred stades distant from Delphi.^ He has in person attended 
the Plataian Eleutheria,* just as he has witnessed Spartan boys 
whipped at the altar of Artemis Orthosia.^ True, the one ceremony 
like the other was a revival, and something of an anachronism.^ 
But the possibility of such revivals is itself significant of time, 
place, and spirit. Plutarch was infinitely closer to the whole life of 
ancient Greece — ancient even to him — than most of his contempo- 
raries, or than any of his successors, in literature, not excepting 
Pausanias. The genius loci was with him, too, and what may, perhaps, 
be called the genius of polytheism, at its best, its humanest, so 
necessary to a true appreciation of ancient life. The subjects of his 
biographical essays are in fact his heroes, and he writes the Parallel 
Lives with a practical object, an ethical interest, to help himself and 
others to be better men."^ This purpose may detract more or less from 
their historical value, though it has helped to make them, at great 
epochs of humane awakening — the Eenascence, the Revolution — doubly 
popular.^ But the industry, the erudition, the wealth of detail, 
deposited in the form of biographical hero-worship, matures to the 
benefit of critical history. 

The two Lives here chiefly in evidence present a considerable 
contrast in many particulars. Themistokles came into court with an 
almost hopelessly damaged reputation. Aristeides had been all along 
the Hellenic ideal of the righteous man. Plutarch had no dijQSculty 
in sustaining the reputation of Aristeides, even if, on one or two 
occasions, his saint seems to sail rather near the wind.^ Themistokles 
appears almost past Plutarch's arts of rehabilitation. Yet 
Aristeides is after all the meaner man. The immense greatness of 

" Cp. note 1 p. 6 supra. • The anecdote told of Aristeides in 

* Mar. 864 F. ' Aristeid, 20. c. 4 would be discreditable to him, were 

* i6. 21. * Lykurg. 18. it true. The suspicion that, if not re- 
' But cp. R. C. Bosanquet, TimeSf stored, he would medize (c. 8) is not 

7tb August 1907, p. 10. complimentary. The admission made 

' Cp. Fore-taord to TimoUon (yulgo in c. 25 that his nolicy was often 

AemiL 1). conformable to 'the nypothesis of his 

* Cp. North's translation, Shakes- country' shows him a *good citizen' 
peare's Plutarch, and the nomenclature rather than a 'good man.' 

of the French Revolution. 
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Themistokles is attested, not merely by the patriotic services recorded 
of him, but by the place he is indirectly shown to have filled in 
literature. The two Lives are precisely the same in length ; but 
whereas in the Aristeides Plutarch cites by name only some fourteen 
authors besides Herodotus, in the Themistokles he cites seven-and- 
twenty ; and of these authors cited five in the former case ^ fall to the 
chapters on the Persian war as against twelve in the latter.- The 
same moral may belong to another observation: the number of 
novelties, or quasi-novelties, is larger in the Themistokles, but the items 
are in themselves trifling. In the Aristeides there are at least two or 
three statements, or stories, which, if true, are of cardinal importance. 
One class of trivial novelties is common to both Lives. The hero in 
each case alike is nominally associated with actions, which have been 
recorded from of old — generally by Herodotus — but anonymously. 
Thus the resignation of the Hegemony,^ the procuring of portents,^ 
the recall of the exiles,^ are expressly put down to the personal agency 
of Themistokles. Similarly the replies of the Athenians to the 
Spartans and to Mardonios,^ the speech against the Tegeans,^ the 
intervention of the Athenians in the cavalry-skirmish,^ the interview 
with Alexander,^ the exchange of positions with the Spartans,^** the 
final engagement with the Thebans on the right,^^ are all, with 
Plutarch, expressly acts of Aristeides. Such precision might well be 
due simply to constructive inference. Certain fresh anecdotes and 
items, additions or modifications of Herodotean story, are common to 
the two Lives, notably the record of a human sacrifice, extorted by the 
diviner Euphrantides at the hands of Themistokles from the captives 
sent by Aristeides from Psyttaleia ; ^^ also, the transfer to Salamis 
and to Aristeides of the conversation which is recorded by Herodotus 
of Eurybiades and Themistokles at Andros.^ Plutarch also con- 
sistently substitutes for Sikinnos, Amakes, an eunuch and prisoner, 
as employed by Themistokles in the second mission to Xerxes.^^ For 
the rest, the real contribution made to the events in the Persian war, 
with which the name of Themistokles was specially associated, is 
exiguous. A few proper names are added : Epikydes, the would-be 
Athenian Strategos, who at all hazards had to be kept out of office ^^ ; 
Pelagon, the Euboian, who brought the money of his countrymen 
to Themistokles at Artemision ^^ ; Architeles, the trierarch of the 
sacred ship, who was artfully punished and rewarded to do his 
general's bidding ^'^; Nikagoras the Troizenian, who passed a decree for 

^ Aischylos, Ariston, Demetrios ^ ib. 12. ^ ib. lA. 

Phtlereus, Idomenens, Panaitios. ' ib. 15. ^^ i6. 16. 

* Aiflchylos, Akestodoros, Ariston, ^^ ib. 18. 
AristoUe, Kleidemofl, Neanthes, Phaniaa, ^^ Arist. 9, Them. 13. 
Phanodemoa, Pindar, Plato, Simonides, ^ Arist. 9, Them. 16. 
Steaimbrotos. ^* ib. i6. 

» ThemitL 7. * ib. 10. » Them. 6. 

• ib. 11. • ArisUid. 10. " ib. 7. " ^nd. 
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the benefit of the Athenian boys in exile ; ^ Ariaramenes, the Persian 
admiral, who boarded an Athenian ship and was knocked off into the 
sea 2 — such names are hardly mere inventions. As much, perhaps, can 
scarcely be said for the heroic hound that swam the Straits,^ or the 
portentous owl that perched upon the shrouds.^ But Themistokles may 
have had a hand in bringing ways and means to light for the fiitting to 
Salamis.^ The ascription to him of a psephism by which the interpreter, 
who acted for the Persian ambassadors in demanding earth and water, 
was put to death, looks less probable and rather anachronistic.^ The 
story of Arthmios of Zeleia involves an almost demonstrable ana- 
chronism ; ^ not so the apparent transfer of the visitation of the 
islands to a date later than that given by Herodotus.^ But the 
description of Themistokles as a youth at the time of the battle of 
Marathon is hardly consistent with Plutarch's own statement of his 
service in the battle,® much less with his age at his death ^® — to say 
nothing of his probable Archontate in 493 B.c.^^ In chronological 
matters Plutarch is not over-careful. The day on which a victory was 
celebrated seems to have stood to him as the day upon which the 
battle had been fought ; ^^ and he, or some one before him, transferred 
the Eleusinian vision to the actual day of the battle of Salamis, 
perhaps as a more effective synchronism.^^ Apart from topographical 
items — the description of Aitemision,^'* the position of Xerxes at the 
battle of Salamis ^^ — there are, perhaps, only two statements concerning 
the Persian war of much value, and also new, in the Life of ThemistokleSj 
and one of these is a * natural' observation. The morning wind 
favoured the Greeks at Salamis, and that calculation had entered into 
the plans of Themistokles.^^ The Athenian vessels mounted eighteen 
Epihatai, of whom fourteen were archers, and four were hoplites.^^ 

• With the Life of Aristeides the case stands differently. Before the 
battle of Plataia there is nothing further that calls for remark, except 
the statement that Themistokles procured the ostrakism of Aristeides 
by accusing him regni affectandi, of aiming at a tyranny, a statement 
which will hardly stand against the Aristotelian Polity}^ To the story 
of Plataia, however, Plutarch contributes three or four additions of 
great intrinsic interest, with some further points, and an appendix, of 
considerable value. These additions are not, indeed, incontrovertible 
matters of fact ; but, even if merely developments of the legend, they 
possess significance. 

^ Them, 10. ' ib, 14. Basolt, ill. i. 138, who regards that as 

' ib. 10. * ib. 12. an under-estimate. 

» iind, « Them. 6. " Cp. Busolt ii.^ 642. 

' ilrid. Cp. p. 36 note 12 supra. , " Arist. 19 ; cp. p. 89 below. 

« Them. 21. is Them. 16. 

» i6. 3 ; cp. Arist. 6. " ib. 8. 

*<* Themistokles was sixty-five years of " ib. 13. 
a>^ at his death according to Plutarch, ^* ib. 14. " ibid. 

Them^ 31, probably about 468 B.a Cp. i* Arisl, 7 ; cp. § 10 supra. 
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(1) The story of a mission despatched by Aristeides to Delphi^ ap- 
parently from the battle-field of Plataia, is far too good to be true.^ 
The circumstances are against it, and the silence of Herodotus in itself 
almost fatal. Yet Plutarch, if ever any one, should be an authority 
on the Delphic archives.^ Is it rash to see in this response a genuine 
utterance of the Pythia (even though recorded in prose) dating from 
the time of the original alliance of Athens with Plataia, and referring 
to those engagements with the Boiotians, in which the Athenians had 
already done and suffered much for their allies on Rithairon^f (2) 
The reported conspiracy to overthrow the Athenian democracy.^ Some veri- 
similitude is lent to this story by the introduction of the chief offenders 
by their official names.^ Against that might be set the assembling ' in 
a house at Plataia,' at a time when Plataia was in ruins. Wonderful 
to relate, ThemistoMes is not brought into this plot Is there reason 
to suspect that the Athenians were disunited, and threatened with 
traitors from within, after the victory of Salamis 1 Is not this story 
a transfer from the memories of Marathon, or, it may be, some much 
later occasion ? In the next two cases Plutarch makes palpable hits. 
(3) He must be more or less right in the record of the Aristeia — ^that 
frappant omission from the pages of Herodotus.® Aristeia must have 
been awarded for Plataia, as for every other battle in the war. The 
Athenians had not obtained them for Salamis, and the Spartans did 
not obtain them for Plataia. They went to the Plataians in the one 
case, as they had gone to the Aiginetans in the other. Plutarch's 
story can hardly be true in detail. That the Athenians claimed the 
Aristeia at Plataia is hardly credible : that they opposed the grant to 
Sparta, though hardly at sword's point, is probable enough. Possibly 
the mediation of the Korinthian, Kleokritos, is historical. The 
Athenians would have backed him. Incidentally Plutarch supplies 
the names of two of the Athenian Strategoi besides Aristeides.^ 
Theogeiton the Megarian also is a witness to character. The passage 
reads on the whole, like good history : Plutarch, alas ! does not name 
his source. (4) A smaller but grateful item is the number of Greeks 
actually stain in the battle^ 1360, among them fifty-two Athenians, all 
of the Aiantis.^ But members of the other tribes too will have fallen. 
The total in any case only represents hoplites and full citizens. 
Plutarch's appeal here to the monuments is made elsewhere in sharper 
form.^ Other details in the story of Plataia are less acceptable. (5) 
The oblivion ^^ and the tears ^^ of Pausanias may safely be forgotten and 
dried. (6) The story of the Lydians,^^ who got in and upset the Spartan 

1 Ari8t. 11. • Ari8t, 20. 

^ He was Priest in Delphi, and Boiotian ' Leokrates, Myronides. 

HieromjuTnon \ op. Wacbsmuth, Ein- " Arist, 19 ; cp. Mot, 628. 

leUwng p. 214. ^ de Malig, passim. 

« Hdt. 6. 108. * Arist. 18. ^ Ariat, 17. 

' Aischines of Lamptra, Agesias of ^^ ib, 18. 

AcharnaL ^ Ariai. 17. 
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leader's sacrifice, is a transparent cult-fiction, as the context suggests. 
(7) The Appendix ^ hardly affects the actual story of the battle, but 
links the present — Plutarch's present — with the past in a pious and 
immortal memory. The death of the runner, Etbchidns,^ may be an in- 
ference from his epitaph : the psephism of Aristeides,^ founding the 
festival of the Eleutheria, and a national levy withal for the war with 
the Barbarian, cannot be authentic. But the festival itself, in its 
original as in its revived form, is a precious addition to Hellenic 
Heortology, and as concrete and authentic in its kind as the shrine of 
Athene, erected by the Plataians from their share of the spoil, and still 
visible, in Plutarch's day, adorned with paintings, which, if he is to be 
trusted as a critic, had never undergone restoration.^ Such is the high 
value and interest of the Aristeides, especially in what concerns the 
great battle in Boiotia ; such too the relative obscurity and short- 
coming of the real work of Aristeides in general tradition. For the 
historian of the Persian war the loss of this biography would have 
left far more to be desired than if the life of the greater man Themi- 
stokles had dropped right out of Plutarch's legacy. 

The Moralia contain many references to the agents and events of 
the Persian war, but (except for one treatise) add little of bulk or 
novelty to the general tradition, or to the deposit in the Lives, They 
show, however, even more clearly, if possible, the trivial gossipy 
character of much that Plutarch thought authoritative, and the 
imserupulous fashion in which the tradition of the Persian war had 
been developed, or rather encrusted with anecdote, before his time. To 
precise dates for Plataia and for Salamis the de gloria Atheniensium 
adds the statement that Salamis was fought at full-moon.^ This state- 
ment, if correct, might have some importance for the argument 
touching the movements of the Persian ships on the night before the 
battle. But the month given by Plutarch is Mounychion, and he has 
probably inferred the day of battle from the day of Thanksgiving, 
which may well have been about the next full-moon. The Moralia 
are full of anecdotes of Themistokles, many of them to be found in 
the Life^; this repertoire obtains the most astounding addition, on 
the authority of Agatharchides of Samos. Themistokles, it appears, 
had a brother named Agesilaos. Their father Neokles in a dream 
beheld Agesilaos with his two hands cut off. When Xerxes invaded 
Greece with five million men, and anchored off Artemision, Agesilaos 
was sent, disguised as a Persian, to spy out the camp. He mistook 
Mardonios for Xerxes, and slew him. Arrested and brought before 
the king, who was just engaging in a sacrifice, Agesilaos thrust his 

> cc. 21, 21. * Vast numbers of these are apo- 

' c. 20. phthegma, bons mots, etc., e.g. seventeen 

» 0. 21. * c. 20. are given Mor. 184-5 ; cp. 1, 92, 634, 

» Boedromion 3 for Plataia, Many- 541, 602, 800, 807, 809, etc. The Life 

chion 16 for Salamis ; cp. p. 87 myra. passim, and especially c. 18. 
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right hand into the fire upon the altar, to show what manner of men 
the Athenians were, and offered to forfeit the left hand likewise if 
the king was unconvinced. After this example of his prowess in 
history, the loss of Agatharchides of Samos becomes bearable. 
Plutarch himself points the parallel with the story of Mucins 
Scaevola.^ Themistokles acquires, presumably in his own right, a 
fresh epithet, * the slayer of Persians,' ^ and his mentor Mnesiphilos 
appears, in the company of the Seven Sages, as a man of the Solonian 
School ^ — a charming anachronism which rules him out of the battle 
of Salamis, more than a century later. Aristeides, as a subject of 
anecdote, is nowhere in comparison with Themistokles. 

The Lakonic Apophthegms^ preserve sundry sayings attributed to 
Demaratos,^ Leotychidas,^ Leonidas,^ Pausanias,^ Oorgo^; even 
*Buris and Spertis' (sic) are not forgotten. ^^ Again the anecdote- 
monger is in evidence, but nothing useful is added to tradition. 
Elsewhere, on the authority of Aristeides of Miletos, in his Fersika, 
the legend of Thermopylai receives a doubly grotesque accretion. ^^ 
The Milesian evidently accepted the Ephorean story of the Spartan 
invasion of the Persian camp by night, and added that Leonidas, 
transfixed with spears, rushed at Xerxes and snatched the crown from 
his head. After such a dening deed, no wonder the heart of Leonidas 
was found, his body having been opened, to be covered with hair ! 
There are items direct to the address of Xerxes. His wrath was 
exhibited not merely in flogging and branding the sea, but in a letter, 
which he addressed to Mount Athos, the very words of which are pre- 
served, including the threat that, if the mountain was troublesome, the 
king would topple it into the sea.^^ Two other anecdotes of Xerxes 
are more respectable. The first offers an interesting variant on the 
Herodotean account of the king and the corn-ships. Xerxes refused 
to eat Attic figs, till he should eat them an Ort und StdUy in Attica 
itself ! ^^ The second supplies a still more plausible variant upon the 
Herodotean story of the accession of Xerxes. Plutarch has here 
preserved, as an illustration of fraternal affection, a variant so respect- 
able, and further, so well supported, that it deserves to be reckoned 
with seriously.^* It would be pleasant to believe a good report of 

1 Mor. 305 {Parallels). ^^ Mar. 236 {Ap, Lac, Ix.). In M(n'. 

' nep0-oirr6yot, Mot, 349. 826 they reappear as Bulls and Sperchis ; 

« Mor, 164. cp. Hdt. 7. 134-137. 

* Mor, 208 ff. ^1 Mor, 306. 
» Eight. 12 ih, 455. 

• Three. » ib, 173. This variant explains the 
^ Fifteen, all but one referring to carious passage in Eusebios, Sync, 470. 

Thermopylai. One of the apophthegms 7 KZ/uoy ^* EdpvfUSoyrt Uipaat Mxa 

is transferred to Leonidas from Dienekes, yav|iax^ ical xe^o/iax^?. koX 6 MrjdiKdt 

Hdt. 7. 226. w6\efjun ^aAiraro Sid 0i/3dXett laxdSas 

' Six, the only two referring to the Il^^cuf xed ^kBtj^aXou koX wS^i¥ 'EKKrjffiv 

Persian war being taken from Hdt. dw* airoG, 

' Four, none referring to the Persian ^* Mor, 488. Cp. notes to Hdt. 7. 2, 

war ; Mor, 240. and App. II. § 2, p. 128 note 8 ir^ra. 
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Gelon's dealing with the Carthaginians, twice recorded ^ ; but it reads 
like an Hellenic suggestion of what should have been, or a late 
plagiarism of a Eoman precedent, and not a genuine fact in Syracusan 
history. 

The Moraliay in fact, contribute practically nothing from the 
objective order of events to the history of the Persian war, but they 
indicate two literary facts, one of evil and one of good omen : the first, 
a deplorable degeneracy in the tradition, or literary treatment of the 
old story; the second, what has been called above 'the return to 
Herodotus.' This return is shown not merely in the biographical 
notes — his * exile ' or migration, his friendship with Sophokles ^ — or in 
the express citation of his work, Book by Book,^ but still more in the 
silent use of the work, for historical or quasi-historical purpose,^ in the 
express citation of Herodotean phrases,^ in the appeal to Herodotus as 
an authority.^ This familiar and friendly use of the work passim in the 
MorcUia, as in the Lives, makes it somewhat more difficult to treat the 
De maligniiate, which systematically criticizes Herodotus in a far different 
spirit, as bona fde or genuine Plutarch. Perhaps it was a relatively 
juvenile work; perhaps Plutarch has been to *the schools of the Sophists * 
not long before penning it ; perhaps he was more or less ' defending 
a thesis,' playing * the Devil's advocate ' ; perhaps he is not the real 
author. Anjrway the work attests as none other the position which 
Herodotus has recovered and enjoys in, or rather before, the Antonine 
Age. That position it was apparently the object of this tract to 
destroy, and that object was, at least in part, effected. The authority, 
and even the character, of the great historian of the Persian war were 
levelled down to the demands of a Ktesias, an Aristophanes, an 
Agatharchides, and it was left to the modern world gradually to re- 
discover the supreme value of the Herodotean Histories, 

Considerably more than half the tract here in view is directly 
concerned with the examination of the last three Books of Herodotus, 
that is, the history of the Persian war.^ Our present concern is not 

1 Mor. 175, 652. Cp. Freeman, Sicily ' The first two Books are dealt with 

ii. 208, who discusses the point at length, in cc. 11-20 (though he has little to say 

and thinks there must have been some against Book 2) : the Third occupies cc 

troth in it. The same story was told, 21,22. The Fourth is passed over. The 

Freeman says, of * Darius' — but he gives Fifth Book is dealt with in cc. 23, 24, 

no anthority therefor. the Sixth in cc. 25-27. The Seventh 

* The migration from Halikarnassos Book is not expressly cited, but its 
to Thurioi, Mot, 606, a much kindlier contents are criticized in cc. 28-38. 
reference than in 868 {de nialig, 35). The Eighth Book fills cc. Si-40, 'the 
The Epigram of Sophokles, Mor, 786 Ninth and last' cc. 41, 42. A general 
(beautifully completed by Gomperz in summary concludes (c. 43), correspond- 
Mdangea Henri IVdl^ 1898). ing to the general Introduction (cc. 

' In the de malig. passim ; cp. also 1-10). Obviously the Themistoklean 

Mor, 826. portion of Hdt's narrative bulks most 

* Mor, 470, 601, 828, etc. largely in the critic's work, and the last 
» Mor. 414, 417, 607, 436. three Books are more fully reviewed 

* Mor. 403, 479, etc. than the first six. 
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so much with the critique as such, as with the contribution indirectly 
made, over and above, to the materials for a history of the Persian 
war, or, it may be, merely to the history of that history. 

The supplementary Sources are not badly represented in the latter 
portion of the tract; and, if Plutarch had been more concerned to 
make good the omissions for which he censures Herodotus, the result 
might have been more instructive, even if less entertaining. Aristo- 
phanes of Boiotia, Nikandros of Kolophon, Hellanikos, Ephoros, are 
all cited by name, as well as Pindar and Simonides. We owe to this 
tract our knowledge of upwards of thirty lines of epigram, epitaph, 
elegy. The references to monuments erected to commemorate the 
war are valuable. But when we come to add together the actual 
contribution to the story of the war, the debt is not large, nor all 
perhaps bono nomine. (1) The feuds between Thessaly and Makedonia, 
Korinth and Megara, Chalkis and Eretria, with which the Herodotean 
record of the reconciliation of Athens and Aigina is capped,^ look a 
little inferential. (2) The recent dominion of the Thessalians over 
Pholds and a part of Boiotia, their defeat by the Thebans, and the 
death of their leader Lattamyas, may be a legitimate extension of the 
story in Herodotus of the Thessalo-Phokian feud, and was doubtless 
to be found in Aristophanes.^ (3) The statements that the Thebans 
sent 500 men under Mnamias to Tempe,^ and that (4) the commander 
of the 400 Thebans at Thermopylai was Anaxandros (not Leontiades)/ 
presumably came from the same authority, and look plausible ; less 
so the other additions to the legend of Thermopylai — or is it Thebes ? 
— (5) that Demaratos, as hospes of Attaginos, intervened to save the 
Theban captives,*^ (6) that Leonidas foresaw in a dream the future rise, 
and fall, of Thebes.^ The censure on Herodotus for omitting the 
night -attack on the Persians before Thermopylai is merely the 
expression of the writer's preference for an Ephorean fiction.^ The 
fine anecdote of the refusal of the Spartan warrior, who haughtily 
declined to save his life by acting as despatch-bearer, has occurred 
already elsewhere,® and is in any case probably only ben trovato. 
Other concrete facts there are none. But the arguments, by which 
it is proved, that the Thebans were well received by the Persians,^ 
that the Greeks did not *run away' from Artemision,^® nor the 
Korinthians from Salamis,^^ nor the centre at Plataia,^^ are valid, and 
the conclusions acceptable : equally so the suggestion that Herodotus 
has done less than justice to Themistokles.^^ And, perhaps, we must 
allow that in twitting Herodotus with the prominence accorded to 
Artemisia in the councils and campaign of Xerxes,^^ this sophistic 

» o. 35. « c. 38. " c. 89. 

» c. 81. * ibid, " c. 42. 

* ibid. • ibid. " cc 87, 88, where the writer adds 

' c. 82. that *05wr<rei>t iirta¥0fida$7i dtd r^p ^pbvTi^ 

" ibid. Op. Mor. 225. vip. Also c 40. 

» CO. 81, 88. w 0. 84. " ibid. 
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writer has touched a human weakness ; though oddly enough Plutarch 
himself elsewhere ascribes to Artemisia a service to Xerxes, for which 
Herodotus is not his authority.^ Of the critique as a whole suffice 
it to say that, while certain details in the Herodotean story are 
shrewdly censured, the whole method of the critic is vitiated by the 
failure to distinguish between Herodotus and his Sources, and by a 
confusion between the intention and the results of his historiography. 
None can fail to recognize the dominance of the Attic and phil- Attic 
tradition in Herodotus, a dominance due, in part no doubt, to the 
simplicity and good faith of the man. A critical historian Herodotus 
was not ; yet his work would not have been better, but far worse, 
less a treasury and a mirror of history than it is, could he have 
anticipated, and adopted, the critical or the constructive principles of 
his censors. This canon applies not merely to Ktesias, Plutarch, and 
all that class, but to Thucydides, whose own great work was intended 
to be the last word on Herodotus. But the truer verdict on Herodotus 
must ever be an appreciation, and that Plutarch exhibits by his own 
practice rather than by his critique.* 

§ 15. Topographers, — Strabo and Pausanias, though divided in date, 
and to some extent in subject and method, may be conveniently here 
classed together for our purpose, both alike dealing rather with the 
Eealien than with mere tradition as such. To both history is but 
incidental, in the one case to geography, in the other to antiquities, 
and antiquities in strict topographical setting. As geographer Strabo 
makes, indeed, some contribution to our subject, though hardly as 
much as might have been expected. Strabo is addicted to Homer : 
the Homeric landscape, or at least the Homeric choriography of Greece, 
is predominant with him. His descriptions of Thermopylai and the 
neighbourhood,^ of Salamis and the Attic coast,^ of Plataia and the 
Parasopia,^ are of value, but he attaches very little of the story of the 
Persian war to these localities, and that little is manifestly not 
derived directly from Herodotus. The heroes of the Persian war 
are scarcely named by him. Themistokles is mentioned, but not in 
connexion with the war.^ The names of Xerxes^ and Mardonios® 
are associated with traditions of the war ; Leonidas is barely lauded ^; 
the traitor Ephialtes is not forgotten ^^; and a martyr to barbarian 

1 Them. 14. ' C. 428. 

' Some few trifles will have escaped * 393. 

the above sifting of the Moraliay e.g. b 409^ 

the mission to consult the oracles of « cot* a*%a i.- i. i. 

Amphiaraos etc. is referred to Mor, 411 ,^ .^^ ' ?^' f\f ^ passages which show 
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br a stone. Again, iWrf., an oracle at * 412. 
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hekrates being the prophet 10 jq, 19 (a bogle). 
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ignorance, Salganeus by name, unknown to Herodotus, makes his 
appearance, together with a Persian admiral Megabates^; but Pausanias, 
Aristeides, Artemisia, and the rest are all forgotten. The battles of 
the war, so far as noticed, are dismissed in brief generalities. 
Artemision is not even mentioned, but the storm may be recognized 
in the rhetorical statement that 'Hellas was full of wrecks at the 
time of the Xerxean expedition,' and is afterwards referred to not with- 
out a touch of scorn in the description of Magnesia.^ The anecdote 
of 'Salganeus,' or the man of Salganeus, is, indeed, a remarkable 
addition to the log of the Persian fleet, if only it could be accepted as 
anything more than a historicized fable to illustrate a topical illusion.^ 
Nothing is added to the story of Thermopylai except the rhetorical 
inference that * the Persians despised Leonidas and his men for their 
hair-dressing till they met them in battle'^; but the notice of the 
monuments and inscription in loco has a real value.^ The topographical 
notes on Salamis are naturally welcome,^ the battle is dismissed 
summarily,^ and the dispute between the Athenians and Aiginetans, 
though not expressly mentioned by Herodotus, does not go beyond 
the common tradition.® Two items, however, in this context have 
some importance, one for the theory of the battle, and both as 
illustrating the relation of Strabo to Herodotus. (1) The king's 
attempt to build a mole across the ferry to Salamis is recorded, and 
recorded to have been arrested by the battle.^ If that was the case, 
the building of the mole preceded the battle. (2) Strabo mentions as 
a tradition that the Persian wreckage was cast ashore at Kolias, and 
he quotes as an Apolline oracle the line which Herodotus ascribes to 
Lysimachos.^^ In neither of these cases is Strabo drawing directly on 

* See below. Strabo's one contribution to the history 

' 10 irXiJ^j T€ vavayliov ij 'EXXdf of the war. 
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Herodotus.^ For Plataia as for Therm opylai the topographical notes 
are valuable, and the notice of the tombs, of the temple of Zeus 
Eleutherios, and of the actual celebration of the festival, anticipates, so 
to speak, our debt to Plutarch'; but the battle itself is dismissed 
with the facile remark that * Mardonios and his thirty myriads were 
simply wiped out at Plataia by the Hellenic forces/^ Mykale is 
frequently mentioned as a grand landmark,^ but is described without 
a word about the battle that capped Plataia. Sestos and the 
Hepiasiadion are duly surveyed at some length,^ the bridge of Xerxes 
being just mentioned there,^ as the canal at Akanthos, though without 
any express citation of Herodotus ; but there is no record of the siege, 
the story of which bulks large in Herodotus. In short, Strabo was 
not much interested in the Persian war, and his notices of it were not 
derived directly from Herodotus. 

Nevertheless Strabo was much occupied with the work of Herodotus, 
and his own work bears constant witness to his acquaintance there- 
with. But it was not the last three Books, probably, with which 
Strabo was best pleased; nor was it the story told by Herodotus, 
which Strabo was ever prepared to endorse.^ Strabo had a poor 
opinion of Herodotus as historian. He recognizes indeed, to a certain 
extent, his charm, or at least his readableness,® but he classes Herodotus 
as an historical authority with Hellanikos, Ktesias, Eudoxos, and 
other gay deceivers * ; he prefers Hesiod and Homer as truthful story- 
tellers^^; he agrees with Theopompos — he might have said Thucydides 
— that Herodotus was a myth-monger.^^ Still, Strabo upon his own 
proper ground pays Herodotus the compliments of use and approval. 
For physical geography, topography, even for local customs or curiosa^ 
Strabo cites Herodotus by name as an authority,^^ and perhaps uses 

remarkably still, Strabo transforms a ' 331, /r. 36, where the doubts of 

Persian ban mot into a Delphic response ; Demetrios of Skepsis are recorded. 
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as his authority for the story of the ^Svafid n ry \&y(fi i^y Tepareiay xpoc- 
fining of Phrynichos, cp. Hdt. 6. 21 ; iftipovrti (the examples quoted are from 
Strait, 531, states that on the Araxes Book 2). 

Kallisthenes followed Herodotus. Suidas * 43« 508, 550. 

cites the second book of the HepciKd s.v. ^® 608. 

ZapdavdiraXos. The identification of ^^ 43. As an actual instance he cives 

the TltpiFiKd with the Alexander-history 'the myth of Arion,' 618. Cp. Hot. 1. 

is purely conjectural. 24. In 61 , 62 he censures the Hyper- 

* Strabo 404, 408-412. He mentions borean argument, cp. Hdt. 4. 32 ff. 
inter alia the injury done to Boiotia ^^ e.g. 59 (the alluviation of the 
by the Persian war (402), and notices, Echinades, Hdt. 2. 10) ; 544 (Halys- 
characteristically, that the name Plataiai mouth) ; 626 (Hermos-mouth) ; 633, 627 
is singular in Homer. (Lydian customs) ; 823 (Egyptian) ; 98, 



* 412 ivTavda Mapddviov Kal rAj rptd- 100 (circumnavigation of Libya by order 
Korra fivptdSat nc/xrwi' cU rufy 'BXXt^i'wj' of Dareios (sic)) ; 161 (Arganthonios) ; 
dwdfieit Apdrjv -fjipdpiffaif. 301, 305 (expedition of Dareios into 

* cp. especially 636. Skythia) ; 448 (the Sagene in Eretria) ; 

* 124, and especially 591. 473 (temple in Memphis) ; 673 (Termilai 

* 831, fr. 56. in Lykia). 
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him also without citation. To the last volume of Herodotus there 
are, in Strabo's work, at least four express references, and oddly 
enough all to the Seventh Book. Herodotus on the Thrakian 
Chersonese,^ on the origin of the Pamphylians,^ on the foundation of 
Hyria,^ and on the topography of Trachis,* is apparently good enough 
for Strabo to borrow of. Certain Herodotean phrases and turns, in 
relation to matters geographical, are specially happy in Strabo's 
opinion. One such he quotes expressly not less than four times ^; 
another he transfers silently^; others he notes, apparently with 
approval.^ Thus Strabo, a contemporary of Dionysios of Halikarnassos,® 
as of the emperor Tiberius,® bears, after his kind, witness direct and 
indirect, both to the revival of Herodotean studies, and also to the 
extent to which the Herodotean tradition of the Persian war had 
been superseded by writers of the rhetorical and rationalistic school. 

Pausanias the periegetCy whose life and composition fall into the 
second and third quarters of the second century of our era,^^ may be 
taken to exhibit the high-water mark of the Antonine reaction, 
or development, in Herodotus' favour. Of all his contemporaries 
Pausanias is the most conscious and loyal follower of Herodotus, for 
Arrian, much as he is indebted to Herodotus, is primarily a pupil of 
Xenophon's; and Lucian's satire and parody recall in more genial 
aspect the scorn of Strabo and the indignation of Plutarch. The 
Lydian ^^ antiquary is one in mind and to a great extent in method 
with the * father of history,' so far as the conscious reproduction of 
antique examples can ever be really homogeneous with them. 
Pausanias emulates his great exemplar's piety and philosophy, repro- 
duces his formulas and parrots his phrases. The style alone would 
prove the man a plagiary. ^^ His real use of the work of Herodotus is 

1 831, /r. 52 ; cp. Hdt. 7. 58. Cp. 5. 1. 2 (Frazer, iu. 466). He wrote 

3 668 ; cp. Hdt 7. 91. the *At0U before, and the 'Axat^f after, 

5 282 ; cp. Hdt 7. 170. 160 A.D. ; cp. 7. 20. 6 with Frazer's 

* 428 ; cp. Hdt 7. 199, 200. note (iv. 149). The invasion of the 

* SQpoy Tov Tora/ioD 30, 36, 536, 691 ; Eoetoboks (10. 34. 5 icar' ifU) ia dated 
cp. Hdt. 2. 5. by Frazer (v. 489 f.) between 166-180 

« Tp6(rxVfM rrjs 'EWdJoj 440 (Kalydon A.D. Cp. Frazer, Introduction, i. xv. ff. 
and Pleuron) ; cp. Hdt 6. 28 rrjs 'IwWT/f " Ha Lydian he was : 5. 13. 7 hardly 
wpSaxviM (Miletos). proves it But cp. Frazer, i. xix. 

7 ^rd,-AX.o, 534. , '\^'ez I' 1*\\ ^.^^- t }^ f • /• 

8 ftr« . ^„ .rr .70 1- 39. 3. 2. 17. 4, 3. 11. 1, 8. 25. 5, etc. 
8 656 , cp. 455, 478. ^^ Qp y^^^^ Inircduetum, i. Ixix. 
» 228 ; cp. 291, 805, 618. bcxiiL The style of Pausanias is not, 

^0 5. 21. 15 he gives OL 226 = 127 A.D. of course, Herodotean ; but if he got his 

as ii> iiiMP, He refers to Trajan (4. 35. vinegar from Hesesias, he drew his drops 

3, 5. 12. 6), Hadrian {passim), and the of hone^ from Hdt. Curiously enough, 

two Antonines (8. 43). The wars with for the instability of human happiness 

the Germans and Sarmatians there Pausanias cites the authority not of Hdt, 

mentioned began in 166 a.d., and were but of a greater than Hdt, viz. Homer ; 

not really terminated by the * triumph ' cp. 8. 24. 13. The reference to ' the 

of 176 A.D. ; but this ma^ well be the Age of Eroisos ' in the immediate context 

latest reference in Pausanias. The first su^ests, however, the latent association 

Book on Elis he was writing in 174 a.d. of ideas. 
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proved not merely by direct citation — Herodotus is cited by name 
not less than fifteen times in the course of the Feriegesis ^ — but still 
more by the silent use of the master's work everywhere as authori- 
tative. A score of such cases is easy to glean from the history of the 
Persian war alone. ^ Not that Pausanias repeats Herodotean stories. 
On the contrary, Pausanias studiously avoids mere reproduction of 
stories told by; Herodotus, and makes a canon of this avoidance.^ 
Thus he takes for granted everywhere the story of the Persian war as 
told by Herodotus, and in all the major episodes he plainly follows 
Herodotus, and not Ephoros, or his like.^ But though he avoids 
mere repetition, he supplements and amplifies the Herodotean tradition, 
he comments on Herodotean themes, and he reports or reconstructs 
later episodes, under Herodotean influences, in a way almost to 
persuade us, if that were possible, that history repeated itself. All 
this he does mainly in reporting tradition, though he is not primarily 
historian or logographer. Pausanias is primarily archaeologist and 
topographer. Under these heads, too, his work forms a valuable 
commentary upon the work of Herodotus, especially as concerning the 
Persian war. His topographical descriptions of places and positions 
amplify and confirm the Herodotean descriptions of the battle-fields.^ 
His archaeological inventories of buildings, tombs, monuments, and so 
forth, connected with the war, have an independent value of their own, 
which has been already indicated under another heading.* We are 
here concerned to exhibit merely the contribution which Pausanias 
makes to the actual traditions of the war. These novelties will not 
all have been committed to writing before Pausanias ; several would 
appear to have been gathered. by the periegete in the presence of material 
monuments or objects with which the story or tradition was associ- 

1 (Hdt 1) 2. 16. 1, 3. 26. 7, 3. 2. 8 ; » 2. 30. 4 roOra elxAt^ros 'UpoS&rov 

(Hdt. 4) 1. 43. 1, 4. 35. 12, 1. 33. 5 ; KaS* Uaarov ainwv ix dxpifiis oO /xm 
(Hdt. 6) 1. 6. 1, 2. 30. 4 ; (Hdt. 6) 2. 20. ypd<p€itf icarA yyibfjLV'^ fip ktX. Cp. 1. 5. 1. 

?i ^2o '^„ ' ^ ' D 1 'r o • • 1- 27. 2 (portent of the olive-shoot), 

}P- ,^l- llv. ^°" ^^ "^ r^«T°r •" probabirfrom Hdt., though the first 
(6. 7, 8, 9) have no citation of Hdt. by ^^^ e„/tain8 a touch of rhetoric, and 

°*J°fn 9 9 a-UAt 1 «o i<>\ s o ^^° sanonA an inaccuracy (aievfupty). 

7 nif 7 91 99 .;;■ m ft fi V- «• 52- 2f. gives a remarkable summary, 

?xi?'l** ,L^'/. A *',n i^nj. 7 7 or outline, of the Persian war, but goes 

So*- I- ^^/^^ [*^ h ^« ^«^?"^7 ^i«q' Wond Hdt. Ephoros is (rightly, f be- 

ef '3% ^9-Hdt 7 %^ m 9 ?■ ""'«> "»**'*" ""'""■'""^ by Dr. Frazer 

(9) 10. 8. 7 = Hdt. 8. 39. (10) 3. 11. 3 ^«f»f«<=<«»». Ify"/- 
tijtemisia). (11) 3. 16. 6 (Euiybiades). .' Tl^'^opyki did not stncUy coine 

12) 1. 1. 5 = Hdt. 8. 96. (13) 9. 23. '?,*'"? „**'^,^T'?T' ""l ",,?"'/ ,T 

6=Hdt 8. 133 f. (U) 10. 2. l = Hdt. «'d*°t»ll^ i"^*"-**"* :. «?• ?• 16 8, 10. 

9.17. (15) 8. 6. 1 = Hdt 9. 28. (16) 22. 8 fiat the description of Salamis 

6. 14. 3 = Hdt 9. 83 ff. (17) 9. 4. 3= i" 86-.1- 2 ; 3«- ]. """i ""ore especiaUy of 

Hdt 9. 49. (18) 3. 4. 9 = Hdt 9. 76. f?»*»Jf. »• ^Z*' »" ^»~oo..i*^°'' 

(19) 1. 27. l = Hdt 9. 63. (20) 7. 10. Marathon cp. Jfdl. IV.-VI. u. 225 ff.) 
2= Hdt. 9. 89, etc. etc. * Cp. § 2 tapra. 

VOL. II H 
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ated, and orally handed down. However that may be, we at least 
owe them to Pausanias, in whose work they make their first appearance 
as literary deposit. 

There are some fifteen such items. (1) Pausanias solves the 
problem left open by Herodotus as to the visitation of the Athenians 
for their ill-treatment of the Persian heralds in 491 B.C. — ^Miltiades 
had been the author of the crime, and his fate was the divine con- 
sequence. Pausanias has here surpassed Herodotus in his own 
properest vein.^ (2) The statement that the Hellenion at Sparta was 
used for the deliberations of the national representatives in the 
Persian war may have been gathered by Pausanias in Sparta, but can 
hardly be allowed to supplant the statements of Herodotus, which 
make the Isthmos the scene of meeting. Either further deliberations 
took place in Sparta, of which Herodotus knows nothing ; or 
Pausanias, that is, Spartan tradition, associated the confederate 
meetings in the Persian war with a building, which may have been 
used by the Spartan Symmachij on other occasions.^ (3) The 
Oljrmpian list of the Hellenic confederacy as given by Pausanias is 
undoubtedly an important^ and presumably an authentic document. 
But this list of states agrees neither with the list on the serpent- 
column at Delphi nor with the Herodotean army-list for Plataia ; and 
both the Delphian and Olympian lists include island-states, which 
surely were not represented on that occasion. Obviously, even if the 
monuments were defrayed from the Plataian spoil, the lists went 
beyond the Plataian battle-roll. The Oljrmpian list, as given by 
Pausanias, only difiers from the indubitably authentic Delphian list by 
the omission of four names. As the exact date and circumstances 
imder which the Eleian list was compiled are not recorded, there 
seems insufficient reason for doubting its accuracy ; but neither the 
Olympic nor the Delphian list can discredit the army-list in 
Herodotus.* (4) Pausanias tells a curious story of *Skyllis' of 
Skione and his daughter Hydna, which he presumably picked up at 
Delphi in presence of their statues. They were reported to have 
dived, during the storm which befell the ships of Xerxes ofi* Pelion, 
and to have loosened the Persian anchors, and so contributed to the 
wreckage. This report does not exactly contradict the record of 
' Skyllias ' in Herodotus, but might rather be accounted one of the 
fictions about the diver which Herodotus knew, but would not repeat, 
even on Delphic authority.* (5) Far more valuable is the mention in 
Pausanias of a Trachinian route * through the Ainianes,' even though 
he incontinently identifies it with the path — Anopaia — by which 
Leonidas and his men were circumvented. This route should be alter- 
native not merely to Thermopylai, and to Anopaia, but even to the route 

1 3. 12. 7 ; cp. Hdt 7. 133. « 5. 28. 1, 2. Cp. Dr. Frazer's •dmir- 

*' 3. 12. 6; cp. Appendix III. § 5 able note to 10. 13. 9, y. 299 ff. 
it^ra. * 10. 19. 1, 2 ; cp. Hdt 8. 8. 
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into Doris by the Asopos gorge, and may really have been used by a 
Persian division.^ (6) Tradition long expected the conversion of 
Thermopylai from a failure into a success, from a defeat into a victory, 
lliis conversion Pausanias expressly records as accomplished in Spartan 
tradition, and he gives us a clue to the making, or to the transfiguring 
agency, in his notice of the annual celebration of the event at the tomb 
of Leonidas in Sparta. In bis own notices of the Persian war he virtu- 
ally adopts the Spartan point of view on this subject.^ (7) That the 
Boiotian town of Haliartos was loyal during the Persian war to the 
national side, and was destroyed in consequence by Xerxes, if true, 
marks a startling omission in the pages of Herodotus. The site of 
Haliartos would make its isolated heroism more inexplicable than the 
loyalties of Thespiai and Plataia. Did the legend of the heroism of 
Haliartos only date from the days when the Romans, after razing the 
city for its adhesion to Perseus, handed over the Haliartian land to 
Athens ? ^ (8) The story of Salamis is enriched with the apparition of 
the serpent-hero, Kychreus, perhaps from one of those * songs of Salamis' 
which Pausanias elsewhere notices, and peradventure heard.^ (9) The 
trophy set up by Themistokles is already an old friend, though not 
observed by Herodotus. Perhaps Pausanias may actually have seen 
it^ (10) The legend of Themistokles obtains a startling addition by 
the story of the refusal of the Delphian Apollo to accept an oflfering 
at his hands. This story cuts, as some may have seen, both ways. 
Themistokles had asked leave of the god to make him a present from 
the spoils of Salamis. Had the god been so consulted in other cases, 
would he have accepted any gift from the spoils of the Mede ? As a 
matter of fact there was no Athenian offering in commemoration of 

' 10. 22. 8 ij inr^p Tpaxtvos might be Sip^r/v, 6 fUp rais vavfiax^cut ifi4>OT4pait 

the route through the Asopos gorce. AtuvlSat 8i dyiapi rf iv QepfiowdXais, 

v 3iA Trjs /H¥id¥ia¥ must be sought » 9. 32. 5 ; cp. Strabo, 411. The 

further to the west ; cp. notes to 7. 216. strategic importance of Haliartos must 

Pausanias expressly identifies it with be obvious to every traveller in Boiotia. 

the route followed by Hydames and the The city commanded the col, or passage, 

Medes, i.e. the * Anopaia ' of Hdt. As between the plain of Thebes and &e 

he nowhere uses the Herodotean term, basin of the K^pais lake, 

he may possibly in this case be intending 4 1 «« 1 n^ o m n ^* *x 

to correctthe Master. Cp. 3. 4. 8. . T }'^^' ^- . ^P' ,^' }^' ? iS'^'^J^ 

2 1. 13. 5 AaKeSoifioyloiS Si wp6 fii^ ^^f^t''?^"! "^ ?'^ <rit>i<np ip MapaSwyi 

iv AciJ/n-potf oiidiy iyey6y€i irraicyLa, G^crt '^^^ ^ SaXa^ivt rov ipyov turdaxoi.v, 

o08i avvexii)pow dyM irw KeKparrjirdat '1. 36. 1. Elsewhere, 8. 60. 3, 

re^f- Atfayidqi fUv ydp ytKwvTi o^K i<f>affa¥ Pausanias records that the spectators 

Todt iirofUvovi it reXiop i^apxiaat <f>dopdv stood up to receive Themistokles at the 

tCj¥ yi^luw ktK. 3. 14. 1 Tov Btdrpov Olympian Festival (01. 76?). Be it 

a dwayTiKpd Ilavffayiov tov nXarata<r(y remarked here that Pausanias does not 

iiyiiaatUvov fivrjfid iariy rb 8i Jtrepov love Aristeides. He associates his name 

Aeioplbov Kai \&yovi /card iros tKoxrrov with the Plataian victory, but adds that 

iir* avToii \iyovai Kai riBiaai^ dywpaf A' he forfeited his popularity by taxing the 

^ irXV 2jra^iarwj' dXXy 7^ oCk (anv Islands (8. 52. 2) ; and he mentions the 

dyufrlteffSai. Cp. 3. 4. 7, 8 ; 8. 52. 2 destruction of 400 Persians on Psy ttaleia 

Acwv/Sas 6 'Ava^av8pl8ov xal QtfuffroKXijt (1. 36. 2) without naming the hero of 

6 NeoicX^ouf dwuxrarro ix TTjt 'EXXdSot that exploit. 
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Salamis at Delphi, for fairly obvious reasons. Pausanias has not, how- 
ever, observed that the argument, or explanation, he records does not 
harmonize with the request addressed by the Delphian god to Aigina, 
according to Herodotus.^ (11) Pausanias will have seen the doorless 
and roofless Heraion on the road to Phaleron, said to have been left 
in that condition as a monument of the devastation wrought by 
Mardonios in Attica — ^in any case a local legend.^ (12) Far more 
important and like a genuine tradition, of local provenience, is the 
story of the destruction of a portion of Mardonios' forces in the 
Megarid. This episode, if accepted, would be of real assistance in 
explaining the movements of Mardonios for the evacuation of Attica.^ 
(13) Pausanias gives, what Herodotus could not have given, *the 
seventy-fifth Olympiad ' as the date of the battle of Plataia ; but he 
does not give the year in the quadrennium precisely.^ (14) He makes 
'Arimnestos' (sic) general of the Plataians 'in the battle against 
Mardonios,' as previously at Marathon.^ (15) Finally, he records 
the destruction of a remnant of the forces of Mardonios in the 
grove of Demeter Kabiria — perhaps an alternative, but not a direct 
contradiction, of the pious observation in Herodotus on the 
immimity of the precinct of Demeter Eleusinia from the pollution 
of blood.® 

The items thus enumerated are not all of equal value, or of similar 
import. In a class by themselves stand the Olympian list, and the 
notice of the alternative route in Trachis. The defeat of the Persians 
in the Megarid is more plausible than the destruction of the remnant 
after Plataia, and this, again, more pleasing than the ruin of Haliartos. 
Mere wonders, like Skyllis the Diver's feats, or Kychreus the Hero's 
apparition, are easily disposed of : they belong to the regular repertoire 
of Greek story-tellers. More interesting as reflexions of debate and 
after-thought are the Delphian rejection of the victor of Salamis, and 
the Spartan conversion of Thermopylai from a fiasco into a success. 
The judgement exercised in finding a scapegoat for Athenian crime 
might be credited to Pausanias' own exercises in the Herodotean 
theodicy. He is on safer ground when he envisages trophy, or 
Heraion, or Hellenion, without, however, adding so much to our re- 
construction of events, or to the actual story of the Persian war. 

Finally, in another class of passages, Pausanias goes rather further 
beyond Herodotus, while still attesting his own Herodotean interest, 
and illustrating the survival of Herodotean authority. (1) The 

^ 10. 14. 5, 6; cp. Hdt 8. 122. panic-stricken Persians, lost in the 

' 1. 1. 5. Elsewhere (10. 85. 2) he mountains on the way ftt>m Megara to 

records the tow of the Greeks (nnknown Thehes, and idly disoharging their arrows 

to Hdt) not to rebuild the temples against the groaning rocks, are a spectacle 

destroyed by the Persians. Cp. pp. 82, worthy the pen of Herodotus. Pausanias 

40. (70) supm, rises to the occasion. Cp. Hdt 9. 14. 

• 1. 40. 2, 8. The story was, perhaps, * 6. 8. 4. 

told in connexion with the statue of ' 9. 4. 2. 

Artemis Soteira. The benighted and * 9. 25. 9 ; cp. Hdt 9. 65. 
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mysterious prophet Balds, who flits across the pages of Herodotus, 
materializes for Pausanias into a Boiotian, with something at least of 
a human personality.^ (2) The unwritten chapters in the history of 
the Thessalo-Phokian feud are supplied by Pausanias with material 
which commands respect, whatever the channels by which it has 
filtered through to this late authority.^ (3) Herodotus had given the 
bare pedigrees of the Spartan Royal Houses ; Pausanias repeats them, 
not without a trifling variant or two, but with a wealth of historical 
or biographical detail which makes the mere genealogies good reading.' 
(4) Furthest from Herodotus in one sense, yet nearest in another, is 
the astounding story of the invasion of Greece by the Gktuls under 
Brennus, the circumvention of Thermopylai and its defenders, the 
miraculous preservation of Delphi: a story, or series of episodes, 
narrated, with the most transparent plagiarisms, as exact parallels to 
the episodes of the Persian war, as narrated by Herodotus. Possibly 
the Gauls really did use the route ' through the Ainianes,' in their 
attack on Thermopylai ; and Pausanias, in his determined parallelism, 
has been led to identify it with the path ' betrayed by Ephialtes of 
Trachis to the Medes.' * 

§ 16. The Rhetors. — There will be no great injustice done to either 
if Dio, the exponent of ' the simple life,' and Aristeides, a devotee of 
* faith-healing,' are here classed together as representatives of rhetorical 
literature, albeit they belonged to different generations, and were in 
other respects contrasted characters. Both, indeed, were Asianic 
Greeks ; both represented a strong atticizing tendency in literature ; 
both were exponents of a revived national feeling among Hellenes; 
both made use of the traditions of the Persian war, in the literary, 
rhetorical and national interests; and both attest the popularity of 
Herodotus, or at least the steady recourse to his work, in the first 
and second centuries of our era. Dig Ghrtsostom,^ indeed, true 
to his Attic preference, places Thucydides and Theopompos above 

Mo. 12. 11 4k Botiorlat Bdxuf . . three distinct stages — (i.) c 40-82 A.D., 

Kardax^o^ d^dpa iK ¥Vfi^¥, Cp. 4. 27. during which he became more or less the 

4, 9, 17. 5, 10. 14. 6, 10. 82. 8 (Bakis typical rhetor; (il) 82-97 A.D., the 

and Hdt reconciled). period of his exile or retirement, travels 

• 10. 1. 8-11 ; op. notes to Hdt 8. 27. ^^^d hardships, daring which he more 

arm.A-j«o4» TT^i.^ n/vj '^^^ moTt Dut on thc philosophic mind ; 

» l^e Agids 3. ^6 ; cp. Hdt. 7. 204. ^^^ ^ gy *[ j,, ^ ^j^/^^j, the period of 

The Eur^ontids, ^ 7-10. 5 ; cp. Hdt. Lis restoration and greater influence. 

8. 181. B'or the differences see notes to ^^^^j, ^y^ ^^ intentions and actiyit^ 

f were not a little thwarted by local 

M. 4. 1-4, 8. 10. 9, 10. 19. 6-10. 28. jealousy and KleindadUrei, Philo- 

Cp. p. 98 supra. stratos, de vU. Sophist. 1. 7, gives a short 

' Coooeianus Dion was alive, and in account of him, but the main points in 

Pmsa ad Olympum, his native place, his biography are to be recovered from 

during Pliny's Legation in Bithynia, the 80 extant Orations: the results 

111 A.D., cp. VUny B LeUers, 10. 81, 82. admirably put together by Schmid, Le, 

His birth, however, may fall as early as Cp. also L. Dindorfs edition, Teubner, 

40 A.D. (W. Schmid, av. Pauljr-Wissowa, 1857. The title xP^^^^f^ was not 

T. 849). His life divides itself into borne by Dio during his life-time. 
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Herodotufi, as historians^; but his highest praise is reserved for 
Xenophon.* He does not cite Herodotus as authority for the Persian 
war, though the Herodotean tradition reappears strongly throughout 
his own references to the course of events ^ : the work of Herodotus is 
to Dio a form of literature rather than of history.^ Dio himself, a 
philosopher in his way, sits rather loosely to historical facts,^ and uses 
the story of the Persian wars of old mainly with an ethical reference, 
which is at times Herodotean.^ He adds nothing concrete to our 
knowledge of the actual traditions of the war, but his occasional com- 
ments are not without intrinsic value, and a refracted interest.^ His 
defence of the lie in history, as illustrated by the Persian accounts of 
the war, is distinctly suggestive.^ His preference of Aristeidos to 
Themistokles is not surprising,® but he has a good word to say for 
Themistokles too as against the Athenians. ^^ It is the moral of the 
war, which Dio delights to draw ; and the moral sometimes leads to 
a slight transfiguration of the story. ^^ The mishandling of nature as 



* Or. 18, L 282 ff. The reffl are to 
Dindorf, ed, cit, 

« ibid, 

• The Corinthiacaf Or, 37, is replete 
with Hdt., but it is not genuine ; the 
references in the genuine Oraiions are, 
however, strongly Herodotean. But 
Dio is not concerned to defend Hdt 
even against Ktesias, cp. Or. 11 (L 210), 
ol lUv <paai¥ CffTcpof ytviadcu r^y xepi 
SaXa/iiya ^avfMxUuf r^ iv IlXareuatt 
t^^XV^i <^ '^ '''*^'' fpyf^ TeXewrotoi' elvai t6 
ip nXarateus. Cp. § 5 above. 

^ Or. IS Lc 'Upodirifi fih otv, et irore 
€^^pO(r6vTjs ffoi ^ec, /irrd xoXX^f ijavx^at 
ivre^^i, r6 ydp iweiijuhop koX rb yXvxit 
rijit diraTTcXIaf ^dyotor xap^^ei fivBQUts 
/ifiXXor 1j larofKKbp rb ff^rffpOLiifUi eZveu. 

^ He makes curious slips, e.g. the 
confusion of the iKipi-ntt \bxot with the 
niraydn/f (L 210) ; the inclusion of 
Thrake and Makedonia in the dominions 
of the Great King (Or. S, i. 45): as 
Sokrates is one of the interlocutors, this 
involves an anachronism. 

• e.g. Or. 17 (L 276) b toLpw ^p^rfs, 
b T^f iripat iprelpov K^piot, iireibrj koL rrit 
*BXXddof iirMfiffffe Koi roaovrov arbXop 
Kol roffa^as fivpvibat (rvporfayi)v •liptyxtp, 
droffap fihf aUrxP^ dW/3aXe r^y tdpafup, 
fi6\tf di rb ffdfia ftrxwe biaaiaacu ^6ywp 
adrbt. 

' e.g. his observation that a mob is 
not an army: o65i yb.p rb roO Sfp^v 
ffrpdrtvpuL "KafiTpbp ^p, tXV ^l M^ '''( 
diop&rr€tP ^ 8iaffKdirr€tp ^ roiovrop irepop 
iprjop wpdrreip, Or, 82 (i. 430). 

* Or. 11 (L 211) iyu) yovp dpbpbt ifKOUffa 
M^8w X^yorrot Hn o^p b/JLoXcyovatp ol 



mpcou Tiop Tapb. rots "EKXrfaip dXXd 
Aapeiop puh ktK After a few lines which 
reduce the battle of Marathon to the 
merest /3pax(> wp6<rKpov<rfia (cp. Rdi, 
IK.- VI, ii. 222) the passage continues : 
fierb, di ravra ^p^rjp iirl rijp *EXXdda 
ffTpareifcrarra AaKcbaiftwlovt pJh ytx^eu 
irtpL Q€pfunr{i\a% koX rbp ^atriKia adrCjp 
dwoKreiPOi Aeutpibojf, r^p 8i rtop *A$ijpaltap 
iriXtp iXbpra xareurxd^at, koI bffoi fi^ 
bii^vyop MipatrobiaaaOoL, ravra 8i 
won/ja-opra Kal ipbpoit iitiOiPTa r6i% 
EXXiTO-if €lf r^p 'Afflap Aire\$€tP. The 
comment wliich follows might be added 
to the previous note : Uri fUp odp yf^evbij 
ravrd i<rrip o^k ddrjkoPy Sri Hi tUbs ^p rbp 
fioffCKia xeXevo-oi arparet/o'GU roct 6.Pia 
iOpecTiP oix dd^parop, Xpa fiii OopvPtaatp. 

' Themistokles was a * rhetoric Dema- 
gogue,' Aristeides a 'genuine PhUo- 
sopher.* Or. 22 (i. 803), cp. Or, 49 (ii. 
146). 

" Or. 73 (ii. 262) ee/u(rroic\4a bi 4k- 
TCffetp un Tpobibbpra^ bn TapaXa^Cap oAroin 
od bvpafUpovt roOba^t r^s warplbos o/xecy, 
dXXd irapaxupovprat roU ToXcfdoit aOrov 
rou dareun Kal rCjp lepCop, oi fibpop ravra 
xdrra ditibtaxtPt dXX' in Koi rCjp 'EKMfPotP 
ifytiUiPat hroL-qatP, d^Xbficpoi Aaxedoi- 
/JLOPLovt i^ dpxv^ ^x®*^** '^'^ Tifi^p ra&nip, 
Cp. comparison of Themistokles and 
Perikles, Or. 25 (i. 312). 

^^ (1) On Thermopylai (Spartan love of 
Honour, Fame, Liberty), Or. 31 (i. 349), 
Or. 78 (il 283). (2) Athenian victories 
and Education, Or. 13 (i. 247 f.). (3) 
The pride and punishment of Xerxes, 
Or. 17 (L 276) quoted note 6 above ; Or. 
14 (i. 254) 0^8" a& Sip^p brfipUa dpa- 
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an exhibition of power by the Persian despots seems to excite hig 
disapprobation ^ ; and once at least, in his comparison of the tyrant 
with the cook, he might seem to formulate the comic Nemesis.^ But 
Dio's interests, to do him justice, were not so much in the past as in 
the present, with his own contemporaries. He was, in his better 
moments and actions, more than a mere rhetor, or philosopher. He 
had immediate and practical ends in view. He was a municipal re- 
former and benefactor, a counsellor of princes, a man of wide travel 
and experience, and truly an ornament and an honour to his age.' 
His best historical work was connected with contemporary history * ; 
iknd his practical and ethical discourses are chiefly to be admired as a 
mine of information in regard to his own time and circumstances, and 
as a mirror of the social and ethical conditions and tendencies in the 
Eoman world from Vespasian to Hadrian.^ Aklius Aristeides * is a 
less imposing and a less attractive figure than Dio, little more than a 
mere rhetor in letters and hypochondriac in life; but he brings a 
larger contribution to the matter here in hand. The Orations of 
Aristeides are long-winded and elaborate, and probably intended for 
readers rather than for listeners.^ They are full of pauses and 
digressions, and are constructed with a painfully self-conscious art. 



XiapdRf ix T?fs '£XXd5or koI x«(Aui^6/Li€For ^f 
rg ptfl xdyxtt ixelOero ry KV^€pv'fi7i[i koX 
vapd •riiP iKiivov ywJ)fifj¥ oOk Mrpexev 
avTip oOdi w€v<rai oOSi fierafirivcu. This 
too might be added to the previous note 
as an * improvement * in tradition. 

* Or. 3 (i. 44) f ye (¥€<m koI rd i.6ivara, 
ioKWwra Toirj<rai Svpardt €l ^oOXoito 
we^€i^<r0cu fjukv t^v OdXarraj^, xXeurOcu 6^ 
rd 6fnj, toi>j 5^ rorafioifs eKXelxetv vrb 
i^Bpilnrtav xivofihom. 1j ovk djcijKoas Sri 
^p^s 6 rwr nepffCjp ^offiXeifS r^y fihf yrjv 
iw<AriC€ OdXarrav, SteXutw rh fUytaro^ rdw 
6p(av Kal 5ta<rrt^ar drh r^r i^irelpov rhif 
*A$<*, 5id di TTJt OaXdmjt t6p t€^6p 
crpardw dy<»» IjXjavrev i<f> dpfiarot ; 

^ Or. A (i. 72) 5re yovv Zipkrjt Koi 
Aapciot dinadev iK SoiVcuy ffXat/viw toXiV 
5xXor TLtpcCiv rt koX Mi/fd<ay Kal Zokwp 
KoX *Apdpuj¥ Kal AlywrHiJW Sevpo els r^r 
*EXXd^ dxoXoijfuvoVt xbrepov ficuriXiK^ ^ 
fiayttpiKhv hrpaTTO¥ ipyw \elaw iXaivovrti 
KaTOKorriffOfiipfjv ; 

' Philostratos de vita Apollonii Tya- 
nensis 5. 27 ff. (ed. Olearius, 1709, pp. 
209 ff.) represents Dio as in attendance 
on Vespasian in Egypt, and reports a 
debate, in which Euphrates, Dio and 
Apollonios with the Emperor discuss the 
situation. Dio is represented as approv- 
ing Democracy in abstmctOf and advising 
Vespasian to give the Romans their choice 
between that and monarchy (c S4). 



^ He wrote, apparently, a work in eight 
Books on the achievements of Alexander 
(Suidas), possibly for Trajan's benefit 
Of more importance were his Fenced, 
probably an idealistic study of *the 
noble savage,' after the manner of 
Tacitus' OermaniOy but based upon his 
own experience ; cp. W. Schmid, ap. 
Pauly-Wissowa, v. 878. 

^ Dio appears among the witnesses to 
the monuments and trophies of the 
Persian war : * the sword of Mardonios ' 
at Athens outshines Propylaia and 
Olympieion in Or. 2 (i. 27) ; the Peraike 
Stoa at Lakedaimon figures in Or. 47 
(ii 184), cp. § 2 supra. 

• 129-189 A.D., bom in Mysia, studied 
iu Pergamon and Athens, paid a long 
visit to Egypt, was in Rome in 156 A.D., 
returned to Smyrna. Was a chronic 
invalid and devotee of Asklepios, and 
apparently gained relief. Six of his fifty- 
one extant Orations are occupied with 
this topic (Nos. 23-28). He found 
favour with the Emperors M. Aurelius 
and Gommodus. 

^ I have used the somewhat antiquated 
edition of Canter, 1604, a caprice that 
may be condoned if I add that my copy 
has belonged, in succession, inUr dHoe^ 
to Thomas Gaisford and Walter Pater. 
But Dindorfs numbers are added. 
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They make a free use of history, and historical subjects, and, besides 
more casual references, in at least two extensive passages Aristeides 
comes to speak at length on the traditions of the Persian war : once 
in *the Defence of Themistokles,' ^ again in the Fanathenaica,'^ an 
epitome of Greek history, to the glory of Athens. Though Aristeides 
rarely, if ever, cites or names Herodotus; though *the law of all 
great expeditions,' which he applies to the Persian invasion, he 
probably borrowed from Thucydides ' ; and though he cites Aischines^ 
the Sola^tic, as express authority for a part at least of his defence of 
Themistokles,* that, and his whole treatment of the story of the 
Persian war, bear witness to a first-hand and first-rate acquaintance 
with the work of Herodotus, such as mediate sources could never 
supply.^ To the vogue and authority of the work of Herodotus 
Aristeides is, indeed, a more copious and consistent witness than was 
Dio ; there is very little in all his elaborate diatribes on history, where 
they cover the Herodotean area, which conflicts with Herodotus, and 
still less which, so far as it conflicts with Herodotus, might not be 
ascribed to mere inference, invention, or carelessness. 

The ' defence of Themistokles ' is undertaken in the second Platonic 
Oration, which is directed against the strictures contained in the Gorgias^ 
on the four great Athenians, Miltiades, Themistokles, Perikles and 
Kimon.® There are three periods in which the greatness of Themistokles 
may be tested : (i.) before the coming of the * Barbarian '/ (ii.) during the vxir; 
(iii.) after the war, when he prevented the destruction of the medizing States^ 
upwards of thirty in number, by the LakedaimoniansJ The orator's apology 
for Themistokles observes these periods, and consists, for the first 
two, in little more than a rapid but withal rhetorical review of the 
Herodotean traditions in Books 7, 8, 9, save that to Themistokles is 
ascribed more expressly than in Herodotus the authorship of the 
various proposals and acts which conduced to the defence and salvation 
of Hellas. So (1) the decision to join the national cause, (2) the reply 
to the Persian heralds, (3) the composition of feuds, (4) the restora- 
tion of exiles, are all recorded expressly as Dogmata of Themistokles,* 
To these are added (5) the waiver of the Hegemony,® (6) the psephism 

^ Or, 46 (Oratio Platonica seconda, Aristeides which recalls Plutarch, or 
pro Quatuorviris). Plutarch's Sources, to mind. 

s 9H' Ja /o- 1 i. % •• ro « •• • Cp. note 1 supra, iiL 298 aqq. 

* Or, 80 (Sicula post.), u. 58, Afia 6 , .J^ ^.^ ^ , ,, ^^ . . 

Ai€7dX«r irrpartiQw' i} TrepUxtoT piiw 6 *^« previous phrase, 294 C 8i€^\0€ «id 

UepaQp pa<n\€i^ 6 deOpr trrpart^iras, ru^ypiicvfUi^ nia^r. 

rtpiiir€<rw 9i KapxijWwoi «ta^<i»Tej ^f ' t6. 808 A. rd toO Ge/ttOTOxX^ow a^^T«. 

SiJceMoF fivpidffi xoWaij Kal iref^f xal Themistokles is made responsible for the 

pavriKijt dwdfuun, Cp. Thuc. 6. 83. 6 answer to the Heralds and the death of 

6Uyoi yhp dii rr6\oi fieydXai, 1j *EK\iiytar the irUerpreUr, a refinement probably 

4 fiappdpup, woKd dr6 rijt iavrup drdp- due to the dialectic of tradition. Aris- 

orret KartbpBioaav, teides apparently means the Heralds of 

* iiL 863. Xerxes. 

' There is, however, a good deal in * ib, 810 c. 
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for the evacuation of the city,^ (7) the decision in favour of a naval 
battle, and the choice of the scene of battle, as previously (8) the 
creation of the Athenian navy.^ Further services of Themistokles are 
specified, such as (9) his interpretation of the oracles, (10) his appeal to 
the lonians, (11) his management of Eurybiades, (12) his management 
of Xerxes, (13) his management of the Greeks. All the virtues and 
graces are heaped upon the head of Themistokles.^ He is expressly 
exalted above Miltiades and Kimon ^ ; his maritime policy is justified 
as salutary and necessary for Athens ^ ; to it are trac^ all subsequent 
successes; and it is acquitted of the charge of demoralizing the 
Athenians.® The two most damaging charges against Themistokles, 
his corruptibility or avarice, and his treachery or Medism, are virtually 
ignored. They disappear under the flood of his personal merits and 
achievements : they seem absurd as qualities of ' the good genius of 
Hellas,' ^ of the man who * with the Gods and with Athens,' wrought 
salvation for Greece^; through whose lips some Grod spake,^ and to 
whose voice the Athenians clung, as to 'an holy anchor.' ^^ With 
really consummate art Aristeides points out, as the end and climax 
of the argument,^^ that Themistokles had never aimed at * the tyranny/ 
but was the author and establisher of Liberty ; he, who rebuilt the 
city on a grander scale, had first taught the Athenians, in the words 
of Alkaios, that not staneSy nor toood, nor walls a city make; where brave 
men and free are founds there shall he no lack of cUies}* And not Themi- 
stokles alone, but all the operations of the war are in this passage : 
Tempe and Thermopylai, Artemision and Salamis, Plataia and 
Mykale ; and all exploited in the interests of Athens. Thermopylai 
was a defeat^ Salamis a victory ^ ; Artemision was the comer-stone of 
liberty,^* and at Mykale the Athenians were admitted victors.^ Even 
Plataia is converted to the glorification of Athens, for none vied ai 
Plaiaia with the Athenians — except the Lakedaimonians^^ — who^ as Plaio 

' iii. 316 A. ^^ ib, 829 c 6 koXo^p toC \6yov. 

« lb. 306 f. 342. Some added that i» ^ 333 339 ^^ 5^ ^^,j ,,4,^^ 

Themifltoklea determined not merely the a,^^^ '^j ^^^j^ ^ ^, ^xLyott 8€i^ 

8a»ne but the very hour of battle: crT,^ Q,^oK\9p dXvBii rb, Xdvc 6rra, «r 

<rdM^os Hi»^ ^avfiaxla^ Kan^ot roO ^dXai /t^ 'AXicoiOf 4 xo*)^f elreK, 0<rTepar 

'He 18 expressly accredited ^ with ^ ^ ^^ aOdiJ^Xa^om rixn rMicrb^i^ 

dwSfUa, <ru4>f>o<rwn, SiKoioavnh trup€<nt, ^ ^^^^, ^j^. ^yj» ^^^ ^^. ^ ^^, 

S€ip6rfif, wpabmti Kaprtpla, €^pfiwrrla, ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ tlS&rtt, irravOa K<d 

MiyaU^vxia, »nd other good qualities. ^^^ ^^ ^^^w. 

* iiL 294, cp. 260. „^' 

» ib. 336, 387. « 346 B. " »*• 858. 

' ib. 299 A KariffTTi rotf 'EWrf^ip drr' u ^^ 309 d^ with the stock quotation 

dya$ov tov Sadftopoi. The 'tertiary pre- from Pindar ; cp. §§ 8, 14 supra, 

dicate * here seems odd : query, tov ? ,, .. «> . 

«t6.306B. to. 3&4a 

» ib.Sl7A0€uvTts5iiL7Tjie€fuffTOK\4ovs " ibid, h i fx&povt AaKtSaifWptmn i^ 

y\iinrn% iipeiy^aro. a^aXXovt i(rxw. The victory is cited 

1* ib. 819 A in irpbt lepdt dyx^pas r^ to prove that the Athenians were none 

iKMlpov ^wrjt ixi^'^oi. the worse men for the naval policy. 
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himself admitted, retreated in the battle,^ The Gods fought for Hellas in 
the Persian war, and ratified the plans of Themistoktes ^ : his contemporaries, 
the Spartans, crowned him for his merits * / what would Plato have done in 
his place ?^ Or how, as Aristeides asks elsewhere, can you expect even a 
Themistoktes to do what the Gods themselves cannot do, make men virtuous f ^ 
Even in that passage the defence of Themistokles merges into a 
panegyric of Athens. Much more in the Pamathenaica ^ is the state 
glorified and the statesman or general ignored, so that in the long 
passage on the wars of Athens,^ and in the portion thereof that deals 
flpecifically with the Persian wars,® as in the Persai of Aischylos, 
though ' Barbarian ' kings be named, no Greek or Athenian appears 
mmUnatim, or in propria persona. Here too the story of the war with 
Xerxes follows very closely the Herodotean lines. Allowing for the 
rhetorical setting, there is very little to be found here but a trans- 
figured, and at times a caricatured Herodotus. Xerxes laid himself out 
to surpass his sire, and to punish the Greeks by one effort,^ His insane 
ambiiion aimed even at the *Kleruchies' on the Atlantic /^^ The sea parted,^^ 
and rivers failed at his coming,^ Athos remains as a monument of his 
handiwork.^ He did not * number,* he * measured ' his army ^* .• he moved 
the whole world against HeUas,^ But it was not Athens he captured, he 
captured the mere wraith or semblance of a cUy}^ He sat enthroned to view 
the battle, then quickly changed his tune, recanted, and fled, by the way by 
which he had come, but in far other guise, his one object to reach the raft in 
safety,^'' 

Athens was indeed the salvation of Greece,^ and would again, as at 
Marathon, unaided have saved Greece, but that for very modesty and shame 
she summoned the rest of Hellas to her aid,^^ The removal of the city was 
more toonderful than the Barbarian's bridging the sea, or piercing the 

1 iii. 844 f., a reference to the Laches ; ^' ib. 222 v. 

Ap. § 10 mpra. " ib, 223 b xai b 'AOm drrl cHiXifs ry 

■ ib. 850 0. (py(fi XAeirreu. 

• ib. 860. " lb. 223 d ^XoycxVaj bi iM.0elv b vdma 

• ib. 334. Arorot poffiKebt bw6<rovs &y€ {ixfi^ T^P 

• Or. 45 (Platonica pr.), iii. 141 D. koI touto ^xeUnp y^tfiffOcu dvparby) iiva.y- 

• Or. 13. Canter i. 160-844. xdo-^ fierprjaat, rpbrw 5iJ rwa imlKKw fj 
"* ibid. 109 0, et agq. dpidfifjaou r^ irrpaTidw. Cp. Hdt 7. 60. 

• ibid. 207 D et aqq. 207 D to 220 A " ib. 224 a Trdm-a ki¥&w ^ei, kt\. 
<M>mpri8e8 the Maratnonian campaign ; ^* ib. 226 B c &<rr€p rdv iroirfTiow ^oaL 
then follows an elaborate treatment of riret, Hp *A\i^aif8poif rjt 'EX^n/r rb 
Xerxes and his invasion (220-261) ; bat etbuXov Xa/3ety, aMjp bi ob dvn^^cu * 
the passage on the war only closes with o(yna xal g^p^f rrX. 

the acceptance by the king of the cele- ^' ib. 246-7 ^p^s bi KaOrirro fti^ kt\. 

brated terms of Peace (267). roKi^tfiblaw ibe^ xcd furaffrp^^ffas jei t^f 

• ib. 220 B dyiowa biirXody dyuyl^ai, aMjp, ob fieri, rod abroO ax^f^fot, iw 
*® ih, 221 n (h-i bk * ArKtumKod reXd70ut Ijbyi tout* dy^viafw. roiodfuwoi, r^ ^eifar 

kkijpoxfxitis drl/iovt 'fywtlXet. KaToXafieTp. 

" ib. 223 B Kal OdXarra ^exf^pet ica2 ^ ib. obTta bid irdm-tav ij rAXtt wdp (ffunre 

TiXiw avirj€t r{> /So^tXet. He adds the rd *EXXi}F(ir6r. 

enigmatic platitude : koX vw (cti r^f ^ ib. 225 c alffxvfofidvfi fioi boxtaf fib^rf 

p4as ^oXdm^t bvot rrp ixelpov btapdaewt 0ar^c rif ^ap/3dp^ xaOdirep Tpbrepw i¥ 

-Xpb^oi. MnpaBOpi. 
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mountain} Everything depended on the ships} The Greeks had more 
confidence in the Athenians than in themselves} Those who fought at 
Themwpylai tried to emulate the victors of Marathon^ hut they tried in vain} 
At Artemision and at Salamis Athens defeated at once both Barbarian and 
Hellene^ and saved the Greeks in spite of tJiemselves} The victory of 
Salamis was almost as much their cum as that of Marathon had been} 
The Athenians deserved the prize twice over, for themselves and for their 
OeneralJ a man worth all the rest, who divined, like one inspired, the time, 
and place, and plans of the Barbarians, and foresaw the event} A gaUant 
appendix to the victory was the achievemeni of another Athenian volunteer^ 
who, with the old men left in Salamis, landed on the island opposite, and 
put the Persians in occupation to the sword} It was the Athenians who, 
after rejecting fresh offers from the King and Mardonios, by the hands of 
Alexander of Makedon, assembled the Greeks at Plataia}^ The battle of 
Plataia is converted into a purely Athenian victory, but naturally, in this 
interest, details are confused and omitted.^^ The exchange of positions 
is emphasized, and references occur to the Athenian services against 
the cavalry, and in the assault on the fortified camp ; but the campaign 
is cut down to the dimensions of a single battle, and the result of that 
battle is to impress the Barbarians for ever with a memory of Athens. ^^ 
It is the Athenians, again, who, after the thanksgivings for the victory, 
and the division of the spoils, carry the war into the enemy's country. 
Mykale is their victory, and is treated, in logical rather than in 
<;lu-ono1ogical relation, as the first of a series of victories, for the clear- 
ance of Thrace and the invasion of Asia.^^ 

In some of the other Orations, the chief moments or common- 
places reappear, the bridging of Hellespont,^* the piercing of Athos,^^ 
the evacuation of the city by the Athenians, ^^ their superhuman 
heroism,^^ and so forth. Kimon's after victories are set above 
Artemision and Thermopylai,^^ but nothing diminishes the fame of 
Marathon and Salamis, and no statesman or general eclipses the merits 

* iii. 226 B. *• %b, 248 B koX rh, fikp ainov p«un\4tat 
' lb. 228 b e^f rAf Fauf ^K€ r&re roif oUrtat elxe* Mapdiwiot W rrX. 253 C 

"*EXXi;<ri rd Tpdyftara, awayayivTes S^ rodt 'EXXiyi'af ^i; fxaXKov 

* ib. 230 A oIkovv hfuiXoyeiT* 'ASjfpaloit a&rois d,Ko\ov$tiy Svpafiipovs, iv nkaratait 
ye Oappeip inrip ainuv iiaKKov 1j iiftxv ylyvotnan., 

airroii rrX. ii ^. 263, 264. 

« ih. 228 c. 12 ibid, (on twp fiappdpw ol fih ktK. 

» ib, 232 B TOi>f /w^F yhp ix^podt roit rwy 'ABriwadbtP lUfunifUwoi. 
^Xocf r% bk iTLtiKeUf. roin ^\o\n lifUnf<raw. u jj, oao 

* ib 244 c 

' ib. 284 «aJ ,nW/J, rj xiXe. ».xW«r '* Or.29 (Sicnla pr.), u. 18. 

tA rporreia dvcXiaOai, rdj fUw ydp ir6\tit * . ' 

ifirepeixop *ABripaToif roif% Si Awdpas iy^p ibid.. Or, 43, u. 373. 

*A$ij»aios eU. ^' ibid. I. pr, e, €l /i^> raOra xdwra Kcd 

■ ibid, ett dm-l rdrrup fjp, ds pMvot kqX rolt 64>$a\fL0ts Kal r^ yyiitfJ-V ytvvalon koI 

Tjxovf, KoX Kcupwjtt Kcd rd T<ap ^ap^dptav Ttpavripw r^ djfBpunrelas, el cI6» re elxelv^ 

■dirSpprp-a., xai tA fUXXowra daxep fidjrris ^ffeun Si-^eyKePj xoO flip tiP rpbrcua 

d^TTY^iTo. ToaaOra ; wov di ifyefiopla 'EXXijFwr ; irrX. 

» ib, 246. " Or, 46, ui. 260. 
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of Themistokles. To him Aristeides seems to ascribe even the 
attainder on Arthmios of Zeleia by a more uncommon anachronism, 
well calculated to dissipate the evil odour of Medism, which could not 
but cling round the memory of the great Athenian in his Asianic 
exile.^ 

As poetry is a criticism of life, so rhetoric may sometimes bring 
into prominence the essential elements or features of tradition, in the 
very effort to improve the occasion. Aristeides says that the defenders 
of Thermopylai sought to emulate the victors of Marathon ; that the 
battle of Salamis was almost as much an Athenian victory as the 
battle of Marathon had been ; that at Plataia the Lakedaimonians, on 
the admission of their best friend, retreated, while the Athenians 
proved themselves the right men in the right place. Had he said 
that the stories of Thermopylai and of Marathon had been devised 
and developed as counterparts and makeweights ; that the tradition of 
the wars had fallen too much into the hands of Athens and her 
partisans, but that wherever victory had been organized there had 
assuredly been an organizing will, a superior intelligence at work — 
could much fault have been found with such conclusions f Almost so 
far what may be called the inner dialectic of a literary and rhetorical 
tradition hajs carried Aristeides. His results remain empirical and 
superficial Without a serious re-examination of the Sources, and the 
determination of their intrinsic values, coupled with a constant 
reference to the physical conditions of the action and its story, no 
material advance was to be made by history. But, within the limits 
of mere argument, Aristeides says all but the last word logically 
possible in antiquity upon the story of the Persian war. One 
element he lacked, a sense of humour ; and he never thought of the 
reductio ad absurdum, to which his own rhetoric was at times perilously 
near bringing the whole story. That consummation was to come 
about, yet less by an express attack upon the specific traditions of 
the Persian war than by a general deadening of serious interests, a 
growing aversion toward old-world ideas, and the decline of literature 
upon parody and pedantry. 

§ 17. In the meantime, LuciAN, of Samosata,^ if any one, might 
have realised these possibilities. The very incarnation of Bdles Lettres^ 
pure and simple, he employed satire and persiflage with a security of 
touch worthy of Aristophietnes, making merry of all the pomps and 
vanities of life, pitting common-sense against every extravagance, and 
dissolving all pretensions in mordant ridicule. A greater contrast to 
Aristeides, his contemporary, could scarce be imagined. But Lucian 

1 m. 867, cp. Or. 18, i. 882. also 'Biponf edition of Works (1789), 

* The article in Suidas is plainly pre- i. Iv. (where on internal grounds his 

judioed: the date {y^yot^e fH iirl roO date is fixed e, 120-200 A.D.)- His 

KfUffopot TpcuoyoO icaX iwixtiwa) is per- birthplace is guaranteed, inter alia, by 

haps too early ; cp. Clinton, Fasti Bom. himself, Historia quomodo^ 24 (iL 14, 

ad ann. 165, 166, 182 a.d., and ii. 288 ; Jaoobitz). 
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is not much concerned with politics and history. The foUies of poets 
and of philosophers are mainly his mark : the absurdities of the old 
mythology and of the new enthusiasm alike fall under his censure. 
To the matter here in hand he makes less of a contribution than might 
have been expected ; and a part of the contribution which he makes 
shows him to little advantage perhaps as an historical authority, or 
critic. He has, indeed, composed an admirable lUcipe for the writing 
of history,^ but he has not illustrated his own canons by his own 
example. He condemns the vices of the rhetoricians, and he ridicules 
their extravagance with a delicate irony immediately applicable to 
Aristeides and his like ^ ; but he has himself — Syrian that he is — no 
national or historical interest in the Hellenic wars of yore. Lucian 
applies a sound and a well -reasoned standard to historians, and 
plainly for him Thucydides represents the high -water mark of 
historical composition ^ ; he has Herodotus, too, at his fingers' ends, 
and reckons lum among ' the best.' ^ But, again, it is more for style 
than for subject matter that he values Herodotus^: the stories he 
uses are not chiefly taken from the last three Books, nor concerned 
with military events®: he places Herodotus in one category with 
Ktesias and other lost souls ^ : he regards him as too * poetic ' a writer 
to be really a good historian.^ Yet Lucian none the less attests more 
explicitly than any of his contemporaries the popularity of the 
Herodotean * Muses ' ® ; and Lucian, oddly enough, contributes some 
striking novelties to the biography of the historian, to wit, a patro- 
nymic,^^ the anecdote of the Olympian Recitation,^^ and a hint of the 

^ The Historia qitomodo eonseribenda, number of references to Bk. 1 (Stories 

occasioned by various absard or in- of Kroisos, Arion, Arganthonios), and 

competent histories of the Parthian war, also to Bks. 3 (Polykrates, Maiandrios, 

16!2-166 A.D. The Vera Historia (two with a variant, etc.^ 4, and 6 (e.g. Pan's 

Books) has of course nothing to do vdth ArisUia at Marathon, Deor. Dial, 22. 

history. 8, Philops. 3, Bia aecus. 9). 

* His censure on the confusion of ' Vera Hist. 2. 31 (ii. 65) xal fuyUrras 
History with Encomium, HisL quomodo^ inroffdv rifuaplas inriiuvov o2 ^evadfteyol 
7. Cp. Rhetor, praeeept. 18 M rcUri ii rt rapd rbv ^lov Koi <A fi^ TdXrjSrj avYye- 
6 MapaOCiiv xal 6 Kvyalytipot, Stv oix Av 7pa^6re} iw o2t Kal Krrfalas 6 KpISios Ijv 
ri ibftv y4yoiTo. koI del 6 AOun wXeUrOta koI "HpMorot Koi AXkai toKKoI, 

Kai 6 *¥ij<-/io^oprot Tc^tviaOta xal h ffXiot ^ Hdt. and Ktesias are classed with 

vwb rww MriSiKclh' /3eXa)r ffKnriffBu xal Homer and the poets as iyypd^ r(} 

Sdf^rp 4>€vy4r(a Kal 6 AtufvlSas 0avfia^iff0<a xf/eOff/MTi KcxfiVfJ^^ovs, Philops, 2 (iii. 98). 

KoX rd *O0pvd8ov yfidfA/xaradyayiyfaa-KiaBu, Cp. Herodotus (i. 892) o5rot ^«cetPOf 

Kal ii XdXafut Kal r6 'Aprtfdffiw Kal ai 'Upddorit i<mv 6 rds ftdxas rds Tlepaucds 

llXaroMil ToXXd raOra koI irvKwdj Kal iwl ^laarl ffvyyeypaffxin, 6 rdt vlKat Tjftjuiw 

xotf'c rd 6\lya iKuva dyb^iara irLToKa^ina vfivfiffat, 

KoX iirajf0€lT<ay xrX. * i6u2. dytavurr^p wafmx^y iaxnbv 

' Hist, qtLomodo, 2, 15, 26, 88, 42, 47, ^OXvfirlw qiSuy rdt Urroplas Koi ktiXQw 

54, 58. Toin Tap6rraSt dxp^ rov Kal MoCffat kXtj- 

* ibid, 2, 18, 54. Oijvai rds /SI/SXout airrov ivvia Kal aindi 

* Herodotus s. AHion (ii. 891-4). o?<raf. Cp. Hist, quomodo, 42. 

* There is hardly a precise reference to ^^ de domo 20 kcU fAot ch IfSv o >"ipv^ 
any passage in Bks. 7, 8, 9, unless the irpoaKdXei ain-hv *Ep6doTOP Ai^^ov 'AXi- 
•tory of Boreas and Oreithuia be such KamaffffbOcw, 

(Philops, 3, de Salt, 40). There is a large " In the Herodotus. Cp. note 9 above. 
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rivalry of Thucydides.^ Of additions or contributions to the materials 
for the story of the Persian war from other sources, there is little or 
nothing to be ascribed to Lucian.^ He may refer in passing to events,* 
or persons,* or objects ^ associated with the war, upon their merits ; 
but his own interests lie elsewhere, and, to do him justice, he is more 
occupied with the present than with the past Thus the direct 
polemic, or satire, of Lucian falls wide of our mark : a fact perhaps in 
its own way significant of the fate impending over the traditions of 
the Persian wars of old, in an age when military historians were again 
finding matter worthy of their attention in contemporary events.* 

§ 18. Enough has, perhaps, been here set down already to justify 
the conclusion, that little or nothing further of real import is to be 
won for the history of the Persian war from later writers under the 
Roman Empire. A few accretions or developments in the legends, 
especially that concerning Themistokles, may still be obtainable ; but 
the story of the war itself dwindles, and is dissipated into a spray of 
anecdotes or curiosa. The Roman writers who are attracted by the 
work of Herodotus praise or imitate his style rather than reproduce 
his matter, or, if they quarry in his work, make more use of the 
earlier than of the later Books. Caesarians were, perhaps, rather 
repelled than attracted by the record of the' victories of Republican 
Hellas over imperial Asia ; and at a time when Orontes was flowing 
into Tiber, when the apotheosis of the earthly Leviathan was every- 
where spreading, when the image and superscription of the Persian 
sun-god were moving victoriously from the Euphrates to the Danube, 
and from the Danube to the Tyne, the western world more and more 
lost touch with the memories of Marathon and of Salamis. The 
empire of Alexander, and the Roman empire itself, seemed better 
themes for literary emblazonment ; or literature, sated with heroics, 
declined on mere anecdotage and pedantry. A group, or series, 
of writers may here be somewhat arbitrarily brought under one 
category to illustrate these aspects of the story of the old Persian 
wars. Arrian, the disciple of Epictetus, the Legate of Hadrian,^ 

1 Hist, quomodOf 42. This motif ^ * The great works of Xerxes, Nero 2. 

found much more fully developed in the Cp. D. Mori. 20. 2 ctra <r4j & KdOap/m^ 

Life of ThucydideSf by Marcelliuus, 64. ^ 'EXXAf i^tpirre ^cvyv^ma fxh rbr 

* Lucian, however, points out (Jup, 'EXXiJ^rxorroF, did ik tup dpuu irXc7y 
Trag, 20) the ambiguity of the cele- iiriOvfiovirra ; 

brated line & Oeiri ^oKafiis ktX. koI * The de Syria dea (iii. 341-63) is 

lUpcfu ydp, olfuUf Kal "EXXijrcs riKwa written in Ionic, and imitates Herodotus 

7i;rat«rfa;p Ijaay, throughout ; but its authenticity is hardly 

* Bneoin, Demosth, 36 (Marathon and admissible, and it contains no material 
Salamis). for the present argument, except in so 

* ibid. 32 oOSi Ktuctuw iyi» ^p^ov roO far as it illustrates the popularity of the 
BovXty Kal 1.Tipxi¥ Tobt Aoucedaifxoiflovs ' prince of Ionian histonans. * 
Bavpdaoprot «ca4 icrewai iraphv, d^tiPTot, '' Cp. H. F. Pelharo, 'Arrian as 
The opposition of Aristeides to Themi- Legate of Cappadocia ' in Eng, Hist, 
stokles, Calum, 27, is not specially Ecv.f Oct 1896. Arrian became Legate 
Herodoteau, or referred to the rereian in 131 a.d. and was still living in 
question. 171 A. d. 
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took Alexander of Makedon as his hero, and Xenophon as his literary 
model. But still the Anabasis Alexandn is full of stylistic plagiarisms 
from Herodotus,^ and ever3rwhere betrays a first-hand acquaintance 
with * the Father of History.' * All the more remarkable is the slight- 
ness of the material debt from the historian of Alexander to the 
historian of the Persian war, and extremely exiguous is the addition 
made by Arrian's work to the actual history of the fifth century B.C. 
The Anabasis of Arrian even more than the Anabasis of Xenophon 
is, indeed, valuable to the modern student of the work of Herodotus, 
from the light shed by it upon the geography of Asia, and the 
organization of the Persian empire in the fourth century. Alexander's 
victorious career in Asia makes the defence of Hellas, a century and 
a half earlier, all the more easily intelligible. But, of direct reference, 
illustration, or supplement in the work of Arrian to the work of 
Herodotus, there is, perhaps, less than might have been expected : 
the direct references hardly concern the story of the Persian war,* 
the additions fall beyond the express Herodotean limit,^ and now and 
again an opportunity for comment or reference seems thrown away, 
an Herodotean opening, so to speak, ignored^ — all suggesting a 
diminishing interest in the person and work of the Halikamassian. 
The same conclusion is more incontestably demonstrable from the 



^ Cp. H. R. Gnindmann, Quid in 
elocutione Arriani Herodoto debeatur 
(Berlin, 1884). Airian's style is a 
hash of Herodotean, Thucjdidean and 
Xenophontcan phraseology, in which 
Heroaoteanisms preponderate ; but as 
the ensemble is Attic, it still makes 
{pace Grundroann) the ancient verdict, 
that the * Attic bee ' was Arrian's chief 
master, defensible. 

^ Herodotus is cited by name six times 
in the Anabasis, 2. 16. 8 (Herakles in 
Egypt) ; 3. 30. 8 ('H. 6 Xo7ox<h6j, the 
Tanais) ; 5. 6. 6 (Eg^t dQpw rod 
worafMv) ; 6. 7.2 ('H. 6 'AXiKapifaffffer^t, 
the bridging of Hellespont) ; 7. 13. 1 
(Nisaian plain) ; 7. 13. 5 (the Amazones). 
The nominal references by no means 
exhaust the actual use ; cp. further notes 
below. 

' The Second and Fourth Bks. of 
Hdt. account for four of the six direct 
references. See above. References to 
events of the Persian war are not 
necessarily references to the work of Hdt., 
e.g. 6. 11. 6 (*If yon may say that the 
battle of Gaugamela took place at 
Arbela, then you may sav that the 
battle of Salamis took place at the 
Isthmos, or the battle of Artemision at 
Aigina or Sunion ') ; 1. 9. 7 (the destruc- 
tion of Thebes by Alexander a /irp^it dxd 



Tov tfcioD . . , wf TTJt re 4v rf MrfSixf^ 
vo\4fjufi rpodoalat tu¥ 'EXXT^ywF kt\. Also 
for their cruelty to Plataia, xal toO 
Xiapiov rrjs ipTifjuSxreut iw Urtfi ol 'EXXiyi'et 
Tapara^dfievoi MT^doct dxtJ^awTO r^v 
'EXXd^ot t6w kIpSv^w) ; 7. 14. 5 (some of 
Alexander's doings were worthy r^ 
^p^ov fMaXKfrp ri dreurOaXlq. rj 4s rb 
Bttov KoX roit Tiioii At \4yowfiw els rbv 
*EXXi^Torroy KaOtafOL S^p^p, rifjuapotj- 
luvw irjOev rby 'EXXiJ<rxoi»Toi'). Cp. also 
8. 18. 12. 

* (1) The works of art carried off by 
Xerxes and restored by Alexander, 3. 10. 
7 ; 7. 19. 2. (2) The passages on Kyros 
the Great, viz. 8. 18. 10 (his treasury at 
Pasargadai); 6. 29. 4-11 (his tomb); 
5. 4. 9 (condition of Persians in his 
time) ; 6. 24. 3, cp. 4. 11. 9 (his disasters), 
are all of special interest. (3) The 
destruction of the Babylonian temples 
by Xerxes, after his return from Greece, 
7. 17. 2, cp. 8. 16. 4. 

" 4. 11. 9 (speech of Kallisthenes on 
the TpoaKi^¥ij<rts)t though very Herodotean 
in substance, contains no reference to 
Hdt 7. 135 f. ; 5. 5. 2, Mykale is de- 
scribed, without reference to the battle 
in 479 B.O. ; 1. 20-23, the siege of 
Halikamassos contains no reference to* 
Hdt., and so forth. 
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writings of Appian.^ Appian too is an imperialist : the history of the 
making of the Roman Empire is his subject. His Proem sets forth its 
claims. Compared with the Empire of Rome other empires have been 
feeble and shortlived. In duration as in extent it surpasses all its 
predecessors. The 'empires* of Athens and of Sparta, brief and 
insignificant though they were, entitle those states to a passing notice, 
which * the wars of Liberation ' would not have secured them. The 
greatest empire before the Roman was the Makedonian, but it passed 
like a flash of lightning.^ Appian could not indeed describe Thermo- 
pylai, as the scene of the first great encounter between the Romans 
and Antiochos, without a reference to the defence of the Pass by 
Leonidas ; but the Romans are his heroes, and the Hellenistic king is 
circumvented by them exactly as the Spartan king had been circum- 
vented of old by the Persians.® There is no reference in the extant 
work of Appian to Herodotus; and the one notice of Themistokles 
goes back to Thucydides, mediately or directly, and is not concerned 
with the Persian war.* The case is widely different indeed with 
Appian's contemporary, the Makedonian Polyainos.^ He uses 
Herodotus freely as an authority, though only, be it observed, as one 
among many. The difference, such as it is, in favour of Herodotus 
may be due partly to the author's subject, and partly to his origin.^ 
Among his own sources Polyainos can hardly be said to show any 
preference for Herodotus, even as concerns the ' stratagems ' employed 
in the Persian war.^ And the references to the Persian war are 
neither the most important nor the most numerous points at which 
Polyainos traverses the work of Herodotus, whether in a favourable 
or a dissentient mood.® On the whole, Polyainos by himself scarcely 

^ Appian, of Alexandria, was an old dm^/i, wdrpiop ix^ ^^ Kparetw lltpauv kt\. 

man under Antoninus Pius. His work addressing the two Bmperors, after 

was composed before 165 A.D., for he the victory 'over the Persians and 

ffiyes the Euphrates as the Roman Parthians.' 

frontier. He became a Procurator ' 1. 27 (Gelon) and 28 (Theron) cou- 

Augwti, Cp. Schwartz, ap. Pauly- ceming the battle of Himera are not 

Wissowa, II. 1. 216 ff. Herodotean. 32 (Leonidas) and 33 

■ Proem 10, did r^ ^^pax^rrtra rov (Leotychides) are from later sources 

XP^ov TTpoaioiKev darpairj \afAirpi, (Ephoros?). But 1. 30. (Themistokles) 

' See ZupuLKi/i 17. In IS there is a is almost pure Herodotus, so far as the 

reference to ij XeyofUyrj dr^x6t, i dii kcU Persian war is concerned, except for the 

Atucedoufiowlois toU d/t02 AetawlSaw Sip^ris substitution of ' Arsakes ' for Sikinnos, 

iwiOrro. in the second message. (The name 

« 'E/A^vX. 5' 48. Rebilus, escaping on * Arsakes * is suspicious in a Roman 

a ship to Sicily in 43 B.O., otb¥ n koI writer of the Antonine age.) 7. 15 

Oe/u0TOjrX^ ^6yiav iirolrjireVf threatened (Xerxes) is four -fifths prare Herodotus, 

the captain with a counter-delation, if 33 (Artabazos) is two-thirds Herodotus, 

betrayed. 45 (Persians at Mykale) is Herodotus. 

' The eight Books of the Zrpanfyutd On the other hand 1. 31 (the engagement 

have each one a separate dedication to of Aristeides and Themistokles) is not 

the UfHirraroi poffiKeU, M. Antoninus and Herodotean. 

L. Yerus, i.e. the work must have been ' Bk. 7 deals with * Stratagems' of 

composed between 161 and 160 a.d. * Barbarians.' Some of these (e.g.Deioke8, 

* Polyainos 1 (td init. iyd) Bi MeuceSutp Harpagos, Oibares, Zopyros) are Hero> 
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reflects the popularity of the Herodotean work in his time, and some- 
what heavily discounts any vivid interest in the battles of the Persian 
war. Had he been more of a strategist and tactician in reality, had 
he conceived of the art of war less as a bundle of conjurer's tricks, 
and more as a matter of far-sighted plans and large dispositions, he 
might have been attracted to the consideration of the tactics at Salamis 
and Plataia, which betrayed the mind and hand of a real master of 
the art of war. Polyainos is in sooth but a sort of military anecdote- 
monger. Aelian, the only genuine Eoman of them all,^ though he 
displays his erudition by writing his Miscellanies in Greek, has no such 
preference for military matters. The Poikile Historia is a treasury of 
good stories, a large number of which concern persons and events 
femiliar to the student of Herodotus.^ But, though he names 
Thucydides, Theopompos, Epitimedes, Dinon, Pausanias, and possibly 
other authors, Aelian never mentions Herodotus by name as his 
authority for any anecdote, and even where an anecdote agrees with 
or reproduces an Herodotean incident, Aelian seems to have found it 
in some other source.** More frequently the items in Aelian show 
little or no sign of Herodotean colouring, and are plainly drawn from 
independent sources.^ Sometimes Aelian might seem deliberately to 
invert an Herodotean situation, or from sheer carelessness to put the 
cart before the horse.^ To the history of the Persian war Aelian 



dotean ; others (e.g. Alyattes, Psam- 
metichos, Amasis, Midas, Kroisos, 
Kambyses) are quite difTerent from Hdt. 
Others again (e.g. Kyros, Dareios) show 
a 'contamination' of Hdt. and other 
sources (not necessarily made by Poly- 
ainos himselO. A similar verdict fits 
Bk. 8 (Stratagems by women). £yen 8. 
53 (Artemisia) is not pure Hdt The 
bulk of cases in Polyainos come into no 
comparison with Hdt. at all. 

1 Cp. Var. Hist. 2. 38, 12. 25, 14. 45. 
Two Lives exist, one by Flavins Philo- 
stratus {ViU Soph, 2. 31) and one in 
Suidas. Aelian, of Praeneste, belongs to 
the first quarter of the third century of 
our era, cp. note ad Lc, Philostratus, 
ed. Oelenschlager, 1709. 

'^ e.g. Anacharsis, Solon, Peisistratos, 
Pythagoras, Polykratos, Eleomenes, 
Leonidas, Gelon, Skythes, Aristeides, 
Themistokles, Kyros, Dareios, Xerxes, 
etc. etc. 

* Cp. 0curli' 2. 41 ; r6 3* 6pofia \ey4rta 
dXXor 5. 11, of items to be found in 
Herodotus. 2. 14, 9. 39, Aelian char- 
acterizes the conduct of Xerxes in 
worshipping the plane-tree as absurd 
(cp. Hdt. 7. 31). AeUaii 6. 11 goes 
back to Hdt 8. 116. The story of 

VOL. n 



Xerxes and the water of the Choaspes 
(12. 40) is not in Hdt, but might have 
its root in Hdt 1. 188. The numbers 
of Xerxes' army are given as 700,000, 
Aelian 13. 3. 

* 3. 25 (Leonidas) shows no sign of 
Hdt 5. 10 recording the numbers of 
the Athenian fleet says nothing of the 
Persian war. 6. 1 (the treatment of 
Chalkis by Athens) is hardly a mere 
misreading of Hdt. The stories of 
Gelon, the notices of Persian customs, 
and other points, show post-Herodotean 
sources. 

« Aelian 2. 16, 4. 17 tells of Pythagoras 
the story which Hdt 4. 15 tells of 
Aristeas. Aelian 3. 8 says that the 
Athenians made the poet rhrynichos a 
general to reward him for the martial 
music of one of his tragedies, but cp. 13. 
17 and Hdt 6. 21. Aelian's notice of 
the war between Svbaris aud Eroton, 
3. 43, differs widely from that of 
Hdt. 5. 44. His remark, 4. 22, that 
the Athenians 'notwithstanding their 
luxury' won the battle of Marathon is 
very im- Herodotean. His account of 
the origin of the Persian war, 12. 53, as 
due to a quarrel between Maiandrios the 
Samian and the Athenians would be im- 
possible to a student of Hdt 's work. 5. 1 9, 

I 
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makes no direct or real contribution, unless exact dates for some 
engagements are to be reckoned to his credit ; ^ but many references 
to the war occur in his pages.^ The legend of Themistokles he 
enriches with some piquant incidents and some by no means unworthy 
apophthegms.^ Aelian makes two or three valuable, though un- 
intended, contributions to a commentary on Herodotus, in preserving 
the moral myth of Silenos,* in his borrowed description of Tempe and 
the via sacra thence to Delphi,^ in his record of the end of Xerxes,^ 
and further, in a number of particulars concerning Persian kings and 
customs,^ and so forth. But, though it is hardly fair to dismiss his 
work as a miscellany of edifying stories, and though he was certainly 
no philosopher, it is safe to say that a genuine historical interest is no- 
where apparent in his History. He writes for a public of innocent 
triflers who have grown weary of large views, and are quite content 
with novelettes. His work might stand for the careless herald of 
that aversion from serious political and military history which built 
itself an immortal tomb in the Deipnosophists of the Alexandrian 
polymath not so long after.^ Athenaios may here be taken as 
exhibiting the redudio ad abswdum of the tradition of the Persian 
wars. The Greek of Egypt is, indeed, well acquainted with Hero- 
dotus,® and quotes him expressly Book by Book, like Plutarch in the 



Amynias (sic) the brother of Aischylos 
lost his hand at the battle of Salamis ! 

^ 2. 25, the Persians defeated (at 
Marathon ? at Artemision ? Aelian seems 
to confuse the two) on Thargelion 6, and 
at Plataia and Mykale on Thargelion 8. 
The dates are quite inadmissible (except, 
perhaps, for Artemision). The reference 
to Alexander may account for the error. 

« 2. 25 (dates just given) ; 2. 28 (cock- 
fighting introduced at Athens in con- 
nexion with the war) ; 3. 25 (Leonidas 
and the 300) ; 3. 47 (Salamis, Plataia) ; 
4. 22 (Marathon) ; 5. 19 (Salamis !) ; 12. 10 
(valour of the Aiginetans) ; 12. 43 (Ge/u- 
<rro«cX^r di 6 roifs pap$dpovs xaravav- 
ftax^cas Kal fi6vot a-wiels rdr tup OeQv 
iw rolt xPV^f^'^f 4*^ydi) ; 12. 53 (origin 
of the war. See above). 

• 2. 12 (bon mot on Envy) ; 2. 28 (his 
remark on fighting cocks); 8. 21 (his pride 
as a boy, in the days of Peisistratos !) ; 
8. 47 (his public services brought him no 
benefit, but cp. 10. 17) ; 9. 5 (his pro- 
test at Olympia against Hieron) ; 9. 18 
(his comparison with an oak-tree) ; ibid. 
(the two paths, to Hades and to the 
Bema) ; 12. 43 (his mother's name, 
Abrotonos ; and the general description 
quoted above) ; 13. 40 (the Persian neck- 
let, cp. Plutarch, Them. 18) ; ibid, (a bon 
mot; butcp. Hdt. 2. 172); ibid. (Themi- 
stokles ana Eurybiades, op. Plutarch, 



Them. 11) ; 13. 44 (Aristeides and Themi- 
stokles had the same tutor). Attention 
might here be directed to a development, 
or a symbol of the legend of Tliemistokles, 
preserved by Philostratus Imagines 
2. 31, Teubner, 1893, pp. 123 ff". (a 
picture representing Themistokles at 
Babylon in the presence of Xerxes). 

* 3. 18, cp. Hdt. 8. 138. 

« 3. 1, cp. Hdt. 8. 31, 35. 

* 13. 3 dOpoiirat ydp ifiSofi'^fiKorra fivpi- 
dias iwl Tods'"EKKrfvas KaxCjs dn^XXo^ei'' 
clra iTaP€\6Ci)if aUrxjitrra, dyOpdnrtav dvd- 
^orey, dTo<r<l>ay€U v6ktu>p iv tJ edrj inrb 
ToO vlov. 

' 1. 22, 31-84 ; 2. 17 ; 3. 39 ; 5. 1 ; 
12. 48 (Indians and Persians had transla- 
tions of Homer) ; 12. 62 ; 14. 12. 

^ The date of Athenaios, of Naukratis, 
is determined by the fact that the Ulpian 
of the Dialogue is a shadow of the great 
Jurisconsult, who died in 228 a.d. The 
composition therefore falls at earliest 
into the second quarter of the third 
century of our era. 

* Athen. 14. 620 a cites Jason for the 
interesting fact that Hegesias the comio 
actor had presented the works of Hdt. in 
the Grand Theatre at Alexandria {iv t^ 
fuyd\tp Btdrixp imoKpivaaOai 'Hyrfaiav rby 
Kta/jupdbv rd Rpo36Tov). But that would 
not hold good for the time of Athenaios 
himself, On Jason op. Susemihl, Oesch. 
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de Mdigniiate -f^ but the only passages in the stoiy of the Persian 
wars which have a vital interest for the sophistic Banqueters are 
the passages to do with eating and drinking, and other luxuries:' 
the chief addition which Athenaios makes to the ever-growing legend 
of Themistokles is of sorry and demi-mondaine insignificance,^ while 
the great and religious oaths by the heroes of the Persian wars, which 
still reverberate on the lips of Demosthenes with thrilling effect, 
become a jest and a derision by profane and frivolous abuse in the 
pages of this learned and representative savant of the post-Hellenistic 
decadence.* 

§ 19. We are arrived in this review within measurable distance 
of the point from which we set out. The reference, in the pages of 
Polyainos,^ to a victory over the 'Persians* and Parthians, won by 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Yerus, is ethnologically inaccurate, and 
may be ascribed to the Makedonian's pride or prejudice ; but Persia 
reappeared on the stage of the world's history before the epoch 
reached in the previous paragraph, and for upwards of four hundred 
years maintained an equal struggle with Bome and with Constantinople, 
until not Greek Emperors but Mohammedan Caliphs made an end of 
the Fire-worshippers.® Doubtless the Persian Renascence, under the 
Sassanian dynasty, handed on to the times of the Arabian conquerors 
those romantic traditions of old Persia, which are embalmed for ever 
in The Book of the Kings, The worthlessness of those traditions for 
our purpose has already been made manifest : they convey no genuine 
reminiscence of the wars of the Achaimenids with Hellas in the fifth 
century B.c.^ Nor did the Oriental wars, in which the later Roman 

d. Or. Lit. in Alexandr. ZeU, u, 245 some better items to the record of Themi- 

(1892). stokles: 533, how, as Magistrate, in 

^ Only two of the 15 Bks. of the Magnesia he celebrated the Panathenaia 

DeiprumphisU contain no reference to and the Choes (anctore Possi) ; how he 

Hdt, viz. Bks. 5 and 7. Of the nine built a banqueting -hall and said he 

Bks. of Hdt. all are cited, Bks. 5, 8, 9 would be content could he but fill it 

once each, Bks. 3 and 4 twice each, Bks. with friends. 

6 and 7 thrice, Bk. 2 six times at least, ^ 9. 380 ijA roin iv MapaOQin KtvSwed^ 

Bk. 1 eleven or twelve times. These ffotrras koI trpociri. roin iv 'LaKafMn pav/M- 

statistics are based on Schweighaeuser. x^a'^'^^^ '^^ Ulpian caps it with /bid 

^ Athen.4. 138 = Hdt 9.82(Pau8anias' rods iw *ApT€fuffl(p xtF^weiJa-orrof. Tlie 

object lesson) ; 1 46 a = Hdt 7. 1 18 (Xerxes' problem is concerned with cookinff a pig 

commissariat, verbatim) ; 146 B= Hdt. 9. and capping a quotation. Cp. § 8 p. 87 

110 (the Ti/rra, verbatiin) ; 148 F = Hdt n. S tupra, 

9. 16 (Banquet of Attaginos — ridiculed); ° r^r m^p «rard UepaQv xal Uapdvaltay 

14. 663 a (the Thessahans from love of pIktip ktX. StraUgiea 1, Proim, The 

luxury invited the Persians into Greece). official title of the war was helium 

Add 6. 267 E= Hdt 8. 106 (story of Armeni<KwmetParthicum. The triumph 

Panionios) ; 9. 401 D = Hdt 7. 163 of the Emnerors took place in 166 a.d. 

(Syagros) ; 11. 486 E= Hdt 7. 76 (xpo- Cp. H. Schiller, GeacK, d. rUm, KaiaerzeU, 

fidXovt dOo AvKO€pyi«Uf cp. App. Crit L 638-642. 

adLc). 'The overthrow of Parthia by 

'12. 533 d, 13. 576 c, a shocking Ardeschr, the son of Sassan, is dated 

scandal, rendered precise by Idomeneus, 226 a.d., that of Persia by the Arabs 

who even knew the names of the ffetairai 652 A. d. 

yoked to the Quadriga. Athenaios adds ^ See § 1 above. 
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Empire was inyolved, do so much to recall the glories of Athens and 
of Sparta in the Persian wars of yore as might have been expected. 
Caracallus, when he went eastward to the Parthian frontier, from 
which he was never to return alive, sent to Sparta for a bodyguard, 
which he was pleased to call " the corps of Pitane " ^ — taking sides 
thereby with Herodotus against Thucydides in an old controversy; 
but his inevitable exemplar was not Leonidas or Themistokles, but 
Alexander of Makedon.* It devolved on the feeble Syrian, Alexianos 
or Alexander, misnamed Severus, to inaugurate hostilities with 
Ardeschr, the founder of the new trans-Euphratean monarchy. There- 
after the Persian power in the East grew greater constantly at the ex- 
pense of the Soman. The Augustan History notices the varying fortunes 
of the quarrel, without a reference to Hellenic precedent ; even the 
career of Zenobia, Eegent of Palmyra, whether as champion of Rome 
or as rebel, is narrated without allusion to her prototypes, Artemisia 
and Ada. The Empire of Diocletian broke for ever with Eepublican 
ideals, whether in Hellenic or in Italian dress ; and the establishment 
of Christianity, as the state religion, by Constantino did little or 
nothing to resuscitate traditions of a liberty tainted with paganism. 
The romantic but reactionary Julian, who encountered his death in 
the Persian war, found little inspiration in the work of Herodotus ; ^ 
and his restoration of Paganism was a religious and not a republican 
madness. The division of the Empire could only have the effect of 
still further dissociating western literature from the ancient history 
and liberal precedents of Eepublican Hellas ; while the first Christian 
emperors of Byzantion were for the most part too busy suppressing 
paganism, or pursuing heresy, to encourage a study of the ancient 
history of their Hellenic subjects.* Christianity, indeed, whether in 
the East or in the West, could at first have but little time or concern 
for the wars of old, or the works in which they were narrated. Its 
attention was directed against the gods and the philosophers, but 
could afford to leave the historians for the most part severely alone.^ 

* Herodian 4. 8. 3. Cp. p. 64 note 1 • * The Father of History * is occasion - 

Buvra. " ibid, 1, 2^ 6, 9 ; 9. 3, 4. ally cited by the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 

^ For the imperial author's reff. to but seldom in connexion with the Persian 

Hdt cp. p. 64 note 1 supra. war. Tatian cites Herodotus as an 

^ Justinian is reported to have sup- authority on Homer, possibly a reference 
pressed the Schools at Athens in 529 a.d. ; to the pseudepigraphic Life, or else to 
cp. Gibbon, c xl. Agathias relates a Bk. 2. Athenaooras uses the second 
'curious story' of the flight of Simplicius, Book as evidence for the religion of 
the philosopher, with six companions Egypt THEOPHiL08,ofAntioch, quotes 
to the Persian court, and their return. Hdt., indeed, but throws scorn on the 
Chosroes subsequently secured them ex- history of the Greeks and Persians, 
emption ' from the penal laws which Clement of Alexandria cites the inter- 
Justinian enacted against his Pagan view of Solon and Kroisos, and mentions 
subjects.' But the evidence for the the Delphic Response to the Athenians 
original edict, closing the Schools, has (sic: Hdt. 7. 178) to pray to the winds, 
been somewhat blown upon ; c^. Erum- He makes also a curious contribution to 
bacher, Byzant, Literaturgesch/^ (1897) the legends of the war in the statement 
p. 6. that the sacrifices of Epimenides of Krete 
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Moreover, it was itself more and more involved in a struggle for 
existence with new hordes of barbarians, destined sooner or later to 
conquer the classic and Christian worlds in West and East alike. The 
fall of the Western Empire overwhelmed the elements of Hellenic and 
Hellenistic culture in an oblivion of centuries, which left our modem 
nations in the making strangers to the language, literature, and art of 
Greece, except in so far as materials and ideas may have filtered through 
into the Latin or Qerman worlds from the transformed but still living 
workshops and libraries of the Byzantine empire. For, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, neither Church nor State could ever quite discredit 
or disown their Hellenic origins and elements. The Greek language 
remained a living and official medium; a knowledge of old Greek 
literature never faded out of Constantinople, till the Turkish conquest 
drove learning once again westward, to help in the making of our own 
Eenascence. For a thousand years the Byzantine historians imitated 
the old models, Herodotus perhaps as much as any ; ^ and Byzantine 
grammarians and scholiasts and lexicographers wrote articles on the 
language, literature, and institutions of old Hellas, and compiled 
biographies of the old authors, surely not from their own inner con- 
sciousness alone.^ But the actual story of the Persian war engaged 
their attention very seldom; and I suppose they make little or no 
addition to our resources in this respect, save in so far as they have 
rescued from oblivion here and there an otherwise lost author of the 
earlier centuries.^ Actual acquaintance with Herodotus is continuous; 
but it is his style and language that are mainly in evidence. The name 
of Themistokles persistently crops up in unexpected places ; ^ but a 



postponed the war for ten years. But 
ne has no interest in the war as such. 
One department of ancient history the 
Fathers onltivate with zest, to wit, 
Chronology, in the interest of the Old 
Testament records. The Byzantine 
Chronographers are based on their 
Christian predecessors, notably Jnlios 
Africanns and Eusebios ; see infra, 

^ Prokopios, the historian of Jus- 
tinian, cites Herodotus by name (e.^. 
cfe hdL Ooth, p. 578 d), and copies his 
style, and that of Thucydides (cp. de 
bello Persia), ad init). He compares 
the bridging of the Sansarios by Justinian 
with the bridging of uie Hellespont by 
Xerxes: de aedif, 5. S. See mrther, 
infra. Agathiab, who continued the 
work of Prokopios, so to sfteak, cites 
Herodotus. Photios (c 850 a. d.) had 
read the *Nine Moses' of Hdt, and 
regarded the work as the ' Canon of the 
Ionian dialect' (Bibliotheea 60). And, 
to omit others intervening, Laonikos 
Chalkokondtlas, the only Athenian 
known to Byzantine historiography, in 



writine his history of the Turks (1208- 
1468) deliberately took Herodotus and 
Thucydides as his models, like Prokopios 
nine centuries before. 

' Even in later Epitome the work of 
Stephanos is a monument of topogra- 
phical and literary lore, going back to the 
sixth century. TzsTZXs in the twelfth 
century had read Hdt Gkbgorios 
Pardos, of Korinth, quotes Hdt 'at 
first hand.' The Lexika Segueriana 
include a I^exikon to Hdt (cp. Stein, ed. 
mai. it 441 ff.). Above all Suidab (about 
a century after Photios) contributes his 
biographical articles *Bo6dcTot, ITankM-ct, 
etc. Krumbacher holas that one of the 
chief Sources of Suidas was a lost work, 
of an encyclopaedic kind, by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. 

' As Photios, for example, the Persica 
of Ktesias. 

* e.g. Ammianvs Maboellinus (4th 
cent.) has the anecdote of Themistoklee 
and the Persian collar of gold, 80. 8. 8. 
Also a notice of his connexion with 
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new or finer appreciation of him is hardly to be looked for. The 
Achaimenid kings are remembered, even in out-of-the-way quarters ; ^ 
their connexion with the Old Testament history secured them attention 
from monks and theologians ; but too much had happened since the 
days of Salamis and Plataia to make those names any longer wonderful 
in the eyes of historians and publicists. The conquest of Asia by 
Alexander was in itself enough to eclipse the previous defence of 
Europe by Athens ; and literature in CJonstantinople was largely taken 
up with the interests of the court and empire from day to day.^ 
Yet it may be that a closer study of Byzantine literature from first 
to last would reveal a larger interest in the real elements enshrined 
in the Greek traditions of * the wars of Liberation/ and even some- 
thing more of a direct contribution to the story, than has here been 
claimed for it.^ At present both time and space fail for a proper 
exposition of this long last portion of our subject ; I drop unwillingly 
the thread which has guided us in this undertaking, not without a 
half-breathed vow to resume it elsewhere, and to complete, under 
the shadow of Saint Sophia's, the whole history of the History of 
the Persian war, begun, so to speak, at the kenotaph of Herodotus. 
Of a truth, ever since the revival of learning in the West, preoccupation 
with the better and more brilliant literature of Old Hellas has, perhaps, 
all too much diverted attention from the later stages of that essenti- 
ally continuous and distinct consciousness and activity, which made 

Lampsakos, 22. 8. 4. (Ammianus cites account of the battle of Marathon). The 

Hdt. by name, 22. 16. 28 (the Pyramids) ; chronological statements are taken from 

mentions the navigation of Athos and Eosebios, or perhaps from Sextus Julius 

the march oyer Hellespont, 22. 8. 2, 4 ; Africanus. 

and gives a loose account of the Persian i Notably by the chronographers, in- 
war, 23. 6. 8.) Prokopios compares eluding Malalas, with whom (ed. 
Justinian and Themistokles as makers Bonn, p. 167) Hdt. is A l<rropioypdd>os. 
of cities, much to the disadvantage of « <». . .... 

the Athenian: de aedif. 1. 1. The ^ ^i monumentum quaens, mspice 

Chronicon PasehaU (7th cent.) specifies Constantini Pouphyrogeniti de caere- 

the flight of Themistokles to Persia. ^namts aulae ByzajUtnae. 
and his death, by drinking bull's blood. ' Chalkokokdylas de rebus Turcicia 

(Also the ostrakism of Aristeides and p. 2d shows how much the wan of 

the floruit of Herodotus.) The Chrono- Alexander eclipsed the Persian invasion 

graphia of George Syncellus (9th cent) of Europe. P. 81 does more justice to 

contains at least two striking contribu- the great invasion : fore 8ij koI S^p^v 

tions to an Herodotean commentary. (1) r6r Aapc/ou, fiaaiXia nepaQv^ tXt^^ dvdca 

p. 248 'E.p6dorrot laropucbs irtfiifiri irapiL Ay6fievos Kal it rj)v Kiffubmfv 5caj3ds irapd 

rift *A9r}vcUbn> jSouX^ iTOPayroin a^roTt fipaxi> i^noei dTodayo6fupoSf el fiij Mapdduiot 

rit plfiXom. (2) Kifuaf iirl Edpvfjuidoim inroardLsilpuvcy aUr frbvlSXcO pop ivaPiSyras 

JI4paas hUa pavtiax^if. kqX irt^ofjMxi^' [hrapidPTi ?] ^f ZoO(ra. This view of the 

Kol 6 Mi7d(ir6f T6\cfiot iTadaaro, Sid operations of Mardonios, as designed to 

^c/3dXe(t ^d^f ffvcrdif Uipaait Kcd cover the king's retreat, is put into 

*A$tipalovi Kal iroffur "EXXiyo'tr dr' oArw, the mouth of Paiazetes, and must be 

(Cp. page 90 note 13 mpra,) The re- accredited not to the Ottoman king but 

markable account of the origin of the to the Christian author. P. 78 ascribes 

Persian war has been supposed to rest to Paiazetes the idea that Alexander's 

on a variant of Hdt. 7. 147 — a doubtful invasion of Asia was a return for r^ ^f 

hypothesis (p. 246 o gives a noticeable roin "EXXiyrat Sip^ew iXdaem. 
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of Homer and Eustathios, of Herodotus and Chalkokondylas, but 
separate links in an unbroken chain of letters. 

§ 20. In conclusion, then, the chief observations to be gathered 
from this review of the Sources, external to Herodotus, for the history 
of the Persian Invasion of Greece in 480 B.C., may be briefly formulated. 
There are, perhaps, six results especially prominent. (1) Herodotus 
is neither the only nor the earliest primary authority for the history 
of the war : the poets, his predecessors, must be allowed to bear wit- 
ness. (2) There existed a strong and rival tradition, or body of 
tradition, which attained to definite consistency in the fourth century 
B.C., mainly under the shaping hand of Ephoros. Even if largely a 
rationalization of the Herodotean traditions, this version of the story 
should not be dismissed as worthless. (3) A host of minor traditions, 
local variants, anecdotes, inferences, conjectures, sports, fancies, in- 
ventions, have come down to us in the later Sources. Such materials 
are not merely contributions to the psychology of tradition, they are 
occasionally of material value for the local colour they convey, the 
criticism they presuppose, the custom or the creed which they preserve 
from oblivion. (4) Nevertheless, from contact with all three rival 
elements of evidential value, such as they are, Herodotus emerges as, 
upon the whole, the most considerable and indeed the supreme witness 
to the course, character, and circumstances of the war. (5) But, it is 
hardly from him, or his narrative, much less from the silence of 
Aischylos, that the greatness of Themistokles in the traditions of the 
war can have been derived. Yet that impression is inevitably there. 
Among the chief actors in the great drama of the national deliverance, 
no other personality compares with that of the Athenian Strategos, or 
General, for the impression made upon the Hellenic consciousness. 
The constant and instinctive homage paid to the son of Neokles and 
Abrotonos by a tradition not free from malignity is apparent from 
first to last. Themistokles was inferentially a really great man, a 
veritable genius ; and he is the only man of supreme ability revealed 
in the story of the war. But his greatness was neither appreciated 
nor understood at the time, nor fully explained at any time in the 
extant Sources. They leave it, on the whole, as a problem for our 
solution. (6) This failure, or shortcoming, in the traditions of the 
war is not more obvious than the complete, or almost complete, failure 
to present an adequate or intelligible account of the actual operations 
of the war, in their strategic and tactical aspects. — These critical 
observations leave a critical task to be accomplished, to which modem 
critics have already addressed themselves. Criticism, as now under- 
stood, is not merely negative, or destructive ; nor is it content merely 
to analyse tradition into its elements, and to determine the pro- 
venience of those elements severally. The res gesta is the antecedent 
of tradition ; the dramoHs persona is essential to the fable. Historical 
criticism aims at recovering the facts of the case, and the characters of 
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the principal agents. The process whereby these results are to be 
attained is undoubtedly rationalistic. Tradition is to be tested by its 
inner character and consistency, and by its relation to the permanent 
and verifiable conditions of the story, conditions, that is, of time, of 
place, of physical and of psychical congruity. If a tradition is exiguous, 
incoherent, isolated, no positive results may be attainable. Even in 
the presence of tolerably copious and continuous literary sources many 
events will be obscure, many actions doubtful, many characters 
ambiguous. But the cardinal points, the principal aspects of the 
world, or of the age of the world under observation, are ascertainable 
by the methods above indicated. The Persian war of 480 and 479 b.c. 
is not in one and the same category with the Trojan war, with the return 
of the Herakleids, or even with the expeditions of K3rros against the 
Massagetai, of Dareios against the Skyths. It is a well -attested 
series of historical events, of undoubtedly ecumenical import. To the 
elucidation of its problems, the reconstruction of its objective story, 
the appreciation of its leading persohalities, in the light of the 
Herodotean and all other genuine traditions, tested and reinforced by 
all the critical methods at our disposal, the remainder of this volume 
is dedicate. Many labourers have already worked with good result 
in this vineyard ; but there still seems room for one and another more 
or ever the vintage be fully gathered and gleaned. 



APPENDIX II 

THE PERSIAN PREPARATIONS 

§ 1. Threefold subject of tbe first part of the Seventh Book (cc 1-130). § 2. Causality 
of the war (cc 1-19) : (a) Real causes. (6) Problem of delay, (c) Incon- 
sequent, fictitious, and historical elements in the story. § 3. The kind's route, 
and the advance from Susa to Therme (seven stages). § 4. Eogineenng feats 
and army-service (Roads, Bridges, Canal, Commissariat). § 5. The levSe en 
masse (Analysis, Navy, Army, Sources). § 6. Objective and plan of the; 
invasion. 

§ 1. The first portion of the Seventh Book (cc. 1-137) contains, in 
Herodotean form, an account of the preparations a parte Persarum for 
the reinvasion of Greece, as undertaken and conducted by the king, 
from the disaster at Marathon down to the arrival of Xerxes with his 
forces at Therme, or in Pieria (c. 131), within sight of Olympos, and 
on the very frontier of Hellas. £lsewhere Herodotus supplements 
to some extent the narrative, the descriptions, in this passage by 
additional matter;^ the passage itself, too, shows signs of having 
received additions and insertions in places at the author's own hand.' 
In any case, the section in question is of somewhat composite 
structure,^ and must have been derived from various sources.^ Yet 
it presents upon the whole a sustained and continuous argument, 
treating coherently three main topics, closely related to each other : — 
I. The causality of the war, or the reasons for the expedition of 
Xerxes, for the reinvasion of European Hellas. II. The actual 

^ e.g. (1) Message to Sparta from Dem- (2) items, if not more, in the Thrakian 

aratos in Susa, 7. 239, if authentic ; (2) section, such as ethnography, c. Ill ; 

Reception of the Greek spies in Sardes, geography, c. 113 ; the kmg's road, c. 

7. 146 ; (3) Revenue of Uermotimos, 8. 115 ; the Lion-area, c. 126 ; (8) the visit 

106 ; (4) Army left in Ionia under to Thessaly, cc. 128-30 ; (4) <it Kal trpb- 

Tigranes, 9. 96 ; (6) Persian courier ser- T€/>Ar /uk de^Xorrac, c. 108 ; cp. further 

vice, 8. 98 ; (6) Xerxes in Elai^ 9. Ommentary ad 11. and Introduction, 

116 ; (7) Xerxes in Thrace, 8. 115-16 ; § 9, and Appendix III. § 1 infni, 

(8) Total numbers of the king's forces , « , ,^a i.- so 

at Therme, 7. 184-7. ^P- Introduction, § 3. 

* e.g. (1) parts, if not the whole, of * Cp. Introduction, § 10, and p. 181 

the army and navy lists, cc. 61-99 ; ii^ra, 

121 
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preparations made for the expedition, including the building of 
bridges, the cutting of a canal, the erection and storing of magazines 
or d^p6ts, and the grand mobilization of the forces by land and sea. 
III. The king's march from Susa, and the whole advance of the 
Persian forces through Asia and Europe, down to the point where 
the first active resistance on the part of the Greeks was to be 
encountered, or at least expected, on the frontier of Thessaly. These 
three great topics are treated with equal and complete assurance by 
Herodotus, but his methods are not equally sound, nor his results 
equally convincing, in regard to all three. We are, however, through- 
out in the presence of historical facts and of actual processes, nor is 
it difficult anywhere to discriminate between the more and the less 
probable elements in the record, and to attain, on many important 
points, a relative certainty, to restore at least the probable skeleton 
of the actual course of events. 

§ 2. I. The Causality of the War (cc 1-1 9). — (a) The real causes of the 
Persian war are not far to seek. Leaving out of account the eternal 
but somewhat threadbare opposition between East and West,^ and 
making little of the natural expansion of an imperial and conquering 
state, until some definite or natural limit is reached,* we can yet see 
enough in the immediate antecedents and circumstances of the Persian 
empire at the given date to render an invasion of European Greece 
the chief order of the day. (i.) The secular and substantial unity of 
the two sides of the Aigaian made an effort to unite them under one 
government inevitable to any state of imperial capacity, on either side. 
Moreover, the reaction of the free Republics of European Hellas upon 
the Greeks in Asia, subjects of the Persian king, could not but be a 
constant source of danger and disturbance to the Persian power, and 
called for active intervention on its part. Sparta, if the story be true, 
had already warned Kyros off the Asiatic Greeks,^ and Athens had 
certainly supported them in their recent revolt against the king ^ ; the 
permanent and undisturbed possession of the Asiatic side demanded 
a predominance upon the European main, (ii.) Nor should it be 
forgotten in this connexion that Persia was already something of a 
European power, and even, after a fashion, the paramount European 
power. Thrace and Makedon acknowledged the Persian suzerainty ; 
Thasos and other islands, reckoned to Europe, had been already 
incorporated in the empire. The navy-list of Xerxes is proof of the 
range and extent to which Persia might be already considered an 
Hellenic or phil-Hellenic monarchy. The Persian frontier already 
technically marched with Thessaly. Xerxes at Therme was still 

^ Not without some justification in aofuv : iJbid, yrjv -Hjv UepalBa dTodi^ofier 

Hdt. Cp. 7. 11 irpbKcvrai dytbw, Iva fj r^ Aids al$4pi ifiovp^ovaaw. 

rdde wdMTa irxd "EXKijci fj ixciva irdvTa ' Cp. Hdt. 1. 152. The message 

inrb TUpanci yitnfrcw rb ydp fiicov oddiv * Hands off' is nowhere again adduced 

T^ ix'^fnp iffri {Xerzes log,). aa a casus belli, 

3 7. 8 p6hw Tf0l€ . . oif^aM kw irrpeid- ^ if is Zdpdtt ^<rj9oXi} 7. 1. 
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within the confines of his own dependencies ; the true invasion begins 
not at the Hellespont, but at Tempe, nay, ultimately at Thermopylai. 
It is a long way indeed from Susa to Sparta,^ but no very far cry 
from Poteidaia to Athens ! (iii.) Again, more precisely, the previous 
expedition determined the sequel, and the check at Marathon could 
not be allowed to pass unrevenged. Not merely pride but policy 
might seem to dictate an effort to punish or to reduce the con- 
tumacious Athenians. Marathon unavenged must have reacted 
unfavourably upon the western provinces of the Persian empire, 
Makedon, Ionia, Egypt: who could tell how soon the Athenians 
might be encouraged, by impunity, to a repeated aggression? (iv.) 
The accession of a new king was but a reason the more for a warlike 
undertaking. The grandson of Kyros could ill afford to abandon the 
tradition of conquest without an effort ^ ; the time had not yet come 
when a Persian king could subside into the cares of domestic 
administration or become the mere puppet of palace intrigue. Was it 
not the great blood-letting on this very expedition which made the tamer 
Persian record of the next century and a half possible 1 (v.) More- 
over, the rather to encourage the new king to this undertaking, in the 
direction undoubtedly of least resistance, there were not wanting 
positive invitations and encouragements, by the mouths and in the 
persons of Greek refugees, or ambassadors, from Thessaly, from 
Athens, from Sparta, from Argos, promising a divided and weakened 
resistance, and even a partial welcome ; pledges, at least, of a dutiful 
subjection for the future, (vi.) Doubtless there were operating, 
besides, motives of personal ambition, hopes of spoil, captives, and 
fortune, not to forget the charm of adventure, which must ever make 
war attractive. Mardonios, as the leader of a war-party in the king's 
Council, is a sufficiently plausible figure. Whether there were any 
higher views of commercial policy and pacific settlement is a problem 
of more doubtful issue. Enough that, tested by the given antecedents 
and conditions, the invasion of Greece by Xerxes was a foregone 
conclusion. What rather called for explanation was the delay of a 
decade in the reinvasion of Hellas, after the miscairiage at Marathon. 
(b) The sense that here, in the delay, was a problem calling for 
solution is exhibited in the very opening of the Seventh Book, which 
represents Dareios as doubly resolved for the reinvasion of Athens 
upon a scale irresistible. A space of three years is indeed filled by 
vaster preparations, till in the fourth year the revolt of Egypt occurs 
still further to retard the king's vengeance on Athens, albeit making 
no change in his resolve ; only death supervenes to discharge Dareios 
of all further earthly undertakings. A disputed succession,^ and the 

1 Cp. 6. 60. 2. 10) and Plutarch, Mor, 488, teU a 

* Cp. 7. 8, 11. story in substantial a^eemcnt with one 

* On the question of the succession another, and widely differing from Hdt 
cp. note to 7. 2 and add : Trogus (Justin On four points they agree to di£fer from 
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prime urgency of the Egyptian revolt, may still further have postponed 
the re-opening of the Hellenic question ; but from the first Xerxes is 
represented as resolved to assume this legacy from his father; and 
here the Herodotean story sets in with an initial inconsequence, and 
foUovrs that up with a series of apocryphal marvels, which almost 
obliterate the simple rationale of the whole proceedings. 

(c) The inconsequence lies in the re-opening of the previous 
question after the king has taken his resolution to carry out his 
father's project for the conquest of Greece. The resolution of Xerxes 
is fully formed, in the first instance, before the re-settlement of Egypt ; 
and that successful achievement of his policy and arms would plainly 
form no ground for the abandonment of the other project, though the 
interval of time, secured between the king's first resolve for an 
Hellenic war, and his formal deliberations in Council, may ease the 
dramatic sequence. The inconsequence, however, is not exhausted 
above ; it extends to the reproduction, at the second stage, of argu- 
ments jpro and contra^ which must have been, or at least ought to have 
been, heard and considered or ever the king resolved upon the war 
at all. But human action is often far from consequent, and the 
problem remains whether the inconsequence here detected belongs to 
the king or to the historian, and is a defect in the character of Xerxes 
or in the composition of Herodotus. The highly artificial structure 
of the story, presently to be indicated throughout the context, might 
tempt us to suppose that only a genuine reminiscence, or tradition, of 
a change of purpose on the king's part could account for so obvious 
an inconsequence in the narrative, if, indeed, we had found Herodotus 
elsewhere and throughout careful to avoid such incoherence. But 
Herodotus is nothing if not inconsequent; and his inconsequence 
appears often traceable to mere variations in source, and the juxta- 
position of alternative stories. In the present case the main thread 
of the story may have passed originally from the decision of the king 
to invade Hellas (cc. 5-6) through the recovery of Egypt (c. 7) direct 

Hdt : — 1. The question of the succession three accounts agree that (1) there was 

arises only on the death of Dareios. a dispute oyer the succession, (2) decided 

2. It is decided judicially, and amicably, without violence or bloodshed, (3) chiefly 

by an arbiter. 3. The name of the elder by two arguments : (a) the iu$ matemum, 

brother of Xerxes is Ariamenes. 4. The (6) the post-regnal birth of Xerxes. Hdt. 

name of Demaratos and the supposed has perhaps coniused the questions of 

Spartan precedent are omitted. The^ appointing a vicegerent in the king's 

differ from each other in three parti- absence with the question of succession 

culars: — 1. Trogus makes the tudtKeAxta- to the throne, and antedated the effec- 

phemes, Plutarch the 5i«rourr^t Artabanos. tive decision in the case of Xerxes. He 

2. With Trogus the brothers have re- might do so the more easily, as the ques- 

coarse to a domesticum iudicttn ; with tion must have been often discussed, and 

Plutarch the ' Persians ' appoint the the absence of a bloody succession may 

dikasl : Xerxes at first objects, and would have suggested the inference that the 

prefer (like a true tyrant rf xXi/jBei ire- question had been effectively settled 

iroc^(6f) a popular court 8. In Trogus before the death of Dareios. Perhaps 

Atoasa does not act directly ; in Plutarch also there is some justification for the 

ahe is one of the dramati8 peraonae. All r5le assigned to Demaratos. 
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to the preparations for the great invasion (cc. 19 ff.) ; and the brilliant 
scenes intervening, which are laid in the king's Council-chamber and 
in the king's Bed-chamber (cc. 8-19), may have been derived from a 
different quarter, or be largely a free product of the historian's own 
fancy, added or inserted, perhaps not in the very first draft of the 
original work. 

Nowhere, indeed, does Herodotus appear to deal more freely with 
his materials or to procure a more artificial result than in this account 
of the king's deliberations upon the invasion of Greece (cc. 8-19). 
The scene is laid at Susa, about the year 483, and shifts from the 
Council-chamber to the Bed-chamber, and back again. The Greek 
exiles and their suite have disappeared ; the mise en schs is purely 
Persian ; the dramatis personae are the king, with his good genius and 
his evil genius, Artabanos, Mardonios, while in the background moves 
in and out a silent chorus of privy councillors. The drama comprises 
a diary of events for three days and three nights ; and the king's 
decision alternates between War, Peace and War. Speeches are 
delivered, for which Herodotus could hardly have authentic record ; 
a supernatural apparition, a vision capable of rhetoric, plays its rdle as 
one of the dramatis personae^ in accordance with Homeric analogy^ 
and the tradition of the Attic stage. ^ Thrice the Council meets by 
day, thrice the vision appears by night, and throughout, of course, the 
transactions are recorded and conducted in the best Ionic Greek. The 
whole passage is obviously dramatic, poetic, fictitious. How should 
Herodotus thus have known the secrets of the king's couch, and of 
the king's heart ? Or how report in exienso the speeches in council or 
in chamber? Who can treat seriously the supernatural machinery, 
or fail to discount the too obviously ethical contrasts between the wise 
and the foolish councillor ? The intensely Greek moral put into the 
mouth of Artabanos must be ascribed not to the spread of Hellenic 
influence at the Persian court, but to the dramatic devices of the 
writer. Perhaps nothing is more fatal to the historical claims of this 
passage than the detection of the literary origins and antecedents of 
the speeches.® 

Not but what even this passage may have had some historical 
antecedents, some partial justification, in actual transactions at the 
Persian court. Herodotus is not so poor an artist as to reject the 
advantage to be derived from reproducing realities, so far as attainable. 
He deals with real persons, with actual relations, with genuine 
influences and motives.' Where exactly authentic tradition ends 
and inference begins is as hard to determine as where inference 

^ The visions of Agamemnon, Hiad. banos are largely Greek, or Herodotean, in 

* e.g. wraith of Dareios in the Peraai, sentiment and Hhos, Historical authority 

' M. Hauvette, HirodoU (1894), recog- cannot be vindicated for the speeches 

nizea three very clear souvenirs dEschyU by their quality of verisimilitude, which 

in the speech of Xerxes, and admits that merely shows that Herodotus was a good 

the speeches of Mardonios and of Arta- artist. Cp. Introduction, § 11. 
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makes way for fancy and free creation. There is enough in the age 
of Artabanos, his relation to the king, and the trust committed to his 
charge, to account for the rdle assigned to him in this dramatic frag- 
ment, even if he had not really opposed the Thrakian expedition of 
Dareios, nor actually dissuaded Xerxes from adventuring in Greece. 
The part actually and undoubtedly played by Mardonios in Greece in 
479, as previously in 492, and the fate which overtook him at Plataia, 
are quite sufficient to account for his being made into the evil genius 
of Xerxes in legend, as he was undoubtedly the evil genius of Greece 
in fact, whether there was or was not a peace-party and a war-party 
at Susa in 483. It is almost absurd to cite such touches as the 
reference to the Magi,^ or even the mention of * Persian authors,' * for 
proofs of an historical contents to the story, as though such veri- 
similitudes were beyond the resources of Hhe prince of Ionian 
historians * ! Upon the whole we may conclude that this passage has 
little or no genuine history in it, where it differs or goes beyond the 
previous and probably independent passage, in which Mardonios 
appears, side by side with the Greek exiles, as advocating a war 
policy. That policy was probably never in doubt ; it was prescribed 
and inevitable all along, though the exact moment for the inception 
of the undertaking, the magnitude of the forces, the route, the plan 
of campaign, were doubtless matters of deliberation. Herodotus has 
treated his topic with undue freedom, and this passage is one of those 
which most tend to discredit his character as an historian, not because 
he is here sinning against light, but simply because he is doing his 
best according to his lights. This conclusion is doubtless an un- 
fortunate one, from some points of view, with which to start ; at the 
same time we may remember that Herodotus might easily know more 
of Greek, or semi-Greek, than of purely Persian situations and pro- 
ceedings, and that the subsequent course of his narrative brings him 
more and more within the region of the knowable and the known. 
In discussing this passage we have faced all but the worst that can 
be said against Herodotus' history of the Persian war ; it is a romance, 
a chapter from an historical novel, where he is dealing with Persian 
affairs from Persian sources. Yet it quickly improves in passing 
within the range of native Greek sources, and there is already a 
strongly marked difference upon the present topic between the longer 
passage, from which Greek agents and Greek sources are excluded, 
and the shorter passage, in which Demaratos and the Aleuads, 
Onomakritos and the Peisistratidai, have played their parts. The 
difference is all to the advantage of the latter.^ 

§ 3. III. TJie King's BotUe. — At the other end of the scale, for 
exactitude, verisimilitude, and historical value, are to be set the 
passages, which, taken together, give an account of the king's march 
from Susa to Therme, or rather of the king's route, from station to 

* c. 19. ' c 12. • cc. 8-19 compared with cc 5, 6. 
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station, so far as given, or implied, between those termini. The 
anatomy of the route must indeed be distinguished from the story, or 
stories, of the march, even as the determination to invade Greece has 
been distinguished from its romantic and imaginary setting. The 
route-map is involved in the narrative of the march, and that narrative 
itself is not a bare itinerary, but is embroidered with anecdotes, and 
enriched with incidents, of varying probability and significance, some 
of these passages, indeed, presenting data of importance for the light 
they throw upon questions of the organization, numbers, and character 
of the forces, and even upon general questions of policy and strategy. 
Detached from these more problematic elements the skeleton route 
emerges as one of the most certain results of Herodotean criticism, 
and carries with it, into certainty or high probability, many incidental 
items and consequences in the narrative. Here, too, the itinerary of 
the route grows in clearness and completeness as it approaches its 
terminus, and moves on to and over Greek soil. Between Susa and 
Sardes the route itself, like the march, is obscure and problematical ; 
from Sardes to Therme it is as sure and simple as the subsequent 
stages from Therme to Athens, at least in regard to the main questions. 
No doubt this result lies in the nature of the case, the march of Xerxes 
having followed, from Sardes to Athens, lines well within the ken of 
Greek travellers, and even perhaps known visually to Herodotus 
himself, at least from leading point to point. Some topographical 
error occurs even in this relatively well-known region of Thrace, or 
Chalkidike ^ ; but what is more surprising than the exceptional error 
is the general fulness and completeness of the topography. This result 
must surely be ascribed not so much to the records of the march of 
Xerxes, as to the permanent knowledge of this highway possessed in 
Athens, in Ionia, and in Hellas at large, and already enshrined in more 
than one prose authority.* But, whatever the sources of his knowledge, 
all credit belongs to Herodotus for his relatively full map of the 
Thrakio-Hellespontine regions, and, in diminishing quantity, for the 
general skeleton of the route of Xerxes from first to last. The march 
of Xerxes from Sardes to Athens is at least as clearly ascertained in 
the pages of Herodotus as the march of Hannibal from Saguntum to 
Trasimene in the pages of Poly bios and Livy : had Hannibal happened 
to start from Carthage, we might perhaps have found his route from 
Carthage to Gades and from Gades to Saguntum as dim and vague as 
the stages of Xerxes' route between Susa and Kritalla, between 
Kritalla and Sardes. Viewed in its whole extent between the points 
indicated, the march comprises seven stages geographically, of which 
three belong to Asia and three to Europe, while one may be assigned 
to the crossing. They run : — (i) From Susa to Kritalla ; (ii.) From 
Kritalla to Sardes ; (iii.) From Sardes to Abydos ; (iv.) From Abydos 

1 Cp. Commentary, 7. 22. 8, etc. 
^ Notably Hekataios. Op. Commentary, passim, and Introduction, § 10. 
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to Sestos; (v.) From Sestos to Doriskos; (vi.) From Doriskos to 
Akanthos ; (vii.) From Akanthos to Therme. It will be convenient to 
pursue the description of this route and the narrative of the march in 
detail, and to segregate the elements of anecdote, of incident, and of 
romance — for romance still recurs — from the strict way-bill or inventory 
of the road, and from the materials that find their proper uses under 
the heads of the Naval and Military organization of the expedition. 
The process will furnish at once an analysis of the text of Herodotus 
bearing upon these subjects, and a preliminary critique of the relative 
values of the various elements. 

(i.) From Susa to Kritalla in Kappadokia (c. 26). The king himself, 
with suite and escort, must have moved (summer of 481 RC.) from 
Susa, or one of his capitals, perhaps down the higher stages of the 
'Royal Road,' some fifty days' march at least, if the itinerary, or 
rather the stadiasmos, of the Fifth Book is to be trusted,^ to Kritalla, 
the first rendezvous for the forces. This journey of the king's is, 
indeed, an absolute blank in the pages of Herodotus, who might be 
taken to regard Kritalla as the true terminus a quo for the whole march. 
There was assembled, not indeed the total land-forces (6 Trcf^s atras^ 
c. 26), as Herodotus may seem to say in the first instance, but all or 
so much of the infantry, and no doubt all or so much of the cavalry, 
as formed the column or corps dHarmM that marched with the king 
in person — that is, as the sequel will show, about one-third of the 
total land-forces. At Kritalla, perhaps, the king awarded to one or 
other of the leaders of the Eastern contingents — Persians, Medes, 
Baktrians, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, and so forth — ^rewards 
or decorations according to the numbers and appearance of their 
musters ; and doubtless a review, perhaps more than one, took place 
at Kritalla, which must have been an open plain or champaign. 
Unfortunately the topographical identification of Kritalla still baffles 
our choriographers of Minor Asia, and the exact scene of the first 
mustering of the forces is still left vaguely ' in Kappadokia,' where 
Herodotus places it : Kappadokia itself being a somewhat elastic or 
elusive term upon the Herodotean map, east of Phrygia, and west of 
(Armenia and) Kilikia. With Herodotus the Halys is the frontier 
between Phrygia and Kappadokia ; but, then, the Halys itself is con- 
ceived as crossing Asia Minor south and north, and almost bisecting it 
from sea to sea.^ The subsequent narrative which carries the king 
across the Halys might seem to imply that Kritalla is to be sought 
north of the upper course of the Halys, and a further natural 
inference would be that the army advanced from Kritalla, and from 
the Halys by the * Royal Road.'^ But the clearer sequel shows that 
Xerxes approached Sardes from the south -east> and Hhe plain of 
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5. 52 f. and Appendix XIIL, ' This inference is, indeed, actually 

he Royal Road,' in my Herodotus made by W. M. Ramsay, Jlist. Geography 
IF.'FI. (1895). ^ 1. 72. of Ana Minor (1890), p. 41. 
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Tyana' has with some probability been identified as the site of 
!^talla.^ Tyana lies far to the south of Mount Argaios and the 
river Halys : to gain Tyana Xerxes would have had to turn south, 
leaving the Royal Road on the north, unless, indeed, he reached the 
plain of Tyana from the south through the Kilikian Gates. In any 
case the examination of the next and somewhat clearer stage will 
make it probable that Xerxes himself followed another than the Royal 
Road in his march from Kritalla to Sardes, if not from Susa to Kritalla. 
(ii.) Frcm Kritalla to Sardes (cc. 26-32).— If the * Royal Road' had 
been followed, the route would here have corresponded to the forty 
days' journey from Sardes given in reverse order by the stadiasmos of 
the Fifth Book. The crossing of the Halys favours the adoption of that 
route, but the crossing of the Halys might be an inevitable inference, 
arising from the historian's erroneous conception of the upper course 
of that stream. The crossing of the Maiandros before Sardes is reached, 
and the occurrence of Kelainai and Kolossai upon the line of march — 
places which certainly did not lie on the Royal Road — ^prove that 
Sardes was not approached by the Royal Road. To harmonize these 
indications in a sense favourable to Herodotus it is necessary to sup- 
pose, with Sir W. M. Ramsay, that Xerxes crossed the Halys by the 
Boyal Road, and at a later stage, for some unexplained reason, made 
a wide divergence to the south, and struck on Kelainai, the point 
from which onwards his route to Sardes is perfectly clear. It is much 
simpler to suppose, especially after placing Kritalla at or near Tyana, 
that the king's route through Asia Minor, from Kritalla to Sardes, lay 
wholly to the south of the Halys, and of the great central deserts and 
lakes, along a line roughly corresponding to the route of the Kyreian 
expedition in 401, or to the great trade-route, known later as the * High- 
way' (koivt) 686s), The stations Kelainai and Kolossai are identical with 
stages on the anabasis of Kyros, and the route of Kyros from Sardes 
to the Maiandros ford, and again from the Maiandros to Kolossai, was 
no doubt the same as the way pursued by Xerxes in reverse order. 
K3rros emerged ultimately after crossing 'Lykaonia' and part of 
Kappadokia at ' Dana ' (Tyana), but it would be rash to assume that 
his route between Kelainai and Tyana coincided throughout with that 
of Xerxes between the same points.^ From Tyana to Ikonion, through 
' Kappadokia ' and ' Lykaonia,' was (on Xenophon's showing) some 
55 *parasangs,' some nine to ten days' march, and here the route 
of Kyros may have coincided with that of Xerxes. Xenophon, 
indeed, names no towns upon the way between Ikonion (Kania) and 
Dana, or Tyana (Kizli-Hissar, near the modern Bor) : the route may 
have lain from Tyana along the line of the later Roman road, Tyana, 
Kybistra, Kastabala, Barata Iconium, which appears to correspond to 
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one of the modem routes,^ though not the most direct, or shortest.^ 
The modern route is reckoned at some fifty-three hours' going, say 
seven days' journey at the least for an ordinary traveller, a reckoning 
which may correspond sufficiently to the indications of the Anabasis^ 
where an army is in question. The great king will have moved even 
more slowly. Between Ikonion and Relainai, apparently a fortnight's 
march or more (92 parasangs), the AvuAasis places in order, going east- 
ward, Peltai, Keramon Agora, Kaystrupedion, Thymbrion, Tyriaion; 
but Kyros here goes out of the direct way northwards, and at Keramon 
Agora touches even the Koyal Eoad. Xerxes may have taken a more 
direct route. His line may have more nearly coincided with one of 
the modem routes between Konia (Ikonion) and Dineir (Kelainai), say 
Konia — ^Yalovach (Antioch) — Dineir,* a journey of forty-eight hours, 
or some six to eight days ; or, if we may mark the possible course by 
antique names, irrespective of a strict chronology, the king's route 
from Ikonion to Relainai may have passed by Tyriaion and Thymbrion 
to Kaystrupedion, or Ipsos : in this stretch of 40 parasangs, perhaps 
a seven or eight days' march, coinciding with the route of Kyros, of 
course in the reverse direction. From Kaystrupedion the king 
(having tumed the Sultan Dagh) moves south-west by Metropolis to 
Kelainai: a distance of some sixty Eoman miles or so, probably 
another week's work for the king's army. This route is easier but 
longer than the modem one above given.* 

Before Kelainai the king's route is dim and conjectural ; the only 
place named, Kritalla, cannot be certainly identified ; we cannot surely 
decide whether the king reached Kappadokia through the Kilikian 
Gates, or by the Royal Eoad; in either case, it is just possible to 
maintain that he traversed Phrygia by the Royal Road, and only struck 
down to Kelainai after crossing the Halys, albeit the alternative 
suggestion, that he advanced from Kritalla by a southern route, does 
far less violence to the natural probabilities. At Kelainai the king's 
route emerges into relative certainty, not merely because Herodotus 
supplies fuller data, but also because the march of Xerxes between 
Kelainai and Sardes exactly corresponds with that of Kjn^os, for 
which we have the complete stadiasmos of Xenophon. From Sardes 
to Kelainai is apparently a seven days' march for Kyros and his men 
(50 parasangs), though at that rate the pace is rapid ; the king will 
probably have required at least ten days to accomplish this section of 
his joiuney. In other respects there is no reason to differentiate the 

^ Wilson, Asia Minor (Murray 1895), an error in the Peutinger map regardinsr 

Route 52. the section between Ipsus (Julia) and 

* Cp. Ramsay, op. e. p. 857, and Metropolis, the map presenting altema- 
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march of Xerxes from the well-ascertained route of later times, and 
the bare data of Herodotus may be supplemented by names which, 
though representing later foundations, doubtless mark an ancient 
route, and even ancient settlements. From Kelainai to Kolossai 
(* 3 stathmoi, 20 parasangs,' Xenophon) the route would have followed 
approximately the existing line of railway from Dineir (Apameia- 
Kelainai) to Gonjeli (Laodicea ad Lyoum), past the salt lake Aji-tuz 
Geul (Anaua), through the ' celebrated ' Pass of Chardak, and down the 
valley of the Lykos.^ From Kolossai to the Maiandros-crossing (* 1 
stathmos, 8 parasangs,' Xen., a very long day's journey, probably a 
two days' march) the road apparently went down the left bank of the 
Lykos, past the site of the later Laodicea, already doubtless marked 
by a settlement, and crossing to the right bank of the river went on 
by Kydrara (Hierapolis),^ which with Herodotus is the Knotenpanki^ 
junction or fork, for two roads, the one leading down the Maiandros 
valley *to Karia-wards' — subsequently the first stage on the great 
road from Ephesos to Apameia, now marked by the railway line — the 
other to Sardes and the Maiandros-crossing, that then taken by the 
king. From Kydrara to the Maiandros-crossing would seem to be 
some four hours' march.^ From the Maiandros-crossing to Sardes 
Xenophon reckons 3 stathmoi, or 22 parasangs. It is apparently 
some sixty miles' distance, and presumably not less than four days^ 
march. In later days the road passed by Tripolis, Apollonis Hieron 
and Philadelphia, down the valley of the Kogamos.^ Herodotus names 
one city en route, Kallatebos, passed by Xerxes apparently the day 
before he entered Sardes, an indication which would scarcely 
accord with even the site of Philadelphia (Alashehr) ; but the import- 
ance of the site may justify the identification,^ despite the chronological 
obiter dictum of Herodotus. 

Thus the stage of Xerxes' march from Kritalla to Sardes, or rather 
the latter stages of it, from Kelainai to Sardes, are comparatively clear 
and full, and the actual route at least in this latter section ascertainable 
. with substantial accuracy. The use of this route by Xerxes i& 
incidentally confirmed by Xenophon,^ and Herodotus has had fairly 
trustworthy sources for the march, once it is within the horizon of the 
Ionian traders from Ephesos, Miletos, and the islands. The topo- 
graphical indications given by Herodotus on this route are not, 
however, sufficient to assure us that he had himself traversed it. 

^ Between Dineir and Appa the line ^ Rawlinson, note ad I, 

of rail lies rather to the north of the old ^ Andb, 1. 2. 9 im-avBa Zip^f 5re ^jr 

line of road ; cp. Wil8on, op. c, p. 105. ttjs 'EKKddos ip^Oelt ry fudxv <i»'fX'&pei 

^ Kydrara, altitude 1250 ft Wilson, \iyerat oUodo^ffirai raOrd re rA ^aaCKcia 

op, c p. 105. Kol rj)r KcXairwr ijcpdroXitf. That there 

* Ramsay's map {op. e. p. 104) errone- were buildinfl;s of Xerxes in Kelainai is 
ously identifies Hierapolis with Kallate- likel]^ enough ; that they were erected 
bos ; cp. Wilson, op. e. p. 107. on his return to Asia * after his defeat '^ 

* Cp. Ramsay, op. e. p. 49. (at Salamis) is less convincing. 
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The occurrence of the names, Kelainai, Anaua, Rolossai, Kydrara, 
Kallatebos ; the mention of the rivers, Maiandros, Katarraktes, Lykos, 
and of the salt lake Anaua ; even the more graphic description of the 
boundary -stone at Kydrara, the fork of the roads to Sardes and 
' Karia,' and the bon-bon manufactory at Kallatebos, do not transcend 
the possibility of second-hand information; and we may be almost 
sure that if Herodotus himself had ever been in Kelainai he would not 
have omitted to mention the palace built there by Xerxes. The anec- 
dote of Pythios, his interview with Xerxes at Kelainai, and the incident 
of the plane-tree at E^latebos, belong to the humours of the voyage, 
which must be tested on their own merits, and are sufficiently 
discussed in the commentary ; here they may be cited as illustration 
of the growing wealth of Herodotus, his sources for this portion of 
the way, and an indirect testimony to the route actually followed by 
the king. 

It may be added, however, that although clearly the king himself 
approached Sardes by the route Kelainai — Kolossai — Hierapolis — 
Philadelphia, and probably reached Kelainai from Tyana by a route 
passing south of the great central desert, or salt-district of Asia Minor, 
it is by no means necessary to bring all the forces, which reached 
Sardes in the autumn of 481 B.C. or the winter following, by one 
and the same route thither. The larger we suppose the muster at 
Ejritalla, the greater the probability that the host advanced westward 
by more than one route : one moiety perhaps by the great northern, 
or Royal Road, while the other made good its advance by the great 
southern route, which was destined more and more to supersede the 
other and perhaps older line, as the head centres of power and 
commerce shifted westwards.^ If levies from Asia Minor itself con- 
centrated at Sardes they too would have come, to a great extent, by 
the Royal Road, as the army-list itself would seem to imply ; possibly, 
however, these levies, at least in part, were appointed to meet the 
king at Abydos in the following spring, and malde their way thither 
on diverse roads, according to their places of origin. Of which more 
anon. 

The winter of 481-80 B.C. plainly was passed by Xerxes at Sardes, 
doubtless to a great extent in maturing the plan of invasion, pushing 
on the necessary works and preparations, and sounding the Greeks as 
to the probable reception to be expected by the Persians. To this 
point is expressly referred by Herodotus the mission of heralds into 
Hellas (7. 32), who only meet the Idng again at Therme (7. 131) ; and 
to this point we must refer the somewhat problematic story of the 
treatment of the Greek spies at Sardes (7. 1 46), which in Herodotus 
figures mainly as an illustration of the great king's whimsical 
magnanimity. On Greek tradition this residence of the king, still 

^ The road-making for the king's march need not be rigidly confined to Europe ; 
cp. p. 140 below. 
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undefeated, and busy with organizing the great invasion, made 
apparently less impression than the residence at Sardes a year later, 
after Xerxes had fled discomfited from Salamis, and when his military 
and material repulse already repeated itself for Greek observers in his 
moral corruption and collapse. 

From Sardes onwards, when the march is resumed in the foUowing 
spring, we are conscious of fuller sources, stronger tradition, and a 
growing suggestion of personal acquaintance, more or less intimate, 
with the region traversed. There are other proofs of a first-hand 
acquaintance, on the part of Herodotus, with the Hellespont; and 
his meticulous choriography in Thrace and Makedon attests the 
high state of practical information about these regions, long known to 
Greek writers and travellers, thick sown with Greek settlements, and 
at the very time, when Herodotus was writing his history, incorporated 
in the alliance of Athens. To this stage still belong such romantic 
stories as the sequel to the Pythios' anecdote, and the dramatic 
conversation between Xerxes and Artabanos at Abydos on the 
Hellespont, beside the more plausible incidents of the visit to Troy, 
the sacrifice at Nine Ways, the excursion to Tempe. This whole 
passage also affords numerous hints, and larger sections, which supply 
the chief materials for estimating the numbers and organization of 
fleet and of army, the order of march, and the strategic ideas governing 
the whole movement Ignoring for the present the anecdotal and 
romantic incidents, and postponing the employment of the last group 
of indications, until we come to discuss the strictly military aspects of 
the story, we may proceed to reconstruct the king's route to Therme, 
with all but complete fulness and accuracy, and a consequent brevity 
and freedom from debate. 

(iii.) Sardes to Abydos (7. 40-44). Here first occurs in the text of 
Herodotus a description of the actual column upon the march (cc. 40- 
41), as well as something approaching to an exact way-bill, though 
without precise indications of time or distance (cc. 42, 43). The 
route passes out of Lydia into Mysia by crossing the river KaikoB, 
but the exact route from Sardes to the KiEukos is not clearly indicated. 
On the assumption that the whole army moved upon one road — 
which is plainly the assumption of Herodotus^ — that road was 
presumably the easiest one, down the valley and over the col to 
Smyrna — the line of the modem railway makes a detour round 
Sipylos — and then northwards by the coast-road past Kyme and 
Myrina. Possibly a second column moved by a more direct line 
inland, from Sardes to the Kaikos ; before the army reaches Abydos 
there is to be found an unconscious hint of some such arrangement. 
The march from Sardes to the Kaikos-crossing would not have 
occupied the king less, presumably, than six days. No incident is 

^ e.g. in the story of the treatment of the son of Pythios, 7. 89. 
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recorded for this section, except the scene on leaving Sardes ; nor is 
any place en route expressly named : Smjnma,^ or, if the king kept to 
the Hermos vaUey with Mount Sipylos on his left, Magnesia, if not 
both, must have been touched ; and between Magnesia, or Smyrna, 
and Kyme the Hermos must have been crossed before the Kaikos 
was reached, though Herodotus does not specify this crossing. 

Once across the Raikos and in Mysia, the topographical indica- 
tions determining the route multiply. From the Kaikos the king 
moves by Atarneus to Karene, passing a mountain, of Kane, on the 
left hand, i.e. plainly going inland from the coast, between Karene 
and Adramytteion. If Karene is correctly placed on Kiepert's map,^ 
it would lie about two marches south of Adramytteion ; Antandros, 
also named, lies one day's march beyond. That from Antandros 
Xerxes passed Mount Ida upon the left, so reaching the river 
Skamandros and Troy, is a questionable assertion. The easier route 
must have followed the coast, round the promontory of Lecton past 
Grargara, Assos, Larissa, Sigeion; from ^tandros to Sigeion, or to 
the Skamandros-crossing between Sigeion and Ilion, could hardly 
have been less than a week's march. The statement regarding Ida, 
however, might be an unconscious indication that a part of the army 
moved direct from Antandros to Abydos, by a second and inland line. 
Prom the Skamandros Xerxes visits old Troy, an incident which 
implies that he and the men with him crossed that river on its lower 
course. From Ilion to Abydos the king's route passes Rhoiteion, 
Ophryneion, and Dardanos ; three days, or four at most, would have 
sufficed to take the king by easy stages from Troy to Abydos. 
Upon the whole the king will have taken from three to four weeks 
to carry the land-forces from Sardes to the Hellespont, even if his 
following be reduced to a single corps (Tarmde. Probably Abydos was 
the rendezvous for a considerable number of the forces, and the ttvo 
days occupied in crossing might be explained as an unconscious 
homage to the composition of the forces at this point, where they may 
have comprised not merely the levies brought by Xerxes from 
Kritalla to Sardes, but levies from Asia Minor itself, which met 
the king at the Hellespont. 

Abydos is certainly in the pages of Herodotus the first point 
where the fleet and the army come into direct touch, and Xerxes has 
view of the water-way covered with vessels, as well as of the plain 
of Abydos and the neighbouring heights and headlands occupied by 
masses of men. The ports and harbours of Asia Minor had been 
filled, the winter long, with ships and their manning; a portion of 
the fleet had perhaps supported the engineering works on the 
Hellespont and at Athos ; a portion of the fleet may even have 
moved in the spring, from Miletos and Ephesos and Smyrna and other 

^ Or its roiiiB, cp. Strabo 646. * Formae Orbia ArUiqui (1894), iz. E. d. 
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points along the coast, to the Hellespont parallel with the king's 
movement from Sardes. The Hellespontine contingent at least may 
have put in at Abydos. The mustering and early movement of the 
fleet have left no impress upon the traditions in Herodotus, and the 
fleet makes its first appearance in his pages at Abydos, apparently 
in full force, and of a suddea But that the whole navy mustered 
at Abydos is fairly incredible. Reason will presently appear for 
thinking that the full forces of the king first came together at 
Doriskos, and were there organized. But in the pages of Herodotus, 
the account of the advance of the Persians is complicated, from 
Abydos onwards, by the double series of movements, on sea and 
on land, of fleet and of army, both of which are duly indicated in 
the text of Herodotus. 

(iv.) Abydos to Sestos (17 StdPaa-is rov 'EAAt/ottovtov, cc. 54-56). — 
The actual crossing concerns, indeed, only the land-forces, as the fleet 
was not directly engaged, except perhaps in guarding the passage. 
The minute topography of the bridges is elsewhere discussed.^ 
The distance is given as seven stades of water-way, to which must 
be added the distance covered on land either side the straits from 
bivouac to bivouac for every several contingent ^ The time occupied 
is variously stated by Herodotus at two days, at seven days and 
36ven nights, and at a whole month.^ These items, of course, proceed 
from various sources, and belong to independent accounts, not 
rationalized by Herodotus into a consistent whole. The last and 
largest estimate is probably not much in excess of the whole period 
occupied in and about the Hellespont, from the king's arrival at 
Abydos to his departure from Sestos. The passage of the HeUespont 
is marked by solemn religious formalities, where the facts must be 
carefully distinguished from the motives conjectured by Herodotus.* 
A new disposition of the forces takes place at Abydos, according to 
Herodotus, the baggage-train and camp-followers all crossing by the 
one bridge (on the Aigaian side), and the fighting men, in a new 
order, by the other bridge (on the side of the Pontos). The order 
of march for the fighting men is in itself more probable than the 
order given for the departure from Sardes: the separate apportion- 
ment of army and baggage-train to the bridges is probable enough, 
and perhaps based upon HeUespontine memories; while the assignment 
of the bridge on the side of the Pontos to the fighting men places 
them at the head of the column on the European side: a more 
proper position than their order in the procession out of Sardes. 

(v.) Sestos to Doriskos (cc. 57-60.) — ^The fleet, or so much of it as 

^ See notes 7. 33-36. ** With the ceremony and offerings of 

^ The Heptastadion may be an under- Xerxes at the Hellespont may be com- 

estimate ; cp. notes to 7. 34. pared the performances of Alexander at 

' Two dajs, 7. 54, 55 ; seven days the same place ; cp. Arrian, Atiab, 1. 

and seven mghts, 7. 56 ; a whole monui, 12. 6. 

8. 51. 
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had entered the Hellespont for the review at Abydos, must have made 
its way out again (SW.), rounded the promontory of Elai(is, and then 
struck almost due north, across the mouth of the bay of Melas, for 
the promontory of Sarpedon (Sa/wnySovtiy a#c/wy, Hdt.), and so, still making 
northwards, for the mouth of the Hebros, and the plain of Doriskos, 
where it may have awaited the army. The distance from the opening 
of the Hellespont to * the beach hard by Doriskos ' (tov alyiaXhv rhv 
Trpoa-^x^o- ^opurKtfi) cannot be much above 50-60 R. miles, or 400-500 
stadia, i.e. an easy day's voyage on Herodotus' own showing (4. 86). 
The site is further marked for Herodotus by the Samothrakian colonies, 
or forts. Sale and Zone, and defined as extending (westwards) as far 
as the promontory Serreion. The locality is absolutely identified as 
the plain immediately west of the river Hebros (Tusla), the plain of 
Eomigik, Doriskos itself was a Persian fortress dating (according to 
Hdt) from the Persian annexation of Thrace in 512 B.C. As it is 
not likely that the whole Persian fleet had entered the Hellespont, we 
may suppose that Doriskos was the rendezvous to which the greater 
portion of the fleet in the first instance resorted, perhaps two of the 
three squadrons of which, as will hereinafter appear, the naval arm 
was composed.^ 

The land-forces had in point of distance at least twice as far to 
cover between Sestos and Doriskos as the fleet, and would, of course, 
also move very much more slowly : the march can hardly have been 
accomplished in less than ^yQ or six days. The geographical indica- 
tions given by Herodotus are precise, and an appreciation of the 
geographical facts is shown in the record that the fleet was bidden 
await the army at the Sarpedonian promontory, and that the army at 
starting moved in a direction opposite to that taken by the fleet. 
From Sestos the land-route lies up the Chersonese, passing the tomb 
of Helle on the right, leaving the city of Kardia on the left, but going 
straight through Agora (later Lysimacheia). This stretch might 
represent a two days' march. From Agora the army rounds the head 
of the gulf of Melas, crosses the river, and then, moving westwards, 
passes Ainos and Lake Stentoris, crosses the Hebros — a detail omitted 
by Herodotus — ^and so reaches the plain of Doriskos, to find the fleet, 
and any forces the fleet may have conveyed thither, already there. 

The plain of Doriskos is, with Herodotus, the scene of the number- 
ing and organization of the host, and the organization of the host is 
the occasion for a detailed description, all which wiU be considered 
more conveniently in another connexion.^ The length of the patise at 
Doriskos is unfortunately not specified, but it cannot have been 
insignificant. Doriskos is in the narrative of Herodotus the most 
important station, from the military point of view, upon the king's 
march between Sardes and Therme. If we could implicitly accept the 

* Cp. Diodoros 11. 8. 7. « § 5 infra. 
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Herodotean record, Xerxes reached Doriskos at the head of a vast 
mob, and left it at the head of an organized army. It will be shown 
liereafter that such a record involves palpable misconceptions; but 
the misconceptions are based probably upon genuine tradition, 
especially vivid and accessible for the portion of the king's march, 
which led him through the Thrakian district of Athenian influence 
and subsequent empire. 

(vi.) Doriskos to Akanthos (cc. 108-121). — The geographical indica- 
tions for this portion of the march are especially thick ; cities, tribes, 
rivers, lakes, mountains, mines and bridges are all named in succession, 
and a special deed of horror is associated with the Persian crossing of 
the Strymon at Nine Ways. Two points of especial significance are 
recorded of the king's march : the army and the fleet are in touch 
throughout the advance from Doriskos to Akanthos, and the army 
moves, according to Herodotus, through this section of the way — and 
apparently through this section only — in three separate columns, and 
on three more or less parallel roads. Both points require, however, 
important modification and readjustment, if they are to fit the real 
conditions. The tripartition of the land-forces, even if originating at 
Doriskos, is certainly not to be confined to this one short section of 
the march; and not more than one of the three columns can be 
supposed to have accompanied the fleet as far as Akanthos : the two 
inner columns will certainly have moved straight on from Ennea 
Hodoi and the Strymon to Therme. It may also be doubted whether 
the fleet and the nearest shore column moved from point to point 
with an absolute synchronism, as the fleet would easily make each 
point at least twice as rapidly as the army.^ 

This section of the advance falls naturally into two subdivisions : 
(i.) from the Hebros and Doriskos to Abdera and the Nestos ; (ii) 
from Abdera and the Nestos to Akanthos, or rather perhaps to 
Akanthos for the fleet, and to Ennea Hodoi and the Strymon for the 
army. These subdivisions are to some extent reflected in the narrative 
of Herodotus, in which Abdera figures as of some especial importance, 
(i.) One column may have moved along the coast by the cities named, 
the Samothrakian forts (Sale, Zone, previously named), and the most 
westerly and important Mesambria (perhaps a halting-place), and so 
on across the Lissos, by Stryme (a Thasian settlement), Maroneia and 
Dikaia to Abdera, that side the Nestos : the fleet might in one day 
have accomplished this distance, which the army can scarcely have 
traversed in less than four days ; but Abdera and the mouth of the 
Nestos may well have been a common station for the fleet and the 
shore column. The other two columns, into which Herodotus divides 
the king's army on the march through Thrace, must have moved by 
routes further inland : the remarkable enumeration of Thrakian tribes 

^ It is just conceivable that there third column being conveyed on ship- 
were only two marching columns, the board. 
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a pause correctly, but must not be allowed to rule out similar under- 
takings for earlier stages of the march. But this problem, though 
not a large one, may be more conveniently discussed in the next 
ensuing section, than as a mere appanage to the record of the king's 
march. 

§ 4. II. Of far less certain and ascertainable quality than the 
route of the Persian forces from Sardes (or Kritalla) to Therme, are 
the Herodotean accounts of the actual preparations for the campaign, 
including those measures which were necessary to make the march 
itself possible, such as the cutting and levelling of roads, the building 
of bridges, the digging of canals, the erection and storing of d^pdts 
and magazines, all culminating in the actual mobilization of the forces 
by sea and land, with the lists of the army and navy so mobilized. 
On the last topic, indeed, Herodotus gives elaborate and more or less 
systematic information, which demands the closest and most minute 
scrutiny. On the prior group of topics Herodotus gives but incidental 
information, expanding here and there into a more elaborate passage, 
as that concerning the Hellespontine bridges, or the Athos canal. 
It will be convenient to envisage separately here the engineering and 
commissariat arrangements in the first place, and to deal at greater 
length with the account of the levie en masse. 

(a) Engineering vxrrks : (i.) Eoad-making. — Tradition had preserved 
for Herodotus only the most notable instances, or reminiscences, as of 
the bridges and the canal ; the remainder is taken for granted, or but 
incidentally mentioned ; yet enough remains to suggest that much has 
been omitted or forgotten. Only for the district between Makedon 
and Thessaly does Herodotus happen to specify expressly any road- 
making ; ^ but it is not unreasonable to suppose, especiaUy in view of 
the bridges and canal, that the road question was not neglected, either 
through Thrace or Asia Minor ; that improvements were undertaken, 
and even new roads, or sections laid or cleared, along the main line 
of advance, though this less sensational work has left little impression 
upon the Greek tradition. Only in Thrace is a hint preserved of 
local admiration for the European extension of the Royal Eoute : ^ we 
may, however, suspect that in Asia Minor the great southern route, 
from Tyana to Apameia, was to some extent improved for the king's 
use upon this occasion. The Strymon was not the only river bridged, 
perhaps, nor is Herodotus' list of the fortified d6pdts and magazines 
complete. The prominence given to the two chief works of the Persian 
engineers has probably obscured a great deal of useful but less 
astonishing work all along the route. The rapidity with which the 
Persian advance seems to have been effected implies no less.^ 

^ 7. 131 tA yiip 8ii Spot rd MaKtBoviKbp Bpf^ixn oiyr* iTtaxtlpovai ffiftoirral t€ fuyd- 

iKtipe T^ ffrparirit rpinffiopls, Ua ra&rg Xwt t6 /xixp*' ^A^* Cp. Xenophon, Hell, 

di^ljl dToo-a ii ffrpartii it HtppaifioOt, 4. 2. 8. 

' 7. 115 r^ M 6d6ir roArrfv r^ poffiKe^ ' Alexander in 834 B.o. moved from 

Sip^ rbp ffrparbf ^a^e oUrt avyx^wwi. Pelk (?) to Seetos in 20 days ; but his 
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In regard to the two chief works, the Hellespontine bridges and 
the Athos canal, the simple matter of fact has to be distinguished — 
as so often with Herodotus — from the rationale or motivation assigned 
by Greek tradition, popular or literary. If the fact be granted, 
the further question arises, how far a true description has been 
preserved, or is recoverable, of the particular works in question. Of 
the existence of the bridges and the canal Herodotus, as the repre- 
sentative of Greek tradition, has indeed not the shadow of a doubt ; 
but the fantastic element in the motives, to which he ascribes these 
great works, and the inadequacy of his descriptions of them, from a 
practical or scientific point of view, have tended to aggravate the 
incredulity with which the traditions concerning them have been 
received.^ Curiously enough, the bridges over the Hellespont have 
never excited so much scepticism as the actual digging and use of the 
canal, though the former were ez hypothesi quickly destroyed, and from 
the nature of the case have left not a wrack behind, while the latter 
invited, and still invites, the test of local verification. Of the two 
achievements the bridges were certainly the greater triumph of 
engineering skill : the incredulity with which the story of the Athos 
canal has been received arose partly from a misconception of the 
exact line of the work, and partly perhaps from the apparent 
inadequacy of motive for the work, and the disproportion between the 
efforts put forth and the permanent gain. In both respects it is 
possible on reflexion to abate the prejudice ; and criticism, while show- 
ing that the Herodotean descriptions leave much to be desired, and 
that the Herodotean rationale is fantastic and inconsequent, may end 
by adhering, as firmly as Herodotus himself, to the main facts, that 
the bridges were built and that the canal was digged. 

(ii.) The bridging of the Hellespont: (a) The fad.— It might be 
argued that the bridging of the Hellespont, a vast undertaking, was 
superfluous, with the fleet there ready to convey men and horses 
across; that the story of the bridges is no more than a legend 
generated of a metaphor. The fleet itself is the bridge of boats upon 
which the army crossed, the yoke of cords and timber which the 
king laid upon the neck of the sea.^ For such criticism in excdsis 
there are precedents in recent research, and there may be instances 
to which it is applicable ; but in the present case it was a manifest 
absurdity. Even the most poetic description of the bridge is perfectly 
definite as to the nature of the object ; and the prose tradition leaves 

army only numbered some 40,000 men, " Cp. oracle quoted by Hdt 8. 77. 

and probably a portion of it was sent Aischyl. Persai 69 ff. Atvod4fffjufi <rx€ilg. 

on in advance ; cp. Anian, Anab, 1. 12. xopdii^v ifitlyj/as \ 'AOafiatn-lSos "EXXas | 

3-5. xo\^OfjL4>op ddifffia i^rybv dfi<f>tpa\^p oi- 

^ As bv Demetrios of Skepsis and x^*'^ irdyrov, Cp. further 11. 112, 130, 

Juvenal in ancient times, by Stein, 721-8,734-6,744-60. The oracle (Bakis) 

Wecklein and others in modem \ cp. in Hdt. 8. 21 might be earlier than the 

Haavette, H&rodoU (1894), pp. 290 fL Aischylean references ; cp. notes ad I, 
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no room for doubt, in a case where neither natural nor mechanical 
impossibilities are in question. The record of the loss and destruction 
of the first pair of bridges, the account of the rebuilding, the descnption 
of the actual passage, the subsequent destruction of the bridges before 
the advent of the Greeks, and the part played by the Bridge-motive, 
so to speak, throughout the history of the naval operations, form in 
themselves a sufficient body of testimony. To these points may 
now be added the recently recovered name of the architect^ The 
Hellespontine tradition in regard to the bridges must have been 
vivid and notorious. The ropes at Athens were eloquent, if not 
absolutely conclusive, witnesses.* Not less convincing to us may be 
the consideration that the passage of the Hellespont by the bridges 
is almost essential to the rapid advance of the Persian host, otherwise 
inexplicable. Moreover there was good precedent for this bridge- 
building in the bridges over the Bosporos and over the Danube, 
unless we are prepared to dismiss those substantial erections into the 
limbo of fictions, to which, indeed, they lead, in the pages of 
Herodotus.^ Unless there were something in the actual description 
of the bridges to condemn them as impossible figments, we have no 
reason to doubt their historical reality ; yea, even in that case, while 
the actual form and structure of the bridges might be irrecoverable, 
the fact of their brief existence would remain. The description, 
however, though leaving much to desire, may be taken nevertheless 
to confirm the bare fact in question. 

(b) The description of the bridges. — ^Herodotus has complicated his 
description of the bridges by adopting a quasi-Homeric method of 
narrating the actual process of construction, and so attempting to 
rebuild the bridges before his reader's eyes. The result is disastrous ; 
no bridge could ever have come into being by the process, or series 
of successive acts, enumerated by Herodotus. There are plainly in 
Herodotus two bridges, and the building of each of these bridges 
proceeds in four great acts, of which the last comprises some four or 
five subordinate and successive actions. (1) The 'synthesis* of boatSy 
pentekonters 'and triremes ' (360 and 314 respectively for each bridge), 
of course with their stems upstream. How this synthesis was 
accomplished Herodotus does not specify, nor what the relative 
positions of the triremes and the pentekonters. (2) The anchoring of 
the bridges. Each bridge must have been separately anchored, and 
two sets of anchors must have been applied to each bridge, though 
Herodotus does not say so, and his reason for the anchoring, not the 
current but solely the winds, is obviously inadequate. Herodotus 

^ Harpalos, possibly identical with the and fame of the Samian were preserved 

Greek astronomer of the name ; cp. Diels, by the picture in the Heraion. 

LaUreuliAlexandrini,BeT\m,l90ifp.S. « xj/if o ioi 

The omission of the name by Hdt. is "^^' ^' ^^^' 

puzzling, especially in view of his nomina- ' Hdt 4. 83, 85, 87, 88-89, 97, 98, 

tion of Mandrokles, 4. 87. But the name 118, 136-142. 
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adds here a notice of the gap between the triremes and the pentekonters 
left for the purpose of lowing ships to pass up and down the 
Hellespont. As a permanent arrangement this gap is an impossibility. 
I have conjectured that the pentekonters in each bridge were bound 
together, and formed a detachable portion or raft, which could be 
slipped from its place, and drawn back again into position.^ 
(3) The iuying and tightening of the cables. To each bridge are assigned 
six cables, two of flax, or hemp, and four of papyros, and these are 
now, according to Herodotus, drawn taut by capstans, or windlasses, 
on shore, verily a marvellous performance, if we are to conceive each 
of these ropes as upwards of a mile long. (4) The roadway. The 
passage is now bridged, but the roadway across the bridge, in each 
case, has yet to be laid : this is apparently accomplished by a succession 
of five distinct processes. First, wooden planks, which have been, 
of course, previously prepared, are laid across the six cables, apparently 
conceived as lying upon the triremes and pentekonters. Secondly,^ 
the planks, or logs, so placed, are bound together, apparently by a 
fresh set of cables, not further described. Tldrdly, upon the flooring 
so created brushwood, in faggots perhaps, is laid, and, fourthly, upon 
this floor earth is deposited, and stamped or pounded into a compact 
surface. Finally, the roadway of the bridge, in each case, is completed 
by side walls, or parapets, drawn along each side, its full length, of 
a material and structure not further specified. 

This report, as it stands, is inadequate and unintelligible; it is 
neither a coherent account of the process of bridge-building, nor is it 
a visual description of the bridge, or bridges, as completed; but it 
obviously contains a large amount of usable material for the ideal 
reconstruction of the bridges, and it is not in all respects equally 
unsatisfactory. The fourth, or last stage, suggests a concrete image. 
We see the roadway of this bridge, or that, guarded on either side 
by a close palisade, or barrier, as high as a man, and presenting a 
smooth surface of earth, which miist have been quickly converted 
into clouds of dust, unless kept constantly watered, an easy task 
under the circumstances. The basis of this roadway may have been 
formed of carefully selected faggots, of one kind or another, laid upon 
a flooring of logs, firmly bound together. No bolts, nails, rivets, 
pegs, pins, or any such devices are mentioned in connexion with 
the structure.^ The attachment of these logs to the underlying 
cables is problematic : were they bound thereon, or were they in any 
direct connexion whatever with the cables? Herodotus' conception 
of the relation of the cables and their purpose, throughout, seems 

^ The text is in doubt ; cp. 7. 36. 12. clear; it would better nm : ttjs Wfr^/wyt: 

There are, it may be remarked here, six r^t Si h-ifnfs ttjs z : tAj Bk xpbt i<rxip7js 

or eight textual problems in the chapter, re van H. : eadem mihi occurrerant. 

for which see App. Crit. The critical * But cp. Aischylos, l.c mpra^ iroXiJ- 

note on 7. 36. 10 is, perhaps, not quite yofupoy. 
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somewhat obscure. This obscurity dominates the three previous 
stages in the bridge -building, as formulated above. In the third 
stage the six cables in each bridge are stretched taut by the wind- 
lasses or capstans. Whether these six cables run across the whole 
length of the bridge, whether the cables of each sort are used con- 
tinuotisly throughout the whole length, whether the cables are 
attached to the vessels or lie upon them independently, are all unsolved 
problems. The anchorage of the bridges as described by Herodotus 
is unintelligible. He assigns one set of anchors on the right hand 
to the one bridge, and another set of anchors on the left hand to the 
other bridge : this arrangement is absurd, unless the two bridges 
were so bound together as to make virtually one structure. He 
gives as reason for the anchorage not the current but the winds. > 
Here, as in the remarks on the </>pay/xo$, on the SuKirkoos, and on 
the orientation of the triremes and pentekonters in the first instance, 
he passes from description to theory, and becomes thereby doubly 
questionable. As to the anchorage, further, it is not clear whether 
each vessel is anchored, or whether the whole structure is anchored 
by a smaller number of huge anchors. How any interval can be 
left in the bridge, * between the pentekonters and triremes,' for 
other vessels to pass through is not explained. The first stage of 
all is equally obscure. Is the * synthesis* of triremes and pentekonters 
independent of the cables ? Are the vessels in position across the 
waterway before the cables are brought into work ] Are the bridges 
constructed across the waterway, or is the bridge first of all con- 
structed, and then swung into position? From which side of the 
straits is the work begun, or is it conducted equally from both sides ? 
All these, and other questions, remain obscure in the narrative of 
Herodotus. 

To reconstruct the bridges conjecturally, without mechanical 
experience or knowledge, one might suggest that the 'synthesis' of 
triremes and pentekonters, or perhaps the ' syntheseis,' took place along- 
shore, the pontoons so formed being floated, or towed out into the 
straits, and securely anchored. The alternative is to picture each 
vessel as separately anchored, an arrangement presenting almost 
insuperable difficulties from the strength of the current, and the depth 
of the waterway. Whether either bridge in its whole length was 
completely constructed and floated out, or whether the bridges were 
made in sections, and the sections joined, may be an open question : 
the latter alternative looks the more probable t<^ an unprofessional 
eye. The distance or interval between each vessel forming the bridge 
is not stated : was there any, or were not the vessels touching, broad- 
side to broadside 1 Three hundred and sixty triremes, so arranged, 
might easily fill a space of 2600 yards,^ so that, even with some fifty- 

' At 20 feet for the outside width, not an over-estimate ; cp. Torr, Ancient Ships 
(1894), p. 22. 
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oared galleys introduced, we may conceive the space from shore to 
shore as completely filled in with a line of ships lying side by side. 
The use of the pentekonters is not explained by Herodotus. It may 
be that the pentekonters, lashed together, formed a small section of 
either bridge, which could be slipped from its place and floated down- 
stream, in order to admit the passage of merchant and other craft up 
and down, the section being drawn back into its place by cables, when 
the bridge was to be used. This arrangement would, however, make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to suppose that the main cables were 
stretched from shore to shore, or extended along the whole length of 
the bridge. An alternative presents itself in the supposition that the 
majority of the vessels composing the bridges were pentekonters, and 
that triremes were introduced only where it was necessary to provide 
for a gap, or passage, in the bridge, the cables and roadway being 
then carried over the larger and higher vessel, and a gap being left 
not between the triremes and the pentekonters but between one 
trireme and another ; the roadway extending above like a veritable 
bridge, and vessels and boats passing underneath, of course with masts 
and sails lowered. A third, but less probable, alternative presents 
itself, viz. that one bridge was composed whoUy of pentekonters and 
the other wholly of triremes. This is not the conception of Herodotus, 
or he would have put it more clearly ; nor is it easy to suggest a reason 
for such a difference in the structure of the two bridges. Herodotus 
appears to conceive the cables as laid, and held taut, from the one 
shore to the other shore ; but this arrangement appears both 
superfluous and mechanically questionable ; and there is, perhaps, in 
his mind a confusion between two kinds of bridges, a suspension-bridge 
of a type not uncommon in the East, but inapplicable to a passage of 
the dimensions of the Hellespont, and a pontoon-bridge, the only kind 
of bridge suitable to the conditions. The immense cables, which 
undoubtedly existed at Athens in his time, and the capstans or 
windlasses, remains of which may have been visible still at Abydos and 
at Sestos, had perhaps been used for towing the pontoons into position, 
or for mooring them from the shores ; but to pull a great cable taut 
from shore to shore across a mile of sea would have been a mechanical 
achievement transcending even the forces at the disposal of the great 
king. 

The variety of possibilities and alternatives thus presented in regard 
to the actual structure and character of the bridges, the real existence 
of which at the time and place certified is not in dispute, shows in 
itself how much the Herodotean description of the bridges, aa 
mechanical works of engineering skill, leaves to be desired. Nor does 
Herodotus enable us to decide with complete assurance the exact spots 
on either coast where the ends of the bridges were attached to the 
shores, nor does he specify whether the roadways were parallel to 
each other, or at an angle. The orientation of the vessels stem and 
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stern, rod /ikv Hovtov iiriKafya-Cas tov 8k EXXt/ottoi^oi' icara poovy 
suggests indeed that Herodotus conceived the Hellespont as forming 
an angle with the Euxine, which is correct enough, but does not enable 
us to locate the bridges by reference to the course of the current. 
Prima facie the words imply that the vessels individually were parallel 
to the current, and to the shores also ; and there is no hint in Herodotus 
that the current in the Hellespont crosses from shore to shore. The 
abutment of the bridges on to a promontory upon the European side is, 
however, an absurdity gratuitously foisted on Herodotus ^ ; the bridges 
must have abutted upon a plain or valley, and it is possible that they 
were not parallel, but crossed the straits at an angle of which the apex 
was Abydos, abutting on the European shore on either side of a 
headland.^ 

(c) MoHvaiion. — Herodotus treats the bridges over the Hellespont, 
and presently the Athos canal, as evidences and exhibitions of the 
pride and folly of the Persian despot, still further displayed in his 
wanton insults to the elements. The bridges had an adequate 
strategic justification ; by no other means could so large a force have 
advanced so rapidly, and the possibility of such undertakings had already 
been demonstrated by Dareios in his European campaign. The 
bridging of the Hellespont was the natural sequel to the bridging of . 
the Bosporos. Whether Xerxes hoped to maintain the bridges 
permanently as a strategic and commercial highway is more doubtful, 
and far from the thought of Herodotus, though not in itself an idea 
to be dismissed as absurd. 

(iii.) The Athos Canal — (a) The fact has been challenged again and 
again both in ancient and modem times, even by those who have 
credited the far more ambitious and difficult feat of bridging the 
Hellespont. This scepticism may in part have proceeded from a mis- 
conception of the exact line of the canal, and an erroneous assumption 
that the canal pierced Mount Athos itself. For such an error there 
is no excuse in the text of Herodotus, and the literary tradition, 
which includes not merely the description of the work by Herodotus 
and the record of the actual passing of the fleet through the canal,^ 
but also a guarantee by Thucydides,* himself undoubtedly familiar 
with the region, is sufficiently borne out by the actual topography of 



* Cp. my note to 7. 33. 4. have been connected by unequal parallel 

* Cp. Hauvette, pp. 294 ff. The un- lines ? 

equal length of the bridges would not ' Demetrios of Skepsis, Strabo 331, 

in itself prove that they were not Juvenal 10. 174, Stein, note to Hdt 7. 

parallel (" Or Stein remarque avec raison 24, Wecklein, Tradition d, Perserkriege 

(!) que, les deux lignes de bateaux qui p. 20, suggest that the canal was not 

fonnaient le double pont {sic) ^tant de actually used. 

longueur inhale, leur direction ne * Th. 4. 109 t(m Si {ii 'Aicrii) dx6 roO 

devait ])a8 6tre paralUle," Hauvette, l.c paai\i<at 8iop&y/mtos iaca irpoi^ouo-a, xal 

Unless the two coasts are to be supposed 6 'A6us aMjs 6pos u^Xiir reXcvr^ is t6 

exactly parallel, why should they not Xlyaiop xiXayos. 
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the isthmus, which still shows signs of the reality of the work.^ Not 
to come to modern examples to prove the possibility of such work, 
Xerxes had the precedent of the canal of Necho and Dareios, a 
far more difficult and extensive undertaking,^ and in relation to this 
fact the apologist has an easy triumph over the sceptic. 

(b) Description, — That triumph is not gained, however, owing to 
the merits of Herodotus' account of the work, which again takes 
rather the form of a narrative of the process of construction than a « 
description of the result when effected ; a method which suggests 
that Herodotus follows secondhand sources for the story, and was not 
personally acquainted with the remains of the canal in his own time, 
which must still have been considerable. The praise accorded to the 
Phoenician engineers for following a method of construction, which, 
in spite of the historian's express assertion to the contrary, all the 
engineers, if any others were employed, must equally have followed, 
is proof afresh that Herodotus, in these matters, is completely at the 
mercy of the most popular and even trivial authorities ; while his feeble 
and confused description of the works, which were probably intended 
to prevent the silting up of the entrance to the canal, but discharge 
no definite function in his pages, exemplifies once more the conclusion 
that he himself was not abreast of the mechanical art any more than 
of the natural science of his day.* 

(c) The rationale or motivation of this work is also at fault in the 
pages of Herodotus. The ostensible reason, which he records, to save 
the fleet from the dangerous passage round Mount Athos, a passage 
which had cost Mardonios dear in 492 B.O., gives way, in his account, 
to another motive, the despot's pride. But for this pride, which 
plumed itself on accomplishing the impossible, removing mountains, 
taming seas, absorbing rivers, setting all natural and divine limits at 
defiance, Xerxes would, Herodottis opines, have contented himself 
with rolling his ships across the isthmus — as though such a per- 
formance could have been easily and quickly accomplished ! The 
argument again recoils on its author, and damages his credit. Whether 
Xerxes had not an ulterior object, and hoped to keep open the canal 
as a commercial route, may fairly be asked, but can hardly be answered 
positively. Tlie failure of the whole expedition involved the ruin of 
the canal, and even Athens, with all her later interests in Thrace, 
seems never to have aspired to reopen this cutting. Commercially it 
would probably have been a bad speculation. To this extent there is 
a sense in the Pride-motive advanced by Herodotus : the canal was 
an unproductive and useless expenditure of labour and capital, except 
in its purely strategic purpose: the failure of the military end* in 
view discredited the means to that end, and the canal remained an 

1 Cp. Leake, Northern Greece, iii. 24, » Hdt. 2. 168, 4. 89. 

125 ; Cousin^ry, Voyage en Macidoine^ ii. 
153 ; Hauvette, op. cU. 291. • Cp. notes to 7. 28, 37. 
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but it was made the occasion of many an indifferent jest ; ^ and no 
anecdote better illustrates the whimsical magnanimity of the oriental 
despot than the assuredly distorted reminiscence of his dealings with 
the Hellespontine corn-traders.^ 

§ 5. The Levie en Masse : Numbers^ Composition and Leading of the 
King's Forces, — The subject is launched by Herodotus in an unusually 
rhetorical passage, not free from some rather crude exaggerations, 
yet bearing witness to the strength of the traditions, which repre- 
sented the forces, whose preparation, organization, and mobilization 
had occupied upwards of four years, according to report, as the 
greatest ever set in motion, within Greek memory or knowledge, by 
one man.^ Herodotus follows up tjjie passage cited by detailed army 
and navy lists, containing statements respecting the numbers, com- 
position or description, and leading of the king's forces by land and 
sea. The following analysis gives the specific references under the 
several heads: — Infantry: numbers, cc. 60, 184-186 ; composition, cc. 
61-80; command, cc. 81-83. Cavalry: numbers and composition, cc. 
84-86 ; command, cc. 87, 88. Navy : numbers (i.) of ships, cc. 89, 97 ; 
(ii.) of men, cc. 184-186; composition, cc. 89-95; command, cc. 
96-99. Incidentally the equipment and armature of the forces are 
also described, in graphic terms. The sources from which Herodotus 
derived this mass of material are not easily determinable : let it suffice 
here to say that there is good reason to trace various elements to 
various^sources, and that upon the whole his descriptions and calcula- 
tions of the king's sea-power are more acceptable and reasonable than 
his account of the land-forces. It will therefore be convenient to 
review the passages on the navy in the first place. 

The Persian Navy-list, as first given (c. 89), comprises twelve 
contingents ranging from 300 ships to 17, and enumerated in 
geographical order from Phoenicia to the Hellespont. The particular 
number of ships in each ethnical contingent is exactly specified : the 
figures, with one exception, are all round numbers ; the items and the 
sum total agree.^ ^schylos appears to confirm, if he is not the 
authority for, the Herodotean total.^ It would be carrying scepticism 

* 7. 120. iirrd. $"' i&5' ^et \6yos, Herodotus has 

* 7. 147. rightly understood Aischylos to put 
» 7. 20, 21. the sum total at 1207, the 207 vessels of 
^ (1) Phoenicians 800, (2) A^yptians extra speed not being included in the 

200, (3) Kyprians 150, (4) Kilikians 100, Chiliad ; cp. the preceding lines on the 

(5) Pamphylians 30, (6) Lykians 60, (7) number of the Greek fleet, where the 

Dorians 30, (8) Karians 70, (9) lonians Decad is plainly in addition to the 300. 

100, (10) Nesiotes 17, (11) Aiolians 60, Aischvlos gives the figures for Salamis, 

(12) Hellespontians 100: total 1207 HerodotusthePersian figure for Doriskos; 

('from Asia,' o. 184). The Thrakian but the discrepancy is unimportant, for 

re^on supplies 120 in addition, 7. 185, Herodotus rates losses and additions 

raisine the total to 1327. between Doriskos and Salamis as practi- 

" Aischyl. Pers, 341 ff. ^p^ S4, koI cally equal ; cp. 8. 66. This estimate 

yiip dtSof x^Xi^f f*^t^ ^»' | «&•' ^ irX^^of, is, however, quite absurd in view of the 

al S* itripKOToi rdxti \ Har^ hit l^aif actoal losses recorded in the course of the 
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unduly far to regard this list as a purely ideal list : the narrative 
incidentally confirms the composition of the fleet in sundry particulars, 
and the sum total, even when raised to 1327 by the addition of 120 
vessels from the European Greeks, is not absolutely incredible. Six 
hundred triremes had sailed to Ionia, according to Herodotus, in 490 
B.C. (6. 95) ; six hundred triremes had served in the fleet of Dareios in 
512 B.C., a fleet mainly raised from Asia Minor (4. 87); six hundred 
vessels was the nominal total of the fleet opposed to the lonians at 
Lade (6. 9).^ Twice that total does not appear an impossible figure 
for a fleet recruited from Egypt, Phoenicia, Kypros, and the whole of 
Asia Minor. But the fact that Herodotus in the course of his 
subsequent narrative accounts for the destruction of more than half 
the Persian fleet before it reaches Phaleron, may seem to throw some 
doubt upon the original total, the losses are so abnormal. Herodotus 
is in two minds as to the amount of these losses and their effect upon 
the total of the Persian fleet, but they were probably exaggerated in 
tradition. From 1000 to 1200 may not be an incredible figure for 
the nominal strength of the Persian fleet at Doriskos ; but perhaps 
little more than half that number finally reached Phaleron. The 
figure 3000 for the transport and commissariat looks incredibly large, 
and as presented by Herodotus the figure is unacceptable. But if we 
suppose a part of the forces to have been conveyed to Doriskos by 
sea, a proportion of 2 or 3 to 1 between the transports and the 
battle-ships may not seem so gross an absurdity; though the total 
may be one small reason the more for suspecting exaggeration all 
along the line. 

The estimate which Herodotus gives for the manning of the fleet 
follows from his figures for the ships. Granted a fleet of 1207 
triremes, granted 200 men as the crew of a trireme, there results as 

narrative, which amount to 6i7+x+y: Mykale, 9. 106. If we allow 63 for x 

400 at least in the storm, 7. 190, 236 ; and y above, the total losses actually 

add 15 captured by the Greeks off accounted for in the pages of Herodotus, 

Artemision, 7. 194; 200 wrecked in exclusiveofthebattleofSalamis, amount 

circumnavigating Euboia, 8. 7, 13 ; 30 to 700 vessels : adding the 300 recorded 

captured by the Greeks in the first at Mykale a Chiliad is accounted for; 

engagement off Artemision, 8. 11 ; a by a process of exhaustion 207, or in- 

Lemnian vessel deserted, 8. 11 ; a good eluding the 120 ships from Thrace 827, 

number, not specified (=a;), of Kilikian would be the figure for the loss at 

vessels destroyed in the second engage- Salamis. As a 'regulative idea' this 

mentoffArtemision,8.14; a large number, figure is not devoid of plausibility ; but 

not specified ( = y), lost in the third en- no great authority can be claimed for 

gagement off Artemision, 8. 16. Hdt. the above calculations on which it is 

does not specify the number of ships based, 
destroyed or captured at Salamis, but a 

certaiu number, probably the greater * The figure of the fleet of Mardonios 

part of the fleet, escaped, 8. 108, 130; in 492 B.C. is not given, but it was a 

111 the following year the fleet only large fleet (x/>^/«i troWby I'ewi'), and the 

amounts to 300, the lonians included, number wrecked on Athos was put at 

8. 180 ; and this remnant, it may be 300, which would imply a total of at 

added, was all destroyed by fire after least 600, Hdt. 6. 43-45. 
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total of the crews, 241,400 men. Thirty Epibaiai for each trireme — 
a high but not incredible allowance — gives a total of 36,210 fighting 
men, and a gross total for the fighting fleet of 277,610 men. This 
sum is no doubt conjectural, and must suffer rebate from the probable 
exaggeration of the numbers of the fleet, as well as discount for 
failures and losses on the way, to say nothing of squadrons 
covering the lines of communication. The figure in any case 
represents an estimate for Doriskos, not a record for Salamis. 
Herodotus adds 120 ships as raised from Europe, and estimates their 
crews at 24,000 men, inconsequently making no allowance for Epibaiai 
upon this contingent: analogy demands an addition of 3600 on 
that score ; but the whole item is open to grave suspicion. Herodotus 
adds 240,000 men as manning for the 3000 pentekonters, and other 
light boats, at 80 men per boat ; and counts all these to the ' fighting 
men,' getting a total for the fleet alone of 517,610 — the European 
contingent (24,000 + 3600) not included. But, if the fleet of 3000 
vessels represent anything, it probably represents commissariat and 
transport, not fighting material ; and if a quarter of a million be taken 
as roughly the sum total of the naval forces at Doriskos, irrespective of 
transport, we have still a host of astonishing and unexampled magnitude. 
His own figure Herodotus doubles by the simple expedient of allowing 
an attendant for every man whom he reckons to the fighting force, a 
device which at one stroke of the pen raises the personnel of the navy 
to upwards of a million souls, always exclusive of the European 
additions. Put in this way the device appears monstrous, and the 
result incredible : the humble oarsman at least had no valet ! But if 
we may suppose the sense underlying it to be that, whatever the 
numbers in the fighting fleet, all told, whether oarsmen, sailors, 
officers or marines, as many more must be allowed for the transports, 
naval commissariat and service generally, the statement is admissible, 
and the result, which would raise the personnel mobilized in connexion 
with the fleet to upwards of half a million men, remains sufficiently 
astonishing. Herodotus, indeed, will have slightly more than doubled 
that figure ; but this exaggeration appears comparatively venial, after 
his estimates for the land-forces have been considered.^ 

The Command and Organization of the Fleet is a further problem 
which arises naturally from the indications in Herodotus. Clearly 
there were four admirals of the fleet, but whether the fleet was 

* Navy. Attendants . . . .517,610 

1207 ahips at 200 men . . 241,400 « . j . « ,«a v 1,036,220 

SOEpibatoipership . . 86 210 Bjfsed in Europe, 120 ships . 24,000 

^ ^ ^ "^y^'^^ Attendants .... 24,000 

„^^^„ , 277,610 Total given by Hdt . . 1,088,220 

8000 Pentekonters at 80 . 240,000 Epiba&i! .... 8,600 

617,610 1,086,820 
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divided into three or into four distinct squadrons, and whether there 
was any supreme admiral except Xerxes himself, are points open to* 
discussion. Ariabignes commands Hhe Ionian and Karian ships,' 
Achaimenes 'the Egyptian,' Prexaspes and Megabazos 'the rest'; 
whether as one or as two divisions is not stated. This express 
organization made by Herodotus breaks down completely, if strictly 
applied to his own navy-list. The 'Egjrptian' contingent numbers 
200; the 'Ionian and Karian' numbers 170, or including the 
' Dorians,' who might be reckoned to the Karian, 200 ; but this 
would leave upwards of 800 vessels under the command of Prexaspes 
and Megabazos — a very improbable arrangement, all the more so 
as Achaimenes, the king's own brother, evidently in the traditions 
occupies a foremost position as admiral. The supposition, which 
might present itself, that the total fighting fleet numbered — as 
usual — 600 vessels, divided into three squadrons of 200 each, takes 
too little account of the strength and precision of Herodotus' navy- 
list, and of the scale which must be conceded to the forces of Xerxes^ 
if the general tradition in regard to the war is to be explained. 
Assuming that the fleet was organized in four divisions, under the 
four commanders named, and that the total figure is correctly stated 
as 1200 (1207), we obtain 300 ships as the figure for each division, 
a likely enough hypothesis. The exact composition of these divisions 
is again speculative. The Phoenician, 300 strong, perhaps under 
supreme command of Prexaspes, son of Aspathines, may well have 
constituted a unit in itself. The Egyptian contingent, 200 strongs 
under Achaimenes, may have been raised to the required strength for 
a squadron by the addition of the Kilikian 100. The 'Ionian and 
Karian' squadron, under Ariabignes — a fixed point of light in the 
tradition — may have included also the Dorian (30), Aiolian (60), 
Pamphylian (30), and Nesiote (17) contingents, giving a strength 
for the squadron of 307. There remains, as a fourth squadron, 
the somewhat anomalous union of Kyprians (150), Lykians (50), 
and Hellespontines (100) under the potential command of Megabazos. 
Fleets of 300 vessels, or of multiples of 300, are more or less normal 
in Persian history of the period, and the fourfold command suits 
this alternative. On the other hand, a tripartition of the fleet would 
be in accordance with analogy, and with some of the indications for 
the battle of Salamis ; and a tripartition of the fleet into squadrons, 
of approximately 400 vessels, is also suggested by the actual grouping 
of the commanders by Herodotus. A natural division of the fleet 
into three squadrons may be thus effected : the Egyptian (200), 
Kyprian (150), Lykian (50), or 'Egyptian' squadron under 
Achaimenes; the ' lonio - E^arian ' under Ariabignes, comprising 
lonians (100), Karians (70), Dorians (30), Pamphylians (30), Aiolians 
(60), Hellespontines (100), Nesiotes (17), and amounting to 407 
vessels, all told ; and ' the rest,' that is, the Phoenicians (300) and 
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the Kilikians (100) under Prexaspes and Megabazos, a general 
arrangement which left the native princes in command each of the 
contingent from his own city. Unfortunately the indications in the 
narrative, although they allow us to catch a glimpse here and there 
of the fortunes of particular contingents, are far from enabling us 
to decide with absolute confidence upon the composition and number 
of the several squadrons, or divisions, of the fleet Upon the whole 
tripartition seems the more probable alternative to my mind, and I 
should not hesitate to carry one, if not two, of the squadrons direct 
to Doriskos, as convoy for the transports, and leave one, rather than 
two, for the protection of the bridges and the naval review at Abydos.^ 
Herodotus describes the equipment or armature of the marines, or 
fighting men serving on the fleet, but it is a short summary compared 
with the elaborate catalogue and description of the land-forces, and 
may better be considered later, in connexion therewith. It may, 
however, be said here that Herodotus involves himself in something 
of an inconsequence by describing the various ethnic equipments of 
the Epibatai on the fleet — it is to Epibatai alone that the descriptions 
could apply — and also apparently representing the Epibatai on the 
fleet as drawn from the Persians, Medes, and Sakai, whose armature 
is described in the course of the army-roll. The explanation of this 
apparent contradiction may be that while the various contingents 
carried a normal number of native Epibatai, a complement of Archers 
was added to each contingent, or vessel, drawn from the chief nations 
that used the bow, either in addition to the thirty Epibatai, specified 
by Herodotus for each vessel, or more probably as included in this 

' Ephoros (Diodoros 11. 3. 7) evidently The Lykiau Kvj8epW(rK0f 2£#fo presumably 

thought that the fleet first came into commanded fifty vessels. The names of 

touch with the army at Doriskos. The four Kyprian commanders have come 

' Hellespontine ' ships would naturally down : T6pyos 6 X^/xrtos, Ti/jMva^ 6 TifM- 

rendezvous in the Hellespont On the ydpeta^ these two apparentlv in the chief 

other hand Xerxes enters a Sidonian place ; the Paphian admiral Ilep$ii\os 

ship at Abydos, and Phoenicians had d Arifioi^Uv had started with twelve ships 

been employed on one of the bridges. from Paphos (7. 195), 4>iXdaw, brother of 

At DorisKos a naval review is held, as Gorgos (supra) of Salamis, was perhaps 

well as a review of the land-forces. The in command (8. 11); but the exact 

real or final organization of the fleet, as distribution of the 150 Kyprian ships 

of the army, is efifected at Doriskos, and among the native commanders remains 

it is little short of absurd to suppose obscure. Of the Earians (70 ships) 

that the whole fleet of 1000, or upwards three commanders are named, 'loricuos i 

of 1000 vessels, was previously reviewed TufAPiu), lilypris 6 *T<r<r6X$(6poi;, Aanaal- 

at Abydos, in a more or less chaotic dvfioi i KapdaOXew^ to whom may be 

condition withal. It is to be noticed added, though in a humbler position, 

that beside the four Persian admirals 'ApTefUffivj ^ AvySdfuoSy who lea five (of 

the various contingents making up the the thirty Dorian) ships. The governor, 

fleet were under their local commanders ; or tyrant, of Aiolian Kyme is also 

we have the following identifications in named as in command of fifteen ships, 

Herodotus: — The Sidonian, Trrpd/zj^iTcrrot Xcu^Sdncrft 6 Qafiiurlov (7. 194). On the 

'Ainjffov, the Tyrian 'M.arHjv Zipthfiov, the light shed by the narrative of the naval 

Aradian M^p/3aXot *Ay^\ov, the Kilikian operations upon the composition of the 

Zv^t'i'eirif 'QpofUSovTos, Each of these various squaarons see further ijifra, 
commanders may represent 100 ships. 
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number. In any case the large number of Epibatai, and the nature 
of their equipment, would show that the tactics of a naval battle 
were intended to follow, as nearly as possible, the tactics of land- 
forces. 

Upon the whole, Herodotus' account of the naval forces of the 
king is characterised by relative sobriety and verisimilitude, in spite 
of the uncertainty, inconsequence, and exaggeration touching the 
numbers of ships and of men, and the inadequacy and shortcoming 
of his description of the command and organization of the fleet in 
its various divisions. These comparative merits are only to be 
expected in an accoimt of that part of the forces, a moiety of which 
was drawn from Greek cities, and almost all from regions with which 
the Greeks were familiar : the case is not the same with the army-list. 

TJie Army or Land -Forces, — Herodotus does not start with a 
complete estimate of the numbers produced by the lev^ en masse. 
Not until he has brought the army (and fleet) to Doriskos, in his 
account of the advance or march of the king towards the frontiers of 
Hellas, does he attempt a numerical estimate. His excuse for this 
procedure is that not till Doriskos was reached did Xerxes himself 
and his Persian officers know the numbers of the forces. As thus 
asserted, this view seems improbable, not to say absurd. According 
to Herodotus himself there had been a great muster at Kritalla, and 
prizes given to the best equipped contingents: this record implies 
numbering. The king and his forces had spent a whole winter at 
Sardes : had there been no numbering and organization of the forces 
there ? At Abydos a review of army and of fleet had been held : was 
no use made of the occasion for the purpose of estimating, or verifying, 
previous estimates of the numbers 1 With the numbering at Doriskos 
went, if we may believe Herodotus, the organization of the forces; 
till they reached Doriskos the forces of Xerxes were ex hypothesi an 
unorganized unnumbered mob. But how could a march, of hundreds 
of miles, have been arranged on such happy-go-lucky principles ? The 
narrative of Herodotus itself suggests something better than such mere 
chaos : there is at least an organized core to the army which leaves 
Sardes ; there is an organization for the passage of the Hellespont by 
the two bridges, and the fighting men and army service are clearly 
distinguished ; nay, the order of march is changed erh route^ which 
implies a considerable degree of organization. The precise items for 
the fleet imply the levy of definite numerical contingents from the 
cities and nations composing it ; the same method will have held good 
for the land-forces. From every point of view it seems impossible to 
admit that the great army came together, a casual and luicalculated 
multitude, and that, until the numbering was accomplished at Doriskos, 
Xerxes and his officers were completely in the dark respecting the 
numbers of the fighting men on land. Moreover, at Doriskos, 
no method is recorded for the numbering of the cavahy, while the 
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numbers of the infantry are ascertained by an absurd method, im- 
possible under the circumstances ; and the anecdote tends to discredit 
not merely the sum total given, but the whole scene laid at Doriskos.^ 
Yet several considerations point to the admission that Doriskos was 
an important station on the Persian advance, and that some definite 
stage in the mobilization of the Persian forces was there accomplished. 
Doriskos was the last rendezvous possible for the forces by sea and by 
land before the passage of Athos ; it was the first station in Europe 
where a complete muster would have been possible. It was itself on 
a large well-watered plain beyond striking distance from Greece, a 
point in its favour against the plain round Therme. From Doriskos 
onwards the narrative itself exhibits the Persian land-forces as a well- 
organized army advancing in three distinct columns, by three separate 
roads. The whole tradition of the scene at Doriskos, however 
questionable in details, may be held to imply a consciousness, a 
reminiscence, of some great and memorable transaction. The least we 
can see in the muster at Doriskos is the occasion for giving final and 
definite constitution and organization to the land-forces. It is possible 
that the forces reached Doriskos as ethnic units, the number of men 
in each, of course, already known and recorded, at least by the native 
leaders and their Persian superior officers. If so, the ethnic units were 
then organized and thrown together into squadrons and divisions, of 
approximately equal numbers, and finally massed into three great 
columns or corps d^armde. It may even be suggested that a great 
portion of the land-forces, including a large part of the cavalry, 
reached Doriskos not by the Hellespont, and overland, but by sea, 
in transport vessels, from Asia and the Levant. There might then be 
three great points on the march at which musters, and the gradual 
organization of the land army, were held and accomplished : Kritalla 
in Kappadokia, the rendezvous for the land-forces of middle Asia, which 
inarched with the king to Sardes; Sardes, or perhaps Abydos, the 
rendezvous in the spring for the lev^ drawn from Anatolia; and 
Doriskos, to which the transports might convey direct a large part of 
the land-forces, not merely from the south of Asia Minor, but from 
further east, Parthians and Baktrians, enshipped in the ports of Syria, 
men and horses, and carried with comparative ease and expedition to 
Thrace, there probably to await the arrival of the king, his guards, and 
Anatolian levies. A portion of the fighting fleet would presumably 
have been employed to convoy the transports to Doriskos ; and though 
Xerxes had held a review of ships at Abydos — the first available point 
for the purpose, and the earliest common rendezvous for anny and navy 
— ^it is not likely that the whole vast fleet of upwards of 1000 vessels 
was taken into the narrow channel of the Hellespont, simply to be 
seen and taken out again.^ 

Numbers, — As to the actual numbers for the Persian forces, even at 

' See notes to 7. 59, 60. ' Op. note 1 p. 154 mprci. 
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Doriskos, Herodotus has no items to give, but contents himself with 
simple totals, which are still in themselves surprisingly large, 
1,700,000 for the foot, 80,000 cavalry. These figures are else- 
where (cc. 184 flf.) actually doubled, as in the case of the navy, by 
the simple expedient of allowing one servant or attendant for each 
fighting man. The expedient appears to be an assumption transferred 
from the practice of the heavily-armed Greek citizen infantry, and is 
plainly inapplicable to the A^siatic forces of Xerxes. A mass of 
attendants, of both sexes, upon the Persian officers and leaders, and 
other privileged persons, an immense suite and retinue for the king 
himself, may be admitted to swell the marching column, and to 
encumber the camps and laagers ; but the simple duplication of the 
forces, by the allowance of an attendant to every fighting man, may 
safely be cancelled, and the original figures discussed upon their own 
merits. At the same time the ultimate totals, results of Herodotus' 
own speculation, impossible and absurd as they are, do not tend to 
enhance his authority in the earlier and lower estimates, for they show 
with how little critical faculty or concrete imagination he handles the 
problems of time and space, of movement and rest, of supply and 
accommodation involved.^ 

Before discussing the incredible figures in Herodotus it may be well 
to notice the reduced estimates ofifered by the ancient authorities 
subsequent to Herodotus. The variants here come into account. 
Ktesias and Ephoros give 800,000 as the regulative number.^ This 
figure might have resulted from the figure in Herodotus for the 
cavalry. Trogus and Nepos have an estimate at once lower and 
higher : 700,000 is indicated as the number of the infantry, raised 
to a million, or more, by the addition of auxiliaries, or cavalry; 
the form of this variant in Trogus is evidently preferable, but the 
figures are all alike unconvincing.^ The later estimates improve on 
Herodotus by lowering the totals, but might be merely rough 
rationalizations of his figures, have no appearance of being based upon 
independent tradition or evidence, and carry no authority, except as 
condemnatory of the Herodotean exaggerations. The oldest estimate 
is a poet's, and fixes the number at three millions (Simonides ap. 
Hdt 7. 228). 

1 Army. Total given by Hdt. . . 6,283,220 

Infantry .... 1,700,000 Omitted by Hdt . 3,600 

Cavalry .... 80,000 

Charioteers and Camel- - 5.286,820 

drivers .... 20,000 ^ 

Thrakians (etc.) . . 300,000 « Cp. Appendix I. §§ 6, 6, 13. 

» Cp. Appendix I. §§ 13, 14. The total 

2,100,000 in Nepos and Trogus can hardly have 

Attendants .... 2,100,000 been obtained by omitting koX ixar^ 

in Hdt 7. 60, for the authenticity of 

Total of Land-forces . 4,200,000 these words is guaranteed by the elaborate 

Total of Sea-forces . . 1,083,220 calculations in cc. 184 ff. 
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So far as Herodotus is concerned, the problem of number centres 
upon the figure of 1,700,000 given for the infantry. The figure in 
itself is a difficulty ; it is a vast army, and considerations of time, 
of space, for its march and movements, especially over the bad roads 
and rugged highlands of Thrace and Makedon, reflexions upon the 
commissariat, the extravagance of such a host in view of the end to 
be accomplished, and the patent impossibility of conducting such a 
multitude under the given circumstances, all militate against the 
credibility of the total. Yet the figure could be more satisfactorily 
explained away, if its origin had been traced. It has been supposed 
that there were actually 170 Myriarchs, captains of ten thousand, 
at Doriskos, and on the supposition that every Myriarch had really 
10,000 men under his command, the sum total would work out ta 
1,700,000 men. But if these great regiments were only of nominal 
strength, and your Myriarch commanded rarely a 10,000 men, and 
often but a half, or a quarter such, though we get a kind of origin 
for the given total, we have no conclusion at all as to the actual 
strength of the infantry ; and we are left hovering over any figure 
between a million and a million and a half, still far too high an 
estimate for concrete possibilities or, we may add, for the subsequent 
indications of the narrative. Yet the method in this computation 
is not wholly amiss ; and as doubtless the king and his high officers 
will have obtained from their subordinates evidences and returns 
to satisfy them how far the results of the levy realized their 
expectations, and what the actual number of men under arms was ; 
and seeing that the decimal system plainly imderlies the organization 
and leading of the Persian army as a fighting force, it is assuredly 
the arrangement of the command which, if anything, will furnish a 
clue to the actual numbers involved.^ 



^ There are three methods bv which on the same tack, choosing the 'two 

attempts have been made to reduce and days ' to steer by, reduces the fighting 

rationalize the figures in Hdt. — (a) Simple men to 80,000, and the forces all told • 

rationalism, as by Rawlinson (vol. iv. to 150,000. I)elbriick {Perserkriege 

pp. 151f.)i who estimates the Asiatic 140 ff.) substitutes space for time as 

infantry at about 1,000,000, and allows the calculus, disproves Hdt.*8 figures 

the 80,000 cavalrv to pass. This method by arguing that the Persian forces in 

is arbitrary, ana unconvincing, having Prussian marching order would have " 

nothing but vague possibilities to guide reached 'from Damascus to Berlin,' and, 

it (6) Sach-Kritikt based upon more pre- arguing from the size of Mardonios' 

else material indications. Thus Duncker camp and the recorded movements of 

(yii. 206-7) got about 800,000 as the his force, to a total (for him) of about 

total for the land -force from the 'seven 60,000 fighting men. This Sach-KrUik 

days and seven nights ' occupied by the leads to negative results of value, but 

host in crossing the Hellespont. But affords little or no ground for positive 

the seven days and seven nights are (1) estimates. More hopeful is (c) the 

obvious folk-lore, (2) only one of three method of inferring the numbers of the 

estimates for the passage, and (3) apart forces from the data for their organiza- 

from other considerations no adequate tion and leading. Hauvette {op. cU, 

basis for an inference. Welzhofer 810) has unfortunately reversed this 

(Fleckeisen's Jahrb, 1892, pp. 145 ff.) method, arguing that there were 170 
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The arrangements for the leading, or command, of the forces in the 
field are, relatively speaking, rather fully described, (a) Each ethnic 
contingent is under native commanders {eirixtapioi rjyefioves) in the 
first instance. * In each nation there were as many leaders as there 
were cities.' This provision is not as clear as might be wished. 
Not every nation (Wvo^) could show cities (TroAtas), indeed the 
terms are frequently used in Herodotus as alternatives. Perhaps the 
Phoenician case may be taken as illustrating what is in Herodotus' 
mind, though the Phoenicians belong to the navy, not to the 
infantry. There the several city -contingents are under the city 
kings, though all subordinate to the Persian admirals. Probably 
Herodotus intends to say that each ethnic unit was under a native 
commander, or leader, with other native officers subordinate to 
him. The exact relation of these ethnic officers to the next series 
of officers specified is not ipso fado clear, (b) Herodotus describes 
a numerical organization, on the decimal system, as imposed upon 
the ethnic organization, apparently without wholly superseding it: 
companies of ten, one hundred, one thousand, and ten thousand men 
under Dekarchs, Hekatontarchs, Chiliarchs, Myriarchs. If there were 
still, as Herodotus affirms, native commanders (c^vcwv (nyftavropcs), 
what was their relation to the hierarchy of officers on the decimal 
system ? Were they not identical, or to a great extent identical, 
persons ? Could the Dekarch, a mere sergeant, or corporal, be any- 
thing but a native ? Could the Hekatontarch, or Centurion, nay, the 
Chiliarch, be officers, who spoke a language foreign to the men under 
their command? Herodotus might seem, indeed, to have conceived 
the whole hierarchy, from the Dekarch to the Myriarch, as composed 
of native officers, albeit superimposed upon a previous system of 
commands, also native, without superseding it. This conception 
seems improbable. If a strictly numerical system (icara reXea) was 
superimposed upon the ethnic contingents, led and commanded by 
their own officers, we must suppose that the existing officers were 
utilized as far as possible for the new organization, if it was new. 
Only it may be questioned whether native officers were entrusted 
with such high posts as command of ten thousands : were the 
Myriarchs then really native, or were they Persian, or quasi-Persian 
officers ? (c) Throughout the whole infantry ran a system of Persian 
commands, and Herodotus actually gives the names of these high 
officers {apxovT€s), twenty-nine in number, a most remarkable and 
authentic-looking list. He represents the twenty-nine as superior 
to all the officers in the class just described, and based on the decimal 
system : were the twenty-nine, then, not related to the decimal 
scheme of organization? They should be so related certainly, yet 

myriarchs, as there are said to have been the twenty-nine dpxoyres were really 
170 myriads (of infantry). De Gobineau myriarchs, but he missed the thirtieth. 
{Hisloire der Persea ii. 191) saw that 
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the figure stands in no clear relation to the sum total of men, or of 
mjoiads (Vi^)* ^^^^ figure 29 is a great stumbling-hlock ; it is 
extraordinary how easily the commentators and historians have 
glided over it! (d) Above the twenty-nine Persian commanders 
{apxovT€s) come six generals, or field-marshals, named in three pairs, 
as commanding the three columns into which the army was divided, 
ex hypothesiy at Doriskos, for the march to Akanthos : Mardonios and 
Masistes commanding the column which marched along shore, in 
touch with the fleet ; Smerdomenes and Megabazos commanding the 
centre column, with which the king himself moved ; Tritantaichmes 
and Gergis commanding the right column, which moved parallel to 
the others, but furthest inland, {e) Last of all is mentioned Hydames, 
commander of the ten thousand Immortals, a mere Myriarch he, 
albeit a Persian of the Persians. Now the first two classes, or series, 
of commanders look, as above shown, like the same men under 
different aspects, or titles, at least up to a certain point ; but should 
the Myriarchs have been included among the native officers of each 
nation ? Few of the nations enumerated will have furnished a full 
myriad of men. Hydames indeed is a Myriarch, and Hydames is an 
ethnic commander, a Persian commanding Persians ; but what could the 
commander of * the Immortals ' have been else 1 On the other hand, as 
a Persian he is also co-ordinate, not with the six Straiegoi but with the 
twenty-nine Archonies, and he raises the figure to thirty. How, then, 
if the thirty great Persian commanders, who are plainly next in sub- 
ordination to the six Strategoi, are the Myriarchs proper, and what if 
Herodotus has wrongly included the Myriarchs in his list of the 
native officers ? There is a passing inconsequence in his account of 
the appointment of these various officers : the twenty-nine Archont^s 
appoint the Chiliarchs and the Myriarchs ; the Myriarchs appoint the 
Hekatontarchs and the Dekarchs: ought he not to have said, the 
Myriarchs, or Persian Archontes, appointed the Chiliarchs, and the 
dhiliarchs appointed the Hekatontarchs and Dekarchs? According 
to Herodotus it was the twenty-nine Persian Archontes who effected 
the organization of the chaotic ethnic host into myriads, by the 
extraordinary and absurd contrivance above demolished; but this 
statement disguises a real fact : Hydarnes and the 10,000 or myriad 
Immortals are there from the first, a standing corps ; the remaining 
twenty-nine Persian Archontes, assuming them to be Myriarchs, real 
or nominal, naturally constitute or represent a host of twenty-nine 
myriads, or, with the Immortals, an infantry of 300,000, in the first 
instance exclusive of cavalry. These figures stand in an obvious 
relation to the six Straiegoi and the three carps d*ai7nie; they give 
100,000 men (infantry) to each corps d'armde, still nominally exclusive 
of the cavalry. The figure 300,000 reappears for the force left with 
Mardonios for the second campaign: either that figure is a gross 
exaggeration for the army of Mardonios, or else Mardonios retained 
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the bulk of the land-forces with him, after the retreat of Xerxes. 
Xerxes reaches the Hellespont with a mere remnant of the masses 
rejected by Mardonios in Thessaly, a patent fiction ; for the return 
or flight of Xerxes is largely a legend, full of improbabilities, alter- 
natives and self-contradictions; not least among them this, that 
Artabazos, after accompanying the king to the Hellespont, returns 
to besiege Poteidaia with 60,000 men. It may be that as Mardonios 
steps into the king's place as commander-in-chief, so does Artabazos 
take the place of Mardonios as Strategos, general at the head of a 
corps d'armde or a moiety, a division of a carps cTarmSe^ of 50,000 
infantry and 10,000 horse nominal strength; or it may be that 
Mardonios retained at most a moiety of the army of Xerxes. In 
either case, the figure 300,000 is primarily valid for the king's forces 
in 480 B.C. In this review the vast ethnic procession which parades 
through the pages of Herodotus disappears, and makes way for a 
relatively manageable and compact force, fairly well organized and 
officered. There is the king, as commander-in-chief. Under the 
commander-in-chief are six StrcUegoi, each commanding 50,000 infantry 
and a certain number of cavalry; and these six great divisions are 
combined into three columns, or armies. In each army there are ten 
Persian Myriarchs, each commanding 10,000 men, five such corps, 
with their commanders under each of the six Strategoi, 

Tlie Cavalry. — ^To each corps d*armde a cavalry division is attached, 
the exact number of which is doubtful. Herodotus gives the total 
of the cavalry as 80,000, but the only items he supplies are — 
(1) 1000 select Persian cavalry, heading the column on the march 
from Sardes, no doubt under a Chiliarch; (2) a second chiliad of 
chosen horse, that followed the royal bodyguard on the same 
occasion ; (3) ten thousand Persian horse, no doubt led by a Myriarch, 
that followed the ten thousand Persian infantry (or Immortals) on 
the same occasion. Taken strictly, these three items would give a 
total of 12,000 for the Persian cavalry. (4) In the army-list the 
Sagartians are said to have furnished 8000 horse, being the only 
nation of those supplying cavalry not previously named and described, 
as furnishing infantry, in the army-list The Sagartians and Persians 
between them thus furnish 20,000 of the total cavalry. No items 
are given for the remaining six nations named as furnishing con- 
tingents, but on the supposition that each of the six nations furnishes 
a nominal ten thousand (under a Persian Myriarch) the 60,000 
required would be forthcoming. The allocation of the 80,000, and 
the eight Myriarchs implied among the three columns, or corps 
d'armdey is not however so easy. Had the total of the cavalry been 
given as 60,000 the case would have presented a simpler solution : 
six myriads, under six Myriarchs, would have allowed two myriads 
and two Myriarchs to each corps d'armde, or one myriad, under its 
Myriarch, to each of the six divisions under the six StraiegoL This 
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suggestion is borne out, as above shown, by the figure assigned to 
the division under Artabazos : it is 60,000 strong, that is, 50,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry, and likewise by the same figure for the 
corps (farmde safeguarding Ionia in 479 B.C. (9. 96). The total 
given for the cavalry may be too large by two myriads, and perhaps 
should have been fixed at a nominal 60,000. The Persians, Medes, 
Kissians, Baktrians might have supplied each a myriad; but the 
Sagartians are only credited with 8000, and the three remaining 
nations named seem less important, Kaspians, Paktyans, Parikanians. 
The Persian and Sagartian contingents amount together to two- 
myriads, the total proper, on the above theory, for one of the 
columns, or corps d^arrrUe, It may be that these 20,000 have been 
erroneously added to the 60,000 which already included them, the 
error being due to Herodotus himself, or perhaps his source. The 
Persian and Sagartian myriads, or chiliads of horse, may have 
accompanied Xerxes to Sardes, and have formed the cavalry con- 
tingent for that central column, or corps dlarmie^ with which the 
king himself marched. The suggestion that the cavalry comprised 
Bix myriads, two myriads being attached to each army-corps, is 
further borne out by the arrangements for the *cavalry command 
(c. 88). The whole cavalry is under three Hipparchs, Harmamithres 
and Tithaios, the two sons of Datis the Mede, and Pharndches, 
who fell from his horse as the column quitted Sardes, and had to be 
left behind. Herodotus does not name his successor, but we may 
venture to find him in Masistios, who was 'Hipparch' at Plataia, 
.and fell there gallantly leading the cavalry under his command. 
The *Hipparchs' are the highest cavalry officers, doubtless with 
Myriarchs below them : upon the present hypothesis each Hipparch 
commanded two myriads, and was attached to one of the three corps 
(Tarmde, perhaps co-ordinate with the two Strategoi commanding it. 
It is plain that Phamiiches, and Masistios after him, was attached 
to the middle column, or army-corps with which the king marched, 
and which was probably made up of the Persian and Sagartian 
cavalry. The two sons of Datis would have been attached, each with 
his two myriad horse, to the right and the left columns respectively. 
It may be that Persia proper actually furnished the largest contingent 
to the cavalry, four chiliads in excess of the Sagartians for example, 
and still more in excess of the remaining six nations, none of whom 
need have furnished more than from six to seven chiliads, in order 
to bring the total up to 60,000 ; it may be, however, that the two 
chiliads of chosen Persian horse should be included in the Persian 
myriad, for the purposes of the present argument, and that the figure 
8000 for the Sagartian contingent was an inference in the first 
instance from the known figure of the force at Sardes in the winter 
of 481-480, viz. 20,000, on the supposition that the Persians 
famished 12,000, that is, two chiliaids of chosen horsemen, in 
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addition to the normal myriad — from which as a matter of fact 
the two chiliads had been selected. It is hardly worth while to 
attempt to estimate precisely the number of chiliads furnished by 
each of the six remaining nations: the Medes and Kissians might 
have furnished ten chiliads each, like the Persians; the remaining 
four nations, each five chiliads ; and the allocation of the four myriads 
thus raised, two to each of the remaining corps d'armie^ may have 
followed the ethnical disposition just indicated ; or the Medes, with 
two of the further nations, may have furnished the cavalry to one 
column, and the Kissians, with the remaining two nations, the 
cavalry to the other column. Carried further than this, speculation 
might prove idle. It remains to add, under the head of number 
and organization, that the chiliads and myriads must of course have 
been nominal, and the number of myriads is no guarantee for an 
exactly corresponding total of efficient horsemen at Doriskos, much 
less at Plataia (where, however, the Persians had their Thessalian 
and Boiotian allies to supplement their own deficiencies). The 
argument regarding the cavalry suggests that the figures for the 
Persian forces were the result of the addition of a given number of 
chiliads and myriads, and not the result of any process of mechanical 
numeration, such as is described by Herodotus for the numbering of 
the infantry. The number of chiliads and myriads to be raised by 
the lev4e en masse was presumably fixed beforehand, and a proper 
number commandeered from each nation, province, or satrapy : 
successive reviews, at Kritalla, Abydos, Doriskos, would serve to verify 
the extent to which the levie had been successful, and the requisite 
numbers of m3rriads and chiliads raised, even though the myriads 
and chiliads were to some extent nominal; a myriad being still 
called a myriad even after a chiliad or two had been withdrawn, 
or lost, or never mustered ; and a chiliad being still called a chiliad 
even if the number of men fell to three figures. In regard to the 
cavalry, however, it is to be observed that the figures, the number of 
myriads given as the total, require but little qualification, com- 
paratively speaking ; and whereas it is necessary to reduce the myriads 
of infantry from 170 to 30, it seems necessary to reduce the myriads 
of cavalry only from 8 to 6 ; or otherwise put, whereas the figure 
for the infantry has been more than quintupled, the figure for the 
cavalry has been augmented merely by the fractional addition of a 
third. This relative modesty in regard to the figure for the cavalry 
may be due in part to the fact that in any case the cavalry was far 
less numerous to start with than the infantry, and the larger initial 
figure invited, so to speak, the grosser exaggeration. It may be due 
also to the obvious absurdity of bringing hundreds of thousands of 
horses to Greece, where there was no scope for cavalry operations 
on such a colossal scale. It is at least in part due, however, to the 
better sources, as in the case of the fleet, which have controlled the 
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figure. Two-thirds of the cavalry was probably transported to Doriskos 
by sea, and the maritime Greeks had perhaps especial means of 
checking the estimates of the land-forces at least under this head. 

The horsemen, it is to be observed, in the army of Xerxes are all 
from upper or further Asia ; Anatolia supplies not a single mounted 
man. To the cavalry Herodotus seems to attach Indians and Libyans, 
who drive chariots, and Arabians, who form a corps of. camelry. But 
these chariots and these camels barely appear in the narrative of the 
campaign, and may be dismissed as belonging, not to the true tradi- 
tion of these events, but to the abstract scheme of the lev^ en masse 
for the Persian Empire. The cavalry proper are credited with the 
same arms and equipment as the corresponding nations in the infantry, 
except that some of the Persian cavalry are endued with metal head- 
pieces, and that the Sagartians, ' drest in a style betwixt the Persian 
and the Paktyan,' have no other weapon but the lasso and the dagger, 
the former of which they are described as wielding with deadly effect 
It is a ground for some suspicion that even at Plataia the Greek story 
of the war takes no account of the use of these lassoes. 

Bevised Numbers. — The numbers thus arrived at for the land-forces of 
the Persian army leave the figures still enormously large in comparison 
with any scale for military operations with which the Greeks were so 
far acquainted. The infantry are estimated at 300,000 — no doubt a 
regulative or ideal number, yet still potentially involved in the thirty 
Myriarchs who led the forces under the six Straiegoi. The cavalry 
may be added, amounting to 60,000, represented probably by six 
Myriarchs, two under each of the three Hipparchs. These 360,000 
are all fighting men. It may be doubted whether an ancient army 
moved with the same amoimt of impedimenta and as large a service- 
train as are attached to an army nowadays ; but the description of 
Herodotus is perfectly explicit on this head in regard to the Persian 
forces, and the express assertions of Herodotus are borne out to a 
great extent by the narrative. It is, however, an excessive estimate 
to allow an equal number of non-combatants as servants, attendants, 
and so forth — to say nothing of camp-followers, male and female, 
merchants, peddlers and others, who may have attached themselves to 
the army for their own private objects and of their own accord. 
Without them the fighting forces on land, accompanied by their own 
haggage-train and servants, might have amoimted to nearly three- 
quarters of a million men : a truly immense multitude in Greek eyes.^ 
It remains to add the navy and the naval transport and commissariat 
service, as above estimated, the fighting portion of the fleet alone 
carrying a quarter of a million men, to which may be added as many 
more for the transports. Altogether upon this showing the army 

^ Dareios took across the Bosporos, cavalry ; this was the total muster for 
according to Hdt., 700,000 men, not the empire, f/ye di wdwra tup 1fpx€, 4. 
ooontiug the navy, but including the 87. 
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and navy of Xerxes employed and set in motion upwards of a million 
souls, to say nothing of European contingents and additions, certainly 
some not inconsiderable number, and of the hosts of camp-followers, 
and the hosts of labourers employed on the great local works, or upon 
works executed en route. 

Ethnically viewed, as the navy is drawn from twelve different 
nations, or quasi -nations, and as the cavalry is supplied by eight 
different nations, so Herodotus specifies forty-six different peoples as 
furnishing his 170, or, as we say, 30 myriads of infantry. In the 
navy-list precise figures are given for each of the twelve contingents 
of longships, and in the cavalry it is possible to frame estimates, as 
above, for the several items, some of which are even specified ; but in 
the case of the infantry the forty-six nations stand in no obvious 
relation, either to the 170 myriads of Herodotus, or to the 30 myriads 
to which they have been reduced in the foregoing discussion ; and except 
for the Persians Herodotus furnishes no figures for the items or particular 
contingents. A myriad per nation might not in itself have seemed at 
first sight an utterly incredible figure, and would find some slight 
support, or verification, in the representation of the 30 m3n:iads in the 
army of Mardonios as a selection, involving the rejection of a certain 
number of myriads, were it only sixteen ; but there is no hint or 
suggestion in Herodotus of forty-six myriads, one from each nation 
specified, rather it is implied that the ethnic contingents stood in no 
relation to the numerical organization of the army as constituted at 
Doriskos in 170 myriads, but were simply massed as they came in 
batches of ten thousand. On the Herodotean hypothesis of a total 
amounting to 1,700,000, many of the forty-six nations must obviously 
have furnished several myriads each to the infantry, but the attempt to 
conjecture particular items for a total itself disproved and incredible 
is a labour like that of ' milking the he-goat into a sieve.' On the 
more acceptable hypothesis that the total of the infantry may be set 
at 300,000, and the total of the cavalry at 60,000, the 30 Persian 
commanders {apxovT€s), representing 30 Myriarchs, each commanding 
a (nominal) myriad, it is possible, with the guidance of Herodotus' 
army-list, to assign to each Myriarch the nations supplying levies to 
his command, and to determine which of the ethnical units amounted 
to a nominal mjrriad, and supplied a distinct regiment, under a Persian 
Myriarch, and which nations appear to have supplied a part of ten 
thousand, generally a moiety, and to have been combined with a 
second contingent so as to form a full (nominal) myriad. In nearly 
half the cases (14) one ethnic unit is under a Myriarch, and therefore 
presumably supplies a nominal myriad. The case of the Persians is 
unique, as they furnish the 10,000 Immortals, under Hydarnes, as well 
as a nominal myriad, under Otanes (the father of Amestris, wife of 
Xerxes). Besides the Persians, Media, Kissia, Hyrkania, Assyria, 
Aria, Sogdia, the Kaspian region, Sarangia, Paktya, Parikania, in the 
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eastern moiety of the empire, are each credited with a myriad ; of the 
myriads from the eastern provinces only five appear as drawn from 
more than one ethnic or territorial unit : Baktrians and Sakai (Scyths) 
serve under one command; the eastern Aithiopians are associated 
with the Indians ; Parthians and Chorasmians go together, as do the 
Gandanans and Dadikes; the Utians and Mykians combine to 
furnish one mjrriad : in no case are more than two ethnic names com- 
bined into one unit. These seventeen myriads represent the contribution 
of the eastern portion of the empire to the infantry of Xerxes.^ 
Thirteen units of command, thirteen myriads, remain to be supplied 
by the western and outlying portions of the empire, and among them 
Asia Minor is most largely represented. The Arabians and Aithiopians 
(Nubians) furnish one myriad, the Libyans a second, the Nesiotes of 
the Islands in the ' Red * Sea a third. The remaining ten myriads are 
supplied by twenty-one nations of Asia Minor, in such wise that in 
one instance, and in one only, the Thrakians (i.e. Bithynians) supply a 
myriad, under a Persian Myriarch ; in two cases three nations combine 
to furnish a contingent ; in the remaining seven cases the myriad is 
raised from two nations, presumably in a nominal 5000 (five chiliads) 
from each. This analysis of the bare essentials in the army-list 
seems to confirm the theory above formulated in regard to the total 
figures, as well as in regard to the composition and organization of the 
forces, and confirms the view that the king's army was raised by 
the commandeering of definite numbers of men, or of chiliads, from 
each province, satrapy, and nation ; though the actual numbers of 
men put into the field, or, so to speak, joining the standards, may 
have fallen far short of the ideal delectus. 

It is perhaps worth while to attempt a further advance in the 
direction of a reconstruction. Ten myriads (100,000 men) appear, 
upon this scheme, as the levy for Asia Minor, and, as already pointed 
out^ a natural place for the rendezvous or mustering of this corps 
d^armde would have been Abydos. Two corps (TarmSe remain to be 
levied from the remainder and larger portion of the empire, and 
chiefly from the further east and Iran. One of these corps, perhaps 
composed of the first ten myriads (from twelve nations), had Kritalla 
for its rendezvous, and marched with Xerxes, or perhaps by more 
than one road, to Sardes, where it wintered. These two great 
divisions of the army, in themselves two armies, may have crossed 
the Hellespont in the spring of 480 B.C. and made their way to 
Doriskos. The third army-corps, or the greater portion of it, together 
with the cavalry, except the Persian and Sagartian levies attached to 
the king's own column, may have been conveyed to Doriskos by sea, 
from the ports of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Kilikia, or perhaps even in 

^ These 17 myriads of the East might another connexion (see p. 175 below), 
beaocountablefor the 170 myriads of the and these coincidences are most prob- 
vrhole army ; bat the figare 17 recurs in ably fortuitous. 
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part through the Bosporos and Hellespont. This third column, like 
the cavalry, is thus ex hypothesi the levy drawn from the outljdng 
^nd more remote parts and portions of the Persian empire, and is 
represented in the army-list of Herodotus by the nine Myriarchs, and 
myriads succeeding the first ten, together vrith the last item of all, 
the islanders from the Erythraian sea. The displacement of this item 
is an anomaly not easy to explain, but that it is a displacement seems 
all but incontrovertible. Two solid blocks, or series, of commands 
occur in the list as given by Herodotus. The first seventeen (or 
sixteen) names, divisions, or ex hypothesi myriads, represent the Aryan 
and Semitic portion of the empire. Geographically the last item of 
nil, the islands of the Erythraian sea, might be coimted with these, or 
with the next two items, the Arabo-Ethiopian division and the 
Libyan; how it comes to be appended to the solid phalanx of ten 
-commanders, ten myriads, from the twenty or one-and-twenty nations 
of Asia Minor, is one of the mysteries of the composition of Herodotus' 
work in this portion. For the purpose of reconstructing the corps 
d'armde of Xerxes, as finally organized or constituted on the plain of 
Doriskos, I do not hesitate to replace these Nesiote foot-men in their 
natural order and connexion as the XVIII. regiment, or myriad, 
forming a portion of the second army-corps. The first army-corps 
(I.-X.) is the column with which Xerxes himself marched. It was the 
central column in the march from Doriskos, and it bore the brunt of 
the fighting at Thermopylai. Which of the other two corps d^wrmie 
formed the sea-side or left marching column, and which the right, is a 
matter of mere speculation : it can hardly be regarded as quite certain 
that all three columns advanced south of Othrys ; immense numbers 
of men will surely have been left in Makedon and Thrake, and along 
the whole line of communication. 

Armature, — The army-list of Xerxes, even on its primary or 
military side, is much more than a mere catalogue of the nations 
supplying levies, with a computation of their numbers, total and 
partial, and an account of the organization and leading; it gives 
descriptions of the equipments and accoutrements, the weapons and 
defensive armour, worn and used by the forces, on land and sea. 
Beside, and in contrast with, the Hellenic armature, which held good 
for a considerable portion of the forces, twelve distinct types of armature 
for the army may be distinguished in the Herodotean descriptions, 
albeit Herodotus does not actually supply distinctive or individual 
titles for the whole number. Of the twelve, six belong to the further 
Asiatic and largely Iranian portion of the empire, viz. the Medo- 
Persian, Paktyan, Baktrian, Skythian, Indian, and Sagartian (i.-vi.); 
three types belong to Mesopotamia and the adjacent nations, viz. the 
Assyrian, the Aithiopian, and the Libyan (vii.-ix.) ; the remaining three 
types are taken from Asia Minor (x.-xii.) viz. the Paphlagonian, 
Thrako-Bithynian, and Moschio-Kolchian. Each type invites further 
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specification, and the naval contingents add some further types of 
their own. 

(i.) The Fersian^ the Median, or Medo-Fersian {rj Uepa-itcrf o-icci'?;, 17 
MrfSiKi]). — Herodotus speaks of the type as Persian, or as Median, 
indififerently, though he asserts that originally and properly the 
dress and armature were Median. The type is worn by the Medes 
and Persians, the Hyrkanians have apparently exactly the same, the 
Kissians nearly the same, except for their headgear, while the 
Baktrians, who present a distinct type, have nevertheless something 
very like the Median head-dress. The islanders from the Erythraian 
sea have dress and arms closely resembling the Median, the Arians 
and Sarangians have the Medic bow, and the Sarangians the Medic 
spear in addition. The items of the dress and equipment work out 
as follows. Though some of the cavalry have metal headpieces, the 
prevailing headgear is the stiff felt cap, or fez {vikos dirdyrjs, rtapa), 
with the point or apex bent and hanging down, varied in the case of 
the Kissians by the Babylonian turban.^ The body-garment was a 
sleeved tunic, of gay colour, girt with a zone round the waist The 
legs were encased in the most unhellenic of garments, the trews, or 
trousers (avo^vpiScs), a terror to behold.^ The shoe, boot, or foot- 
covering is omitted by Herodotus. For further defence the Mede, or 
Persian, wore a breastplate composed of fine metal scales. This 
breastplate was worn apparently under the tunic. ^ How efficient a 
protection it might prove upon occasion is exhibited in the story of 
Masistios ; but it may be doubted whether the common soldier was 
provided with this costly protection. The most prominent defence 
was the light though large wicker-work shield (ydppov), terminating 
in a point, which might be fixed in the ground, so as to form a frail 
shield wall or rampart.* The offensive weapons were three in number. 
Large bows and arrows, the latter carried in a quiver ; spears, short in 
comparison with the Hellenic, but still used, not for hurling, but for 
hand-to-hand fighting ; a dagger, hanging in the belt, or girdle, on 
the right side, and of course usable only in the last resort. Had 
Herodotus been describing the appearance of the soldiers on the frieze 
of the Apadana of Xerxes in Susa, he could scarcely have made a 
more accurate report, except for the omission of the foot-covering.* 
But Herodotus would not need to go to Susa in order to describe, 
with tolerable accuracy, the Medo-Persian equipment ; it was seen of 
many in Asia Minor and in Egypt ; hosts of Greeks in Greece proper 
were no doubt perfectly familiar with it, and could pourtray it to its 
minutest particulars (not omitting the boots); and it may even 

^ Cp. 1. 196. ^ 6. a 12. *» This frieze, or a portion of it, now con- 

• Cp. 9. 22. rtitutes one of the glories of the Louvre 

* Cp. 9. 61 f. 4tf^arm . . rA yippa museum. For representations see Perrot 
oi mpffoi, dxltffop tQt To^vfidrufp xoWd and Chipiez, Art qf Persia, The monu- 
A^iiiw — iyipero W xpQrrw rtpl t4 y^ppa ments apparently omit the fferrhon ; cp. 
fiuixn- «» ^ rouTo iwewT(iHC€€ ktX. note to 7. 60 (i. 88). 
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surprise us to find Herodotus describing it here so fully, especially as 
he has apparently taken it for granted previously — unless, indeed, this 
apparent inconsequence conceals, as often in such cases, one of the 
secrets of the Herodotean composition.^ 

(ii.) The Paktyan (rj UaKrviKy), sc. o-iccin}, c. 85). — The title is 
explicitly given by Herodotus l.c, and contrasted with * the Persian.' 
The Paktyes are paraded in c. 67, and their equipment holds good for 
three other of the Iranian nations, or tribes, the Utians, Mykians, 
and Parikanians (OiViot, Mv#cot, UapiKdviot), It is all the more dis- 
appointing to find the items of the inventory few and slight. Neither 
headgear nor footgear nor body raiment is described or mentioned ; 
nor is any defensive armour supplied, unless the cloak be so accounted. 
Three items only are specified, the said cloak, of hide or leather, the 
native bow, and the dagger. There is nothing peculiar apparently in 
the dagger ; the native bow may be of specific form and confined to 
the four nations named, or it may be contrasted simply with the 
Median bow, and in that case not very difierent from the Baktrian 
bow. In short, the really distinguishing mark of this type was the 
leathern cloak or capote {(rUrvpva), The Kaspians have already been 
endued with such cloaks (c. 67); and in so far the Paktyan type is 
similar to the Kaspian, but the Kaspian soldier is better armed — he 
has a sword (dictvaKiys). Anyway, the leathern capote becomes an im- 
portant mark, the difi*erentia of the type. Perhaps this skin-mantle 
had a hood, which served as a headpiece. 

(iii.) The Baktiian, — ^The exact title (^ BaKxptici}) is not actually 
given by Herodotus, but five other nations — Parthians, Chorasmians, 
Sogdians, Gandarians, Dadikai — are described as all having the same 
equipment {(TK€vri) as the Baktrians (c. 66), and the Arians also are 
in all but one particular equipped like the Baktrians; it may be 
therefore inferred that the Baktrian equipment furnishes a distinct 
type, worn by no less than seven nations of the Iranian highland, and 
constituting the most typically Iranian, if not Aryan, equipment of all. 
Yet the Baktrians have headgear very like the Median (c. 64), and 
have also * short spears ' (alx/ias Ppaxw), which are presumably like 
the Median; their differentia lies, so far as specified, only in the 
fashion of the bow (ro^a KaXAfiiva iinx^pui) : a differentia emphasized 
by the particular exception made in regard to the Arians, who have 
been armed with *the Median bow.' Dress, defensive armour, and 
the other items are not specified. The Baktrian probably wore the 

* It is, however, more briefly described, course, in accordance with the theory of 
through the lips of Aristagoras the composition here advocated (cp. Intro- 
Milesian, 5. 49 f| re ^uixi; ai>ru;i' ^o-rl roci^de, duction, §§ 7-9), of later genesis in the 
rd^a Kal alxM-^ ^pax^a' dpo^vplSat Si work of Herodotus, unless, indeed, the 
ixovret (pxovrai 4s rdj fidxai Kal Kvppa- descriptions in Bk. 7 belong to the 
clat iirl r§<ri K€4>a\i<ri. This passage, stratum of composition added, or inserted, 
though preceding in the finished text in Bks. 7, 8, 9 for the especial benefit 
the fuller description in Bk. 7, is, of of Western readers or hearers. 
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•* trews/ and presumably had some kind of shield, as well as dagger ; 
but the effect of the description in Herodotus, which ignores all that, 
is to set the Baktrian bow in high relief, as the weapon par excellence 
of Iran. 

(iv.) The Skythian, — In the army of Xerxes the Skythians, or 
Sakai, are represented by the *Amyrgii' (c. 64), probably nomad 
tribes from the steppes, not necessarily of Aryan or Indo-European 
stock.^ Their equipment is distinctive, though not fully described. 
For headgear they wear a cap which Herodotus elsewhere describes as 
the Persian or Median fez (5. 49 Kvp^aa-ias), but with a difference, 
that the Skyths wear the point or apex upright {h 6^v dTnjyfiivas, 
opOas ireTrrjyvlas), On their legs they too have the trews of Iran — ^if 
the trews be Iraniaa No defensive arm is specified in their equip- 
ment, but they were probably not shieldless. For offence they have 
three weapons, the bow, of local form, the axe, and the dagger (ro^a 
hn.\u>puij (raydpLs, €y\€Lpi8ia), There is little to distinguish this type 
except the cap with the upright apex, and perhaps some variation in 
the make of the bow. 

(v.) The Indian (-q 'IvSiKrj, cp. c. 65). — Neither headgear nor foot- 
gear is described, but the Indian type is cognizable by the cotton 
garments worn on the body, and the bow (and arrows) of bamboo, 
jointed of course, the arrows being further differentiated by having 
points of iron, as compared with the bronze, flint, or bone heads with 
which doubtless the vast mass of arrows undescribed were pointed. 
With the Indians Herodotus classes the * Aithiopians of Asia ' as in 
most respects similarly armed, though differing in respect of their head- 
gear and shields. He has not described any shields or headpiece as 
proper to the Indians! The eastern Aithiopians wear horsehead- 
fikin, with ears and mane upon the head, and for shields use crane- 
backs. The differences are so striking that it is strange to find the 
Aithiopians of the East thus treated as an appendage of India — 
unless we suppose that in this case they represent the dark tribes 
from beyond the Indus. 

(vi.) The Sagartian (rj Saya/ortic^, c. 85). — A distinctive type is 
supplied from the cavalry by the Sagartians, whose distinguishing 
weapon is the lasso. In other respects their equipment is described 
as something between the Persian and the Paktyan. Did they wear 
the leather cape, which is the * note ' of the Paktyan type, and the 
Median * trews ' ? They have daggers, but no other weapon of metal 
The lasso of thongs, leather or skin, envelops their enemy, and drags 
him down ; the dagger probably does the rest. The Sagartian lasso, 
demanding the steppes or plains of Asia for its use, plays no part in 
the actual narrative of Herodotus : not so much as an anecdote 
testifies to its real presence in the Greek theatre of war ; none the less 

^ On the habitat of the Z«r(;9ai or ZdKoi, " between the Kaspian and Baktria,*' 
cp. my Herodotus IF.-FL (1895), ii. 11. 
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does Herodotus not merely describe the weapon, but the method of 
using it The Sagartian weapon forms the one fresh type suggested 
for the cavalry; the other seven nations furnishing horsemen are 
equipped on horseback as on foot. 

The Iranian levies of the king rely principally for their weapons 
of offence upon the bow : they are archers, ro^at, whether on foot or 
mounted ; the short spear is also in evidence, especially among the 
Persians, Medes, and perhaps the Kissians. In the last resort they 
have daggers to use hand-to-hand. The only efficient weapons of 
defence specified are the scale-breastplates, or cuirasses, and the wicker 
shields assigned to the Persians, and the strange headpieces and 
shields ascribed to the eastern Aithiopians. A few of the Persian 
cavalry have metal headpieces. The leathern capotes of the Paktyans 
might be some protection ; but the Iranians, with their eastern and 
northern neighbours, are doubtless poorly equipped for close encounter 
with men clad in metal armour, and using long spears and long swords. 
As against one another the Persian, or rather the Median, equipment 
seems the most effective alike for offensive and for defensive purposes. 
Compared with the remainder of the army the Iranian levies 
present a distinct type in common. The next common group contains 
the four types supplied by Assyria, Egypt, Aithiopia, Libya. 

(vii.) The Assyrian (17 'Aa-crvpirfy cp. c. 63). — By 'Assyrians' 
Herodotus here, as in most cases, understands the Babylonians and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia generally. Of mere dress, tunics or what 
not, Herodotus mentions nothing in this connexion, nor of their foot- 
gear.^ Their armour is, indeed, such as to hide any garments worn 
merely for cleanliness or comfort. On their heads they have helmets 
of bronze (xaA#c€a Kpdv€a) or headpieces of plaited or twisted work 
not easily described (ireTrkcyfj^va rpoirov riva pdp/3apov ovk evairrjyqTov) : 
in either case effective headpieces. On their bodies they have breast- 
plates, or cuirasses, of linen, no doubt quilted, or thickened, so as to 
offer some defence to arrow and blade; they have besides shields 
(aoTTiSas), * like the Egyptian.' For offence they have the spear, the 
wooden club studded with iron nails or knobs, and the dagger. The 
olub may seem a little out of date ; but for the rest, the Assyrians are 
armed with the weapons of civilization, and must certainly be reckoned 
to the heavy infantry. Except Greeks they are apparently the only 
heavy infantry in the land-forces of the king. 

(viii.) The AUhiopian (AWtcmiKri, cp. c. 69). — With the Aithiopian 
the army-list passes out of the civilized area again, though heavier 
weapons are not wholly discarded. The wild-beast skins, of pard 
and lion, which they carried were probably, at least in part, head- 
gear — like the horse-heads worn by the Asiatic Aithiopians (c. 70). 

* The Babylonian dress deacribod in probably to a different period, and 
Bk. 1 c. 196 is no doubt a purely pacific 'provenience,' from that of the army- 
Attire ; bat the description belongs list of Xerxes. 
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The body was painted or smeared white and red, with chalk and 
vermilion. Of shields or further weapons of defence there is no 
mention, but their offensive arms are relatively formidable : long 
bows, full six feet, made of the palm-leaf stem, with which were used 
arrows of reed tipped with flint ; spears, with points of horn ; knotted 
clubs, only less massive than the Assyrian mace with its iron knobs. 
Of sword, of knife, there is no mention, but the Aithiopian gear is 
one of the most clearly marked types. 

(ix.) The Libyan {AiPvKrj, cp. c. 71). — The note of the Libyan 
dress is that it is of sldn, hide {a-K€vrf (TKVTLvrj), which may extend 
to head and foot conjecturally, and include a shield, though of these 
details there is no account in Herodotus. The weapon of offence 
is the javelin, with point hardened in the fire, a peculiarity which 
approximates the Libyan type to the type of the next group. 
That so little is made here of the Libyan type is the more remarkable 
in view of the space devoted to Libyan ethnography elsewhere — a 
contrast which, as in other similar cases, raises, and may help to 
solve, the problems of the composition of Herodotus' work.^ 

(x.) The Paphlaganian (rj Ila<f>kayovLKri o-Kevrj, c. 73). — ^The 
Paphlagonian equipment presents an absolutely distinct type, 
particularly as compared with the Iranian, and the Ass3n:io-Egyptian 
types. This equipment, although named after one of the Asianic 
nations, the very name of which had something of ultrabarbarism 
in it to Hellenic ears,^ is worn by no less than seven of the 
nations of Anatolia (Paphlagonians, Ligyans, Matieni, Mariandyni, 
Kappadokians, and virtually by Phrygians and Armenians); it is, 
in short, the distinctively Anatolian equipment, and may originally 
have been rather of Kappadokian (or even *Hittite') origin, than 
proper to the Paphlagonians. It is marked in dress (headgear and 
boots) and in weapons, especially by the substitution of the javelin^ 
or throwing-spear for the bow and arrow. The items are given with 
relative fulness. For the head the plaited helm {Kpavta TrcirAcy/xcva), 
for the feet a boot, with toe upturned to the middle shin ; for defence 
a small shield; for offence, beside the hurling-spear (okoktiov) of 
which perhaps more than one was carried by each man, small spears 
and daggers. Wherein the Phrygio-Armenian variety differed from 
the normal type is not precisely specified — ^perhaps merely in the 
matter of boots. The combination of the small spear with the 
javelin is noticeable, but it is the latter weapon that especially marks 
the Anatolian type, and reappears in the armature of Mysians, 
Bithynians, Pisidians (as irpoPoXtj), Marians, Kilikians, and even 
Phoenicians, who presumably had borrowed, not originated it. 

(xi.) The Thrakio-Biihynian (Opiync^}, twv SprfiKtav twv €v tj; Ao-t^y, sc. 

* The passage in Bk. 7 appears to be were the earlier composed ; cp. Intro- 
written without reference to Bk. 4, an ' dnction, § 8. 
observation easily explicable if Bk. 7 ' Cp. note 7. 72. 1 (i. 05). 
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BlSvviov, c. 75). — The Bithynians wore fox-fells on their heads, on 
their feet and legs boots of fawn or doe-skin, while their bodies were 
covered with an upper and an under garment, bright coloured or 
embroidered capes {l€ipds) over tunics (of linen, or wooll). Their 
weapons are javelins and small daggers, but the item which gives 
most distinction to the type is the Thrakian shield, or pelta (ttcAtt;), 
which may have been carried from Europe into Bithynia. It makes 
its first appearance in Greek literature on this occasion, and there 
is nothing to suggest here the great futiu*e which was before it in 
Greek history and warfare. 

(xii.) The Moscho-Kolchian (c. 78). — As three other peoples 
(the Tibarenoi, Makrones, and Mossynoikoi) are described as equipped 
in like fashion to the Moschi, the Moschian may be reckoned a 
distinct type of armature. Again, as the Alarodii and the Saspeires 
are equipped like the Kolchians, the Kolchian type may also be 
regarded as distinct. Yet the Moschian and Kolchian are not very 
different, and may perhaps be classed together. Both have a 
distinctive helmet, or headpiece, of wood (#c/oav€a ^vkiva) ; both 
have shields, described in the case of the Kolchians as small and of 
undressed ox-hide — a description which may also probably apply 
to the Moschian ; both have short spears (alxfias Ppaxw, a-fiiKpas), 
but the Moschian is further distinguished by the relatively large 
size of the spear-head : to neither is assigned the specifically 
Anatolian weapon, the javelin, but the Kolchians at least have swords 

(jmxaipas).^ 

Herodotus draws no hard and fast line between the types of 
armature in the army and on the fleet, but classes them together; 
rightly enough, seeing that the Epibaiai on the fleet, whose armature 
alone could be in question, were simply infantry soldiers, whether 
native in each contingent or supplied by the Persians and Medes. 
Thus, as it happens, the description of the fleet adds only five types 
to the military ethnography of Herodotus. Speaking generally, the 
marines incline to the heavy infantry type, and are better armed 
and protected than the Iranian or the Anatolian levies, even apart from 
the predominance of the Hellenic type in the fleet. The naval 
contingents from Asia Minor naturally present the national weapon, 
the javelin, but generally reinforced with weightier weapons of 
offence. In four cases the description of the several equipments 
may perhaps be held to constitute a distinctive type, Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Kilikian, and Lykian; in the remaining three cases, 
Kyprian, Pamphylian, Karian, the equipment is virtually Hellenic, 

* Two nations have not been accounted but they hardly constitute a distinct 

for in this survey of arms, the Mares type. The Milyans,c. 77, would still less 

and the Milyans. The Mares are deserve separate classification ; their dis- 

attached to the Kolchoi in 7. 79, and to tinctive mark is the fibula, a matter of 

the Mossynoikoi in 3. 94. They have dress rather than armature, 
a peculiar helmet, and have no swords ; 
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with exception of a variation in Kyprian headgear, and an addition in 
the case of the Karians of hooked or curved knives, and of daggers. 

(xiii.) The Phoenician (c. 89). — The Phoenician type in armour, 
as in other things, seems to result from a certain eclecticism, or 
'contamination' of other types, and hardly to possess originality. 
The helmet is described * as very like the Hellenic ' ; a linen breastplate 
is worn, as by Egyptian or Assyrian; the shield has no rim, so 
resembling the pelta. The only offensive weapon assigned to the 
Phoenician is the (Anatolian) javelin, or throwing- spear. It seems 
hardly likely that the Phoenician marine was so ill-equipped for 
fighting at close quarters. If the Herodotean typology were in this 
case really complete, an inference to Phoenician sea-tactics would be 
legitimate, if not inevitable, and the inference would be that the 
Phoenician galleys were not meant to fight at close quarters, but 
must have relied on speed, manoeuvres, and ramming to effect their 
purposes. Yet who will believe that the Phoenician marine was left 
without sword, dagger, spear, or club, in case his own vessel was 
boarded, or to enable him to board the enemy on occasion? The 
obvious inference is that the Herodotean description in this case, as 
in too many other cases, is incomplete and misleading. 

(xiv.) The Egyptian type is a perfectly distinctive one, and like 
most of the marine types, as well as the Assyrian, which is reckoned 
of course to the land-forces exclusively, may be described as belonging 
to the heavy infantry. Head, breast or body, and whole person are 
well protected by 'plaited' helmet {Kpavos xq\€VT6v\ large convex 
shields with metal rims, and breastplates or cuirasses (perhaps of 
linen) ; while for offence the Egyptians are armed with ' naval ' spears 
and large clubs. They have, moreover, what comparatively few 
of the king's men have, claymores (fiaxaipas fuydkas), 

(xv.) The KUikian, — That the Kilikians present a distinctive type 
of armature is to be inferred not merely from the description in detail, 
but also from the fact that the description of the arms of the ' Lasonians,' 
among the land infantry (c. 77), is postponed as identical with that of 
the Kilikian marines, to be subsequently described. The Kilikian 
wears on his head 'a native helmet' (Kpdvos €irtx<^pt'Ov) a^id on his 
body a woollen tunic (KiOiov clpiveos) ; while he protects his person 
with the light target of undressed ox-hide {Xaur^iov tafioPoerfs ir€7roLr)fjL€vov), 
dating at least from Homeric times. His offensive weapons consist 
of two javelins, reinforced by a sword (^t<^s), like an Egyptian 
claymore. Altogether, the Lasonians on land and the Kilikians on sea, 
while retaining the Anatolian javelin, present the formidable appearance 
of light well-protected swordsmen. 

(xvi.) The Lykian. — If one man bore and wore all that is set down 
under the head of Lykian equipment, the Lykians must have been 
among the best-dressed, and most fully armed, of the non-Hellenic 
marines. Upon his head the Lykian set a felt cap, or fez (iriA,os)> 
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with a ring of (upright) feathers round it (irrepouri Trcpuorcc^vctf/ui^os). 
His breast was protected with a cuirass (Owfytj^), and, above the 
cuirass, upon his shoulders he wore the goat-skin, or aigis (alyhs 
ofpfia). The absence of a shield gives occasion for wonder. Afr 
weapons he carried bows and arrows of distinctive character, the bow 
of the cornel-tree (icpav€ia), a * tough and springy wood,* beside the 
inevitable Anatolian javelin ; while, if matters came to close quarters, 
he had the hooked sword (Bp^iravov) and dagger to rely on. 

(xvii.) Hellenic. — ^A very large part of the fleet, and some portion 
even of the land-forces, were equipped in Greek fashion, of which 
Herodotus, forgetful in this case of the mutability of human affairs, 
and of the future fortune of his own work, has given no description. 
Yet even without such description the Hellenic type can be restored 
from the incidents of the narrative, and from other sources. The 
Greek infanterist is a heavy-armed soldier, clad in mail, with leather 
or metal helmet, cuirass and leggings, and large well-rimmed shield. 
His weapons of offence are spear and sword. The type of the 
Greek hoplite vaiied but little from state to state, nor much from 
age to age; yet there were doubtless variations not merely in the 
appearance, but in the weight, size, and excellence of the weapons, 
which must have told considerably on the results of particular en- 
counters. A Greek panoply was an expensive affair, and it may 
fairly bo doubted whether all the solders in the army and navy of 
Xerxes, described by Herodotus as equipped in Hellenic fashion, were 
equally well armed one with another, or as a rule as well-armed aa 
the men they were moving to attack. 

The foregoing analysis results in the recognition of some seven- 
teen distinctive types of accoutrement and weapons to be distributed 
among the forty -six nations supporting the army, and the twelve 
nations supplying the fleet of Xerxes. This result no doubt is some- 
what more systematic than the Herodotean methods were capable 
of attaining consciously ; yet our artificial analysis may be carried 
even somewhat further without detriment. The forces of Xerxes more 
broadly viewed present six main types of armature, and these six 
types correspond approximately to the ethnical and geographical 
arrangements : — (i.) The Iranian, which relies chiefly on the bow for 
distant work, and on the knife or dagger for hand to hand, while the 
fighting man has little more than his dress, and his agility, to give him 
protection, (ii.) The Medo-Persian : the spear is added to the bow 
and dagger, the footman has a long light shield (the gerrhon), and in 
the case of the picked and superior soldiers, cuirasses and even metal 
headpieces are not unknown ; but the fez and the trews are protections 
against the weather rather than the foe. (iii.) The Anatolian groups 
and levies have in the throwing-spear, or javelin, their most distinctive 
weapon of offence, though some add the bow, others the spear, and 
some the sword. Their heads and bodies are, as a rule, better 
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protected than the levies of the further east^ skins, leather, wood, joe 
and metal being more freely employed both for headpieces and for uj 
shields, though the shields are mostly small, (iv.) Assyrio-Egypiian'. \i 
a fourth type is supplied by the elder civilizations, Assyria, Egypt, Id 
perhaps Phoenicia ; the type of weapon, both offensive and defensive, 
is heavier, and better provision made for fighting at close quarters : U 
metal helmets and well-made headpieces; cuirasses, even if only of \[ 
quilted linen, but sometimes strengthened by rings or scales ; shields, 
large and strong to resist not merely arrow-flight but spear-thrust, 
consort naturally with the more formidable arms of offence, the spear, 
the club or mace, and the claymore, (v.) The Hellenic equipment, how- 
ever, especially in its defensive aspects, leaves even the Assyrio-Egyptian 
type far behind, in a military point of view. Stout helm, metal cuirass 
and leggings, large shield also of metal, become by their weight, when 
rightly used, part of the offensive value of the heavy infantry armed with 
great spear and good sword, at least where the battle is hand to hand, 
on ship-board or on ground. (vL ) Miscellaneous : an outlying group, 
logically perhaps the first rather than the last in this series, may be taken 
to comprise the odds and ends of the army-list, not covered by any of 
the previously enumerated types. Under this head might fall Indians, 
Arabians, Aithiopians, Libyans, and any other * utter' barbarians, 
some approximating to one type, others to another : so the Arabians 
and Aithiopians are archers, the Libyans akonUstai, 

Again, looking at the whole matter from a fresh standpoint, 
the army-list may be sifted so as to show a classification of the 
weapons and armature on simply morphological principles. Here the 
bow demands first attention from the immense number of tribes and 
peoples armed with one kind or another of bow.^ As many as nine 
different species of bow might seem to be distinguishable in the 
Herodotean list — Median, Baktrian, Paktyan, Kaspian, Skythian, Indian, 
Arabian, Ethiopian, Lykian ; but the first five named may, perhaps, 
admit of some reduction. Differences might comprise materials, size, 
shape ; but no material is specified for the further Asiatic bows except 
calamits, that is, reed, or cane of one sort or another, though, as calamus 
is not specified in every case, at least one other material, say wood, 
might seem to be implicitly granted. Moreover, calamus itself might 
cover very different substances : thus the Indian calamus is of course 
the bamboo (cp. 3. 98), but the Baktrian and Kaspian native bows, 
though made of calamus^ can hardly have been made of bamboo, any 

^Me(les,Per8iaDs,Hyrkanians,Kis8ians, Indians, the Skytks, the Arabians, the 
Arians,Sarangians (all have the 'Median' Aithiopians, the Lykians are all bow- 
bow) ; Baktrians, Parthians, Ghoras- men, with more or less distinctive types, 
mians, Sogdians, Gandarians, Dadikai The Indian bow is more fully described 
(all have the * Baktrian' bow appar- by Arrian, /fu2tca c. 16. (Cp. Sir Ralph 
entlv) ; Paktyans, Utians, Mykians, Payne-Gall wey, Bt, Turki^ and other 
Parikaniaus (all have apparently the circular Bows^ Longmans, 1907.) 
* Paktyan ' bow) ; the Kaspians, the 
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more than the Median arrows. The bows will also have varied in 
size; the Median is described as a 'long-bow/ There is no suggestion 
of varieties of shape until the Arabian bow is reached ; as that is a 
long-bow and recurved, it cannot have been made of any calamus, but 
must have been of wood. The Aithiopian bow, also a long-bow, is 
neither of cane nor sapling, but made of a palm-leaf stem. The 
Lykian material is clearly specified, cornel -wood, but on further 
niceties of construction no light is shed. We may safely posit three 
main types of bow from upper Asia: the Median, a long-bow of wood, 
perhaps of various woods ; the Baktrian, or Skythic bow, not perhaps 
essentially different from the Paktyan, Kaspian, and Skythian, a short- 
bow, made sometimes of cane or reed, sometimes perhaps of wood ; 
and the Indian bow, a long-bow (like the Median) but made of bamboo. 
The three non- Asiatic or non-Iranian bows are clearly distinguishable 
in the Herodotean list : Arabian, Aithiopic, Lykian. The reduction 
of the types of upper Asia leaves six main types of bow standing : 
Median, Baktrian, Indian, Arabian, Aithiopian, Lykian. 

The arrows present similar problems. Where the material is 
specified it is always calamus (Median, Indian, Aithiopian, Lykian), 
but the calamus cannot in every case be the same (e.g. Indian and 
Aithiopian), and other shafts than calamus were prol»bly used by 
other archers. The size of the arrows also varied : the Aithiopian 
are actually described as small, or short arrows ; but all the others 
are not to be supposed of one size. Probably the long-bow had 
long arrows, and the short-bow correspondingly short shafts. The 
two ends of the arrow admit of different treatment: no doubt 
all arrows were notched and pointed, but while the vast majority 
will have had feathered butts (cp. 8. 128), the Lykian arrows 
are described as unfeathered. The point {dso admits of various 
handling. The Indian arrows have iron tips ; the Aithiopian a sharp 
stone : what of the rest 1 Many must have been armed \rith heads 
of flint, bone, or other similar material ; many no doubt had bronze 
points ; some heads may have been simply of hardened wood, though 
Herodotus does not specify this variation. Next in importance, as 
in type, to the bow and arrow would be reckoned the javelin, or 
throwing-spear, a missile like the arrow, but necessarily used at a 
shorter distance. Few if any of the Anatolian nations or peoples are 
without this weapon ; thirteen are expressly named as using it,^ beside 
the Phoenicians, the Libyans, and even the Samothrakians, incidentally 
in the narrative.- The javelin itself is not described, but passing 
hints imply that all javelins were not quite alike : for example, the 
Pisidian tt/jojSoXos krHioepyiis will have differed considerably from the 

' Paphla^onians, Matienoi, Ligyes, Kilikiana, Lykians, Libyans, Phoeni- 

Mariandynoi, Syrians (i.e. Kappado- cians. 

kians), Annenians, Phrygians, Mysians, ^ Cp. 8. 90 Are Bi idyret iKotmaral ol 

Bithynians, Pisidians(irpo/36Xot;f), Mares, ZafioOfrftiKtt ktX., and they ' lonians' ! 

VOL. II N 
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Libyan aKovriov cViVavrov. Probably the majority of the akontia had 
metal heads or points, and a shaft of wood or cane. Some forms of 
javelin may have had thongs attached to the shaft to facilitate or 
improve the throwing act. Javelins probably varied considerably in 
size and weight, though Herodotus uses the diminutive term okovtlov 
throughout The missile spear is not a weapon to be despisSd, and 
was especially serviceable, perhaps, in naval engagements, such as 
those off Artemision and Salamis; although it hardly figures so largely 
in the actual narrative of the campaign as its prominence in the 
army-list might lead us to expect. The akontistai, however, of the 
Anatolian levies probably had very little of the fighting to do. 

The number of spears, of spearmen, in the king's forces is immense, 
but few of them, if any, beside Greeks, or those peoples armed in 
Greek fashion, are possessed of the long spear, or heavy spear, which 
is related mainly to the phalanx, or close formation in l»ttle. Where 
the javelin type ends and the spear type begins it might not be very 
easy to say exactly. The small or short spear might be freely used 
as a missile, but such spears as those which the Inunortals wielded, 
could not have been meant to be thrown away. Large numbers of 
the archer nations, Medes, Persians, Hyrkanians, Kissians, Sarangians, 
are provided with short spears (alxfia^ Ppaxw, Mi;8iicas), in addition 
to the bow. As the Baktrians have such spears, probably the six 
other nations armed in like fashion are similarly provided with the 
short spear in addition to the short-bow. The seven nations with 
' Paphlagonian ' or Anatolian equipment, that is the hurling-spear or 
javelin, are armed also with * small spears ' (aixfta? ov fieydXas) ; if this 
weapon is not a mere duplicate of the javelin, the spears must have 
been meant for close quarters. The Kolchian variety (three nations) 
includes the short spear. The Moschian type is in so far distinct 
that the spear is the only offensive weapon expressly assigned to the 
four nations comprised in the Moschian group, and this spear is itself 
of special form, small-shafted but large-pointed. Assyrians and 
Egyptians have spears of much the same type, and that, in the case of 
the Egyptian at least, a weapon suitable to naval battle — perhaps 
a spear of portentous length. The nations using Hellenic weapons 
would all have spears inter aHa, like the Greek hoplites themselves. 
Several nations, however, have only one weapon, and that not a spear,, 
as the Indians, Arabs, Aithiopians among the archers, and the Libyans, 
Mysians, Pisidians, Marians, and Phoenicians among the 'akontists,' 
at least according to the account in Herodotus. Other nations again,, 
which forgo spears, have some other weapon for close quarters to take 
its place — ^axe, or sickle, or dagger, or sword. 

The paucity of swordsmen in the king's forces, other than the 
Greek contingents, is one of their most conspicuous defects. The 
Kaspians have, beside their cane bows, good swords (aictvcucas), but are 
apparently the only men of the further east thus well provided- The 
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Kolchian group have swords of a sort, perhaps, but short-bladed 
(jjMxaipas, c. 79); the Egyptians are credited with claymores, or 
cutlasses (jui.\aipas fieydkas, c. 89); the Kilikians (and so the Meionians) 
have swords, comparable to the Egyptian, and, better still, named like 
the Greek (^i<^); that the Greek and Hellenizing contingents are 
swordsmen all apparently needs no stating. Though swords thus 
appear conspicuous in the Persian hosts only by their rarity, nearly 
every one has a dagger, save and except the scanty swordsmen them- 
selves. Medes and Persians have a dagger hanging from the belt 
or girdle on the right side, and so likewise presumably all those 
with Median equipment. Daggers are expressly specified for Sakai, 
Paktyans, Assyrians, all the minor Asiatics, who follow the 'Paphla- 
gonian ' style, as well as Sagartioi, Lykioi, Karians, Thrakians. Only 
to the following no dagger is expressly given : the Baktrians (and their 
group), Indians, Sarangians, Arabians, Aithiopians, Mysians, Pisidians, 
Milyans, the Moschian group, the Marians. Failing the sword, the 
Sakai wield an axe, the Lykians the sickle, the Assyrians their clubs, 
studded with iron knobs, while the Egjrptians have clubs in addition 
to the sword, and the Karians ' sickles ' as well as swords. 

Defensive armour is not less various in type and efficiency 
throughout the army than the weapons of offence just described; 
nor is the line between armour and mere dress clearly drawn. 
Throughout the whole of the eastern army, from Media, Persia, Iran, 
and the further portion of the empire, helmets are apparently 
unknown; the prevalent type of head-dress is the fez, or felt cap, 
with the point or apex hanging down, or in the case of the Amyrgian 
Sakai allowed to stand upright; the Elamites have borrowed the 
soft turban from Babylon; in Kypros kings and commoQs wear 
soft headpieces of different form : even the Lykians have adopted 
the fez, and don it decorated with feathers more for show than for 
defence in battle. The western nations as a rule wear helmets of 
metal, wood, or leather. Helmets of bronze are expressly assigned 
to Assyrians, (Egyptians 1), Phoenicians, Pisidians, and of course the 
Greek contingents; helmets of wood to the seven nations making 
up the Moschian and Kolchian group; helmets made by twisting, 
or plaiting (it might be leather, or lathes, or even metal bands), are 
worn by the seven Anatolian peoples, by the Marians, and perhaps 
by some Assjrrians and Egyptians; while the Milyan headpiece 
and, perhaps, the Libyan are of hide, or leather. The strangest 
appearance is presented by the eastern Aithiopians, their heads 
surmounted by horse-heads and manes, or by the Bithynians with 
their fox-fell caps; and the pard and lion-skins on the Aithiopians 
of Nubia may have covered the head. The peoples wearing the 
sisuma could probably draw it over the head as a hood, and the list 
contains but three or four names, to which no definite heading is 
attached : Indians, Sarangians, Arabians, and perhaps Libyans. 
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For shields the Median equipment has the yippov^ above described, 
which may be assigned to all nations of this type, but no shields 
are reported for the rest of the nations of upper Asia, except that 
the Indians have crane-backs for shields: it is hardly conceivable 
that the Baktrian armour did not include at least a light shield, or 
target. A small shield is expressly predicated of at least seventeen of 
the minor Asiatic peoples in the infantry, the Kilikians have their 
ox-hide targets, and the ' Thrakians ' their pdtai ; in fact, the small 
shield is almost as distinctive a ' note ' as the javelin for the Anatolian 
and Asianic levies. The civilized peoples, of coiirse, have shields; 
the Phoenicians rimless (probably small) shields; the Assyrians and 
Egyptians shields with rims; the Hellenic hoplon goes undescribed. 
As far as express description goes a large part of the army of Xerxes 
might have been unshielded. 

The rest of the equipment^ for body, legs and feet, is even less 
expressly and systematically described, nor is it easy here to 
distinguish clearly between the objects proper to armoury and 
wardrobe respectively. Corslets or cuirasses are worn by Medes 
and Persians, some of them at least strengthened by fish-scale metal 
plates, and even the bare linen corslets of Assyrians, Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, Lykians, were probably stiffened by metal rings, scales, 
or fittings. For leggings, the Medes, Persians, Hyrkanians, Skythians, 
and perhaps most of the further Asiatics, wore the unlovely ' trews ' 
(dva^vpiScs) ; the Pisidians had bright red 'puttees' on their legs; 
the Lykians alone of non-Hellenic peoples are endued with proper 
greaves. For cleanliness, comfort, and beauty rather than protection, 
the Indians have their cotton shirts (ct/Ltara) or tunics, and tunics 
of one substance and kind or another are worn by the Medo-Persians 
(sleeved), Sarangians (coloured), Bithynians, Milyans (with JibtUae), 
ICilikians (of wool) ; and the list is no doubt imperfect. The 
I^pian cloak, or capote, defends the wearers (of some five nations) 
primarily from the cold ; of similar use was the Arabian mantle, and 
the Bithynian, though of gayer appearance. How much the Libyan 
leather covers, the historian here does not clearly attest. The 
Aithiopians would have found their red and white paint a poor 
protection from the rigours of a Thrakian, or even a Thessalian 
winter. 

Like too many armies the army of Xerxes seems very ill-provided 
with shoe leather, or the historian at least has not condescended 
to attest its footing. Not less than five of the Anatolian nations wear 
boots with points turned up half-way the shin,^ and the Sarangian 
boot reaches even the knee ; but for the rest, except for the Bithynians 
in their fawn skin foot-gear,^ the whole army might have marched 

* 7. 72, TiSiKa worn by Paphkgonians, re Kal rdf K»i/i/Mt), perhaps not veiy 
etc {it fUffffp Kr/iiirjpf cU^areirovra). different from the foregoing. 

' 7. 75 WdiXa vtppCw {xtpl roiH x6das 
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as bare of foot as of hand, for aught the Herodotean Catalogue 
contains.^ Were shoes, or sandals, as much a luxury as gloves ? 
Surely not! On the floor of the palaistra the athlete was safer if 
he went barefoot; but for the march from Kritalla to Therme 
some protection for the sole of the foot was surely desirable. The 
Immortals on the Susan frieze are all well-shod. The Greek soldier 
of the fifth centiu'y went to work with sandal or boot on his foot.* 
It is, in fact, not conceivable that the army of Xerxes and of Mardonios 
moved, or fought, barefooted; though the same canon might not 
apply to the Epibatai of the fleet; and the mere manning of the 
navy, put by Herodotus at 241,400 bodies, had, perhaps, hardly a 
pair of sandals among them. To go barefoot was the mark of a 
slave, and to put the shoes from off the feet a mark of homage to 
the king, or the god ; but the omission on Herodotus' part to shoe 
the king's forces may safely be ascribed less to any over-subtle 
arrihe pensde, even with a moral attached, than to sheer oversight, 
and the nature of his knowledge and its sources. 

Sources, — In fact the Herodotean Catalogue is not a systematic 
report or investigation into the composition and equipment of the king's 
army, nor can it be based upon authentic and official lists, documents, 
or reports : it is a tour de force upon the part of Herodotus himself, 
constructed upon the precedent of the Homeric Catalogue, just as the 
account of the causa beUi, or of the motivation of the war, is plainly 
constructed after the original in the Iliad, The artificial character of 
the Herodotean Catalogue is shown, almost to demonstration, by the 
mythical, historical, and geographical notes with which it is thickly 
sown : matter which could never have been contained in the official 
Persian documents drawn up by the Persian secretaries at Doriskos. 
It is shown by the accounts and description of the Medes and Persians, 
which would no more have been included by a Persian scribe in his 
report to the king than is a description of the Oreek soldier and his 
equipment included by Herodotus in his Catalogue designed for a 
Greek public. But this great Catalogue, though in the main the work 
of Herodotus himself, was of coiu'se not a pure invention, or creation 

^ Elsewhere Hdt. occasionally ad- battle is not tenable ; cp. Bucliholz, 

yertises ancient foot-wear. Perseus had Realien ii. 278. 'I^cicpari^ donbtless 

a ffwbdXkov 2. 91 (rather a womanish came in during the fourth century, cp. 

article of attire ?), and a whole city was L. k S. sub voc, Pollux, 7. 80-94, has 

assigned to the wife of the satrap of a disquisition on shoes and shoemakers, 

Egypt to provide her with WoiiifiaTa 2. which implies a widespread habit of 

98. The iftrbdrifia stitched by Uistiaios protecting the foot, but the practice was 

and worn by Aristagoras, 6. 1, is a not so universal as with modem Europe ; 

metaphor. Babylonian ifTodi/jfiara re- cp. Diet, ArUiqq, sub vv. CeUcetu^ etc 

semble Boiotian ^/i^ddet, 1. 195. But A huge haul of old boots has recently 

(Lydian) KbOopvoi are unwarlike, 1. 155. been made in Dumbartonshire ; cp. 

^ Cp. Thucyd. 3. 22. 2. The Make- Macdonald and Park, The Roman FcrU 

donian military boot was the icpiTTlt ; cp. on the Bar HUl (Glasgow, 1906), pp. 

Theokritos 15. 6. The old notion that 101 ff. 
Homeric warriors went bare-foot into 
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ex nihUo : its author had authorities and sources of knowledge, and 
there is no reason to doubt his good faith in the matter. Believing, 
as he did, that Xerxes brought all the forces of the Empire to bear 
on Greece,^ and having certain data of a more or less authentic 
character to go upon, it was easy for him to posit an enumeration 
and to give a description of the forces from various means at his 
disposal. Hekataios, and other geographers, genealogists, and logo- 
graphers, might have furnished a good deal beside the mythical and 
genealogical notes inserted passim in the bare description of the army : ^ 
Herodotus had seen the picture dedicated by Mandrokles in the 
Heraion of Samos ; ^ and the representation of the hosts of Dareios 
which crossed the Bosporos would hold good for the hosts of Xerxes 
which crossed the Hellespont. Inscriptions and inventories, such as 
Dareios erected on the Bosporos, may have been erected by Xerxes, 
on the Hellespont or elsewhere, albeit Herodotus does not say so ; in 
any case the contents of the Dareian stelai would be valid for the 
musters of Xerxes. ** Hearsay, tradition in the Ionian and Dorian 
cities of Asia Minor, might account for a good deal of the miscellaneous 
information put together by Herodotus in the Catalogue. It is 
tempting to surmise that some documents fell into the hands of the 
Greeks after Plataiai, and might have furnished some of the most 
indisputably authentic elements, such as the list of the Persian 
Myriarchs (apxovrcs) and the details of the command. It is generally 
admitted that Herodotus was not the first prose author who had 
treated even the episodes of this war : how else account for the clear 
reference to Greek writers who were in error in regard to the correct 
form of the name Masistios 1^ The hypothesis that Greek memoir-writers 
were busy on the Persian side is, indeed, not verifiable, but it is not 
absurd.^ To suppose that Herodotus had but one soiurce, mediate 
and ultimate, and that an official Persian document, were truly simple. 
He himself could not have used such a document ; and the Catalogue 
contains many items that such a document would not have contained. 
The composite character of the Catalogue in itself implies a variety 
of sources ; but imperfect and erroneous as many of the items may be, 
artificial as the whole may be, and gross as the exaggeration in regard 
to the total figures assuredly is, there is no resisting the indications 
which point to authentic and even official sources for the ultimate 
anatomy, so to speak, and essentials of the Catalogue. If the argu- 
ments and aspects urged in the preceding pages be valid, it appears 
that in this case — as in some other cases — ^we understand Herodotus* 
data better than he himself understood them ; in particular, the figures, 
the arrangements of command, the leading, the order of march : even 

» 7. 21. » 4. 88. 

' Cp. 6. 86, a passage which suggests * Cp. 4. 87. 

a large debit to Hekataios ; Introduction, ' 9. 20. 

% 10. * Cp. Introduction, § 10. 
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as we may understand better the strategic and tactical aspects of the 
campaign. These claims may look a trifle arrogant, but be it recognized 
that only through Herodotus do we undertake to explain Herodotus ; 
he supplies all the data for the readjustment and correction of his 
own main theses. Moreover, his Catalogue possesses a high value as 
presenting, in the most graphic and lively colours, an inventory of 
the weapons taken by the king's host into action, and thus rendering 
more intelligible the inferior and motley character of the forces 
opposed to the well-armed Greek hoplites. The variety of nations 
and languages mustered for the review betrays, probably not quite 
without the historian's own cognizance, a desperate source of weak- 
ness on the Persian side : the army and navy lists are the best 
introduction to a rationale of the Greek victory. Apart from these 
immediate bearings of the lists upon the subject proper, Herodotus 
has, in this passage, as in the Skythian and the Libyan Logai, as in the 
second and third Books, as in many shorter passages of his histories, 
put in evidence materials of interest and value for the ethnologist, 
anthropologist, geographer. How far such an object may have been 
within his conscious purpose matters nothing now to the value of the 
result. And if the inventory of the king's forces were even more of 
an ideal scheme than it has here been assumed to be, and was mainly 
<jonstructed on a priori principles, to exhibit a graphic picture of the 
Persian empire, as conceived by the writer, yet these secondary 
interests must permanently belong to it, and must ever secure for it 
the attention of the anthropologist or ethnographer, to whom mere 
military or political events are unimportant, and merely chronological 
differences are negligible quantities, whereas the study of human 
arts, arms, culture and institutions is the main purpose in his view. 

§ 6. The objective of the Persian undertaking, and the general 
plan of campaign, are implicitly given again and again in the course 
of the Herodotean naiTative, and are also more explicitly stated on 
several special occasions. The points are obvious, and need not be 
elaborated. Superficial inconsistencies in the formulas for the military 
objective are easily harmonized The plan of campaign no doubt 
imderwent some modification under stress of events ; the exact plans 
of Xerxes and Mardonios in the second year are obscure and open to 
discussion ; but here, in the first instance, we are only concerned with 
the original project. The most considerable problem, in this 
connexion, is to ascertain, if possible, how far the synchronous 
invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians was a measure designed and 
concerted by the great king and his advisers, for the utter confusion 
of the Greeks and the easier conquest of the separate parts of Hellas, 
in detail. The several aspects of the fundamental question, thus 
formulated, may here be discussed in brief. 

(a) Three distinct place-names occur as defining the objective of the 
expedition, to wit, Athens, Hellas, Europa The relative frequency of 
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the several formulas is not without interest. Europe is thrice given 
as the proper bourne of the undertaking, which aims at nothing les» 
than the conquest of the whole mainland.^ The narrowest formula 
occurs twice as often, and raises the results of at least the first 
campaign to the rank of successes from the Persian point of view.^ 
But the most frequent is also the most obviously reasonable formula ^ : 
certainly the reduction of the Peloponnesos, as well as Central Oreece, 
was the goal of the Persian invasion ; though whether that reduction 
could be effected on the fields and in the waters of Central Oreece 
was a point to be referred to the actual strategy of the campaign. 
The variation in the formula for the objective is purely superficial, 
and the harmony is effected by Herodotus himself, or by his dramaiis 
persanae.* The exclusively Athenian formula is due, in this connexion, 
less to the prejudice of the Attic Sources than to the actual course of 
events, which brought the Persian once and again into actual possession 
of Athens.^ The reduction of Hellas was fully understood as the 
inevitable and intended goal of the expedition, predetermined by the 
geographical conditions, the historic antecedents, the ethnical and 
military solidarity of the Peloponnesos and Central Greece.* 
Herodotus certainly lends no colour to the notion that at any point or 
stage in the campaign the Persian contemplated drawing his frontier so 
as to exclude the Peloponnese and even AtticaJ The largest formula, 
which includes all Europe in the scope of the undertaking, is open to 
grave suspicion, as a possible device intended to involve the Persian 
in all the greater failure and disgrace by an exaggeration of his aims 
and ambitions. The most plausible ground for ascribing such an 
intention of universal conquest to Xerxes is lost to Herodotus, by his 
omission to co-ordinate the invasion of Sicily, or Western Hellas, with 
the invasion of the Motherland. Yet even this formula is not quite 
senseless. The Persians had explored the Western waters twenty 
years before.^ Their Asianic subjects had long-standing relations 
with their kinsmen in Italy and Sicily.* Greeks from the West were 

^ 7. 60 KaTOcrpeyl^fievoi Tcurar t^v Ei^pc^m;*. 7. 188 if ^ arfmniKaffin if 

'EdpiSnnii' vwrrficofuv dxlffw (X, loq.) ; cp. patriXioi oUrofxa fUr elxs un ir* *k.d^at 

c. 64 (the king's prayer at the Helles- ^Xai^ec, Karlero 6i 4s xatrw t^p 'EXXdJo. 
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oUiovret dpOpiinroi). ^PXV^^ ^ dyujp iyiperOf pvp tk ^pet Kai 
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not unknown or unwelcome visitants at the Persian court. ^ Gelon of 
S3rracuse may be summoned as an expert witness to the dangers of a 
direct Persian aggression upon the Western Greeks.^ Had the 
Hellenic peninsula passed, like Makedon and Thrake, under the 
Persian yoke, a further attempt at expansion westwards was nothing 
but a question of time. Only a military defeat somewhere in Europe 
could stay the natural advance of the Persian power, in accordance 
with the law of a merely military Empire.* Tlius, apart from any 
conscious or fully projected plan of campaign in 480 RC, there was a 
real sense in which * Europe ' was the ultimate objective of the Persian 
advance, and the battles of Salamis and Plataia secured, in a sense, 
the liberties not merely of Hellas, and of Athens, but of the whole 
Western world, from the Oriental invader. 

(b) The plan of campaign is, perhaps, nowhere clearly or fully 
stated, from the Persian point of view, but may be gathered from the 
actual course of events as narrated, and from the critique on its short- 
comings and failures placed in the mouth of this or that actor in the 
drama, or even conveyed by the historian in proper person. The 
l€v^e en masse, the army and navy lists, the organization of the 
command, the route followed, and the actual conduct of operations all 
imply certain conceptions on the Persian side in regard to the strategic 
aspects of the invasion. There is a deliberate revival of the methods 
of Mardonios in 492 KC, and a design to make his conquests, or re- 
conquests, the basis of further aggression. Two ideas appear pre- 
dominant : first, a reliance on mere numbers for military superiority ; 
secondly, a determination to keep army and fleet together, and to 
operate conjointly upon both elements. A partial and inadequate 
condemnation of the first of these ideas is put into the mouth of 
Artabanos at Abydos.^ A more adequate exposure of the defect in 
the second is entrusted to Demaratos, who demonstrates, moreover, 
that the pedantic adherence to the second principle frustrates the 
merits of the first.^ The two arms may really have been more closely 
tied up together on the Persian side by considerations of supply, 
or even by political motives — each moiety perhaps to some extent 
guaranteeing the loyalty of the other — than is fully brought out in 
the records. But, as a matter of fact, the scheme broke down in 
operation. The Greek fleet was allowed to ^win a purely naval victory 
at Salamis : the Greek army completed the work of liberation, a year 
later, on the Asopos. It would here be prematiure to enter more fully 
into the complicated relations of the several engagements during the 
war to each other: their strategic, as well as their piurely tactical, 
aspects will be more conveniently discussed in a later context 

^ 6. 24. formolates the principle of the Persian 

^ 7. 168. strategy in c 286 iraj 6 pavrucbt rf t€^^ 
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(c) Finally, the question recurs, related yet distinct, whether the 
synchronous invasions of Sicily and Greece were concerted, as a single 
and united effort of the * Barbarians ' to conquer all the free Greeks 
east and west at once, or whether the synchronism was merely 
accidental, and the two events two several results of independent series 
of historical antecedents. To Herodotus the synchronism is an 
accident, though doubtless a providential accident.^ To Diodoros, 
that is to Ephoros in the fourth century, the two invasions were alike 
organized and ordered from Susa.^ This idea of a concerted attack 
upon the Hellenes, east and west, at one moment, is not in itself 
preposterous or absurd. Persia had long had relations with the 
Punic power, and perhaps even claimed suzerainty over the 
colonies of Tyre in the West.^ Persia had likewise knowledge of the 
condition of Italy and Sicily, and doubtless cherished some vague 
ambitions of aggressions there.^ The approximate, not to say the actual 
synchronism of the two invasions is indubitable.^ Yet, for all that, 
this attractive hypothesis must be dismissed, not merely as unproven, 
but as improbable. The silence of Herodotus, his failure, the failure 
of his informants to draw the obvious inference, count for something. 
The inference is in perfect keeping with the whole method of the 
Ephorean historiography : it is a logical effort of ' rationalism,' it is an 
effective stroke of * rhetoric' Set in the objective order of events, it 
goes far beyond the resources of Persian diplomacy, or of Persian war- 
leading. It is not in the same class with the incompetent strategy of 
the campaigning in Hellas. What Hannibal with Philip and Antiochos, 
what Sertorius with Mithradates failed to realize in the simple case of 
Home, that Xerxes will not have anticipated in the more atomic or 
chaotic world of the fifth century B.C. Moreover, the assault on 
Greece, the assault on Sicily, has each its own clearly traced chain of 
antecedents. The invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians in 480 B.C. 
would have taken place just as surely had Xerxes never crossed the 
Hellespont, had he been detained in Upper Asia by intrigues in his 
palace, or revolts in his provinces. Certainly, Xerxes did not wait on 
the co-operation of the Carthaginians to determine the moment of his 
invasion of Hellas. And probably the Carthaginians determined the 
moment of their appearance in Sicily by the purely local circumstances 
in the West But the synchronism, though undesigned, was not, we 
may still believe, without results upon the actual conduct of operations. 
There is, indeed, little ground for supposing that any Greeks from the 
Motherland would have gone forth to do battle for their sons in 
Sicily, even had the Persian not stood just then at the gates of 

' 7. 166. Cp. Records of the Pasty ix. 75, where the 

' Cp. Appendix I. § 13 supra, * Mazyans ' and * Karka ' figure among 

' Cp. Hdt. 8. 17. Do the Cartha- the tribataries of the king, 

ginians, and their native neighbours, * Cp. notes 8, 9, supra, 

appear among the subjects of Dareios ? ' Cp. Appendix IX. § 6 infra. 
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Hellas.^ But there is some ground for believing that Gelon of 
Syracuse might have come to the aid of the Greeks at Salamis, had 
he not been preoccupied and embarrassed at home by the Carthaginian 
question.^ The event proved that his aid was not necessary for the 
salvation of Hellas, but leaves us speculating, perhaps somewhat idly, 
what the position of Gelon in the Greek world might have been, could 
he have added the Aristeia of Salamis to the honours of Himera ; and 
i^hether that world could have accommodated at once the Lord 
of Syracuse and the Generals of Athens, if Hellas had owed, or had 
«eemed to owe, her whole preservation to a Sicilian tyrant. 

^ Cp. the mysterioQB taunt of Gelon, 7. 158. 
« 7. 165. 



APPENDIX III 

THE PREPARATIONS OF THE GREEKS 

§ 1. Character of the transitional passage (7. 128-137). § 2. The Greek preparations 
(7. 188-178). § 8. Condition and policy of Greek states, 490-481 B.c. ; Sparta. 
§ 4. Athens during the decade after Marathon. § 5. The pan -Hellenic union 
against the Mede. § 6. The conduct of Argos, Krete, Sicily, Korkvra. § 7. 
The case of Delphi § 8. Forces of the ConfMleracy, and prospects of success. 

§ 1. Herodotus has postponed his account of the preparations of 
the Greeks, such as it is, to his review of the king's preparations and 
his record of the Persian advance as far as the frontier of Hellas. The 
historian might have had a logical, a chronological, an artistic reason 
for this course. The great king was the aggressor ; the move remained 
with him after Marathon, after Paros; he still was acting on the 
offensive. Also, as it appears, the Greeks were tardy in realizing the 
necessity for union and co-operation in view of the impending danger, 
and it was not until the eve of the re-invasion that effective steps 
were taken to meet the invader. From the purely literary point of 
view, also, Herodotus has indubitably followed the proper order of 
presentation in giving precedence to the Persian movements. In all 
three aspects the structure of the Seventh Book fully justifies itself. 
Yet there remains somewhat of a mystery about its composition, and 
the transition from the first and greater section, dealing with the 
Persian preparations for the conquest of Greece, to the second and 
lesser section, which deals with the preparations made by the Greeks 
to defend their liberties, is not effected without hitch or friction. 
The fault does not lie in the abruptness of the scene-shifting: the 
more sudden and complete the transition in such a case the better. 
Obscurity arises rather from the complex yet inconsequent manner in 
which the section plainly dealing with the Persian preparations is 
jointed, or dove-tailed, into the section no less plainly dealing with 
the Greek preparations. Were the passage (cc. 128-137), by which 
the transition from the Persian side to the Greek side is mediated, 
wholly wanting, the loss would indeed be considerable from more than 
one point of view, for the passage in question is rich in lights and 
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colours and more solid matters ; but from the point of view of lucid 
arrangement and logical structure the passage would never have been 
missed. It comprises three disparate sub-sections, all or any one of 
which, however valuable or interesting in itself, might be removed 
without obvious loss or detriment to the historical argument and 
sequence of the story as a whole : to wit, (a) The visU of Xerxes to 
Tempe, with the geography of Thessaly thrown in (cc. 128-130 = 56 
lines); (fi) a short but composite passage (cc 131, 132 = 14 lines) 
recording various disparate items, to be more precisely specified below ; 
(y) a longer passage (cc. 1 33-1 37 = 73 lines) giving the story of the wraih 
of Talthybios (jjLrjvts TaXdvpCov) from its reputed cause, in the year 491 
B.C., to its final issue in the year 430 B.C. This last and largest item 
yields obviously a late reference, perhaps the latest in this part of the 
work of Herodotus, to contemporary events ; the passage is confessedly 
a digression, and presumably an insertion in the pre-existing draft, or 
text of the story (tov irpoTipov Aoyov, c. 137 ad fin,). This previous 
story is wholly excluded from cc. 133-137; it is the story of the 
expedition of Xerxes (17 oTparrikaurCrj 17 /^oo-c^os, c. 138). The passage 
cannot well have been written, or inserted in the pre-existing text^ 
before 428 B.C., and its composition might date a little later. Why 
the story should have been inserted in this place rather than at a more 
appropriate point, in chronological sequence, it is hard to say, unless 
we suppose that Herodotus had passed that point, in the course of 
his final revision, before the year 430 B.C., or before he became 
acquainted with the fate of Nikolas and Aneristos and their 
companions, or acquired the truly aetiological legend which had 
grown or sprung up in Lakedaimon ((!>$ Acyovo-t AaKiSaifiovtoij c. 137) 
to explain that catastrophe. If Herodotus wrote his history from 
first to last as we have it^ this story would serve to date the last part 
of the composition as later than 430 B.C. If he rewrote or revised 
his work, or this portion of his work, more than once, this passage is 
plainly one of the last insertions, and no part of the original draft or 
even of the former revision.^ 

The first item in the list (a supra) has also the air of being an 
addition to the original text, of course from the author's hand. The 
visit of Xerxes to Tempe is an inconsequence in the general story of 
the war, and jars on its own immediate context here. Having 
reached Therme (c. 127), or Pieria (c. 131), Xerxes is supposed, pour 
passer le temps, to have visited the outlet of the Peneios, the vale 
of Tempe, on a voyage of inspection (as was his way, o#ca>s n 
($€\oi ToiovTo TToi^ai) : his only chance, indeed, of seeing the famous 
pass, as he was intending to enter Thessaly itself by another and 
more difficult route further inland. Surely Xerxes did not enter 
Thessaly from Makedonia twice, once by sea and once by land ? If 
the king reached Tempe by sea he remained (we may suppose) in 

' Cp. Introduction, § 8. 
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Thessaly, at Larissa, till joined by the bulk of his army, and did not 
return to Thenne or to the nearer Pieria. If the king entered 
Thessaly by land, and by any pass other than the vale of Tempe 
itself, he may have visited Tempe still, but, if so, he reached the pass 
by land and not by sea. Is it out of reason to suppose that the 
Herodotean Xerxes is taken from Therme to Tempe by sea, because 
Herodotus himself approached this famous locality by that route 1 Is 
not Xerxes taken to Tempe in order to give Herodotus an opportunity 
of describing the place, and the plain of Thessaly, and of introducing a 
local criticism upon the medism of the Thessalians, dramatically placed 
for the occasion in the lips of Xerxes himself ? The description of 
Thessaly has the note of autopsy about it, and upon the strength 
of this passage we are justified in taking Herodotus himself to 
Thessaly. The visit of Herodotus to Thessaly would, however, have 
preceded his migration to Thurioi, still more his return to Athens, 
shortly before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war.^ It would no 
less naturally have succeeded his first migration from Halikamassos to 
Samos, and from Samos to Athens. If Herodotus brought to Athens 
(as we have supposed) the first draft of his history of the Persian war, 
this passage upon Thessaly was not contained in it. It is an addition 
made after the first composition, but before the final revision of the 
work ; it belongs to what may be called the second draft, the middle 
period, or stage, of his composition and of the genesis of his work. 
This conclusion may be acceptable even to those who are unwilling to 
cancel altogether the historical reality of the king's visit to Tempe, 
exactly as narrated by Herodotus. The story of the king's visit to 
Tempe may have come to the ears of Herodotus first in connexion 
with his own visit to the same region: that observation, however, 
still leaves to the passage in question all the character of a digression, 
an addition to the original draft of the work. Those, however, who 
appreciate the material inconsequence of the king's excursion from 
Therme to Tempe by sea, and the double inconsequence of his return 
from Tempe to Therme by sea, can feel little difficulty in the hypo- 
thesis here advanced in regard to the composition, and original 
provenience, of this portion of the text. 

The case is by no means so clear in regard to the remaining 
section, the short passage (P supra) intervening between the digression 
upon Thessaly and the appendix upon the wrath of Talthybios (cc. 131, 
132). This brief passage contains nothing which is not strictly 
cognate to the principal argument and narrative ; yet, on the other 
hand, the items are not happily placed, and whether open to criticism 
or not, upon their own merits, heighten the confusion of the transit 
from the larger section of the Seventh Book, which deals clearly with 
the Persian preparations, to the lesser section of the Book, which deals 
no less clearly with the Oreek. Four such items may be distinguished 

* Cp. ITdt. IV.-VL (1896), Introduction, § 21. 
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in the passage : — (i.) The notice of the pause in Fieria, while one of the 
three corps d'arrrUe (t^s o-t/xitiiJs TpLrrjfiopis:) is clearing a way for the 
passage of the ' whole ' force into Perrhaibia : a notice which simply 
repeats, with some slight amplification, a remark already made in the 
preceding section (c. 128), and is, to that extent, a 'dittograph' — 
whether earlier or later in original composition, (ii.) The record of the 
return of the Heralds sent from Sardes (c. 32 supra) into Hellas, to 
demand earth and water, some empty-handed, and some with the 
required symbols of submission. These two items may be classed 
strictly with the contents of the whole preceding section upon 
the preparations of the Persians for the invasion of Hellas and 
the king's advance to the border; and yet they involve, or at 
least naturally introduce, not merely the two following items in 
the passage itself, but also the manifest digression and addition upon 
the wrath of TaUhyhios^ which succeeds. For there follows first (iii.) 
a list of the medizing states and peoples, which gave earth and water 
to the king's messengers, a list involving some problems here better 
to be postponed, and further (iv.) a record of the solemn vow of vengeance 
taken by the confederate Greeks, whose association for the defence of 
their common cause has still to be reported — though that is the least 
of the problems raised by this remarkable record. Of the four items, 
thus disintegrated, the last three are closely connected, not merely 
^yith each other, but with (y) the great story of the wrath of Talthybios 
(cc. 133-137) which immediately succeeds. The question at once 
presents itself : to which stage in the composition of the work does 
this minor section (cc. 131, 132) belong? What is its stratigraphical 
secret 1 As belonging, or cognate to the main argument, it might be 
thought as old as anything in this portion of the text, but that the 
repetition of the note upon the upper pass via Perrhaibia into Thessaly 
is clumsy and enigmatical. As connected with the story of the wrath 
of Talthybios the section might seem to belong to the third, or final, 
revision of the work. Or is it necessary to refer the whole section, 
brief as it is, to the same stratum of deposit 1 The first two itemfr 
(c. 131) adhere naturally to the narrative in c. 127, when the excursus 
on Thessaly (cc. 128-130) is eliminated, that is, referred to the second 
or middle period of composition : Xerxes is at Therme, and in the 
Pierian circle, while his army is making a road into Perrhaibia, and 
to him there return the heralds despatched into Greece from Sardes 
months before. The passage so far leads on naturally, and even 
argumentatively, to the next main section, upon the Greek preparationSy 
and that without in any way anticipating or discounting it. In 
other words, the narrative and argument originally might have passed 
from c 127 to c. 131, and from c. 131 to c. 138, while cc. 128-130 
represent an addition and insertion in the second draft, still consonant 
with the main argument, and avoiding trespass upon the subject of 
the Greek preparations, the antecedents of the war from the Greek 
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side, but certainly discounting the record in c. 131 by the fuller 
notice of the upper or second pass into Thessaly via Perrhaibia. To 
the same stratum, the second draft, may be referred the two subse- 
quent items, which do more inartistically break the clear presentation 
of the historian's argument, by introducing matters of fact out of 
their natural order: matters, indeed, which Herodotus may very 
well have learned for the first time in European Hellas, and more 
particularly in Athens. The problematical character of the alleged 
fact in itself but enhances this probability. Once the charm of 
continuity or of logical presentation had thus been broken, it was 
easy to aggravate the inconsequence by the further and subsequent 
insertion, as late as 429 B.C., of (y) the story of the wrath of Tdihybios 
(cc. 133-137). It thus appears that the stratification of this transitional 
section is very complex : originally we may suppose the narrative 
passed from c. 127 to c. 131, and from c. 131 to c. 138. The first 
revision of the work added cc. 128-130, and c. 132. Finally, cc. 133- 
137 took their place in the third or final draft, a place naturally 
suggested by the mention of the return of the heralds, a fact recorded 
in the oldest draft of the Book, and suggested by the list of medizing 
states, and the fate vowed, but never executed, upon their devoted 
heads, which may itself have been placed in that connexion already 
in the second state of the text 

§ 2. The additions thus made by the author, at second or third 
hand^ are chiefly interesting as contributions to the history of the 
attitude and condition of the states in Greece previous to the invasion, 
and in view of it — a subject originally introduced in more set and 
formal fashion in c. 138. This passage (cc. 138-178), dealing with 
the preparations of the Greeks, once reached, is in many ways a great 
contrast to the previous section (cc. 1-127 and 131) dealing with the 
king's movements. (1) It is much shorter, smaller in bulk (22 pp. 
against 52 pp.), though it covers, in a way, a larger subject^ seeing 
that on the Greek side the action of many independent states and 
centres of policy is involved. (2) It is, in consequence, more com- 
plicated in regard to its argument^ and presumably more diverse in 
respect of its origin, or sources. (3) It has thus a less obvious unity 
and coherence than the earlier and larger portion of the Book, dealing 
with the Persian advance, and might seem, at first sight, more illusory, 
less authoritative. Such a judgement upon it would be superficial. 
The greater coherence and consistency of the passage dealing with the 
Persian history is not a guarantee of greater fidelity or truth, nor is 
the comparative incoherence, confusion, and inadequacy of the shorter 
section, dealing with the affairs of the Greek states, a reason for 
regarding it as fictitious. On the contrary, clearness and coherence 
may be dearly purchased by a paucity of witnesses, or of authorities, 
and by a corresponding liberty of prophesying, or historicizing, un- 
checked by evidence; while a conflict of numerous and authentic 
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witnesses, from a variety of partial sources, may result in a less 
consistent but a truer history. It is, indeed, obvious that Herodotus 
has allowed himself to take great liberties with the story of the 
Persian preparations, especially that part of it for which he may surely 
be said to have had the least authentic testimony, the scenes laid in 
Susa, and the private conferences of the king with his chief advisers, 
Artabanos, Demaratos, and so forth. But, in dealing with the policy 
and acts of the free Eepublics of Greece, and with scenes laid in 
relatively familiar ground, it was inevitable that he should, from the 
very nature of the case, and of the evidences, rely more implicitly 
upon his sources, his authorities, and should allow less freedom to 
his own fancies or inferential reconstructions. This portion of the 
narrative of Herodotus may, therefore, be taken to reflect more truly 
than the preceding portion an authentic tradition, or mass of traditions, 
and to exhibit less of the free creative action of the historian's 
own mind, and less of a debt to previous writers, unconcerned with 
his subject proper. The results, upon the whole, must be more 
satisfactory to a modem and critical reader, and the historical contents 
must seem, on the whole, more considerable, and pregnant with 
greater possibilities of ascertainable truth. Not, indeed, that an 
authentic tradition, or a mass of authentic traditions, is necessarily true 
to the actual facts of the past; but rather that authentic tradition 
is a kind of evidence prior both in time and in importance to the 
imaginative re-creations, or the inferential constructions, of the literary 
artist. But tradition itself is not quite artless ; nor is authenticity a 
term convertible with truth. Tradition may be not merely inadequate, 
as a record of the actual facts, but may misrepresent the facts, under 
the influence of national and local prejudices and interests, or even 
simply for the greater glory of God, or the greater delight of man. 
The mass of independent traditions presented in this section of 
Herodotus' work, while but imperfectly supplying a connected and 
consistent account of the independent or common action of the Greek 
states, during the interval between Marathon and Thermopylai, 
reflects the humours, the prejudices, the after-thoughts, not so much 
of the period preceding the war, as of the period succeeding, during 
which Greece was accumulating a stock of memories about the Great 
War and its antecedents. Yet here we are dealing all along with 
real persons, with actual situations; the very incoherence of the 
narrative, as a whole, is one of the best guarantees of the authenticity 
of the traditions in detail. The gamut of truth, however, ranges 
over a wide interval in these stories, from the patent fictions, in 
regard to the action of Delphi, or the speeches of Gelon, through the 
doubtful and obscure problems in Spartan policy, to the clearer acts 
of Athens and her statesmen — however deeply even these may still 
be involved in a prejudiced medium, or disorganized by the imperfec- 
tion of the record. Viewing the passage broadly, and calling in, 
VOL. II O 
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to supplement its imperfect record, the passage previously analyzed 
(cc. 128-137), and also incidental and sporadic passages or notes 
introduced elsewhere,^ it may be said to contain, or adumbrate, two 
main topics, or groups of topics, which are rightly distinguishable 
from the very nature of the case itself: first, the condition, policy, 
and fortunes of the leading states of Greece, during the years between 
Marathon and the Persian invasion, especially in view of this danger ; 
and secondly, the formation and action of the patriotic defence league, 
or Confederation, from its inception down to the occupation, by 
the national forces, of the line of defence based upon positions at 
Artemision and Thermopylai. In other words, the main passage here 
in view, supplemented by other passages to be found in Herodotus, 
though not by him systematized for the purpose, contains an account, 
or series of accounts, more or less adequate, of the preparations made 
by the Greeks to resist the King's invasion, and in connexion therewith 
some records of the contemporary or immediately anterior condition 
of the leading Greek states, in their domestic fortunes, and in their 
mutual relations. It will be convenient to deal separately with 
these two main departments of the subject, and in so doing to supple* 
ment, from all available sources, the fragmentary data supplied by 
Herodotus. 

§ 3. To judge by the evidence, now available, it was only in the 
course of the summer or autumn of 481 B.C., about the time of the 
King's arrival in Sardes, and not very much before the appearance of 
the King's emissaries in Greece to demand * earth and water,' that 
any steps were actually taken to bring about a union of Hellenic 
states to resist the impending invasion. Yet at any time during the 
previous eight years the Greeks might have been expecting a renewal 
of the Persian attack : not a few will have perceived that Marathon 
could not be the end of the long-prepared and inevitable struggle. 
But circumstances and events combined to postpone the reinvasion of 
Hellas, and postponement lulled the Greeks into a false security. 
Marathon gave pause, though not a final pause, to the Persian plan of 
conquest; preparations were indeed on foot for the reinvasion of 
Greece, upon a larger scale, but such preparations demanded time. 
The revolt in Egypt, the death of Dareios, the disputed succession, 
the preoccupation of the new king with the domestic situation, the 
need to operate first against Egypt, all combined to reassure the 
majority, ever satisfied with short views : only one or two of the most 
far-sighted statesmen in the Greek cities anticipated the inevitable 
development of the story. Thus, for the greater part of the decade 
which intervened between Marathon and Salamis, the Greek states 
relapsed into their normal conditions of local rivalry and domestic 
party-struggle. Yet indirectly out of such conditions was bom the 
policy and wrought the weapon destined to shatter the Persian invader 

I i 

^ e.g. passages in Bk. 6 dealing with events subsequent to Marathon. 
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at Salamis and at Plataia. Two states with their several allies had 
already been nominally in league to resist the Barbarian, Athens and 
Sparta ; and there could never have been, during the fifth century, 
any other nucleus for a pan-Hellenic combination against Persia than 
the intimate union of these two states. It is well to trace in detail, 
so far as the evidences permit, the fortunes and policy of these two 
states in the decade preceding Salamis, as preliminary to the birth of 
the pan-Hellenic Union of 481 B.C. 

TJie Conditiony Attitudey and Policy of Sparta from 490 b.c. to 481 B.C. — 
There are but very scanty materials in Herodotus to illustrate the 
subject, nor do other authorities supply his deficiencies. The last 
three Books make no consecutive attempt to sketch the progress of 
events in Sparta from the date of Marathon down to the eve of the 
greater struggle : a couple of isolated anecdotes represent the Spartan 
record of the period. Eecourse must be had to the previous volume of 
the work, especially to the Sixth Book, which partially supplies the 
omission, albeit the materials there introduced leave much to desire 
both for quantity and for quality. In particular, the chronological 
perspective is blurred and problematic, nor is any attempt made — 
such was hardly in Herodotus' way — to rationalize the policy and. 
action of Sparta, even so far as recorded. This last is the easiest 
omission for us to supply, seeing that the policy of Sparta at any 
given crisis is sure to have been determined by more or less ascer- 
tained and constant factors. The loss of acts and events in Spai-tan 
history of the decade is more deplorable, and mere conjecture on such 
points were worse than useless. 

Sparta started the decade in alliance with Athens against the Mede. 
The alleged treatment of the Persian heralds in 491 B.C., narrated out 
of season in 7. 133, is evidence on the point The story, even if devoid 
of truth in regard to the professed argument, implies a situation, and 
would hardly have been told at any time except upon the basis of some 
such understanding. Sparta and Athens were acting together, in a 
common policy of resistance it outrance to the king's demands. The 
same moral is involved in the better attested and more acceptable story 
of the Spartan intervention, in 491, or in 490 B.C., against the mediz- 
ing Aigina, and the deposit of Aiginetan hostages in Athens by the 
Spartan kings Kleomenes and Leotychidas — an act which cannot 
have anticipated by much the actual appearance of Datis, Artaphrenes, 
and Hippias in Attic waters (6. 49 ff.). Still more conclusive evidence 
is involved in the despatch of the two thousand Spartan warriors, 
under anonymous leading, to the support of the Athenians at Marathon 
(6. 105, 120), a belated fulfilment of their treaty -engagements, 
which assuredly brought no credit to Spartan policy or leading at the 
time. Of the nature of those engagements there should never have 
been any doubt Sparta and Athens had plainly bound themselves 
mutually to a defensive alliance, and a defensive alliance only ; but 
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even that limited obligation Sparta, for one reason or another, failed 
in the hour of need to fulfil. That these treaty-obligations were 
subsequently and formally revoked there is nothing in the traditions 
to suggest ; but it is none the less evident that t^ter the Athenian 
success at Marathon, and after the Athenian aggression on Paros, the 
attitude and policy of Sparta were somewhat modified for a time. 
Aigina was taken back into favour; the Aiginetan oligarchy was 
perhaps encouraged in its anti- Attic policy ; an attempt was made to 
liberate the Aiginetan hostages in Athens by diplomatic means ; and 
although Sparta did not take an overtly hostile part against Athens 
in the Aiginetan war (487-481 B.C.), she probably viewed it with a 
neutrality mainly benevolent to the oligarchy of the Dorian island. 
No doubt Sparta at this time observed the developing ambition, power, 
and democratic institutions of Athens with ever-increasing mistrust ; 
and the alienation from Athens, which ensues on Hhe death of 
ELleomenes' about 487 B.C., coincides not merely with the outbreak of 
the Aiginetan war, but with great changes in the domestic institutions of 
Athens. Of still greater significance than her action, or inaction, in 
Hellas is the mission despatched by Sparta to the Persian court shortly 
afterwards, when Xerxes was already established upon the throne (7. 
134, 135). The record is now, indeed, embedded in a story the main 
purport and moral of which must be completely discredited: the 
mission of the Talthybiads, Sperthias and Boulis, in 485 B.C. or there- 
abouts, was not for the purpose of expiating an offence, which had never 
been committed, nor was it merely for the purpose of reporting upon 
the state of things in Susa and in the Persian empire generally ; there 
was presumably some more definite political purpose in view, concerned 
with the position of Demaratos in Asia, or of Sparta in Greece, though 
the Spartans themselves were not the men to plead guilty to any such 
charge. Even admitting the historical possibility of the story as told 
by Herodotus, the mission of Sperthias and Boulis can hardly have 
failed to open the eyes of the Spartans to the realities of the danger 
menacing Hellas; and if the further anecdote, of the letter of 
Demaratos, with which the Seventh Book now concludes (c. 239), may 
be treated as evidence, the Spartans were the first of all European 
Greeks to get wind of the coming storm, and that before the congress 
of 481 B.C. An3rway, in 481 B.C. Sparta reverted to the policy of the 
dead ELleomenes, to her alliance with Athens against the Mede, and 
something more : nor is this reversion and this development in the 
policy of Sparta difficult to explain, in the light of her domestic 
situation, of her position in Peloponnese and in Hellas, and of her 
traditional attitude towards the Persian. 

(i.) The domestic situation in Sparta during the earlier years of 
this decade was plainly distraught. The expiQsion, restoration, and 
end of Kleomenes fall into the first lustrum, and the story, as told by 
Herodotus, conceals one knows not how serious a danger to Spartan 
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institutions, nor how ghastly an intrigue against the dangerous king. 
There was something of a tragedy in the elder royal line at this crisis. 
Moreover, the deposed and fugitive king, Demaratos, was at the 
Persian court, with other Greek exiles and renegades, or perhaps was 
already established in the Troad as a Persian vassal, scheming against 
his compatriots. Leonidas the Agid and Leotychidas the Eurypontid 
king in Sparta were both deeply concerned in keeping him at bay. 
Leonidas, half-brother, son-in-law, and successor to Kleomenes, inherited, 
we may be sure, his great predecessor's feud. Leotychidas was the 
personal enemy of Demaratos, had dethroned him, and succeeded in 
his room. The Spartans at large did not desire a Eestoration, perhaps 
a Tyranny, under Persian auspices. 

(ii.) There was further trouble and ground for apprehension in 
Sparta during this period beside the intrigues for and against 
Kleomenes, Demaratos, Leotychidas, Leonidas. The story of the 

* devotion ' of Sperthias and Boulis implies, and indeed expresses, as 
much, whatever the causes or antecedents of the trouble may have 
been. Apart from the perpetual dread of a Helot rebellion, disturb- 
ance in the domestic affairs of Sparta was apt to react unfavourably 
upon her position in the Peloponnesos and in Greece generally. She 
had allies to humour or to coerce, she had the constant rivalry and 
ambition of Argos to guard against ELleomenes had scotched, not 
killed, the Argive snake about the time that Miletos last surrendered to 
the Persian (494 B.c.).^ The relations of Sparta to Argos in the ten 
years or so subsequent to the Kleomenean war are obscure. The 
approximation between Sparta and Athens cannot have been followed 
with favour in Argos, and may already have suggested to Argos, 
even before the battle of Marathon, a philo-Persian policy, or a miso- 
Hellenic neutrality. The Argives did not officially assist Aigina in 
the war with Athens (487-481 B.C.), perhaps the renewed friction 
between Athens and Sparta contributed to stay the official hand ; yet 
Argos went further than Sparta in the matter, if a thousand Argives 

* volunteered ' under Eurybates and crossed to Aigina, albeit with 
small advantage, it would appear, to Aigina or to themselves (6. 92). 
The disaster in Aigina was a reason the more for the attitude of Argos 
on the Persian question. Granted that Argos was medizing all along, 
or likely to medize (Hdt. 7. 148-152), then Sparta was all the more 
bound to * hellenize ' ; and if Argos, indeed, was dreaming a recovery 
of the Hegemonia under Persian auspices, Sparta had no alternative 
but to choose the better part. Her position in the Peloponnesos, no 
less than her domestic peace and prosperity, became identified with the 
national cause, with the Athenian alliance, and with resistance to the 
Mede, if ever the Mede should again invade the Greeks of Europe. 

^ Mr. J. Wells's paper oa "Some poiDts leaves me unconvinced that the defeat 
as to the Chronology of the Rei^ of of Argos took place ''early in the reign 
Cleomenes I. , '* J,ff,S, xxv. (1905), 198 E , of Cleomenes " {op. c. p. 196). 
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(iiL) Still larger aspects of the question must have supervened. 
Sparta will soon have discovered that she had made a great mistake 
in allowing Athens to win the battle of Marathon without aid from 
Peloponnese, or Lakedaimon: a greater and less excusable mistake, 
even, than when aid was refused to the Asianic Greeks in 498 B.C. 
Sparta's honoiu* and prestige had suffered eclipse : Athens had 
flouted her in Aigina, and was bidding fair to rival her in Hellas. 
The Ionian revolt, the abortive expedition of Mardonios, the victory 
at Marathon, even the raid of Miltiades on the Kyklades, had shown 
that Persia was not irresistible, and might be defied with impunity, if 
not with success. Sparta's position as political head of Greece, 
recognized at least for upwards of half a century, was at stake, once 
the Persian reinvasion became a moral certainty. The possible success, 
or the more probable failure of Athens, if left to her own unaided 
resources, must have been viewed with almost equal apprehension in 
Sparta. If Athens again scored a triumph, even such a negative 
triumph as the victory at Marathon, Sparta was deposed, and Athens 
became by sea and land the protagonist of Hellas. The failure of 
Athens was destined to be no less disastrous. Sparta could not view 
with equanimity the incorporation of Athens and of central Hellas in 
the Persian empire. The liberties of the Peloponnesos, the very 
existence of Sparta itself, with its institutions, were not worth, in that 
case, a year's purchase. These obvious considerations demonstrate 
the absurdity of the view that Sparta was dragged, or cajoled, by 
Athens into the war with Xerxes, and had no interests of her own at 
stake. The physical and the historical conditions of the conflict with 
Persia, upon European soil, ordained for Sparta a patriotic policy, as 
the very condition of her own independent existence. 

There was that also in the Spartan ithoSy and in the previous 
relations of Sparta to Persia, to prohibit medism, or even neutrality, 
upon this occasion in Sparta. A genuine dislike of the Asiatic, of the 
Mede, his political and social institutions, his very dress and appeal^ 
ance, perhaps even his religion, may have had something to do with 
Sparta's policy. There was also the tradition of the anti-Medic 
aUiance with Lydia in 550 RC, and of the famous message to Kyros 
on behalf of the Ionian Greeks. If Sparta had done the great king 
less material damage than had Athens, yet her hands were really no 
cleaner than those of Athens. Of course, if the story of the treat- 
ment of the Persian heralds at Sparta in 491 B.C. were true (7. 
133) Sparta had indeed deserved the king's vengeance; but the king 
decUned to wreak it, nor does the supposed Spartan outrage on the 
law and comity of nations ever figure as a ground of Persian hostility, 
or of the actual disaster and losses that overtook the state in the 
Persian war. If a Spartan embassy to the Persian court during the 
period under view be admitted, the true purport of that embassy 
must be sought outside the traditional or Herodotean motivation. It 
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may have been purely exploratory, or it may have carried a protest 
against the reception accorded to Demaratos. The least likely 
suggestion would be that Sparta was making, at this time, any direct 
bid for Persian support. 

In estimating the force of the motives and considerations just set 
forth upon the policy and action of Sparta it must, of course, be 
remembered that these forces acted concomitantly and with cumulative 
effect. The result of such an estimate is to render the conduct of 
Sparta in the second Persian war not merely intelligible but inevitable. 
Sparta was in no true sense the tool of Athens in the war ; yet, on 
the other hand, the war was not of Sparta's seeking, the war was not 
to Sparta's advantage. Compared with Athens Lakedaimon had but 
a secondary interest and stake in the war, and that not merely because 
Athens had given the greater provocation, had earned the express 
vengeance, lay more directly exposed ; but also and rather because the 
character and genius of Athenian institutions, and the recent develop- 
ments of Athenian policy, made the coming struggle big with a mighty 
hope and a glorious ambition for the city of the Virgin goddess. 

§ 4. Condition, Policy, and Attitude of Atliens, 490-481 B.C.— The 
decade succeeding Marathon was a penod of struggle, reform, develop- 
ment, for Athens. The state which fought at Marathon was one thing, 
the state which fights at Salamis is another thing : a city of the soil is 
become a city of the sea. The great change thus signified was the 
symptom and coefficient of much else; a further stage in constitutional 
history is to be recorded, a new foreign policy to be illustrated. The 
Athens of Kleisthenes gives way to the Athens of Themistokles. 

On this immense revolution, or evolution, Herodotus throws but 
little light, has apparently little knowledge or perception of it. 
Plutarch, and others, are more helpful : the KBr^valiov, TroXireta is our 
chief boon. Since its publication in 1891 the history of this decade, 
as of other decades of Athenian history, especially in what concerns 
the inner or domestic policy and condition of affairs, has been trans- 
formed. Not that the data of the Aristotelian writer can be accepted 
as absolute, or beyond criticism — far from it — but that the materials 
and traditions at the disposal of the Attic writers of the fourth century 
for the reconstruction of the inner and constitutional history of Athens 
were more copious and in some ways more authoritative than the 
incidental and ex parte stories, or mere obiter dida, which Herodotus, 
who was not primarily concerned with the subject, has preserved for 
our investigation. The writer of the Athenian PolUeia was acquainted 
with the work of Herodotus ; difference, therefore, or conflict between 
the authorities must be regarded as deliberate and critical ; though 
it does not follow that the fourth-century authority is always right 
as against the writer of the fifth century, or even right where, for 
one reason or other, no conflict arises between them. Recent in- 
vestigation has, however, done little, comparatively speaking, for the 
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Athenian history of the decade here in view; the argument and 
results which follow here, however simple and obvious, cannot 
altogether escape the prejudice of novelty. 

The constitution of Athens underwent a considerable reform or 
development early in the period. The battle of Marathon had been 
won by a Democracy, but it was a 'moderate' middle-class Democracy, 
of heavy-armed infantry, providing their own arms, organized in their 
ten phylic regiments, probably each about a thousand strong, com- 
manded by the ten Strategoi, each elected by and from the phyle which 
he led, the whole militia being under the supreme command of the 
Polemarchos, or war-lord, elected by the whole body which he thus 
commanded, and taking counsel with the phylic Strategoi in the hour 
of need. But, within the decade following Marathon, two great 
changes were made in the military institutions of the State, the one 
affecting the nature of the commando, or leading, the other affecting 
the nature of the service and power of the State. These changes, the 
one a reform, the other a development, were not unconnected with 
each other, and involved further changes, consequential or concomitant, 
both in policy and institutions, which all tended to enlarge the contrast 
between the Athens of Marathon and the Athens of Salamis. The 
reform consisted in the abolition of the PoUmarcMa^ as the war-lord's 
office had been named, and the new organization of the Skategiaj 
together with the creation of certain political and military institutions, 
the significance of which even the Athenian Politeia leaves in some 
obscurity. The development consisted in the substitution of sea-power 
for land-power as the basis of the policy, position, wealth, welfare, 
even the very existence of the Athenian State. The former change 
was more obviously and immediately connected with the internal 
condition and domestic policy of Athens, the latter with the external 
relations ; but the two changes stood in organic relation to one another. 
The need for special commanders of a new type had already been felt 
in connexion with maritime undertakings, as was proved in 498 B.C. by 
the mission of Melanthios to the support of the lonians, and again in 
489 B.C. by the mission of Miltiades to Paros. The struggle with 
Aigina, which became inevitable after the escape, or exchange, of the 
Aiginetan hostages,^ found the Athenian Straiegia already reformed, but 
the Athenian navy still inadequate to the immediate task before it, and 
compelled the Athenians to become a maritime people and a sea-power. 
The policy, thus realized, had its beginnings in the previous decade, 
if at least we should be right in associating the beginnings of the 
Peiraieus with the Archontate of Themistokles in 493 KC. — a doubtful 
point, to which a preferable alternative will be suggested below.^ 
Meanwhile it is well to envisage separately and fully the evidences 
and arguments concerned with the reform of the commando and the 

1 Cp. mjffdt, IV,-rL (1896), iL 116. 
« Cp. III. (6) fii^ p. 216. 
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development of the navy : the one, primarily a constitutional item, 
and only secondarily of political import ; the other, primarily a matter 
of policy, and only in the second intention reacting upon the constitu- 
tion and Sthos of the State. 

I. The Reform of tlie Military Command, — The Polity has given 
documentary authority for the view, suggested long before the dis- 
covery in 1891 of the Aristotelian tractate, that the PoUmarch was 
technically still commander-in-chief in the year 490 B.C., and therefore 
certainly an elected, not a ballot-box officer, the ten Strategoi being merely 
colonels, or chief captains, of the ten phylic regiments.^ On the other 
hand it was clear that in the great Persian war (480-479 B.C.) the 
Strateffia occupied practically very much the same position as in the 
days of Perikles, and in particular that Themistokles in 480 B.C. at 
least was as much commander-in-chief of the State forces as ever Perikles, 
or Nikias, or Alkibiades afterwards. It was thus plain (at least to 
some scholars), even before the recovery of the Polity of Athens, that 
a reform in the command, or leading, of the Athenian forces had taken 
place between the battle of Marathon and the battle of Salamis; 
Kallimachos was plainly the last Polemarch who actually commanded 
the Athenian militia in the field. These conclusions were verified 
and more than borne out by the newly discovered text of the 
Athenian Polity, But the new authority presents the reform from 
a partial and even a prejudiced standpoint. The Athenian Polity 
all along lays too little stress on warfare, and the polemical institution ; 
thus the second part of the tract, though containing valuable informa- 
tion on the Ephebia, the Strategia and similar offices, the conditions of 
military service, and the care of the ships, may be searched in vain 
for a systematic accoimt of the military and naval organization. In 
the present instance the organization of the Strategia is concealed 
under the account of a reform of the method of appointing the Nine 
Archons, the Polemarch of course included, by the substitution of 
Sortition for Election. Thus the long-debated question respecting the 
date and significance of the introduction of the Lot for the appoint- 
ment of the Archons is resolved in a manner and by an authority 
which there is no critical ground for disputing or disallowing in this 
instance, so far as essentials are concerned. In regard, indeed, to the 
date of the change, the Polity might seem to fix it to the Archontate 
of Telesinos, that is, 01. 73. 2 = 487-486 B.C.; but for reasons, which 
will follow below, we shall interpret this datum to mean that 
Telesinos was himself the first Archon appointed by lot, an inter- 
pretation which throws the legislative act back at least into the 
preceding Archontate (Anchises, 01. 73. 1 = 488-487 B.C.). In any 
case, if Telesinos and his colleagues formed the first college of Archons 
appointed by lot, Anchises and his colleagues were the last elected 
under the system of the Kleisthenean constitution. If, however, the 

1 'A^. T, 22. 2. Cp. HdL JF,-FI. Appendix IX. § 18. 
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introduction of the lot might be ascribed to Aristeides, we can 
hardly refuse to carry back the legislative enactment to the previous 
year (01. 72. 4 = 489-488 B.C.), that is, the Archontate of Aristeides 
himself, during which he may have laid such a proposal before Council 
(PovXrj) and Assembly {kKKkrfaLa) in his official capacity.^ That a year 
elapsed before the first appointment under the new system creates no 
difficulty. Either a year of grace was deliberately allowed to the old 
system, or, more probably, the measure of Aristeides was carried too 
late in his year of office to be brought immediately into operation, nay, 
the Archons for the ensuing year may already have been elected. 
The significance of the reform can only be fully appreciated in view 
of the consequential or concomitant changes involved, and of the 
subsequent development of Athenian policy and public action. 
ImprimiSf the sortition of the Archons, even though the candidates 
were still restricted to the first class (ri/xi/fui, rcAos) of citizens, implies 
a reduction in the functions and importance of the offices, not 
specified by the Athenian Polity. The six Thesmothetai, indeed, 
had never been more than civil or judicial functionaries, and the 
powers of the king (Boo-iAcvs) had long been restricted to religious, 
judicial, and ceremonial spheres ; but the Polemarch and (as I 
should suggest) the Archon still wielded considerable powers, and 
enjoyed important prerogatives, the one as supreme War-Lord, the 
other probably, not merely as a judicial but as an administrative 
and executive official, concerned with all the public interests of the 
State, and sitting and acting with the Council of the Five Hundred, 
and possibly, for some purposes, with the Areiopagos. He may 
even have had the presidency of the Council of Five Hundred, and 
would in any case be influential in moulding its probouleumata and 
in executing its decrees. One concomitant of the new law intro- 
ducing sortition for the offices of Archon, BasilevSy Polemarchos, and 
Thesmothetes must have been some great invasion and limitation of the 
administrative spheres and executive importance of the first three 
magistrates : the Polemarchia in particular was deprived of all militar}' 
function and importance, and became a mere civil or judicial magis- 
tracy, comparable to the office of Praetor peregrinus at Rome, but still 
invested with certain religious duties and dignities. Another necessary 
consequence, or concomitant, of the reform was the provision for the 
better discharge, by some other officers, of the functions which had 
been withdrawn from Archon and from Polemarch. This provision 
appears to have been made not by the institution of any new office, 

' The authorship of the Lot is anony- against the Polity. Plutarch, Arist. 1, 

mous. Plutarch, Arist. 22, ascribes to shows that Demetrios of Phaleron made 

Aristeides a reform of the Archontate the double mistake of thinking that 

after Plataia, by which all citizens became Aristeides had obtained the Archontate 

eligible (7/Kl0€t ^^ta-^ia KOiviiv elvai r^¥ (1) by Lot, (2) after Plataia. But was 

roXiTclop Kal rods ipxovras i^ *A0riyalta¥ not Aristeides, perhaps, concerned in 

rdmufv alpeiffSai), This cannot stand the reform of the office after Marathon ? 
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but by the development of the Strategia, and the transfer to the 
Strategoi of the principal functions hitherto invested in the Archon and 
the Polemarck The Strategoi now ceased to be merely the colonels of 
the phylk regiments, and became a supreme military college, an £tai- 
major, without the exact limits of their initiative or competence being 
rigidly defined upon the civil side. The college had constant access to 
the Council of the Five Hundred, from which the Archon, Polemarch, 
and Basileus (with perhaps the Thesmothetai to boot) disappeared; 
and a great deal of business, hitherto initiated or carried out by the 
* Archons,' was now handled by the Strategoi. In the normal course 
of business the Frytaneiu, or presidency in the College of Ten, circulated 
daily through the members, and the Prytanis, or Hegemon for the day, 
was for the time being supreme War -Lord: an arrangement of 
doubtful expediency from a military point of view, and perhaps 
responsible for disaster once and again. But it is obvious that the 
EkhlesiOy perhaps on the requisition of the Council, itself thereto moved 
by the Strategoi, might appoint one Strategos as permanent Frytanis, or 
Hegemon, and invest him with ' autocracy * {avroKparia) against itself, 
the Council, or his Colleagues, any or all of these. On special service, 
or for independent commands, one or more members of the College 
could be and were employed synchronously. Obviously this 
development in the powers of the Strategoi involved the transfer of 
their appointment, by election, from the Phylai severally, to the 
collective Ekklesia : the Strategoi were now oflBcials of the whole People, 
elected by the whole People, though the phytic limitation still obtained, 
so far as to secure the representation annually of all ten Phylai in the 
strategic college. As the Strategoi thus ceased to be merely phylic 
officers, provision must at the same time have been made for the 
command of the phylic regiments, and the institution of the taxiarchs 
must be referred^ to this same date and scheme of reform, officers 
commanding the ten regiments of infantry, previously led each by its 
own Strategos, As little or nothing is heard of Athenian cavalry in 
the second Persian invasion, and as cavalry was never a 'popular' 
service in the ancient state, it may well be doubted whether the 
lieform-programme of Aristeides, in 489-488 B.C., included any 
development of the Hippeis; nor was the infantry itself affected, 
except in the matter of leading. The mass of citizens (which took to 
itself the chief credit for the victory at Marathon) was left untouched 
in its military privilege and service, until the development of the 
navy gave the lower order of citizens an enhanced importance as men 
of war, and in turn necessitated further developments in the popular 
direction. The pressing question after Marathon, and all the more, 
perhaps, after the expedition to Paros, was the question of leading, 
whether military or political ; and the immediate scheme of reform, 
which concerned simply the organization of the lead, or command, 
and of the highest official positions, was completed by the new 
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institution of the Osirakophoria, which supplied a safety-valve for 
the over-violent pressure which might be generated under the new 
conditions of the strategic Archairesiai. The Athenian Polity, to 
which much of our best information about the Ostrakophoria is trace- 
able, ascribes the institution to Kleisthenes, but it dates the first 
actual employment of the institution to the year 488-487 B.C., that 
is, more precisely, to the spring of the year 487 B.C. I have else- 
where^ shown the inconsequence and absurdity of the hiatus thus 
posited between the original institution and the first employment, 
or, as one may say, the first five successive employments of the 
new device ; and the relation observable in all the known cases of 
Ostrakism between the Ostrakophoria and the Sirategia, or rather the 
Strategic Demagogia, confirms the suggestions there (as here again) 
made as to the synchronism of the original institutions. If any one, 
however, still prefers to adhere to the Kleisthenean authorship of the 
Ostrakopharia, he should in all fairness by analogy suppose that the 
institution was designed in relation to the election of the Archon — 
an office, from its original creation down to the date of its supersession 
by the Strategia, the great bone of contention, and prize for ambitious 
politicians, at Athens.^ He must also admit, however, that the 
Ostrakophoria was never invoked, or actually put into effective opera- 
don, until the office of Strategos was made to supersede the offices of 
Archon and Polemarch. Ostrakism was a device for getting rid of a 
dangerous politician, or leader, without recourse to assassination, 
and without abuse of the forms of justice by a political verdict from 
a law-court. The scandal aroused in Athens by the condemnation of 
Miltiades, after his failure in Paros, and by his miserable death in prison, 
to whom the State notoriously owed, more than to any other individual, 
the glorious and immortal memory of Marathon, may have suggested 
to Aristeides and Xanthippos, now high in popular, favour, this more 
excellent way of dealing with their leading opponents, by anticipating 
the SoKi/xourux, 80 to speak, of the potential StrategoSj so as to prevent 
his election, rather than by aggravating, or abusing, the cv^vat, so as 
to get rid of him, after the mischief was done. The engineers of this 
ingenious device were, indeed, very shortly * hoist with their own 
petar,' but this result was due to a new situation, and a new man, 
capable of reviving the ideas of Miltiades under circumstances which 
insured a triumph for the policy, both external and domestic, which 
Xanthippos and Aristeides had set themselves to thwart and to resist. 
The use to which Ostrakism came to be applied, was not exactly in 
the intention of its first authors ; but the further consideration of its 
use and significance, in the period before us, will best be taken in 
connexion with the history of the struggle, which converted the 
hoplite democracy of Kleisthenes or of Aristeides, the victors at 

1 Cp. ffcU. ir.-VL (1896), Appendix IX. § 14. 
3 'A^. T, 18. 2. 
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Marathon, into the 'nautical mob' of Themistokles, triumphant at 
Salamis. 

II. The Political Struggle in Alliens, 490-481 B.C. (Phainippos to 
Hypsichides). — After the return from Marathon Miltiades was appar- 
ently the most popular and powerful man in Athens. Whatever the 
cre(^t due to the memory of the polemarch Kallimachos, the Straiegos 
of the (Hneis was regarded, and rightly regarded, as the intellectual 
author of the battle and the deliverance. The personal or party 
enemies, who had brought him to trial, about a year before, on the 
charge of ' tyranny,' in Chersonesos, were for the moment still further 
discredited, and eclipsed. The extraordinary commission to Paros, in 
490-489 B.C., furnishes the measure of the confidence enjoyed by 
Miltiades for the moment The domestic and foreign policy of 
Miltiades may be regarded as fairly intelligible. Miltiades had re- 
turned to Athens to oppose a Peisistratid restoration, and a Persian 
annexation ; he was the leading and most competent representative of 
Attic liberties for the time being ; the accusation of ' tyranny ' levelled 
against him in 491 had broken down, and he had been elected by his 
own phyktai their Slrategos in 490 B.C., and as such had, more than any 
other man, determined the victorious action of the State. The 
Peisistratid rump in Athens must have been thoroughly discredited 
for the moment ; and even the Alknudonid faction, which had no doubt 
for some twenty years posed as the champions of Athenian liberty, 
but had already, perhaps, compromised its reputation by intrigue 
with the Athenian exiles, was for the moment reduced to impotence. 
The expedition to Paros, for which we may fairly hold Miltiades 
responsible, is a distinctly new departure, or it may be a recurrence 
to ideas of expansion in the Aigaian, natural enough to the returned 
' tyrant of the Chersonese,' but unacceptable to statesmen of the school 
of Kleisthenes, who did not want ' lonism ' in Attica, who preferred 
an Attica which did not include Lemnos and the Chersonese, or even 
the Kyklades, who had looked to Delphi for support and not to Delos, 
much less to Branchidai : the very men who had recalled the Athenian 
fleet from Ionia in 498 B.C. and had prosecuted Phrynichos in 493 B.C. 
successfully for his dramatic criticism of their betrayal of Miletos. 
The expedition to Paros in 489 RC. is the first forward step on the part 
of the Athenians in the direction of making up for their abandonment 
of the lonians to Persia ten years before. It was hardly as Polemarch 
that Miltiades acted : Strategoi had already commanded on such service, 
and it may fairly be doubted whether the Polemarch was ever called 
upon to lead the forces of the State beyond the frontier, or at least to 
conduct a maritime expedition. But the multiplication of such 
occasions was all the more bound to increase the powers of the Strategoi, 
and to necessitate a reform in the position and functions of the office. 
The failure of Miltiades at Paros is the occasion and excuse, in the 
first instance, for the condemnation of the forward policy, and its 
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author, or reviver. Xanthippos, the bridegroom of the Alkmaionid 
Agariste, was his principal accuser, supported perhaps by Aristeides, 
another statesman of the same school. Probably the medizing or 
Peisistratid remnant united with Xanthippos and Aristeides against 
the Philaid. Perhaps Sparta was not over well pleased with the 
projects of Miltiades, and took a hand against him. The too cordial 
reception of his elder son, Metiochos, at the Persian court looked 
suspicious, and doubtless was cited against him. The combination, 
which had condemned Phrynichos in 493 B.O. to a fine of a thousand 
drachmai for a poetical licence, now procured the condemnation of 
Miltiades to a fine, three hundred times as large, for a military Jiasco, 
into which the court was persuaded to read a political treachery or a 
personal ambition. The cry of * tyranny,' of an unconstitutional usurpa- 
tion of power by the extraordinary Straiegos, was perhaps raised once 
more on this occasion, and with some effect: if the institution of 
Ostrakism had been already in existence, the Athenians might have 
taken that less ingrate method of getting rid of a dangerous or un- 
popular leader. The fall of Miltiades only just preceded the important 
constitutional reforms which have been already outlined above, and we 
are more than justified in connecting those reforms with the situation 
immediately antecedent, that is, with the battle of Marathon, the 
death of the Polemarch on the field, the expedition to Paros, under 
Miltiades as Straiegos, and the abuse of the law-courts, by which his 
condemnation was procured. 

The end of Miltiades did not, however, bring with it any finality to 
the two great questions in Athenian politics at the hour — the question 
of a tyrannic restoration, whether in the person of Miltiades, or of 
some other more nearly connected with the Peisistratid house ; and the 
question of the future development of Athens, and Athenian power, 
to a position of superiority at least over against Aigina, her nearest 
foe. The reforms of Aristeides, that is, as already shown above, the 
reduction of the Archontate and of the Polemarchia, the development 
of the Strategia, and the institution of the annual Ostrakoplwtia, must 
have been in some way connected at least with the domestic history 
and policy of the State. The connexion is not far to seek. Aristeides 
and Xanthippos, the statesmen of the Kleisthenean school, must be 
credited with a genuine determination not merely to resist the ex- 
pansion of Athens over sea, and the Ionization of the State, but to 
maintain the existing democracy of Kleisthenes, or to develop it upon 
strictly Kleisthenean lines. Hostility to the * lonism ' of Peisistratos 
and his successors was a tradition of this school, and was bound up 
with hostility to the tyrannic house itself. But these statesmen were 
not impenitently conservative, nor incapable of learning a lesson even 
from an enemy — as they proved very clearly in the second Persian 
war and its sequel. The Marathonian campaign itself must have 
convinced Aristeides that the Polemarchia was out-of-date; and the 
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Archontate had lent itself, under the Peisistratid regime, to the 
purposes of the tyranny.^ The development of the Strategia, the 
supersession of the offices of Archon and of Polemarch, each with well- 
defined and independent functions, by a board of ten officials, who 
took over, in a collegiate capacity, the functions of the two offices 
which most easily lent themselves to one-man power, was a reform 
eminently congruous with the Kleisthenean democracy. The arrange- 
ment for the circulation, in normal conditions, of the prytany or 
hegemony of the College daily among the members might seem a 
safeguard against any abuse of the new office, such as the case of 
Miltiades had just rendered visible, or the older precedent of 
Peisistratos might have recalled. To make assurance doubly sure, the 
scheme included the institution of the annual Ostrakophoria, by which 
any man marked out as likely to abuse the strategic office into an 
organ of tyranny, or monarchic power, could be surely got rid of 
in advance. Perhaps there was even a more distinctly personal 
reference in the institution of Ostrakism. The first man against whom 
the institution was effectively used was Hipparchos, and that in the 
spring of the year 487 RC. The PolUy declares that Ostrakism was 
instituted by Kleisthenes, and that for the express purpose of banish- 
ing this very man Hipparchos. The two statements are mutually 
exclusive : if Ostrakism was instituted to get rid of Hipparchos, it was 
not instituted by the act of Kleisthenes. But neither if it was first 
used in the year 487 B.C. can it have been of Kleisthenean institution. 
Aristeides, indeed, may well have been its real author ; its institution 
may well date, with the other reforms, to his Archontate (489-488 
B.C.), and in this case Aristeides, whatever his own immediate in- 
tention, can hardly have overlooked the possible application of the 
new institution to the Peisistratid rump, in the first instance. What- 
ever the ultimate design of the institution, its immediate application 
was for this very purpose of eliminating the friends of the tyrants : 
for three years in succession the leading friend of the tyranny in 
Athens was banished by this semi-judicial process, yet without 
prejudice, first Hipparchos, then Megakles, then Alkibiades : ' the 
Peisistratid, the Alkmaionid, the Eupatrid, each, as we know or may 
suppose, regarded as hostile to the existing constitution and to the 
democracy, which had received its baptism of fire at Marathon. 

Nothing is commoner, in the history of institutions, than to find 
an institution made and devised to serve one purpose, lending itself 
sooner or later to a different and even a contrary use; nothing is 
rarer than for an institution to maintain itself constant to its original 

^ Thuc 6. 54. 6. (The phrase need Andokides 4. 84. His supposed second 
not be restricted to the Archontate, bat (or rather first) ostrakism may point to 
most include it. ) bis having shared the exile of Kleisthenes 

the Alkmaionid, and would help to 

^ I place here the ostrakism of Alki- explain his renunciation of the Spartan 
biades the Elder. Lysias 14. 39, ps.- Proxenia, 
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founder's design. Ostrakism, so Aristotle and the Aristotelians affirm, 
was designed to prevent 'tyranny/ or 'one-man power/ and was thrice 
in succession employed for this, its original purpose; but its conversion 
to an exactly opposite use, as a means of throwing power unopposed 
into the hands of a popular favourite, or of eliminating opposition to 
a popular policy, has long been well understood, and is attested later 
in the cases of Themistokles, of Kimon, of Thukydides. It is more 
startling to find this application, abuse it cannot be called, of the 
institution as early as the fourth and fifth years of its institution, or 
employment, yet such is the inevitable conclusion from the historic 
facts, unless we are prepared to count Xanthippos and Aristeides 
himself, and that in fiat contradiction to the 'AdrjvaCtav TroAireia, among 
the * friends of the tyrants.' There is an irony in the fate of these 
exiles which should have appealed to the moral philosophy of Hero- 
dotus, but for the miserably imperfect and biassed traditions, which 
were all he had to rely on apparently for this decade of Athenian 
history. Ostrakism had been invented to make the revival of a 
Peisistratos, or of a Miltiades, as jirchon, or as Straiegos^ impossible ; 
but it was used now, once and again, to get rid of the obstruction, 
offered by its authors, to the policy and demands of a man who was 
prepared to revive, in great part, the policy of Peisistratos so far as 
the position of Athens in the Aigaian was concerned, and who was 
being ' kept awake o' nights by the laurels of Miltiades.' 

ni. The Aigineian War, and the Rise of Themistokles (487-481 B.C.). 
— Herodotus gives but little information upon the subject ; what in- 
formation he gives about the war is in part displaced, and out of 
relation to Themistokles, and the rdle of Themistokles, both as states- 
man and as Strategos, presumably, during the war ; and the develop- 
ment of Athens into a great power on the sea is dislocated and 
diminished in his pages, as doubtless previously in his sources. 
At the time, and in the places, where Herodotus collected his 
materials, and wrote down his history, whether in the first or in 
the second draft, the name of Themistokles was become a byword, and 
the memory of his policy and public services neglected, obscured, and 
even defamed. The victor of Salamis, the rebuilder of Athens, the 
founder of the Peindeus, the author of the more fertile and successful 
ideas in the policy of Perikles, had been sacrificed to the implacable 
resentment of Sparta — not unjustly from the Spartan point of view — 
and the no less implacable jealousy of his own rivals in Athens, who 
had borrowed one-half of his programme and used it to defeat the 
other half. His flight to Asia, and acceptance of a handsome billet 
from the king, conduct on first sight at irreconcilable variance with 
his earlier and more obviously patriotic action, might have disconcerted 
his best friends at Athens. To Themistokles himself (as we may 
understand) there was nothing inconsistent with loyalty to Athens 
in a diplomatic medism, at a time when he at least had come to 
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perceive, what all Athens recognized ten years later, that the real 
enemy was — Lakedaimon. His ' medism/ indeed, was a matter also 
of mere self-preservation, and was never carried to the point of injury, 
or damage, to a single Athenian interest, and his voluntary death 
attested the fidelity of his feeling towards a country which had 
greatly wronged him. But his enemies were not silenced, nor converted 
by his exile, attainder, and voluntary death. The earlier stages of his 
story were related, or ignored, under the prejudice aroused by its 
later developments. The memory of the man, who had outwitted 
Sparta, flouted Korinth, ostrakized Xanthippos and Aristeides, and 
allowed no scruple to interfere with the aggrandizement of his 
country, and therein foimd his own no small advantage, was damned 
from a dozen different quarters. We are not concerned to deny the 
personal ambition of Themistokles, or even to cancel wholly the trail 
of corruption attached to his name. How many Greeks in prominent 
positions were innocent of ambition, the politician's vice, or of avarice, 
* the vice of the wise ' ? Yet it is fair to Themistokles to remember 
that his personal ambitions were always coincident with the real 
interests of Athens, and that no charge of corruption, or malversation, 
was ever judicially brought home to him. Many of the anecdotes 
upon the latter subject are transparent absurdities. Against all that 
must be set his splendid nerve, his dauntless spirit, his unrivalled 
sagacity and foresight, his noble eloquence, his strategic ability, his 
diplomatic address, his admirable self-control. To do Herodotus justice, 
he supplies part of the facts in support of this apology, side by side 
with scandal, tittle-tattle, and self-contradictions all to the same addresa 
The calmer and more reasoned judgement of Thucydides prevails in the 
court of appeal. Aristophanes is kinder to Themistokles than might 
have been expected. The Orators, the Aristotelian Polity^ Plutarch, 
and the later authorities, supply, to some extent, though not free from 
the influences that are apparent in the Herodotean tradition, materials 
for a better and truer estimate of Themistokles and his policy. 
The man cannot be wholly divorced from the politician : the virtues of 
the good citizen, of the wise statesman, of the brilliant general, must 
be held to redeem a character in the day of judgement. It is far 
easier to understand and account for the denigration of the person 
of Themistokles in the records, than to hold at once that his nature 
was so ignoble and mean, his actions so high and unappealable, 
as they would have us believe. 

On five or six distinct points, as far as the period here immediately 
under review is concerned, some degree of certitude seems attain- 
able. (1) Themistokles was mainly and immediately instrumental in 
the immense developments of Athens as a sea-power, which constitutes 
the chief contrast between the part played by Athens in 490 B.C. at 
Marathon, and the part played by Athens in 480 B.O. at Salamis. 
On this point practically all authorities are agreed. (2) The im- 
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mediate motive, or excuse, for this action was supplied by the war 
between Athens and Aigina, which broke out afresh after the fiasco 
at Paros, and the release of the Aiginetan hostages from Athens 
(Hdt 7. 144, Thuc. 1. 14). The answer of the Athenians to the 
application of Leotychidas was (I suggest) dictated by Themistokles : 
Aristeides, at that time, would probably have adopted a more concilia- 
tory attitude. Probably Themistokles was engaged as Strategos in the 
war with Aigina, and perhaps such success as attended the Athenian 
arms in the struggle was due to his leading. That success, however, 
was far from decisive, and Themistokles, as a politician, before Boule 
and Ekklesia^ at last carried his point for the enormous augmentation 
of the fleet. Thucydides, however, gives us expressly to understand 
that in the mind of Themistokles the Aiginetan war was but the 
ostensible pretext, the coming invasion of Attica by the king was 
the real ground. It is characteristic of the bias in Herodotus' sources 
that the maritime development of Athens is represented as the natural 
effect of the Aiginetan war, without direct reference to the action or 
policy of Themistokles. Why Themistokles should have suppressed 
his thought in the matter, and based the naval augmentation solely 
on the Aiginetan war, is incomprehensible, if the augmentation was 
only proposed, and carried out, or begun, in the year of the psephism, 
variously reported by Herodotus (7. 144) and by the 'AOrjvaitav 
voX.LT€ia (22. 7). Is it not probable that the proposal was made in 
the first instance soon after the outbreak of hostilities in 487 B.C., 
even if the final stage in the arrangements was only reached in 483- 
482 RC. 1 (3) In any case one principal source, by means of which 
the expenses of the naval augmentation bill were to be defrayed, was 
the public revenue arising from the silver mines at Laureion and 
Maroneia. This proposal involved a patriotic sacrifice upon the part 
of the poorer citizens, which it must have cost them an effort to make. 
In nothing does Themistokles appear more the statesman and less 
the mere demagogue than in this demand upon the citizens at large, 
to sacrifice the immediate profit of the moment to larger and remoter 
ends. (4) The policy of Themistokles met with obstinate resistance and 
obstruction ; Aristeides in particular, and perhaps likewise also Xanth- 
ippos previously, had to be removed by ostraldsm before the bill became 
law.^ The dates of these two ostrakisms are, perhaps, to be regarded 
as problematical. The Athenian Polity somewhat obscurely chrono- 
logizes both, and has been interpreted to mean that the ostraldsm of 
Xanthippos occurred in the year 485-484 B.C., that is, in the spring of 
the year 484 B.C., the year immediately after the third ostrakism, 
or ostrakism of Alkibiades; while the ostrakism of Aristeides is 

^ I have already elsewhere suggested iff^fjuStv, while Aristeides may more 

that Xanthiopos may moi-e particularly particularly have thwarted the naval 

have oppoaea the Themistoklean policy bill, cp. Hdt, IV.-VI. ii. 145. 
of a restoration, or institution, of the 
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apparently dated two clear years afterwards, in the Archontate of 
Nikomedes, 483-482 B.C., the same date as that given for the final 
passage of the psephism of Themistokles. The Ostrdkophoria would, 
of course, have taken place in the spring of 482 B.C., and the passage 
of the psephism would then have to be placed between the spring of 
482 KC. and the midsummer new-year. The chronological indication, 
however, in regard to the ostrakism of Aristeides is not so precise as 
that in regard to the ostrakism of Xanthippos : Eusebios distinctly 
places the banishment of Aristeides in the previous year, 484-483 B.O., 
under the Archon Leostratos, that is, in the spring of 483 B.O., and 
this date accords better with the natural probabilities of the case.^ The 
Aiginetan war had broken out afresh under Telesinos (487-486), per- 
haps in the spring of the year 486 B.C. Themistokles may have made 
his proposal any time between that and the ostrakism of Xanthippos 
in the spring of 484 B.O. The resistance of Aristeides was overcome, 
or removed by his banishment, in the spring of 483 B.C. (Leostratos), 
and immediately afterwards Themistokles was elected, or re-elected, 
one of the Strategoi for the year 483-482 B.C. (Nikomedes), during 
which his proposal was carried, none too long before the news from 
Asia left no doubt of the objective to which the movements of 
the Persians were directed. Little more than two years was to 
elapse before the fleet, as constituted by Themistokles, should be 
called upon to hoist sail and ply oar for the waters off the north 
of Euboia. 

One can well imagine how easy it was for the opponents of 
Themistokles to represent his policy of appropriating the Laureion 
surplus for naval purposes as ' unpopular.' But for him the money 
was to have been distributed viritim to the poorer citizens, with every 
prospect of an annual repetition of the dole. It was Aristeides, 
apparently, who was the chief, or the last, exponent of this argumenlwrn 
ad crumenam. The 'AdTjvauDv iroXtreta has thrown a new and not 
altogether convincing light upon the policy and practices of Aristeides, 
representing him as a sort of state -socialist, mainly concerned in 
providing *free food' (t/bo<^) for the People.^ This representation 
refers to a date subsequent to the Persian war, and is open to damaging 
criticism. The rdle and policy of Perikles, but very inadequately 
presented in the 'ASrjvaliov iroXireio, is here transferred to his less 
eminent predecessor, and the passage teems with anachronisms as 
applied to Aristeides. But there may have been some such justifica- 
tion for the portrait of Aristeides in the character of People's Friend 
and purveyor of good things, as above indicated. He had opposed 
the confiscation of the Laureion surplus ; he had advocated the annual 
distribution of the money to the poorer citizens. In opposing the 
means for the realization of the Themistoklean policy, he had opposed 

^ Cp. Clinton, Fasti Hell. ii. 80, ad ann, 
a 'A^. X. 24. 
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the end and object of that policy, to wit, the conversion of Athens 
into a sea -power. Possibly news from Asia and the Hellespont, 
Makedon and Thrake, may have contributed to reinforce the argu- 
ments of Themistokles, before the actual great augmentation of the 
Fleet took place. A good many Athenians, beside Themistokles, 
will have been convinced, under the Archon Nikomedes and his 
successor, that the ships of Themistokles would be employed 
against a mightier power than Aigina, and that to be employed 
with any prospect of success they would needs be commanded by 
their creator. 

(5) The Athenian Polity gives in more precise form than previously 
known the exact contents of the naval psephism of Themistokles, as 
well as an exact date therefor.^ The year of Nikomedes may very 
well be the true date for the passage of the bill, but the proposal 
will have been mooted in the first instance at least two or three years 
earlier. To the mind of Themistokles the return of the Persians 
was only a question of time ; he was convinced that the question at 
issue was one to be decided by sea-power, and was determined that 
the sea-power needed should belong to Athens. The recrudescence 
of the Aiginetan war may have supplied him with an occasion to 
urge the development of the fleet ; but by the year of Nikomedes, one 
might suppose, he was no longer alone in anticipating the reinvasion 
of Greece by the Barbarian. In the following year, at least, the 
danger must have been fairly evident to many in Greece, now that 
the King's preparations at Athos, on the Hellespont, and in Asia were 
being reported By the midsummer New Year of 481 B.C. the 
programme involved in the psephism of the previous year may have 
been realized ; but the realization of that programme, as defined in the 
psephism, still leaves a lacuna to be filled, between the fleet as 
brought up to the proposed strength, and the fleet as presented in 
the actual navy-lists of the war a year, or two, later. The psephism 
of Themistokles had provided for an addition of one hundred triremes 
to the existing navy of Athens, and no more. The existing fleet 
numbered apparently all told seventy vessels, and had perhaps been 
maintained at this figure for some fifteen years previously. This 
figure was itself an advance upon the normal fleet contemplated under 
the Kleisthenean constitution, which at most numbered fifty.^ The 
psephism of Themistokles when carried out would give Athens a fleet of 
170 ships ; or, as twenty of these had been borrowed hulls, and might 

* 'A^. X. 22. 7. have raised the total to 60 again, which 

• As the Kleisthenean Trittyts may was probably the Solonian figure (48 
be taken {nace 'A0, r. 21. 6) to corre- from the Naukraries, together with the 
spond to the Solonian NankrarieSf one Paralos and the Salammia ? Cp. also 
might be tempted to conjecture that the Iliad 2. 556). But 70 ships apparently 
Athenian fleet ha«l been reduced by were forthcoming for the Parian ex|)edi- 
Kleisthenes to SO shins of war. The tion (Hdt. 6. 132) and the Aiginetan 
20 Korinthian hulls (Hdt 6. 88) would war (6. 89). 
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be regarded as an extraonlinary squadron, a normal fleet of 150. In 
the war, however, the total number of Athenian vessels appears as not 
less than 200 (the figure ascribed in the Herodotean text, probably 
corrupt in this particular, to the naval programme of Themistokles). 
It is possible that an addition of vessels from thirty to fifty was made 
to the fleet in the year 481-480 B.C. (Hypsichides), and that the total 
number is correctly given by Herodotus as 200. It is also possible, 
though less probable, that a second hundred vessels were built and 
equipped, in the said year, in consequence of a re-enactment of the 
psephism of Themistokles. The method ordained in the psephism 
makes this latter suggestion highly problematical. Are the terms 
of the psephism, and the exact nature and extent of the service 
performed by this century of citizens, fully or correctly reported in the 
Polity ? The terms of the psephism as there given (and reproduced 
more or less accurately in the later authorities) suggest a curious 
anticipation of the chief liturgy of later times, the trierarchiay but the 
process ascribed to Themistokles i^ entirely different from the pro- 
cedure afterwards in force. According to the terms of the supposed 
psephism a hundred talents were distributed to one hundred wealthy 
citizens on condition of performing to the satisfaction of the State 
a service not specified. The hundred took each man his talent, and 
builded, or procured the building, each man of a trireme, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Therewith his service might seem to 
have ended, the State presumably taking over the said trireme and 
doing all the rest. This procedure is exactly the reverse of the 
extraordinary Liturgy, known as the trierarchy, under which the 
State supplied to the trierarch the vessel, and more or less of its 
equipment, while the trierarch, for his year of service, maintained the 
ship in seaworthy trim, a service likely to cost him at the lowest 
estimate the best part of a talent, although the wages of the crew were 
paid by the State. The air of mystery imparted to the proposal in 
the psephism of Themistokles is perplexing. Themistokles demands 
a carte blanche^ or a vote of confidence and a free hand, at least to the 
extent of being allowed to force a loan of a talent each upon one 
hundred of the richest citizens, with a penalty or sanction attached that 
if the citizen, thus made a debtor to the treasury, failed to satisfy (the 
People ?) by the use to which he put his talent, he should be called 
upon to repay the loan (with interest)). The hundred citizens, 
selected in a further manner, not specified, perhaps by Themistokles 
himself, perhaps, on the analogy of the later trierarchy, by their 
phyletai, ten from each phyle, gallantly and amiably meet the demand 
made upon them, and presumably after consultation with Themistokles 
one and all set to work building triremes. One talent would just 
about defray the expense of building and equipping a trireme. It 
would be satisfactory to have some information as to the maintenance 
of the triremes, so provided, during the next year or two, and the 
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arraDgements made for their maintenance and their command during 
the actual campaign of 480 RC. From Herodotus it only appears 
that Themistokles persuaded the Athenians to build ships from 
the surplus arising from the mines, instead of distributing it among 
themselves ten dracbmai to each man. He expressly specified the 
purpose in view, and expressly alleged the Aiginetan war as the 
excuse. The Athenians were thus fully apprised of the design, and 
fully aware of the purpose to which the money was to be applied. 
The only mystery, or reserve, on the part of Themistokles was that 
he said nothing, at least in the first instance, about the probability of 
the ships being used not against the Aiginetans, but against the Persians, 
as he himself foresaw and intended. The FolUy gives the amount 
of the surplus as a hundred talents, which provide a hundred ships, 
all apparently within one year. Herodotus does not specify the total 
amount of the surplus, but he mentions that it would have given the 
citizens of Athens ten drachmai apiece. If the surplus for one year 
amounted to a hundred talents, and allowed a distribution of ten drachmai 
to each citizen, the number of citizens must have amounted to 60,000. 
Just half that number, viz. 30,000, is the Herodotean estimate, and 
this estimate supplies fifty talents as the annual surplus of the revenue 
to be distributed. Thus the comparison of our authorities suggests 
the conclusion that the shipbuilding was spread over two years, that 
fifty ships were built in each year, and that the hundred ships and 
the hundred talents in the Polity represent the total expenditure, and 
the total result attained.^ The hundred trierarchs taken from the 
PentaJcosiomedimnoi probably were made responsible for the maintenance 
of these ships, and commanded them in the actual war. The total 
number of two hundred ships may have been reached by additional 
building on the part of the State, or it may be by voluntary and 
extraordinary efforts on the part of individual citizens, such as 
Kleinias, son of Alkibiades — ^who, however, would hardly have escaped 
being included in the first roll-call of the hundred richest In fine, 
disguised under the confused and inadequate terms of the supposed 
psephism of Themistokles, which cannot be taken to reproduce the 
actual terms of his proposal, or to describe fully and accurately the 
procedure for raising and maintaining the fleet that fought at Salamis, 
there lurks the evidence that Themistokles, and no other, was the in- 
ventor of the Trierarchy, though not perhaps in the form most familiar 
to us from the later authorities. 

(6) It only remains to indicate the position, political and official, 
occupied by Themistokles in Athens for the period here under review. 
Themistokles had been elected Archon two years before Phainippos, 
and was therefore a prominent citizen, a rising statesman, even before 

^ If tho ship-bnilding may be spread increments of 50 vessels, added to the 
over three years, the total of 200 may existing fleet; cp. chronological table 
have been attained by three annual below. 
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the return of Miltiades to Athens in 491. Themistokles had assuredly 
fought in his place at Marathon, if not as Strategos, at least as Hoplite. 
Themistokles had probably estimated the victory of Marathon at a 
much lower figure than the bulk of his countrymen, and was not 
deceived by the delay in the return of the Mede. Themistokles 
had probably approved the undertaking of Miltiades against the 
Kyklades, and the failure of Miltiades at Paros probably cost 
Themistokles quite as many sleepless nights as the trophy of Miltiades 
at Marathon. Themistokles was already opposed to the Kleisthenean 
statesmen, who had hounded Miltiades to his doom, and Themistokles 
perhaps even extended a helping hand to the son of Miltiades after 
that ill-starred general's death. Themistokles doubtless approved the 
reform of the Constitution in 488 B.C., even if proposed by his rivals, 
seeing better than they saw the uses to which the new institutions 
might be put. The answer to Sparta's intervention on behalf of 
Aigina may have been dictated by Themistokles : the first outbreak 
of war with Aigina was probably welcomed by him, as a desirable 
propaedeutic for the greater struggle which he foresaw more clearly 
than any one else. Early in the course of the struggle with Aigina 
he must have proposed, or demanded, the increase of the navy, and 
his proposal must have been rejected and thwarted by Xanthippos 
and Aristeides, the most influential demagogues of the time. It would 
have been like Themistokles to see the use to which the Ostrakophoria, 
designed and hitherto used by the leading demagogues as a means of 
eliminating the Peisistratid rump, might be turned, so as to serve not 
as a conservative but as a progressive device, eliminating not the 
enemies of the existing regime, but the opponents of further progress 
or reform. The ostrakism of Xanthippos and of Aristeides, in 
succession, left Themistokles virtually ' tyrant ' of Athens, that is, the 
man who for the time being absolutely dominated the policy of the 
State, and probably occupied the highest official position. For the 
two years following the Archontate of Nikomedes, and the ostrakism 
of Aristeides, or rather for three, Themistokles was virtually Prime 
Minister of Athens, the leading, the only demagogue. We cannot 
doubt that during these years he was continuously StrcUegos^ elected 
annually by the Ekklesia, and enjoying the undivided confidence of 
the citizens. If hitherto the Prytany, or Hegemony, in the strategic 
college had circulated daily among the ten StrcUegoi, express enactment 
must have now been made, on the suggestion or with the sanction of 
Themistokles, for a better arrangement in view of the coming invasion ; 
and the novelty, the scale, the scene and duration of the impending 
war, in the preparation as in the conduct of which Themistokles was 
the soul, or at least the best brain, of the nation, made his Hegemonia 
the first order of the day. To this period I should assign likewise 
the project for the fortification of the Peiraieus, the postponement of 
which is hardly intelligible, if it had been inaugurated ten years 
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before, when Themistokles was Archon.^ Themistokles is introduced 
by Herodotus as an interpreter of oracles, and it is credible that 
he made an effort to win Delphi for the national cause ; but Themisto- 
kles belonged to the line of Athenian statesmen who were not 
acceptable persons at Delphi. The invitations to the national con- 
gress at the Isthmos were no doubt issued by Sparta, or at least 
not without Sparta ; but it is not fanciful to see both in the meeting 
itself, in its acts, and in the subsequent plans and operations of the 
Confederates, the hand and brain of Themistokles at work, even where 
his name is not expressly mentioned in the somewhat jealously-minded 
sources. With the smnmons of the Isthmian Congress the policy of 
Themistokles and of Athens merges in the general story of the actions 
of the Confederacy : before broaching that subject, it will be well to 
summarise, in tabular form, the results of this section of our inquiry. 



OL. 


B.a 


ARCHONa 


EVENTS. 


72.3 


490-489 


Pbainippos 


Battle of Marathon. 
Parian Expedition. 


72.4 


489-488 


Aristeides 


Condemnation of Miltiades. 
Constitutional Reforms at Athens : 

(i.) Reduction of the powers of the 

Archons. 
( iL) DeTelopment of the SiraUgia. 
( iii. ) Ostrakiam instituted. 


73.1 


488-487 


Anchisea 


Change of Spartan policy ; application of 
Leotychidas at Athens rejected. 

Seizure of the T/ieoris by the Aiginetans 
(exchance of prisoners). 

First Ostrakism (Hipparchos). 

First Sortition of the Archons. 

First Election of the Strategoi by the 
Mklesia, 


73.2 


487-486 


Telesinos 


The coup d'Hat of Nikodromos in Aigina, 

and its failure. 
Second Ostrakism (Megakles). 


73.3 


486-485 


Unknown 


The war between Athens and Aigina. 
Third Ostrakism (Alkibiades). 


78.4 


486-484 


Philokrates 


War with Aigina continued ; policy of 

Themistokles (naval augmentation). 
Fourth Ostrakism (Xanthippos). 


74.1 


484-483 


Leostratos 


War with Aigina continued ; struggle for 

naval augmentation continued. 
Fifth Ostrakism (Aristeides). 



^ Thucydides occasionally uses the 
terms Apx^ir, (Lpxui^, of the Strategos. 
He appears also to avoid constitutional 
technicalities. The curious phrase in 



1. 98. 3 mav, perhaps, be interpreted to 
refer to the strategic ffegemonia of 
Themistokles. 
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OL. 


B.C. 


ARCH0X8. 1 EVENTS. 


74.2 

74.3 
74.4 


483-482 

482-481 
481-480 


Nikomedes 

Ufiknown 
Hypsichides 


Theinistokles'primo-minister'; psephisin 
of Themistokles cariiod; institution 
of the TrUrarchia; 50 ships bnilt 
and assigned. Fortification of the 
Peiraieus begun ? 

Supremacy of Themistokles ; 50 ships 
built and assigned. 

Supremacy of Themistokles; <50 ships 

built and assigned ? ?> 
Congress of Greek states at the Isthmos. 
Recall of Athenian exiles. 
Re-election of Themistokles as Strategos 

Hegemon ; election of Aristeides 

among his colleagues. 



§ 5. In the course of the fourth year of the seventy-fourth 
Olympiad (481-480 B.C.), if not before, Sparta and Athens must have 
become convinced that a fresh invasion of Hellas had been ordered 
by the new king, and that the coming celebration of the national 
festival would perhaps be prevented or interrupted by the advent of 
the ' barbarians.' News of the preparations in Asia and in Europe, 
begun about the time of the Olympiad of 484 B.O., had by this time 
reached Hellas. The canal, the bridges, the magazines and d^pdts, 
the requisitions from Greek states subject to the king, the orders 
for the levie en masse^ must surely have been reported in Athens, in 
Sparta, in Delphi, wherever Greeks were gathered together, and in 
course of a twelvemonth no farther doubt as to the reality and 
magnitude of the impending peril could subsist. The objective of 
such preparations and movements was hardly open to question, when 
viewed in relation to the general policy and the recent history of the 
«mpire.^ Herodotus expressly states that the Greeks had timely 
warning, and he enforces the statement incidentally by a couple of 
anecdotes which bear the same moral. The Argives, according to 
their own admission, had foreknowledge of the coming storm (7. 
148). Explicit and early information reached Sparta from Demaratos, 
and the Spartans must also have had their suspicions confirmed by 
the reports brought home by Sperthias and Boulis. Athens, with 
Themistokles at its head, was assuredly not behind Sparta either in 
knowledge of Asiatic affairs, or in plans to meet the impending attack. 
Neither Sparta nor Athens contemplated any other possibility than 
resistance. Each had adequate and compelluig motives for offering 
A determined opposition to any further attempts upon their liberties. 
Severally and in combination they were assuredly resolved upon that 

^ Cp. Appendix II. 6. 
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course. There was probably subsisting, since 491 B.C., albeit in a state 
of ' suspended animation/ the defensive alliance between Sparta and 
Athens against the Mede, which bound the two states to mutual aid 
in case of an invasion from Asia, while lea^ang them free in their other 
relations with each other, and with all other Greek states, whenever 
the Persian question was in abeyanca Sparta had responded to her 
engagement in 490 B.C., but too late to be of use. It is not quite 
clear whether Sparta should have sent a confederate force upon that 
occasion : in any case the lead would doubtless have remained, by a 
well-known custom, in the hands of Athens, as the state whose 
territory was actually the scene of operations. But the larger scale 
of the invasion of 480 B.C. called for a correspondingly greater effort 
upon the part of Sparta and of Athens, if resistance was to be crowned 
with success. The existing Delphic Amphiktyony might have seemed 
to offer at least the nucleus for such a large co-operative move- 
ment in the common defence. The pan-Ionic League, which had 
maintained for upwards of five years an obstinate resistance to the 
Persian, even on Asiatic soil, had been apparently a development, or 
an extension, of the religious communion, the representatives of which 
had met from time immemorial at the shrine of Triopian Apollon; 
but there were many good and sufficient reasons why that precedent 
was not now transferred to Hellas. The Delphian League was a 
league not of city-states, but of nations, or tribes, no longer repre- 
senting the chief centres of political power. Its local connexion with 
central Greece, and with Thessaly, placed the natural /act of resistance 
too far from Sparta and from Athens. Its existing representative 
machinery was not devised for direct political or military purposes, 
and was too cumbrous to be easily adapted thereto. Ls^st, and not 
least, the loyalty of some of the members, notably the Thessalians, 
perhaps even that of the very custodians of Delphi itself, was not by 
any means above suspicion. There seems to have been never an 
idea of invoking the Amphiktyonic Council, or the members of the 
Amphiktyonic League, as such, to undertake the conduct of the 
national defence, at any stage in the story. The actually subsisting 
engagement between Sparta and Athens would have helped to pre- 
clude such an emprise. Nor could the existing Peloponnesian Con- 
federacy, or, to speak more correctly, the Lakedaimonian Symmachy, 
supply an exclusive basis for the new league. That was a permanent 
league of states associated with Sparta for all external purposes, and 
recognizing permanently the Hegemony^ or lead, of Sparta. Athens 
stood outside it, in a looser and more nearly equal relation to Sparta, 
and could not be expected to enter it voluntarily upon the usual 
terms. Sparta herself did not aim at including exo-Peloponnesian 
states in the alliance, and might view with especial misgiving the 
entrance of a power which would give a predominantly maritime 
character to the association. Nor was Athens the only state in 
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question ; it was contemplated, in view of the immense danger fore- 
shadowed by the king's preparations, to form a new and unprecedented 
alliance, embracing as many Greek states as possible, from all quarters, 
in one great union against the Mede. The Congress was, in fact, 
summoned by invitation, for the express ptupose of creating a new 
thing : tt #ca>s Iv tc ycvoiro t^ ^X.krjviKhv koi ci crvyKi^avrfs navrb 
TTfyrjavouv 7ravT€s (7. 145) : a pan-Hellenic unity, and a complete co- 
operation among all members of the race. 

It has been suggested that the initiative in organizing the pan- 
Hellenic Symmachy, or Confederacy, in 481 B.C. was taken by the 
Athenians, and Busolt quotes Herodotus 7. 139 to prove as much.^ 
If this interpretation of the passage were binding, there would be a 
contradiction, or at least an inconsequence, between 7. 136 and 7. 
239, where Sparta appears as obtaining the first knowledge of the 
king's intentions and communicating it to the rest. Such an 
inconsequence, arising from alternative sources, or moods, would be 
nothing to surprise a student of Herodotus ; but in the present case 
the earlier passage cited does not of necessity cover the initiation of 
the Symmachy, or the holding of the Congress, nor does the second 
passage, even if authentic, or credible, expressly refer to that An 
Athenian initiative does not conflict with a Spai-tan executive. In 
respect to the Congress, Sparta may have issued the invitations after 
conference with Athens, and perhaps at the suggestion of Athens. 
The place of meeting is neither at Sparta nor at Athens, but half-way 
between, in the temple of Poseidon, on the Isthmoe. There is no 
extant list of the states to which invitations were sent^ nor of the 
states which accepted invitations and sent representatives (wpoPovkoi) 
to the Isthmos; nor do we know whether any state, which was 
actually represented at the Isthmos, declined to subscribe the 
Symmachiay though some of the onginal subscribers undoubtedly 
' medized ' in the sequel. The probable list of states invited to the 
Isthmos, or, at least, finally subscribing the treaty, may be reconstructed 
by certain means, within certain limits. All states must be excluded 
which were actually subject to the Persians already, such as the 
Greek settlements in Libya, in Asia, and not a few in Europe. To 
Kyrene, to the lonians, to the colonies in Makedonia, in Thrake, and 
the adjacent islands, no invitations were issued. Again, states which 
joined, or were invited to join, the Symmachy at a later stage, had 
presumably been unrepresented at the original Congress. Argos, the 
Greek cities in Krete, Korkyra, Italiotes and Sikeliotes received no 
invitation, and sent no representatives to the Isthmos in 481 B.c. 
States, the names of which are written in any of the Greek army- and 
navy-lists by Herodotus, or on the Serpent-pillar, or in the Olympic 
roll, may be safely included in the original Confederacy, so far as not 
known to have joined at a later stage. Sparta and her allies con- 

1 Busolt, Or. Ge9ch, iL* (1896), 654. 
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trolled probably the great majority of the votes ; as well the inland 
Arkadians, Tegea, Mantineia, and the Eleians, as the naval allies, 
Korinth, Megara, Aigina. Athens was, of course, represented, presum- 
ably by Themistokles, but had perhaps no second vote on which she 
could count except that of Plataia, even if the Euboian towns were 
represented. Thebes was there, and probably other members of the 
Boiotian League. The further powers of central Greece were perhaps 
represented, Phokians, Lokrians, Dorians. If any of the states of 
Thessaly sent representatives, they might, perhaps, on the whole 
tend to support Athens. Some of the western states, Leukas, 
Anaktorion, Ambrakia, may have been represented, but would be 
likely to take their cue from Korinth, and so reinforce the Pelopon- 
nesian interest, only threatened by the possible secession of Aigina 
and Megara. 

(1) The first act of the Congress, thus brought together, must 
have been the creation, under all due religious formalities, of the 
Confederation, Synomosia, or Symmachy, to resist the Persian. 
Technically the Symmachy was, no doubt, an Epimachy, or Defensive 
Alliance, probably unlimited in time, but clearly defined in function. 
On the drafting of the general terms of the treaty must have followed 
a mighty and mutual swearing in of members, in the Peace and 
Alliance (<nrov8at t€ koI a-v/ifiaxta) subscribed by the Probaulou (2) 
Closely connected, indeed, with the Alliance was the establishment 
of Peace among Hellenes by the termination of feuds and wars 
(eX^pwv KarakXayrj)^ the greatest of which was the quarrel between 
Athens and Aigina. (3) At an early stage of the Congress may also 
be placed the Vow of Vengeance {rh o/o#ciov), if it has any historical 
justification at all, to confiscate and consecrate any Greek city, or 
nation, which should voluntarily surrender to the Persian. Perhaps 
at the time of the session of the Congress, Delphi had not yet com- 
mitted itself to the policy of Non-resistance. The vow was, according 
to its reported terms, a bid for the favour of Delphi, and the terms, 
if authentic, imply that Delphi is presumed to be on the national 
side. The oath would have been, in any case, a solemn farce, if 
registered at a time when nine at least of the twelve Amphiktyonic 
names had already 'medized,' compulsion or no compulsion. The 
oath is, however, carefully guarded and qualified; it bears merely 
on Greeks; it would not apply to the Greeks of Asia, or even of 
Thrake and Makedon, who were plainly acting under compulsion, nor 
to any other Greeks, even of those represented at the Congress, who 
should hereafter submit to a force majeure. On the whole the oath 
was rather of the nature of a bnUum fulmen^ a reassurance and en- 
couragement to those combining to take it, rather than a very 
alarming threat to those who had submitted, or who should submit, 
to the king.^ (4) Fiu^ther, if we may reconstruct the Agenda-paper, 

1 Cp. further, p. 228 ti^/m. 
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or rather the Minutes of the Congress, from Herodotus, we must 
conclude that a good number of important proposals were debated 
and decided before the meeting adjourned. Thus, spies were sent to 
Asia, to report upon the king^s preparations and progress (cc. 146, 
147). From the subsequent story it appears that these spies were 
well received at Sardes, and put in a position to give a full report to 
the Probouloi, or to the Strategoiy of the Confederacy. (5) Embassies 
were also appointed to visit the principal Greek states unrepresented 
at the Congress, namely, Argos, Sjrracuse (taking Korkyra on the 
way), and Krete. The reports of these embassies must have been 
made subsequently, so far as the items in the stories are historical, 
to an adjourned meeting of the Probaidai, in the following spring, or 
it may be direct to Sparta. In no case, be it here observed in passing, 
was the attempt to enlist these outlying members of the Greek race 
successful, and no attempt was made at all to rouse Kyrene to strike 
a blow for Hellas, even by invading Egypt on the one hand, or by 
co-operating against Carthage on the other. It is, further, evident 
that (6) the question of the leading, or Hegemonia, was raised, dis- 
cussed, and settled in favour of Sparta at this Congress. The question 
of leading in a confederate war was not a simple one, and a large 
number of possibilities might have been presented to a Greek congress 
for dealing with the subject.^ On this occasion the definite alternatives 
actually debated were, whether Sparta should be sole and supreme leader 
by land and by sea, or whether the supreme command at sea should be 
invested in Athens, which was to supply the overwhelming majority 
of the fleet, Sparta retaining the leaid on land. The matter was 
decided wholly in favour of Sparta, no doubt by the votes mainly of 
the Peloponnesian allies, the Athenians, led in the matter doubtless 
by Themistokles, yielding the point not ungraciously.^ It was not 
the only time upon which Athens, under Themistokles, sacrificed a 
point of amour prapre or of liberty, in the interests of unity. From 
a purely strategic point of view the decision to maintain one and 
the same power in command over army and fleet was sound and 
fully justifiable ; but probably political rather than military considera- 
tions determined the decision of the Congress, and the actual history 
of the campaigns leaves it doubtful whether Sparta ever interpreted 
the unity of her hegemony in the strictest and most efficient sense, or 
overcame the natural dualism of command by land and sea.^ (7) The 
question of the actual contingents to be furnished by the several allies 
was presumably raised and settled at some stage of the proceedings ; 
perhaps the original act of alliance embodied an obligation binding 
upon all the subscribers to come to each other's support in full force to 

^ Cp. Xenophon, I£elL 4. 2. 16, and Spartans and their allies [HeU. 7. 5. 8). 
the alternatives proposed in 369 b.c. ^ Cp. Hdt. 8. 3. 

hetween Sparta and Athens {Hell. 7. ' Cp. case of Agesilaos in 394 B.C., 

1. 2-14), and in 362 B.C. between the Xen. ffcU. 3. 4. 27. 
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the best of their ability by sea and by land : a provision which would 
mean in the Peloponnesos, and probably elsewhere, that two-thirds 
of the available fighting men should be employed on foreign service 
by land ; in regard to the fleet, however, apparently every available 
ship was employed, at least by Athens, and probably by all the naval 
allies. (8) Finally, the question of the plan of campaign for the 
defence of Greece must have been raised, more or less discussed, and 
provisionally resolved, in this Congress. There is nothing anomalous 
in the introduction of this item into the acts of the Proboulou No 
hard-and-fast line divided the military and the political function in 
a Greek state, and probably many, if not all, the representatives 
actually assembled at the Isthmos in 481 B.C. commanded the con- 
tingents of their respective states in 480 B.C. Two previous acts of 
the Congress involve the question of the strategic plan of defence ; 
the enrolment of central Greece in the Confederacy gives every state 
enrolled a direct interest in drawing the line of defence so as to cover 
itself ; the decision, or necessary assumption, that the war was to be 
conducted by sea and by land was bound to govern the actual plan of 
operations. The leading on both elements had, indeed, been voted 
to Sparta ; but it does not follow that Sparta was left to determine, 
by her own unaided intelligence, the precise plan of actual operations. 
The lines of defence were debated and selected by a confederate organ; 
the need of co-ordination for sea and land operations makes it im- 
possible to believe that the commanders on sea and on land deter- 
mined their several lines of action independently. A higher potency 
is required to draw the fundamental and original plan; that organ 
is supplied by the Congress of representatives from all the states 
actually concerned. The meeting in the autumn of 481 B.C. will 
not have broken up without having arrived at a general under- 
standing upon this all-important point. The king's intention could 
not be in doubt; the bridges, the canal, let alone rumour and 
authentic information, made the Tbrako-Makedonian route a foregone 
conclusion; the extension of the national confederacy to Boiotia, 
central Greece, Euboia, and eventually to Thessaly, dictated a more 
or less self-evident line, or succession of lines, for the Greeks, acting 
on the defensive. But the obscurity which rests upon the relations 
of the Confederates to Thessaly infects the question of the actual 
plan of defence. If the commons of Thessaly, or the bulk of the 
Thessalian towns, are to be included among the signatories to the 
pan-Hellenic treaty of 481 B.C., whether as original members or as 
admitted before the close of the Congress, in either case the inclusion 
of the Thessalians in the National Union involved a plan of campaign 
which should draw the first line of defence much further north than 
would have been required in the interests of the Peloponnese, or of 
Attica, or even of Boiotia and central Greece. The Frobauiai, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (7. 172, 173), admitted the Thessalians to the Alliance, 
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and decided to occupy the Pass of Tempe, a plan subsequently carried 
out in the following spring. The rest of that adventure belongs to 
the story of the actual operations and strategic conduct of the war. 
The Congress of Frobouloiy however, will hardly have contented itself 
with the determination to guard Thessaly, and wholly omitted to 
discuss further alternatives in the event of the break-down, from any 
causes, of this first plan of campaign. Yet Herodotus appears to 
date the resolution to occupy Artemision and Thermopylai very 
distinctly to the spring of the year 480 B.C., months after the 
dispersion of the Congress of 481 B.C., though he lays the scene of 
the new resolution at the Isthmos, where the Congress had previously 
met. The record is, indeed, here, as elsewhere, lamentably imperfect 
and inexact, and considerable room is left for conjecture — a necessary 
evil under the circumstances — as to the actual procedure and course 
of action among the Confederates. Was there more than one meeting 
of the FrobotUoi at the Isthmos ? It has been held that the Congress 
(6 (rvWoyos rQv irpoPovXtav) on breaking up in 48 1 B.C. after its first 
session never met again, the executive passing at once to Sparta, her 
government and her commanders, advised by the meetings of confeder- 
ate generals and admirals respectively (a^vk^pm. rcuv crr/oan^yoiv).^ But 
there are several objections to be made to this view. 

(i.) A meeting of the Proboulai would have been naturally called 
to receive the reports of the embassies despatched in the autumn of 
481 B.C. to Argos, Krete, Kork3^:T^ and Sicily. Even if the embassy 
to Argos, or that to Krete, might possibly have reported before the 
break-up of the first session, the report from the envoys to Sicily 
could hardly have been expected before the following spring. The 
spies sent into Asia would also have to bring back a report to the Con- 
gress, (ii.) Herodotus expressly represents ' the Hellenes ' as holding a 
meeting in the spring of 480 B.C. at the Isthmos ; and it is natural 
to see in this meeting a second session of the Congress of Proboulou 
True, the only decision he reports of this meeting is the resolution to 
occupy Artemision and Thermopylai, now that Thessaly has been 
abandoned ; but this resolution comes just as well from the FrobotUoi 
as the resolution previously and expressly reported of them, to occupy 
and defend the Pass of Tempo : both alike are strategic resolutions 
determined largely by political considerations, (iii.) Moreover, it is 
possible to enlarge the acts of the second, or spring-meeting, of the 
Congress, not only by the presentation of reports from the envoys 
and the spies, already referred to, but also by the transfer to this 
meeting of one or two items above assigned to the first meeting in 
the previous autumn. The Vow of Vengeance should, perhaps, be 
dated to this meeting, and with all the more point in view of the 
' medism ' now forced upon the Thessalians by the abandonment of 
Tempe. (iv.) A spring -meeting of the Probouloi was presumably 

^ BuBolt, Or. Otkh. iL* (1895), 667. 
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held in order to report the progress of preparations in the various 
cities which had already joined the Confederacy; to admit fresh 
members, if fresh members were forthcoming; to concert fresh 
measures, in view of any fresh circumstances; and to give the final 
commission to the several commanders. The actual resolution to 
defend Thermopylai and Artemision may only have been determined 
at this meeting, though it may have been considered, with other 
alternatives, in the previous autumn. Upon the whole, then, it 
appears reasonable to maintain that the Congress adjourned in the 
autumn of 481 B.C. to meet again in the spring of 480 B.C., and 
actually did then meet again, received reports from the cities com- 
prising the alliance, from the spies despatched to Asia, from the 
embassies returned from Sicily, Krete, and Argos, and, above all, from 
the commanders already returned from Thessaly ; recorded a vow of 
vengeance upon traitors to the national cause, a useful hint to Argos 
at least ; and concerted a final plan for the defence of Hellas, in view 
of the abandonment of Thessaly. It would only be on the break-up 
of the Congress after this second session that the executive conduct 
of affairs, now a purely military and naval question, or set of questions, 
passed to Sparta, her king, and her navarch. This hypothesis 
appears to furnish the more probable perspective of the action of 
Greek states, and to accord better with the indications in the narrative 
of Herodotus, than the supposition that Sparta had taken over the 
whole conduct of affairs in the autumn of 481 b.c. 

§ 6. The abandonment of Thessaly involved a change, or rather 
a development, in the plan of campaign; not so the refusal of all 
co-operation from Krete, Korkyra, and Sicily, or even from Argos. 
But these refusals must have been evil tidings for the Frobouhi, 
Herodotus goes out of his way to apologize for Argos, perhaps under 
the glamour of a later situation ; but neither his apology in itself, nor 
the story by which it is supported, is coherent or satisfactory. The 
Delphic oracle alleged by the Argives as part of the excuse for their 
neutrality or abstention was perhaps given on some other occasion, 
and transferred by the Argives to this context ; ^ but, if rightly dated, 
it serves rather to condemn Delphi than to justify Argos. The war 
with Kleomenes, in which the Argives had lost * 6000 ' hoplites, had 
occurred, not recently, but some half generation before, and many 
of the * boys * were now come to man's estate ; quite recently, how- 
ever, the Argives, fighting against Athens, had lost in Aigina nigh a 
thousand men, of whom nothing is said in this connexion.^ The 
jealousy of Spartan leading and the dread of Spartan power are no 
doubt permanent factors in the policy of Argos, and were dominant 
factors at this moment, all the more as Sparta found herself in 
temporary union with Athens; but the story of the pourparlers 
between Argos and Sparta over the question of the Hegemony is not 

» Hdt. 9. 43. « Hdt. 6. 92. 
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consistent with the facts that Argos was addressing not a Spartan, 
but a pan-Hellenic envoy, and that the Congress had already decided 
the question of Hegemony. By joining the pan-Hellenic Union, Argos 
would have obtain^ not merely a thirty years' truce with Sparta, but 
a complete composition of the secular feud (cx^pas KarakXayrj) such as 
had been just arranged between Aigina and Athens ; but Argos would 
have obtained security at the price of recognizing Spartan Hegemony, 
and this price Argos was not prepared to pay. The Argives preferred 
to remain outside the National Union, and to wait upon events, 
trusting doubtless to profit by the defeat which the king was expected 
to inflict upon Sparta, and to recover, even at the expense of a 
recognition of Persian supremacy, the coveted lead in the Peloponnesos. 
Whether the medism of Argos went further than this constructive 
treason is doubtful ; the patriotic vow of vengeance, mainly devised 
for the benefit of the Argives, was not enforced against them, and it 
is easy enough to understand the common report that the Argives 
were in correspondence with Xerxes, and had even invoked the king 
to the invasion of Hellas, as a commentary upon their neutrality of 
the normal type common among Greek political philosophers ! Yet 
the refusal of Argos to co-operate with the National League was a 
serious blow to the patriotic policy, and even affected strategic plans 
and operations, helping, among other things, to explain the culpable 
reluctance of the Spartans to lead the Peloponnesian forces beyond 
the Isthmos. 

The less malignant recusancy of the Kretans came also, in course 
of time, to be excused by the dictates of the Delphian oracle, but in 
itself, perhaps, hardly evokes surprise. Krete lay to an extraordinary 
degree, considering its early importance in the records of Aigaian 
civilization, outside the main currents of Greek politics and of Greek 
history in the fifth century. This isolation, so significant of the great 
break between the history of the Mykenaian world and the history of 
the Hellenic world, fortifies a suspicion that non-Hellenic elements 
were still potent in Krete even in the days of Themistokles and 
Perikles. Kretan hoplites are unknown on Hellenic battle-fields, and 
the days were long fled of Kretan thalattocracy. From Krete at 
best might have come some light-armed auxiliaries, to reinforce the 
Hellenic army in a somewhat defective department of its armature. 
Herodotus knows nothing of any such service ; but, if Ktesias is to 
be trusted, Kretan archers were present at Salamis in the Athenian 
fleet.^ The answer of Sicily, or of the Sikeliotes, to the national 
appeal calls for more extended discussion. Here, as elsewhere, the 
bare facts, which may be regarded as historically proven, must be 
distinguished from the motives and the circumstances, the speeches, 
and the setting generally, in which they are framed, or rather trans- 
figured. It is quite certain that no Syracusan or Sikeliote forces 

1 Peniea, 26. 
VOL. II Q 
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came to the assistance of the Greeks in the war with Xerxes : is it 
equally certain that Gelon, the lord of Syracuse, had been formally 
incited, by an embassy from the Congress at the Isthmos, to send a 
contingent to the support of the motherland, perhaps actually to join 
the National League against the Persian 1 So fantastic, so transparently 
fictitious are the circumstances, and especially the speeches, reported 
of this embassy, that one might be tempted to dismiss the whole story 
of such an application to Gelon, were it not for the many particulsu* 
incidents, apart from the story itself, which tend to confirm the 
historical character of the bare fact, such as the attack on the Greeks 
of the west whether concerted between Xerxes and Carthage, and 
designed to prevent a co-operation between western and eastern Greece, 
or not ; the existence of a fully adequate and historical explanation, 
side by side with the fantastic and artificial story, accounting for the 
admitted absence of all help from Sicily ; one might perhaps add, the 
mission of Kadmos to Delphi, on Galon's behalf, showing at least an 
organic connexion between Syracuse and the progress of events in the 
east, which would make it extraordinary if the Greeks at the Isthmos 
had made no application to the Greeks in the west for assistance in 
the supreme hour of need. Similar expectations were entertained 
long afterwards in Peloponnesos under circumstances which appealed 
far less directly to Sikeliote interests ; and though the application by 
the Peloponnesians to Syracuse for help against Athens in 431 B.C. 
met practically with little or no immediate response, the policy in- 
volved suggests an inference to the earlier and more urgent case, 
half a century before. The immense power of Syracuse under Gelon, 
far transcending that of any other single Greek state, makes it 
probable that the Prchonloi at the Isthmos cannot have omitted to 
apply to Syracuse, when they were applying to Korkyra, to Krete, 
and to other out-lying members of the Hellenic name. The fact that 
one ship from Magna Graecia did actually take part in the battle of 
Salamis confirms the traditional fact of the despatch of the embassy 
from the Congress at the Isthmos to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily : 
we must suppose that the ambassadors visited Kroton and probably 
other cities of the west as well as Syracuse. The help sent by 
Italiotes was miserably small; the Sikeliotes sent no help at all; 
but Herodotus incontinently furnishes full and sufficient excuse 
for the absence of the Greeks of Sicily from the army- and navy-lists 
of eastern Hellas. 

The story of the reception of the embassy by Gelon is sharply 
contrasted with the story told by the dwellers in Sicily, and can 
hardly be from a Sikeliote source, much less from a comedy of 
Epicharmos ^ ; but it is sufficiently unhistorical to have had such an 
origin. The story is fictitious, because the Spartan and the Athenian 
envoys cannot have addressed the tyrant of Syracuse and the lord of 

^ Freeman, Sicily, ii. 418. 
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Sicily in such terms as are here put into their mouths. The story 
is fabulous, because it has a moral, a * tendency/ to exhibit the hyhris 
of the tyrant, and the glorious independence of the free Republics of 
Greece. The best mot put into Gelon's mouth is a plagiarism from 
Perikles, and a clumsy plagiarism to boot.^ The alternative story, 
definitely given on local Sikeliote authority, explains by a vera causa 
the absence of the Sikeliotes from Salamis : they were fully occupied 
at home with the great synchronous invasion of Sicily by the Cartha- 
ginians. That was a fact which Syracuse could not forget, though 
there is no consciousness of it in the Herodotean story of the embassy. 
This story, though it reads to us like a satire on republican diplomacy 
and republican pretensions, was intended to exhibit the outrageous 
character of the tyrant The total omission of all reference to Korinth, 
in the report of an embassy to the greatest of Korinthian colonies, 
may be due, not to the Syracusan, but to the Athenian provenience 
of the fiction. The mere story of the embassy is probably a part of 
the original draft of the Seventh Book, and as old as any psui; of the 
connected narrative ; but it has received later additions, as the author 
became acquainted with additional facts, or fictions. The story of 
the rise of the house of Gelon is one such addition, the plagiarism 
from Perikles another; the appendix containing the story of the 
Carthaginian invasion is plainly derived from local Sikeliote sources. 
In the impending or synchronous invasion of Sicily by the Cartha- 
ginians a real and insuperable obstacle existed to Gelon's giving any 
direct support to the defence of eastern Hellas ; it does not, however, 
follow that there is no truth in the reported quarrel over the Hegemonia^ 
however wild and improbable the exact terms of the speeches put 
into the mouths of Syagros the Spartan, the anonjonous Athenian, 
and Gelon himself. It has been suggested that Gelon deliberately 
put the ambassadors off by making outrageous demands ; but, granted 
his position at the time, and the military and naval forces at his 
disposal, there was nothing very outrageous in his demand for an 
equal share in the Hegemony, or even for the whole. The conscious- 
ness betrayed by the story, in however apocryphal a form, that, had 
Gelon come to the assistance of Greece, with his fall forces, the 
question of the command must have been raised, is undoubtedly true 
to the conditions of the case, and in all probability the point was 
raised at the interview between the ambassadors from the Isthmos 
and the tyrant of Syracuse. But Gelon will hardly have confessed 
that, in view of his relations with Cai*thage, and the impending 
invasion, of which he had already in all probability intelligence, he 
dared not denude Syracuse and Sicily of ships and men. Gelon 
did not count assuredly upon the Greeks winning a decisive victory 
over Xerxes, least of all without his support; but neither did he 
regard their prospects as hopeless. As a matter of fact, the Greeks 

^ Hdt. 7. 162, with commentary ad I, 
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of the mother-country achieved a more complete success against the 
king than (xelon himself could boast to have achieved over the 
Carthaginian. Gelon looking ahead may have contemplated the 
possibiUty of a union with the eastern Greeks, after and in case he 
should have annihilated the Carthaginian power in Sicily. His 
interests lay on the side of an Hellenic victory in the east, as in the 
west ; he had nothing to gain by the success of the Persians, though 
he prepared for that eventuality also. The somewhat obscure refer- 
ence put into his mouth to a previous invitation of his own to the 
eastern Greeks, to Eorinth presumably, or to Sparta, through Korinth, 
that they should assist him against Carthage, and secure Hhe open 
door ' in Sicily, has an unmistakably historical ring in it.^ Such an 
application attests Galon's appreciation of the solidarity of eastern Hellas 
and Sicily. One tradition affirms that he still intended, after his inter- 
view with the envoys, to join the Hellenes of the old country against 
the king ^ ; but Salamis had rendered his assistance less desirable, and 
the surrender of the Hegemony by Sparta less probable than ever. The 
tradition probably affirms a merely logical possibility. The envoys 
returned from the west to report to the spring meeting of the Probouloiy 
not that any assistance was to be expected from Sicily, nor even that 
the Greeks of the west were precluded from sending help by the 
anticipated invasion of Sicily, but that the tyrant of Syracuse had 
complained of having been left to fight his own battles previously 
alone, and had offered assistance on impossible terms. On this report 
tradition improved, as attested by the Herodotean fable. The 
ambassadors from the west had, however, at least one promise of 
assistance to announce, and to that extent were more fortunate than 
their colleagues, who had been despatched to Argos or to Krete. 
The Korinthian colony of Korkyra had pledged itself to send assist- 
ance to the national cause, and in due time a fleet of sixty sail was 
despatched; but, unlike the humbler contingents from Ambrakia, 
Anaktorion, and Leukas, the Korkyrean ships never arrived, and the 
name of Korkyra was not to be Inscribed in any list of the confederate 
Hellenes. As things turned out, the Greeks fared well enough 
without the Korkyrean squadron; the islanders themselves were the 
chief losers by the absence of their own vessels in the day of 
victory. Yet this story too, as told by Herodotus, is open to grave 
suspicion. The historian goes even further than his wont in reporting, 
craiume recta, the very words which the Korkyreans woiild have 
addressed to Xerxes, had he proved, as they expected, completely 
victorious, and so justified their malingering. The story betrays a 
strong animus against Korkyra, and may date from a time when the 
trouble between Korinth and Korkyra, which was one of the immediate 
antecedents of the Peloponnesian war, was actually brewing. But 

1 Hdt. 7. 158. 
* Hdt. 7. 165. Op. Freeman, SicUy, iL 205. 
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Herodotus pays the Eorkyreans too high a compliment when he 
expressed a belief that Xerxes would have shown special favour to 
the Korkyreans for their neutrality. Had the Persian heralds not 
reached Korkjrra, and demanded there the symbols of surrender! 
Would the king have set so much store upon a mere neutrality, the 
ambiguous character of which could hardly have been disguised! 
The Korkyreans were awkwardly placed, half-way between Hellas 
and Italy. Their interests were really as much threatened by the 
Carthaginian invasion of Sicily as by the Persian invasion of Hellas. 
Yet their conduct undoubtedly was selfish, disloyal, unpatriotic ; they 
profited by the victories of the Grreeks in the east and in the west» 
without contributing one iota to the cost of either. Little wonder 
if Korkyra enjoyed a unique unpopularity, while she exploited from 
one generation to another a position which gave her a share in all 
the profits of the national struggle, without any sacrifice, save that 
of honour, on her own part. 

§ 7. The Case of Delphi, — The problematic promise of Korkyra, 
the inevitable refusal of Syracuse, the punctilious neutrality of Argos, 
the haughty negative from Krete, the doubtful adhesion of Thessaly, 
may one and ail have proved in the long-run less distressing and 
disastrous to the national counsels than despondency and discourage- 
ments from the shrine of Delphi. The invasion of Xerxes was 
the true, or at least the supreme, ordeal of the chief pan-Hellenic 
organ of divine revelation, prophecy, and counsel, and Delphi un- 
doubtedly was found wanting in the day of judgement. Whether 
the Pythia actually 'medized' is not clear; that the oracle, and 
its conductors, failed to seize the opportunity and rise to the 
height of the occasion is only too evident; nay, worse, counsels 
of despair and cowardice were heard from the Pythian shrine. The 
attitude of Delphi may not have been quite uniform towards 
all applicants for advice, or throughout the whole crisis, but the 
occasion was not one for ambiguity or faint-heartedness : it demanded 
faith which could remove mountains, and the faithlessness of Delphi « 
was in itself portentous. The time was not yet come when the acts 
or utterances of Delphi were a negligible quantity. Delphi had 
even recovered, to a great extent, from the damage to its credit 
involved in the fall of Kroisos, a good half-century before, as indeed 
it was destined to recover, though less completely, from its fatal error 
in the Persian war. Delphi had been, and still was, a great force in 
Hellenic history, and upon the whole a force making for righteousness. 
Even within the past half-century Delphi had set up and put down 
kings, had founded states, had dictated or sanctioned laws and con- 
stitutions, had promoted peace, had justified war, between state and 
state. Delphi was the most universally recognized centre of the 
national religion, and the Pjrthian festival the high-water mark of 
Hellenic art and culture. The most austere and intimate morality 
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marked the private counsels of the Pythian Sibyl. Delphi was the 
chief focus and capital of a great league, with a definite organization 
and indefinite authority, chiefiy, no doubt, in matters of intertribal 
or interpolitical faith and morals. Had Delphi embraced, heart and 
soul, the national cause, and ranged itself uncompromisingly upon the 
side of those who had chosen the better part (ol ra dfuivui <f)pov€ovr€s), 
Delphi itself might have suffered, as Abai, as Athens suffered, at 
the hands of the Persians, but how much more resolute and perhaps 
successful had been the national resistance, how much more quickly 
achieved the national success, how much more glorious and far-reaching 
the fame and the future of Delphi itself ! Fifty years were scarce 
elapsed since the accidental destruction of the old temple by fire. 
The piety and patriotism of the Greek world, and not of the Greek 
world alone, had rebuilt the temple on a grander scale ; an Athenian 
house had put to shame the previous history of all building-contracts 
by its liberality, well-calculated and not ill-repaid. Thrice happy 
Delphi, had the Alkmaionid erection perished in fiames kindled by 
the Persian, and had all the treasures of the past been carried to Susa, 
or melted into a common and amorphous mass by the god of Fire ! The 
Pythian temple must have arisen from its ashes, to be the wonder of 
the world, and even the latest posterity could scarce have doubted 
the divine legation of an oracle that had provoked destruction at the 
hands of the Barbarian. Alas, it was not to be ! The direct relations 
of the Persian to Delphi are indeed obscure ; but plain and incontro- 
vertible is the fact that Delphi passed unscathed, unsacked, uninjured 
through the storm that swept Athens away, and respected the oracular 
shrine of Abai in Boiotia as little as that of Branchidai in Ionia. 
If Delphi itself did not actively medize, yet nine out of the twelve 
members of the Amphiktyonic League gave earth and water to the 
great king. This fact in itself is enough to explain the immunity of 
Delphi in the Persian war. An examination, in detail, of the evidences 
as to the position and policy of the Pythian power in the crisis of 
the national fortunes may result in a verdict of *not proven,' but 
cannot entitle the too sagacious oracle to an acquittal on the charge 
of medism. 

And first, (i.) acts and utterances are on record against Delphi 
calculated to discourage the Greeks in their resistance to the Persian 
king, to divide them, and to justify neutrality, indifference, and 
medism. The Argives defended their unpatriotic abstention by 
appealing to a Delphic utterance, which expressly forbade them to 
take sides with the Hellenes. The oracle in question is, indeed, not 
above suspicion. If it was given to Argos 'shortly after' the loss 
of the 6000 in the war with Kleomenes, its proper date might rather 
be 491 than 481 B.C., a date that would suit well enough with the 
general circumstances of the time. There is nothing in the response 
itself to determine a date, or even to suggest a reference to the 
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Persian war; Argos may have kept a genuine Delphic response on 
hand to be produced at any time in justification of a discreet 
neutrality. But the fact remains that the Argives could with com- 
plete verisimilitude allege an express consultation of the oracle in 
481 B.a, in witness whereof they produced a response giving their 
actual conduct a Delphian sanction ; and the possibility remains that 
their story was in substance true. The terms of the oracle are in 
themselves truly oracular, that is, the response has all the notes of 
authenticity. That Argos should consult Delphi, if there were any 
doubt as to the better course to be pursued, or even if there were a 
desire to obtain a response justifying a foregone policy of abstention, 
accorded with precedents and probability. In fine, the response to 
Argos, if correctly dated, and rightly associated with the Persian 
crisis, is clear proof of the complicity of Delphi ; and even if wrongly 
dated, or misapplied, is clear proof that the attitude of Delphi during 
the said crisis made such a story as the Argive acceptable in the 
next generation. The moral of the Elretan story is similar, if it be 
a Kretan story, and not a postscript picked up by Herodotus in the 
west. Anyway the Kretans were said to have obtained a response 
from Delphi more than justifying their absence in the day of battle. 
Whether the actively * medizing ' states, Thessalians, Boiotians, and the 
other members of the Amphiktyonic League, to the number of nine, 
had express advice or sanction from Delphi for their unpatriotic policy 
does not appear ; but neither is there on record one single word of 
reproof, of exhortation, addressed to them from Delphi. Nor is the » 
story of the mission of Kadmos, son of Skythes and trusty servant 
of Gclon, with a huge treasure, to Delphi, there to await the result 
of the war, and to act accordingly, favourable to the reputation of 
Delphi ; for Gelon must presumably have had reason to believe that 
Delphi was a safe treasury in either event, and safety in such a case 
was dishonour. Victory for Xerxes must have spelt ruin to Delphi, 
if Delphi had been an active centre of the national defence. 

Not but what there are also in evidence (ii.) acts and utterances 
from Delphi calculated to stimulate and to encourage the patriotic 
Greeks, and to increase the chances of the patriotic movement Such 
is the oracle reported to have been given to the Spartans well before 
the war, and promising the deliverance of Sparta and Peloponnesos in 
return for the * devotion' of a Spartan king (7. 220). But this oracle 
is almost certainly a vaticinium post eventum^ a justification, not a pre- 
diction, of the death of Leonidas, and is part of the general but self- 
contradictory apology for the fiasco at Thermopylai put into circulation 
after the event. Hardly more historical can be the oracle, reported 
to have come to the Lakedaimonians from Delphi, after the death of 
Leonidas, and indeed after the victory at Salamis, directing them to 
demand satisfaction from the King for the death of their king (8. 114). 
These items served inter alia to put Delphi right, so to speak, with 
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Sparta, at a time when it was in Sparta's interest (as may appear 
anon) to condone the attitude of Delphi in the Persian war. Another 
link in the process of rehabilitation is supplied by the oracle ' Pray to 
the Winds' (dve/juxo-i wxea-Oai), a response to the good Delphians 
themselves, when they consulted the god, 'on behalf of themselves 
and of Hellas ' {hrkp loivrcuv koI rrjs *EXA,aSos), promptly reported by 
them to 'the Hellenes,' a patriotic act, whereby they won undying 
gratitude (7. 178). If only it were not too likely that the oracle 
succeeded the storm, not the storm the oracle I Perhaps the oracle 
which ' came to the Athenians,' bidding them invoke their son-in-law, 
that is Boreas, the North Wind, was a Delphic oracle (7. 189) : if 
so, it might either be a doublet of the preceding one, which came to 
' the Hellenes,' or a fresh item in the apology of Delphi, to the address 
of Athens. The most significant, the most problematical instance 
remains to be considered in the oracle, or oracles, extorted from 
Delphi by the Athenian theoroi, ostensibly before the war (7. 140, 
141), admittedly before the decisive issue had been reached These 
oracles have, if not in themselves, yet in their setting and circum- 
stances, the appearance of full authenticity. The two versified 
responses are, indeed, startling in their photographic realism of the 
sitaation in Attica upon the very eve of the battle of Salamis, and 
startling in the ruthless logic with which the two alternatives, then 
before the Athenians, and before Greece, are presented: to wit, a 
great naval battle, which should risk everything on one last throw ; 
or else flight, flight in the ships across the main, to find a new home 
in the west — ^in the west it could only be. This circumstantiality in 
the oracles almost compels us to date them to the point just indicated : 
the precise reference to Salamis is most easy of admission after the 
abandonment of Artemision ; the description of the state of Attica is 
hardly conceivable before the loss of Thermopylai, perhaps before the 
advance of the Persians across Kithairon. The precision in the 
names of the Pythia, of Timon the Athenian proxenos, the part played 
by Themistokles in the interpretation of the response favourable to 
his own policy, all combine to heighten the authenticity of the stoiy 
in its essentials, of which the ostensible date, well before the struggle 
actually began, is not one. After the failure at Thermopylai, and 
the still greater failure of the Peloponnesians to keep tryst in Boiotia, 
a struggle had presumably broken out in Athens itself between 
Themistokles and his opponents — some of the returned exiles among 
them — as to the best course to be pursued under the circumstances. 
While Themistokles was determined to do battle by Salamis, lees 
confident and less provident leaders were already advocating the 
alternative policy, the Sevre/Ms ttXovs, evacuation of Salamis itself, and 
migration en masse to a new home, in Italy, or elsewhere. That both 
parties consulted the oracle, and that each received a response favour- 
ing its own wishes, is as significant of the ambiguous faint-heartedneas 
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of Delphi in that disastrous day as though the double alternative had 
been included in one single response ; but the policy of Themistokles 
had at least the advantage of *the last word/ The fact that after 
the fall of Thermopylai the Athenians sent a theoria to Delphi would 
be the clearest and strongest proof forthcoming that even at the 
eleventh hour Delphi was not yet fully committed to the Mode, nor 
had quite forfeited the confidence and hopes of the national forces. 

Hence we can the better understand (iii.) the acts of the patriotic 
Greeks, which seem to recognize the patriotism of Delphi, or at least 
to acquit the oracle of the charge of medism before or during 
the struggle. The vow of vengeance, to confiscate the medizing 
states, and to consecrate a tithe of the spoils to ' the god in - 
Delphi' (7. 132), is the most frappant evidence, and probably in time 
anterior to the Athenian theoria just discussed. This vow is to be 
dated at latest to the spring of the year 480 B.C., probably after the 
abandonment of Thessaly, and certainly after the announcement of 
the neutrality of Argos and the reception of discouraging reports from 
other quarters. When that vow was registered it may have been 
known that the Thessalians must ' medize,' but it was not expected 
that the Persian forces would ever penetrate Thermopylai, or pass the 
Euripos, or come within striking distance of Delphi. At a time when 
nine out of the twelve Amphiktyonic nations were vassals of the king, 
such a vow would have been an absurdity.^ 

The greater part of the evidence in favour of Delphi comes mani- 
festly and ex hypothesi after the event of the war, consisting in the 
tithes and offerings presented to Apollo from the spoils of the Greek 
victories, and the monuments erected by the Amphiktyonic Council in 
honour of the great and gallant Dead. In view of the present argu- 
ment, these monuments form the best commentary upon those offerings. 
Of the medism of the vast majority of the tribes represented in the 
Amphiktyonic Council there can be no manner of doubt : voluntarily, 
or yielding to farce majeure, nine of the twelve nations were confessed 
traitors. But the act of the Pylagoroi was in the nature of an amnesty, 
a self-rehabilitation, a re-admission to the larger Hellenic communion. 
It was also very plainly dictated by Sparta, or agreeable to the policy 
of Sparta, at a moment when she was looking to a revival of the 
Delphic Amphiktyony to furnish a coimterweight to the alarming ^ 
revival of the pan-Ionian confederacy of Delos, under Athenian 
auspices. The subserviency of the Amphiktyony to Spartan wishes at 
this time is evidenced by the dogma of the Council, which set a price 
upon the head of the reputed traitor Epialtes, the Malian.^ The 
restoration of the Amphiktyony was a part of the rehabilitation of 
Delphi, but neither effort was a complete success. Themistokles 
defeated the policy of Sparta at Thermopylai,* and the religious 

» Cp. pp. 220, 228 supra, « Cp. Hdt. 7. 214. 

» Cp.i Plutarch, Themut, 20. 
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splendours of the Athenian Akropolis and of Eleosis more and more 
tended to throw Delphi into the shade. Greece had owed Delphi too 
little in the hour of supreme danger ; and though it was to the general 
interests to restore confidence in the chief organ of supernatural 
guidance and authority open to all comers, many tendencies of the age 
combined to make a complete restoration impossible. Delphi had 
recovered from the shock of the fall of Kroisos, and its triumphant 
apology for that miscarriage may be read, in various forms, alike in the 
verse of Bakchylides and in the prose of Herodotus. Its misgivings, 
its suspicious and too fortunate escape in the Persian war, irretrievably 
damaged its credit as an organ of political wisdom. Herodotus, 
indeed, accepts the apology of Delphi on both occasions at its own 
valuation, but Herodotus in this, as in other cases, cannot be taken as 
exemplifying the best or most enlightened thought of his own age. 
The grand pike jusiicative presented on Delphi's behalf is the story of 
the miraculous deliverance from the Persian attack (8. 35-39), which, 
if it had only been generally believed, would have set Delphi on a 
higher pinnacle than ever, and made it, more than ever, the omphalos 
of the Greek world. But the subsequent fortunes of Delphi prove 
that the story was not generally believed even at the time, and to-day 
it is, of course, doubly incredible. The Herodotean version is open to 
a host of fatal objections, and its genesis is easily explained. The 
miraculous element, the sacred arms found of their own accord outside 
the temple, the thunderbolts from heaven, the twin peaks rent from 
Parnassos and rolling down upon the Barbarians, the war-cry from 
out the shrine of Athene, the apparitions of the departed heroes, 
Phylakos and Autonoos, in front of their sanctuaries, of gigantic 
stature, clad in panoplies, pursuing and slaying the panic-stricken 
Persians, are all to little purpose ! The moral is obvious : Delphi too 
was assaulted, but preserved : Deorum iniurias Dis curae I Some have 
been tempted to rationalize the story, missing thereby, as generally in 
such cases, the main points in the creation and in the critique of the 
legend. There was no assault upon Delphi by the Persians for the 
very good reason that by this time, if not the Delphians themselves, 
yet nine of the Amphiktyonic nations had already made terms with 
Xerxes. But the god — as it turned out — never did Delphi a worse 
service than when he saved his treasures from the Persian spoiler, and 
his temple from the Persian fiames. Not to have foreseen and fore- 
told the victorious issue of the war, and thereby contributed to hasten 
and to secure it, was a great shock to those disposed to trust in the 
inspiration of the Pythia : the immunity of Delphi was a still greater 
trial to their faith. The legend of the miraculous preservation of 
Delphi is the god-forsaken effort of the Delphians, to rescue the credit 
of the shrine, in view of incontestable facts. It was not, the pious 
fraud seldom is, altogether a failure. The story imposed upon the 
easy credulity of Herodotus, and it may have imposed, in course of 
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time, upon the Delphians themselves. But apart from the in- 
credibilities involved, and the obvious apologetic intention apparent 
in the story, it stands condemned as inconsistent with another and 
prima facie more historical anecdote in Herodotus' own pages (9. 42). 
Mardonios, upon the eve of battle, observing some dejection among 
his officers, sought to reassure them by announcing to them an oracle, 
which foretold ruin to the Persians should they plunder the temple 
of Delphi. Verily a weird consolation if the Persians, a few months 
before, had done their best to plunder the temple, and been discom- 
fited, whether by natural or by supernatural means! Mardonios, 
when he appeals to such an oracle, knows nothing of any attempt on 
the part of the Persians to possess themselves of the treasures of 
Delphi. In vain Herodotus attempts to put himself right by restoring 
the oracle in question from the Persians to the Hlyrians : if Mardonios 
used the oracle as applying to the Persians, the transfer had already 
been made in that direction, and may even have helped to preserve 
Delphi intact, and to encourage the Persians elsewhere ; for the oracle 
might be taken to promise success to the Persian if he respected the 
property of Delphi, and so Mardonios interprets it. Nor does it 
matter to the present argument, even if the anecdote of Mardonios be 
itself unhistorical. Its invention must then be ascribed to some 
retailer of good things, who was as ignorant, as his own Mardonios, of 
any attempt of the Persians upon the treasures of Delphi. But 
Mardonios is a consul ter of the Greek oracles, although Delphi is con- 
spicuous by its absence from the list of shrines visited by his envoy ; 
and if either the anecdote of Mardonios or the story of the attempted 
sack of Delphi is to be received as true, it surely cannot be the 
transparently fictitious story. Its credibility is not enhanced, albeit 
its genesis may be rendered more easily intelligible, by the occurrence 
of varying duplicates, two of which are supplied by Ktesias. In the 
first Xerxes sends Mardonios himself to sack ' the shrine of Apollon,' 
Mardonios is overwhelmed by a storm, and perishes. This episode 
occurs after the battle of Plataia, and before the battle of Sidamis, 
according to the inverted perspective of Ktesias. In the second 
instance Xerxes was for sending Megabyzos to sack * the temple in 
Delphi'; Megabyzos begged off, and Xerxes sends the eunuch 
Matakas, who accomplishes his task successfully, and returns to 
Xerxes : this achievement is placed after the return of Xerxes to Asia. 
The first of these stories is evidently a wildly distorted version of the 
miraculous preservation of Delphi as told also by Herodotus, though 
the name of Delphi is not actually used by Ktesias in this instance. 
The second story, in which Delphi is expressly named, has neverthe- 
less a curiously historical suggestion about it, and may possibly deserve 
to be referred to an episode connected with the temple of Apollon at 
Branchidai, and might be converted into genuine history by exchanging 
the terms * temple of Apollon' in the first instance for 'temple 
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in Delphi ' of the second. But whether Ktesias sapplies two stories 
in pointy as in his unamended form, or only one story in point, as 
in the proposed emendation by exchange, in either case the duplica- 
tion of the story in Herodotus of the assault on Delphi and its 
miraculous preservation only serves still further to discredit that 
incredible legend. 

Not that every circumstance in the story is alike unacceptable. 
The panic of the Persians is a fiction, but the panic of the Delphians 
themselves may be an authentic fact. Even down to the loss of 
Thermopylai, although there is little or nothing to suggest that 
Delphi was putting itself forward at the head of the national defence 
movement, encouraging the faithful, reproving the faint-hearted, 
seeking to extend the area of the patriotic Alliance, and so forth, yet 
there is almost equally little of authentic evidence to suggest that 
Delphi had given earth and water to the king, or irrevocably com- 
promised itself with the heads of the National League. When in the 
midsummer of 482 B.C. the 27th Pythiad was being celebrated, the 
preparations of the great king must have been known to the hosts of 
pilgrims and theoroi flocking to Delphi for the occasion, and doubtless 
were warmly debated by festive guests, and by the inner ring of 
Delphian authorities. But Delphi was not selected as the meeting- 
place of the national Congress in the following year: had the 
Amphiktyons, or even the Delphians, claimed such honour, could it 
have been denied 1 Yet Thessaly, and all the Amphiktyonic nations, 
were at first included in the national movement, and it is not conceiv- 
able that the Delphians were already medizing. After the refusal of 
Argos to join the national symmachy against the Persian, and the 
abandonment of Thessaly, the sympathies of Delphi may have begun 
to faint, and the apprehensions of Delphi to grow; but Thermo- 
pylai was to be defended, with every prospect of success, and the 
vow of vengeance against the voluntary raedizers is evidence that 
the patriotic Alliance had not despaired either of victory or of the 
loyalty and the safety of Delphi. When Thermopylai had been forced, 
and Artemision, of necessity, abandoned, the question became acute 
for Athenians, whether to stand at Salamis, or to take up their bag 
and baggage and make away to the west. Delphi was still approached 
for counsel and revelation upon this crucial question. Never were 
poets of Delphi more fervently excited, never prophetess more hope- 
lessly distraught: contradictory utterances, supporting rival plans 
of action diametrically opposed to each other, proceeded out of the 
same inspired mouth, and were carried to Athens to make confusion 
twice confounded, until the wit of Themistokles came to the in- 
terpretation of the last word, which he (or his wealth) had procured, 
and 'divine Salamis' carried the day. Meanwhile, at Delphi, the 
more simple or more timorous had acted on the advice which had 
been formulated for the Athenians, and evacuated city and shrine for 
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fear of the Persians, not yet realizing that Thessaly, that Thebes, 
that the mass of medizing Greeks, by this time on the Persian side, 
were an adequate security for the king's clemency. A few of the 
wiser heads, the inmost ring of the Delphian authorities, may have 
been from the firsts or have very soon become, apprised that there 
was nothing to fear. Delphi had said or done little to earn the king's 
displeasure; and Xerxes was not a mere bandit, or raider, but a 
statesman in search of fresh provinces, and more or less contented 
subjects. The medizing Greeks were, from the first, in a position 
to reassure the Delphians. Probably enough, a Persian contingent 
passed Delphi on the way to the south-east. Notwithstanding the 
criticism of Herodotus, it is not improbable that the Persians, or 
Mardonios in particular, received such an oracle as was afterwards 
reported to that council of war before Plataia. Why should Delphi, 
that had shown such favour to the Mermnad kings, and enjoyed such 
bounties at the hands of Amasis, despair of the piety and liberality of 
the Achaimenidsf The Delphic god throughout was in utrumqiu 
paratus, but this ambiguous attitude was too clever by half. A genuine 
prophet might have forecast the Greek victory, an heroic diviner 
would have gladly shared the Greek disaster. Delphi never recovered 
from the double discredit of its collapse in the Persian war ; the effort 
for its rehabilitation was but a partial success; no great political 
achievement, no national crisis, ever again owed a decisive sanction 
or decision to the Pythia, Delphi remained a safe depository for 
treasure, a store of votive monuments, and still a source of guidance 
and consolation in private affidrs; but its desperate condition is attested 
by its anti-Periklean partisanship in 431 B.C., and still more by its 
Fhilippisnij or impotence, in the fourth century. We, who have known 
mightier organs of a fuller inspiration side again and again with the 
cause of darkness against light, of slavery against freedom, of wrong 
against right, can the more easily condone, as all the Greek world itself 
conspired to do, the shortcoming of Delphi in the Persian war : the 
rather, * barbarians ' as we are, seeing that its failure was partly due 
to the defects of its virtues. Delphi had long given up to mankind 
what was meant for Greece, and, albeit not actually cursed with the 
bias of anti-patriotism — the besetting sin of other times and other 
churches — could not regain an exclusive Hellenism even in that hour 
of potential martyrdom, when to have lost this world had been for 
Delphi, as for every human institution or child of man in like case, 
to have gained a crown of immortality. 

§ 8. The material forces at the disposal of the National Alliance 
in 480 B.C. are documented for us in the Greek army- and navy-lists. 
The detailed consideration of these lists is better to be undertaken in 
connexion with the review of the actual operations of the war ; here 
it will be enough to consider the highest totals. There is in respect 
of these lists, used for this purpose, an observation to be made 
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similar to the observation already made for the Persian lists: the navy- 
lists have a greater prima facie authenticity, or at least verisimilitude, 
than the army-lists. The specific items for the various contingents 
of the fleets, given in ships, are more plausible than the specific items 
for the various contingents of the land-forces, given in men : the 
foimer are seldom merely round numbers, the latter are never any- 
thing else. Still, in regard to the army on the Greek side, as on 
the Persian, individual contingents were organized in tens, and 
multiples of ten, and the Greek units were probably more nearly full 
units than the Pei*sian, if for no other reason because they were 
smaller, and did not aim at such immense totals. In the case of both 
fleet and army on the Greek side an addition might have to be made 
to the actual lists given by Herodotus, in order to cover ships and 
men detached, or left behind, for garrison-duty, or home and coast 
defence, and perhaps even on the lines of communication. Probably, 
from the nature of the case, the fullest navy-list represents more 
nearly the sum total of ships, and therefore of men, available for 
service at the front, than the fullest army-list. Taking here the lists 
for Salamis and for Plataia respectively, we get a total of 380 triremes, 
and a few (6) pentekonters in the fleet. Allowing 200 men to each 
trireme for crew, a total manning of 76,000 is required for the long- 
ships ; and supposing the Epibatai were in the same proportion as on 
the Persian ships — a very doubtful supposition — 11,400 armed men 
would have to be added, making a total of 87,400, or, with the crews 
and marines of the pentekonters, nearly 88,000 men. All things 
considered, it does not seem rash to compute the total manning of the 
Greek fleet, from first to last, losses at Artemision and so forth 
considered, as not falling far short of 100,000 men — a total doubtless 
much below, not merely the reputed, but the actual strength of the 
king^s navy, yet still a force by no means despicable, and when fighting 
under favourable conditions likely to give a good account of itself. 
In the following year a good many of the men who had fought at 
Salamis probably did duty at Plataia, whereas the fleet had been cut 
down to 110 vessels; we are therefore not justified in simply adding 
the totals of men for Salamis and Plataia together, as giving a grand 
total for the whole forces of the Greeks : the army-list must be 
treated as a separate computation, and valid for the second campaign 
only. The computation for Plataia gives, however, a minimum 
of 38,700 hoplites, or heavy infantry, and 69,500 light-armed 
soldiers, or^ adding the 1800 Thespians who had lost their armour, 
71,300, making a total of 110,000 men, the largest Greek force on 
record, as assembled on one field, and far larger than the army with 
which Alexander set out to over-nm the Persian empire. Adding a 
computation of 22,000 for crews and 3300 hoplites serving on the 
fleet at the same time, we obtain a grand total of 135,300 men in 
motion, at one and the same time, upon the Greek side in the second 
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year of the war : a considerable, but by no means incredible figure, 
albeit at a time when nearly the whole of the centre and north of 
Greece was in the hands of Mardonios, and supplying contingents to 
his forces. Had the unity of Greece, or even of the free members of 
the Greek name, been effected by the Congress of 481 B.C., or even 
had the degree of unity temporarily effected been permanently main- 
tained, the Persian invasion need not have caused so vast a scare ! 
Xerxes could hope to reduce Greece only by the aid of Greeks. Even 
with the degree of unity attained and maintained, the cause of Greece 
was anything but desperate in the spring, or in the summer, of 480 
B.C., and it is obvious that one man at least, Themistokles, never 
despaired of it. He rightly estimated the enormous advantages upon 
the side of Hellas, in spite of the numerical superiority of the foe, 
and the absence, treachery, hostility, of some who should have been 
members of the patriotic Alliance. Provided the sound portions of 
Hellas remained sound and true to each other, Themistokles had 
forecast a glorious issue to the struggle, that should eclipse the trophy 
of Marathon itself. For this end he restored unity to Athens by the 
recall of the exiles. For this end he maintained unity in the Con- 
federacy by the sacrifice of the Athenian claim to the Hegemony. At 
later stages in the course of the actual operations he again and again 
secured the material and moral unity of the national forces, at critical 
moments, by the timely concession, by the double-edged stratagem, 
it may be even by the judicious bribe, or the desperate threat. But 
Themistokles was no martjrr of a hope forlorn : the real conditions, 
strategic and tactical, the actual course of the naval and military 
operations in the war, fully justified his unerring forecast, if only unity 
among the mere remnant of the Greeks could be preserved 
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GENERAL STRATEGIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR: THESSALY 

% 1. Material conditions of the strate^c problem from the Greek point of Tiew. 
§ 2. Chronological and geographiciJ defects of the record. § 3. Four possible 
lines of defence : the Isthmos. § 4. The line of Plataia and Salamis. § 5. 
The line of Artemision and Thermopylai. § 6. The Thessalian question. § 7. 
Reasons for the abandonment of Thessaly. § 8. SubsMpent conduct of the 
Thessalians. § 9. Strategic sequel of Salamis. § 10. The Persian strategy, 
and its inherent weakness. 

§ 1. About the middle of the year 481 b.c. Greeks on the European 
ride became convinced that the re-invasion of Hellas, upon an immense 
scale, was impending. Measures were accordingly taken, unexampled 
hitherto in the history of Greece, to unite, in one common league and 
plan of defence, all the states whose liberties were threatened. The 
objective of the Persian expedition could not be Athens alone, nor 
could its purpose be simply to avenge upon Athens the too successful 
resistance of nine or ten years back. The projected and now clearly 
ascertained route of the expedition, its double character, portending 
operations on land and on sea, the scale upon which it was organized, 
and other self-evident observations, all enforced the conclusion that, 
from Olympos to Tainaron, no Greek state could count its existence 
sure, except by submission and the surrender of earth and water 
to the king's emissaries, or its independence safe, except by an 
armed and adequate resistance. Yet from Tainaron to Olympos was 
A far cry, and a complete sdidariU of interests was still to seek 
throughout the peninsiUa. Much was to happen before Peloponnesian 
states could needs feel themselves immediately involved in the military 
crisis: Argos was throughout to maintain its habitual dissidence. 
Athens might believe itself the primary goal of the king's ambition 
and displeasure ; the remaining states of central Greece cannot have 
been ardent advocates of the national cause. Fortunately for Hellas 
the honour of Sparta was as deeply implicated as the liberty of Athens 
in a resistance d ouirance : the question remained, on what line such 
resistance should be offered. That question involved more than 
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merely military or strategic issues. The plan of military defence 
could be separated neither from the policy of the leaders nor from 
the actual extent and composition of the league. An attempt to do 
so was indeed made, when the Athenians were invited to abandon 
Salamis for Peloponnese ; but the proposal proved even in a strategic 
aspect disastrous, and had to be withdrawn almost as soon as hazarded. 
The war was to be conducted by sea and by land : a war, in which 
the direct co-operation of fleet and army upon the king's part was 
expected. Even failing direct co-operation, still indirectly the 
possession of supreme power at sea was bound to exercise a decisive 
influence upon the campaign and its issues. The theatre of the war 
wfis to be, in the first instance, the Hellenic peninsula itself, with its 
coasts and the islands immediately adjacent, albeit hostilities might 
be carried into the enemy's country, and were carried thither before 
long, by a brilliant development of oflfensive - defensive strategy. 
For such a development, however, a decisive victory, and for choice 
a naval victory, by the Greek forces was an almost indispensable 
condition. The lack of complete solidarity on the Greek side, the 
division of interest between the chief land-power and the chief sea- 
power, to say nothing of subordinate rivalries, led inevitably to a 
desire on the one hand that the fleet should bear the brunt of the 
attack, and to a corresponding desire on the other hand that the army 
should take its fair share, perhaps even something more than its fair 
share, of the fighting. In short, Sparta's main object will have been 
to obtain a victory at sea, and that as near home as possible; the 
main object of Athens presumably was to obtain a victory by land, 
and that somewhere well in front of Attica: the further north the 
better. These, and other cognate considerations, explain a great deal 
that is obscure in the Greek traditions of the war. Herodotus, 
indeed, is far from conceiving, clearly or consciously, the strategic 
aspects, or problems, presented by his own narrative ; but incidentally 
and imperfectly he records acts and indicates discussions which help 
us to restate problems and to reconstruct solutions, factual or ideal, 
as they presented, or may have presented, themselves to the intelligent 
and leading minds of the time, and as they worked themselves out 
in the real course of events with a logic as unerring as a superhuman 
providence itself might have dictated. 

§ 2. The chief obstacle to a generally convincing reconstruction of 
the war-story and the war-theory lies, no doubt, in the absence of an 
accurate and fairly complete chronology even of events actually on 
record. If the precise dates of oracles, and oracular directions, 
detailed by Herodotus, of political and even of military movements, 
of treaties and of battles, of banquets and of dialogues, are in doubt, 
the very first requisite for an authoritative reconstruction of theory 
and of history is wanting. The story becomes to some extent a 
function of the theory; events themselves wait upon the supposed 
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logic of events. Dealing with evidence so imperfect in amount^ and 
so elastic in character, historians can hardly be expected to arrive at 
a complete agreement in regard to all points of debate, or even in 
regard to the true course of the main story. Yet the effort to recover 
the perfect story from the imperfect traditions will not and cannot 
be abandoned, so long as the history and literature of ancient Hellas 
retain their pristine and inalienable charm for humanity. An im- 
mense advance has been made, within living memory, in the treatment 
of the subject, partly owing to an improvement in historical methods 
and criticism, partly to the vivifying and concrete influence of topo- 
graphical study pursued an Ort und Stelle. The history of ancient 
warfare is nowadays informed by a geographical science, to which 
the empirical observations, much more the hearsay reports, of ancient 
historians must conform, or else be discarded. The correction of 
their chronology must remain to some extent a speculation : the 
correction of their topography is a verifiable act. If, by some chance 
little short of miracle, all the generally admitted facts recorded by 
Herodotus could be precisely dated to the days, or even months, of 
the Attic calendar for the years of Hypsichides, Kalliades, and 
Xanthippides, the policy and strategy of the Greek states would 
stand in a comparatively full daylight. 

§ 3. Viewed generally, and from the standpoint of Sparta, the 
hegemonic state in the Persian war, there were four lines of defence 
open to the Greeks in 480 B.C., and by them discussed and considered. 
£ach line had special advantages and disadvantages, political and 
military, of its own. A review of these strategic alternatives will 
induce a fuller and more concrete appreciation of scarce-reported 
controversies, and will develop the latent record of actual events in 
the war-campaigns into positive, even if problematical, results. The 
inmost or last possible line of defence was drawn across the Isthmos ; 
several arguments were urgeable in favour of this line. At the 
Isthmos the Greek land- and sea -forces could co-operate directly, a 
condition which could hardly be realized anywhere in central Greece, 
south of Euboia. Again, the Isthmos -line delayed the actual en- 
counter with the Persian arms, and removed it further from the 
Persian base : the later in the season, the further in Europe the king 
advanced, the worse in some ways at least for his chances of victory, 
the greater his disaster in case of defeat. Finally, the Isthmos-line 
was in a high degree defensible, especially upon the land side, where 
it was capable of artificial strengthening ; there too the leaders could 
count upon the courage of desperation in the Peloponnesian forces, 
when fighting at their own gates pro arts et focis. But the objections 
to acquiescing from the first in a defence based on the Isthmos and 
confined to Peloponnesos must have been so obvious and overwhelming 
that the Isthmos-line can hardly have been discussed openly before 
the disaster at Thermopylai, though the Peloponnesians and their leader 
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all along held this alternative in petto, as the one most agreeable to 
purely Peloponnesian interests, if pure Peloponnesian interests ever 
became predominant For the Istlunos-line marked the abandonment 
of all central Greece to the Mede, and involved not merely the loss 
of Boiotia, Phokis with Delphi, and the other districts and ti-ibes of 
that region, but the positive accession of local resources and recruits 
to the king. In particular the Isthmos-line meant the extermination of 
Athens : but would the Athenians suffer that no effort should be made, 
no blow struck, for liberty north of the Isthmos f The Athenian 
fleet was from the first all-essential to the interests of the Peloponnese 
itself; the Athenians had, if necessary, an irresistible argument at 
their disposal, to compel Sparta and the Peloponnesians to give battle 
beyond the Isthmos. To do Sparta justice, there can hardly, in the 
first instance, have been any serious question of abandoning all central 
Hellas to the Persian. Separate though the cause of the Peloponnesos 
might appear in Hellenic politics, the dullest- witted Spartan will have 
understood that the Persian empire might be stayed at Olympos, but 
could never be barred by the KorintMan gulf. So long, therefore, 
as political considerations were combined with the purely strategic 
problem, the Peloponnesians themselves must have recognized the 
necessity of seeking a defensive position beyond the Isthmos-lino. 
Probably Herodotus is not mistaken in representing the question of 
the Isthmos-line as having taken practical shape only after the fiasco 
at Thermopylai, and in connexion with the alternative of Salamis, as 
a station for the fleet Even at that stage the opposition of Athens 
to the abandonment of Salamis was sufficient to compel the Pelopon- 
nesians to remain in the straits, although the Greek army was not 
there to co-operate a victory, or to cover a defeat But for a while 
the defence of the Akropolis by the Athenians to some extent made 
good the absence of the Greek land-forces. As an isolated naval 
engagement the battle of Salamis was a departure from the pre- 
ordained plan of campaign, something of an extemporized achievement 
But it was perhaps only after the fall of the Akropolis that there was 
ever any serious thought of abandoning Salamis. In the end the line 
of the Isthmos remained an ideal; the actual fighting was all done 
beyond it ; the Greeks were never driven back upon their last possible 
alternative. At what exact point the Isthmos-line became a practical 
issue, or even whether the resolution was ever seriously taken to fall back 
upon it, with the fleet as well as the army, remains an open question. 
§ 4. North of the Isthmos, and still south of Thessaly, there were 
more lines of defence than one possible. The nearer or lower alterna- 
tive was, however, the less clearly definable, in view of the conditional 
co-operation of fleet and army. No great or decisive land-battle has 
ever taken place in Attica; Boiotia witnessed most of the decisive 
battles in Greek history. But those battles were all purely land-battles, 
between powers whose fleets were non-existent, or not engaged. In 
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from the political and strategic points of view, the maximum of 
advantage and the minimum of risk to the defence. Politically this 
line covered not merely Attica, but Boiotia, Phokis, Lokris to boot ; 
and this political advance carried here a material and a moral 
advantage : the League enlarged the area of recruiting for its forces, 
and met the invader on the threshold, or nearly on the threshold, of 
continuous Hellas. Strategically the line had two great merits : the 
army and the fleet were in immediate or close juxtaposition ; and, 
owing to the native character of the two stations, while each pass, or 
strait, viewed severally, was easily defensible even against vastly superior 
numbers, viewed together as a unity, the double passage was the verit- 
able key to central Greece. But this line, which proved in the sequel the 
scene of first contact with the enemy, was not wholly admirable from 
the strategic point of view, nor wholly free, perhaps, from a certain 
weakness, as well military as political. Without a great and decisive 
victory by land, or by sea, or both, the Greeks could not hope, on this 
or any line of defence, to avert once for all the peril which threatened 
them. The line of defence actually chosen as the first line offered 
little or no scope for a decisive issue on land, in favour of the Greeks. 
The mere defence of Thermopylai could not bring about a positive 
decision ; the annihilation of the Persian army in front of Thermopylai 
was not to be thought of. The occupation of the line Thermopylai- 
Artemision must be taken to mean that, for an actual decision in their 
favour, the Greeks were looking, in the first instance at leasts to the 
fleet. This plan was a thoroughly soimd one, as the sequel proved ; 
and the victory afterwards achieved at Salamis might have been 
anticipated at Artemision, if only Thermopylai could have been 
successfully defended to the end. The twin stations stood and fell 
together. The very strength of the line Thermopylai-Artemision was, 
in the event, its weakness. Land and sea were too completely inter- 
dependent. A defeat of the Greeks upon either element made their 
position upon the other untenable. Were the Greek fleet driven from 
Artemision, the army at Thermopylai could at once be taken in the 
rear from the sea side. Were the Pass of Thermopylai forced, the 
position of the fleet at Artemision became useless, however successfully 
held. A complete defeat of the fleet at Artemision was, however, in 
the highest degree improbable : forced to retreat, or driven back into 
the straits, it might, perhaps, have been ; annihilation was not to be 
anticipated. What must have been hoped for, and expected, was 
victory, a victory by sea, which might render the retreat of the 
Persian army imperative, by threatening its line of communication 
and its base, and by calling into active hostility all the latent dis- 
affiection in its rear. The circumvention of Thermopylai upon the 
land side was the chief danger to be reckoned with, and its possibility 
the chief flaw in the chosen line of defence. Such an eventuality the 
Greeks must have contemplated from the first. They knew their own 
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country well enough to surmise that there was never a pass in the 
land but could be turned by a second way round or through the 
mountains within a measurable distance ; even if there had been no 
Pliokians, or others, well acquainted with the landscape of Trachinia 
and Doris, to instruct them. But the land-force was expected to hold 
the land-passes at least long enough to allow the fleet time to prove 
its prowess off Artemision, and the expectation was not in itself un- 
reasonable. Tiie fleets a few weeks later victorious at Salamis, might 
surely have reported a more decisive issue off Artemision, during the 
three days of grace gained by the valiant defence of Thermopylai 
But a kind of fatality seems to have affected the Greeks all along, 
until their plight became desperate : the naval states still looking to 
the land-forces to spare them the need of sacrifice, and the Pelopon- 
nesians still hoping that a naval victory would make a pitched battle 
by land superfluous ! 

§ 6. At what exact point the decision to occupy the line Arte- 
mision-Thermopylai, as the first line of defence, was actually taken 
by the Greeks is a problem which cannot be decided irrespectfvely 
of the date of Thessaly's admission to the confederate Alliance. 
Herodotus appears to date the Thessalian application for admission 
immediately before the despatch of the Greek forces under Evainetos 
to Tempe, and to make the whole episode synchronize with the 
presence of the king at Abydos, or on the Hellespont, a situation 
which, according to one tradition, endured a month. ^ To judge by 
these indications, the whole affair occupies a few weeks in the spring 
of the year 480 B.C., and the abandonment of Tempe leaves the Greeks 
without any definite plan of campaign, until a fresh meeting at the 
Isthmos discusses and decides for a stand upon the line of Artemision 
and Thermopylai. But the story of the Thessalian alliance and ex- 
pedition, as told by Herodotus, is incoherent, and his chronology here 
is by no means canonical That the actual expedition to Tempe took 
place in the spring of 480 B.C. is, indeed, a matter of course ; but are 
the antecedents of the expedition correctly narrated or chronologized 
by Herodotus ? The question of the attitude and policy of Thessaly 
and the Thessalians must, in any case, have been presented to the 
Congress of 481 B.C. Either the Thessalians were represented among 
the ProhouLoi upon that occasion, and subscribed the sworn Alliance 
at one and the same time with Peloponnesians, Athenians, and the 
rest; or else the actual Confederates arranged for an embassy to 
Thessaly at the same time as they arranged for missions to other im- 
portant members of the Greek name, unrepresented at the meeting. 
If the Thessalians were absent from the Congress in 481 B.C., the 
Greek states, which despatched from the Isthmos embassies to Argos, 
to Krete, to Sicily, cannot have left Thessaly severely alone. No 
embassy to Thessaly is recorded; but neither is there any express 
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the Persian war the Greeks well understood that a land-battle by 
itself could not deliver them; nor did the Peloponnesians desire to 
fight a pitched battle by land at all, if such could be avoided. Upon 
this point there may have been some confusion, some obscurity, which 
led in the sequel to the isolated and therefore indecisive victory of 
Salamis. In Boiotia there was no possibility of securing the cover, or 
the immediate co-operation of the fleet. If the Greek fleet was to 
be stationed in the Euripos, the Persian fleet might be expected to 
round Euboia, and attack the Greeks in front and in rear simultane- 
ously. If the Greek fleet was to be stationed at Salamis, where was 
the army to take up its position 1 

The logic of events decided this question in favour of an ideal line, 
which connects the army in Boiotia with the fleet in strictly Attic 
waters, and passes through the kindred points of Plataia and Salamis. 
But upon this line the co-operation of army and of fleet is topographically 
imperfect or disjointed, and this imperfection repeats itself in the 
mutual anachronism of the Greek victories at Salamis and Plataia. 
Yet, strategically viewed, the battles of Salamis and Plataia stand in 
the most intimate relation to each other, the one being the natural 
complement of the other, neither being complete in itself. Had 
these twin actions taken place on the same day, or even in the same 
month, their intimate and organic connexion would have been self- 
evident ; the interval of eleven months dividing them cannot wholly 
obliterate it. In the victory at Salamis the land-forces of the Greeks 
took little or no part. If Pausanias could defeat Mardonios before 
Plataia in August 479, might not Kleombrotos have defeated Xerxes 
at Plataia, or it may be at Orchomenos, in August 480 B.C. 1 The 
pezomachia, if separate in time from the naumachia, should rather 
have preceded than have succeeded it ; a defeat of Xerxes by land 
might have made a sea-fight unnecessary, or have left the Greek 
fleet but the task of pursuing a fugitive though still unbroken navy. 
In that very order Ktesias, to his own discredit and the confusion of 
our not uncritical Blakesley, actually placed the two actions ! ^ The 
Greeks no doubt intended that, if Thermopylai came to be evacuated^ 
the transit of the Persian forces through Boiotia should be resolutely 
disputed, and the passes of Kithairon occupied. Such a promise had 
Deen received, or extorted, by the Athenians from the Confederates or 
ever the fleet moved to Artemision. Did any one in Greece expect 
that the Persian, who had been defeated at Mai-athon, would ever 
force his way by land through Thermopylai 1 But the possibility of 
a defeat at sea had to be contemplated and provided for. Such a 
disaster would involve the evacuation of Thermopylai, and leave not 
merely Thebes but Attica at the mercy of the invader, unless the 
Peloponnesian forces appeared in time north of Kithairon. The 
Peloponnesians were under express engagement to be there.* 

» Cp. p. 25 wpra. ■* Hdt. 8. 40. 
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The occupation of Salamis by the Greek navy, after the abandon- 
ment of Artemision, is often regarded, in deference to the supposed 
indications of Herodotus, as an unforeseen and undesigned development, 
due to the special instance of Themistokles, and a fortuitous character 
thus attaches to the whole series of actions which culminate in the 
great victory. But this opinion is a superficial thesis, derived from 
an imperfect reading of the Herodotean story. On the abandonment 
of Artemision by the Greek admirals Salamis became the next station, 
no doubt foreseen and prearranged, for the Greek naval forces, always 
upon the assumption that the land-forces had occupied Boiotia. In 
this position at least Attica was covered adequately both by land and 
by sea. A Greek army on Kithairon and a Greek navy at Salamis 
were not in hopeless isolation, the one from the other, much as the 
situation might leave to be desired from this or that point of view. 
Had the Peloponnesians been faithful to their pledges, Xerxes need 
never have set foot in Attica, and the battle of Salamis itself might 
never have been lost and won. The evacuation of Attica, the 
destruction of Athens, were sacrifices not so much to the essential 
military conditions of the case, as to the timidity or the faithlessness 
of the Peloponnesos. Those fears and failings were, indeed, natural 
enough after the unforeseen and unexpected fiasco at Thermopylai ; 
but they involved a complete departure from the prearranged plan of 
action, which had included the possibility, and the pledge, of a battle 
in Boiotia, in defence of the passes over Kithairon, an engagement 
which had probably less terrors for the Greeks, who had not been 
allowed to forget the moral of Marathon, than the less tried, the 
never experienced venture of so great a naval encounter. The Greek 
victory on Kithairon was postponed a twelvemonth by the half- 
heartedness of the Peloponnesians. The temper of the Peloponnese 
is explained, if not justified, by the Persian victory at Thermopylai, 
and the non-arrival of the Greek force expected in Boiotia made the 
occupation of Salamis an open question for the admirals, and raised 
the Isthmos station into a practical alternative. But the historic fact 
remains that upon the strategic line of Salamis-Plataia the double 
victory of the Greeks was actually achieved. The chronological 
discrepancy between the actions cannot deprive that line of its 
essential military significance ; and the actual traditions preserve some 
hints that the line in question was one deliberately chosen after 
discussion, and not merely the result of a chapter of accidents.^ 

§ 5. One supreme disadvantage, however, this first exo-Pelopon- 
nesian line of defence lay imder : it covered Attica, indeed, but it 
abandoned all the rest of central Greece to the enemy. The argu- 
ments which could draw the Peloponnesian forces north of Kithairon 
at all, were enough to carry their army to Thermopylai and their ships 
to Artemision, the twin points on a line which undoubtedly offered, 

1 Cp. 7. 177. 
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out-put, nor anywhere upon the inhospitable Magnesian coast, but only 
in the Gulf of Pagasai, or still better off the north coast of Euboia. 
Artemision was a station to threaten the Persian fleet, and to cover 
the Hellenic army in Thessaly, as effectively, or almost as effectively, 
as it covered the Greeks at Thermopylai thereafter. Off the Arte- 
mision, or somewhere in the channel north of Euboia, lies the naval 
key to Tempe, no less than to Thermopylai. The plan to defend the 
Thessalian frontier by land must have included a plan to defend the 
Thessalian adit from the sea. Nothing could have been better from 
the Greek, from the Athenian, point of view than to have barred the 
Persian fleet out of the Gulf of Volo, and left it to encounter the 
risks of wind and waves on the high sea in front of Pelion. We 
may fairly doubt whether Themistokles and the Athenians went as 
far as Tempe upon this occasion. If the 10,000 hoplites under 
Evainetos were advanced levies from Peloponnese and central Greece, 
the war-ships, which perhaps conveyed them as far as Halos, were 
but the van of the confederate fleet, in which the Athenian contingent 
under Themistokles was doubtless the most conspicuous. But, if the 
policy of the Thessalian campaign was to be a success, the chief fight- 
ing was bound to be by land. Peloponnesians and Thessalians were 
to win a Marathonian victory under Ossa and Olympos, which should 
render the further advance of the king's fleet inadvisable. No Persian 
need ever have set foot in hostile guise south of Othrys. What a 
triumph for the future cause of Athens to have preserved her two 
hundred vessels intact, under the shelter of the Euboian and Thessalian 
shores ! 

Herodotus, very much at the mercy of his local, varying, and 
partial sources, treats the expedition to Thessaly as an almost negli- 
gible by-product of the Greek plan of campaign. He seems less 
surprised, so to speak, that the Greeks should have abandoned 
Thessaly, than that they should ever have thought of attempting to 
defend it. But, in reality, an effort to defend Thessaly, to keep 
Thessaly for the national cause, was dictated by the whole circum- 
stances of the case, unless Thessaly had declared for the king from 
the outset. The position of Thessaly was no doubt an exposed one. 
Makedon was definitely a vassal state in the Persian empire, paying 
tribute and of course liable to service : the first brunt of the invasion 
would fall upon Thessaly in case of resistance ; from the divided and 
competing interests in central and southern Hellas absolute security 
for loyal support and co-operation was not forthcoming. Had 
Thessalians medized as one man from the first, there would have 
been no great cause of wonder. But in the eyes of southern Hellas 
and of the Confederates at the Isthmos, the inclusion of Thessaly in 
the National League might mean the indefinite postponement of the 
invasion, the repulse of the invader upon the very threshold of 
Greece, and much more. An effort to secure Thessaly, the pledge 
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to defend Thessaly with the full forces of the confederacy, was there- 
fore from the first demanded hy patriotism and interest alike. The 
plan, indeed, as likely to involve a greater risk by land, called 
for a special effort from the land levies of the Greek states; but 
that prospect did not deter the Congress at the Isthmos from 
inviting or admitting the Thessalians into alliance. What calls for 
explanation is not the project for the defence of Thessaly against the 
Persian, nor the despatch of a considerable force for that purpose, but 
the hasty retreat of the expedition and the abandonment of the plan, 
without a blow struck upon this fourth and furthest line of defence. 

§ 7. Several good reasons are reported in the actual tradition, 
or suggest themselves in the circumstances and antecedents of the 
case, to explain an action which involved the bloodless surrender to 
the king of the wealthiest of the Greek provinces. (1) Herodotus 
appears to imply that, only when the Greeks reached Thessaly were 
they informed of the immense scale on which the king's forces were 
organized, and that the evacuation of Thessaly was the direct result 
of the terror so inspired. The message of Alexander of Makedon 
delivered at this crisis might even seem the first information received 
by the Greeks that a Persian fleet was in being. But these implica- 
tions are neither probable in themselves, nor consistent with othei 
elements in the Herodotean story, which imply that the Greeks were 
early and well informed of the character and extent of the Persian 
mobilization. The rdle assigned to the phil-Hellenic Makedonian 
upon this occasion is only too well in keeping with other passages 
in the legend of Alexander's services to the national cause, and 
deserves little credence. It was not the discovery of the size 
and number of the Persian host, much less the consideration that 
fighting was to be done by sea as well as by land, which drove 
the Greeks to evacuate Tempo : the rationale of their action must 
be further fetched. (2) A second and explicit suggestion in the 
Herodotean record demands more attention : the Greeks discover, 
on their arrival at Tempo, that the position is not impregnable, but 
admits of being circumvented by a second pass or path. A topo- 
graphical and strategic observation of this order commands respect. 
Unfortunately at this point Herodotus betrays a grievous shortcoming 
in his knowledge of Thessalian topography, and in his appreciation 
of the real strategic problem in the situation ostensibly described. 
The Gonnos path, whereby the position at Tempo might be turned, 
was a difficult route over the shoulder of Olympos, by which probably 
not a single Persian subsequently entered Thessaly. Had this 
mountain-path been the only alternative to the Tempe-valley route, 
arrangements might easily have been made to defend it: had that 
been all, the Greeks would not so lightly have abandoned the defence 
of Thessaly. But the entrances to Thessaly from Makedon are not 
limited to the valley -route via Tempe and the mountain-path via 
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Gonnos, by which the vale might be avoided. From Makedon fas 
nearly all the recent discussions of this subject have clearly recognized) 
two other passes pierce the Olympio-Kambunian range; these 
alternatives of course made Tempe indefensible, unless Petra and 
Volustana were each likewise to be defended by a myriad men. Can 
the Greeks have been so innocent as to suppose Tempe the only 
entrance to Thessaly from the north? Or, if Peloponnesians and 
southern Greeks may indeed have been in such darkness, can the 
Thessalians themselves have been so ignorant 7 The men of Larissa 
and of Trikka, if not the men of Pharsalos and of Pherai, must have 
known well enough that the northern ranges could be traversed at 
more than one or two points. Nor can we suppose that the problem 
was left in darkness before the despatch of the expedition under 
Evainetos and Themistokles. Doubtless the Thessalians on their 
matriculation in the national Symmachy had been examined as to 
the defences of their country, and what they themselves were prepared 
to undertake on its behalf. Presumably they were pledged, if the 
Greeks would occupy Tempe with an army, and defend the Pagasaian 
gulf with a fleet, to be themselves responsible for the defence of the 
other passes. 

(3) Xerxes, as Herodotus avers, miscalculated the amount of support 
on which he could reckon in Thessaly, thinking that the Aleuads 
addressed him in * the name of the whole nation.' ,The ProbouUn at 
the Isthmos in 481 B.C. (or 480) may have been guilty of a corre- 
sponding miscalculation, and believed that an absolutely united Thessaly 
was prepared to espouse the pan-Hellenic cause. The ensuing winter 
must have been a season of rare intrigue in Thessaly, and not in 
Thessaly alone. Xerxes was at Sardes, and had with him the 
Peisistratidai and others, including no doubt emissaries, perhaps 
hostages, from * the sons of Aleuas.* The prospects of Thessaly, if it 
was to become the scene of the mighty struggle between Persian and 
Greek, must have been eagerly and ceaselessly canvassed in the Thes- 
salian cities for weeks and months before the arrival of Evainetos and 
Themistokles with forces, prepared to fulfil their part of the bargain. 
The confederate captains found Thessaly divided against itself, and 
their own partisans no longer able, nor even, perhaps, willing, to fulfil 
the whole of their pledges. Under such circumstances it could not 
take them many days to convince themselves — ^Themistokles before 
all — that the loss of Thessaly was a foregone conclusion. To defend 
Tempe, to fight a successful action on the skirts of Olympos, was 
hopeless, or idle, so long as the passes of Petra and Volustana were 
open to the Persians. Political division and rivalries in Thessaly 
made the situation still more desperate : to learn so much the Greeks 
may have had to visit Thessaly. The chief cause of the change of 
plan, involved in the evacuation of Tempe, is to be sought and found 
in the actual politics of Thessaly at the time ; the fact of potential 
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and actual stasis is certain, however doubtful may be its exact extent 
or character. Probably there were hostilities between city and city, 
and divisions cleaving each city itself in twain. The Aleuads plainly 
aspired to uniting the whole country under their own sway. There 
was to be a large tyranny, or at least a monarchy, which could have 
but two pillars, the revolting Penestai and the Persian suzerainty, 
one or both. The foreign loi5 might make his count with democracy 
or with tyranny, as the Persians and other politicians discovered ; nor 
was the Greek tjrrant himself at daggers drawn with democracy. The 
double intrigue repeated itself thereafter at very Sparta in the career 
of Pausanias ; Kleomenes, perhaps Demaratos, and assuredly the exiled 
Peisistratids, already afforded precedents. Who knows on which side 
the Penestai were ready to declare themselves ] The Thessalians who 
joined the Greeks at Tempe were mounted men, aristocrats. The 
previous relations of Thessaly to Sparta, and to Athens, was no very 
favourable omen, for the present crisis. 

(4) Some would see in the attitude of the Boiotians and other 
states of central Greece a further reason for the abandonment of the 
Thessalian campaign in the spring of 480 B.C. Misgiving and un- 
certainty there may have been, but this argument appears to antedate 
the medism of the middle states. The subsequent occupation of 
Thermopylai and Artemision, as a serious line of defence, rules out 
the suspicion for the most part. In central Greece as in Attica, and 
even in Peleponnesos itself, the evacuation of Thessaly must have 
increased apprehension, and have shaken loyalty to the national cause. 
Maliciously superficial is the judgement of Herodotus that, had Thessaly 
indeed remained in the Greek Alliance, the Phokians would have 
abandoned it for the standard of Xerxes ; though the dictum may be 
valuable as a witness to the intensity of such local and ethnic rivalries, 
and as suggesting some consolatory reflexions, with which even the 
hellenizing Thessalians may have beheld the backs of the hoplites of 
Evainetos. 

(5) Still less can the expedition to Thessaly be explained away as 
a feint, a make-believe, which was never intended to be a success. 
The possible argument for such an explanation lies merely, or mainly, 
in the casual and almost parergic character of the story ; but the story 
is plainly, like so much else in the traditions of the Persian war, 
written under the influence of the historic sequel. In such cases you 
will sometimes have an episode magnified and transfigured into heroic 
proportions, as in the case of Marathon ; sometimes the fact will have 
been distorted, diminished, discarded, as apparently in this very case 
under discussion. The true proportions and perspective of the expedi- 
tion to Thessaly, and even its details, have been disturbed and lost, 
because the undertaking had so slight an effect upon the subsequent 
issue, was so totally eclipsed by the heroic failure at Thermopylai and 
the heroic successes at Salamis and at Plataia. Plainly the less said 
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about the Thessalian affair the better, from the point of view of later 
Greece. It was creditable neither to the diplomacy nor to the military 
leading of the day ; but the Spartans at least felt, in the hour of 
subsequent triumph, that they had an account to settle with the 
Thessalians, who had espoused the cause of a monarchic democracy 
under Median auspices. Their attempt to balance that account proved 
again a bad investment, the full and true story of which was never 
told. Likely enough too many of the Peloponnesians had been luke- 
warm in the original undertaking, and Sparta herself sent her king to 
Thessaly four years too late. But the loss of Thessaly to Hellas in 
480 B.C. can hardly to any appreciable extent be a reproach to the 
Probatdoi at the Isthmos, or to the Strategoi at the front. Xerxes had 
already too many friends in the land ; the Thessalians themselves were 
not of one mind ; the strategic problem would not have been insoluble 
upon the Thessalian frontier had the political situation been tolerable. 
The proximity of Makedon, and the infection of its example, may also 
have told in the same direction. 

§ 8. The subsequent action of the Thessalians on the king's side 
during the campaign proves that the Confederates had completely 
miscalculated the political position in Thessaly, or that it rapidly 
deteriorated, both before and after the despatch of the confederate 
forces to Tempe in the spring of the year. Abandoned by the 
southern confederacy the Thessalians threw in their lot with the king 
unreservedly, and did him ' yeoman service ' throughout the subsequent 
operations. Xerxes — the anecdote is credible in its moral, if not in its 
details — visited Tempe unopposed, with no more escort than a modem, 
or an antique, tourist might require (what a lost opportunity for 
kidnapping a king 1). The Thessalians set all the Amphiktyonic 
nations the example of 'unconditional surrender,' and enjoyed the 
especial favour and regard of the Persian. Men of Thessaly, so the 
Phokians averred, had guided the king through central Greece, and 
even directed the course and limits of his * strategic devastations,' with 
a strict eye to their own partialities. Even after the defeat at Salamis 
Xerxes is as safe in Thessaly as in his own capital, and the Persian 
army occupies winter-quarters in that impregnable and wealthy region. 
No record of tributes or of unrequited exactions has been preserved ; 
the Thessalians had apparently little or nothing to regret, from a 
material standpoint, in the Persian occupation. Thessalian cavalry 
fought in the ranks of the Persian before Plataia; the unmolested 
retreat of Artabazos through the land was ill explained afterwards by 
a too transparent fiction. The failure of the Spartans to avenge the 
medism of Thessaly, and the subsequent alienation of Sparta and 
Athens, left Thessaly for the most part in an independent but isolated 
position. The land and people paid in some kind the penalty of medism, 
and remained outside the main currents of national history, never 
achieving a satisfactory union at home, never pursuing a strong policy 
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abroad, never deserving to compete with the southern city-states for 
the Hegemony of Hellas.^ 

§ 9. The evacuation of the first possible line of defence on the 
Thessalian frontier brought the Greeks of necessity back to the line 
marked by Thermopylai and Artemision, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of which have been stated above. The occupation or 
non-occupation of this line, once Thessaly had to be abandoned, was 
hardly such an open question as the records in Herodotus may 
seem to suggest. The Greeks could not surrender Attica and central 
Greece without striking a blow, and the second line of defence 
was indicated more clearly than any other by natural features. But 
the abandonment of Thessaly and the occupation of Thermopylai- 
Artemision at once threw the main burden and brunt of the defence 
upon the naval arm. This military observation has been obscured 
under the isolated precedence accorded by Herodotus to the stor}' 
of Thermopylai, in all its heroic details. The fact remains incon- 
trovertible that it was the land defence which failed in the first two 
instances, by default in Thessaly, by defeat in Malis; but, in so 
far as a decisive victory for the fleet off Artemision might have 
stayed or turned the king's advance, the naval arm shares the 
responsibility for the Persian conquest of central Greece, including 
Attica itself. Still, at Thermopylai, and even after Thermopylai, 
the Greeks, or some good part of them, were looking for a victory by 
land to end the campaign. And verily, the event proved that without 
such a victory there was no full deliverance possible. Yet who can 
wonder if, after the fiasco at Thermopylai, the Peloponnesian forces 
failed to appear in Boiotia, and left the fleet to effect at Salamis what 
had been missed at Artemision ? The victory in Attic waters was a 
disjointed victory, lacking its essential complement by land, until 
Pausanias at Plataia nearly a twelvemonth later crowned the work of 
Themistokles at Salamis. Meanwhile the naval victory enabled the 
Greek fleet to develop a most remarkable plan, at once political and 
strategic. The victorious fleet assumed the offensive, and carried the 
war over sea into the enemy's country, first in the expedition to 
Andros, which fell, however, far short of the design and ambition of 
Themistokles, and then, as the year came round, in the series of 
movements which culminated imder the twin peaks of Mykale, and 
upon the strand of Sestos. The political intrigues of the lonians in 
the winter of 480 B.C. are the complement and set-off to the political 
intrigues of the Thessalians in the preceding winter : the expedition 
under Leotychidas and Xanthippos to Ionia in 479 B.C. is a telling 
contrast to the expedition under Evainetos and Themistokles to 
Thessaly in 480 B.C. Thessaly had been lost and Ionia had been 
gained for the national cause in the interval of twelve or fifteen 

^ The case of Jason (Xenophon, Sell. Bk. 6, cc. 1, 4) hardly supplies an 
exception. 
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months, by the Spartan failure on land and the Athenian success on 
the water. The aggressive movement of the Greek fl^et across the 
Aigaian made it more than ever incumbent upon Mardonios and the 
king's forces in Greece to win a decisive victory on European soil, and 
no doubt contributed to determine the tactical offensive at Plataia, 
which proved disastrous to the Persians. In this way the campaign 
of Mykale stands intimately related to the campaign in Boiotia. 
Moreover, the Greek fleet must have waited on the movements of the 
land-forces, and cannot have left the home-waters until Mardonios had 
retired, and was known to have retired, into Boiotia. But, in the first 
instance, the battle in Boiotia, though belated, is the natural com- 
plement to the battle off Salamis, while the battle of Mykale is a work 
of supererogation, rendered possible, indeed, by the previous victory 
of the fleet in the home-waters, and redounding to the salvation and 
subsequent welfare of Hellas. Back on to their last possible line of 
defence the Greeks were never actually driven. It was a line which 
covered Peloponnesos, and barely that, and moreover was likely to 
leave all real fighting to the fleet. The Athenians had power to 
dictate and to force the decision in this case. No doubt they decided 
wisely, from the purely strategic and tactical points of view, to say 
nothing of policy, even after they despaired of direct co-operation by 
the Peloponnesian army in Attica. But still, for a while after the 
evacuation of Attica, the Athenians must have believed themselves 
strong enough not merely to dictate the exact locality for the inevitable 
naval battle, but also to compel the Peloponnesians to advance and 
do battle with the Persian by land. The sequel proved that the 
Athenians had not over-estimated their strength, even in their 
extremity ; albeit they had all but to play their last trump-card in 
order to force the Peloponnesians to the * sticking-point,' and witnessed 
Attica twice occupied by the Barbarian before the grand army of the 
Peloponnesians would pass the Isthmos. 

Looking back over the two campaigns in the light of their 
victorious issues, more than one Greek, especially among the Athenians, 
may have felt that, however satisfactory the results attained, they 
might have been achieved both earlier and more cheaply. To think 
that within eighteen months of the crossing of the Hellespont the 
fleet had attacked the Asiatic dominions of the king, and not a free 
Persian remained alive south of Othrys ! Not the plan of campaign 
had been at fault, but its execution : success had been marred and 
made needlessly expensive to life and property, public and private, 
as well by military as by political blunders. Political reasons had, 
indeed, rendered the abandonment of Thessaly a measure more than 
excusable from every point of view ; but the failure at Thermopylai 
was directly traceable to military misleading and shortcomings, nor 
had the fleet achieved all that might have been expected off Artemision. 
The evasion by the Peloponnesians for months of their treaty-obliga- 
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tions was attributable in part to the shock of their first defeat, 
and it completely upset the original plan of defence, by leaving the 
fleet to operate in isolation at Salamis ; but the success of the fleet no 
doubt helped to breathe fresh courage into the land-forces and captains, 
and to revive their emulation. The broken plan was resumed and 
made good on the field of Plataia in 479 B.C. with a rider and 
development, contemplated indeed long before by the most far-sighted 
and courageous mind upon the Greek side, but only now rendered 
possible by the antecedent victory at Salamis. Thus Plataia syn- 
chronized not with its true and appointed complement^ but with a 
consequence and product of that victory. Yet, though the decisive 
victory on Greek soil was thus belated, the early assumption of the 
offensive at sea was fraught with ulterior consequences, which more 
than made good to Athens all the losses and sufferings for which, 
as she might be pardoned saying, she had the Peloponnesians to 
thank as well as the Persians. In the long run, indeed, the Greek 
states, or at least the leaders, profited by their victories in proportion 
to their sacrifices for the national cause : Athens, whose destiny made 
the Persian war no doubt primarily an Athenian war, was repaid all 
her losses a thousandfold in power, wealth, achievement, beauty. 
Plataia was a Spartan victory, but from this point of view the losses 
of Sparta at Thermopylai were worth almost more than a victory. 
The story of Thermopylai became the consecrated legend of Spartan 
heroism, and gave Sparta a fresh lease of her life-principle, honour. 
But, at the time and in itself, the defence of Thermopylai was a 
failure, and left the mainland above the Isthmos for a while com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Persian. The intellectual and moral 
force, which insisted upon the stand of the fleet at Salamis after the 
collapse of the army in central Greece, is perhaps the most admirable 
revelation in the whole story of the war. 

§ 10. Upon the Persian side all went well enough, in a strategic 
sense, till the fatal hour of Salamis. The losses by the storm off" 
Magnesia, no doubt considerable, were grossly exaggerated in the 
Greek traditions, which hasten to correct the exaggeration, almost as 
soon as uttered, by a fresh extravagance.^ And, however great the 
Persian losses before Salamis, the course of events so far pointed to 
an ultimate and complete success for the Persian arms. From the 
inception of the undertaking right down to the capture of Athens 
the facts all bespeak a well-considered scheme and a competent war- 
office upon the Persian side. The elaborate preparations for the 
commissariat and the movement of the forces, the bridge-building, 
road -making, magazines, and so forth; the organized and large 
mobilization; the carefully -considered and well -worked- out route ; 
the advance of the land-forces in three divisions on parallel roads; 
the uses made of the fears or loyalty of the Greeks within the empire, 

~ > ~Cp. 8. 66. 
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and of the divisions and rivalries of the Greeks without; last, not 
least, the measure of actual military success achieved on the king's 
part before the autumn of 480, all denote a not incompetent handling 
of the strategic and political problems of the case from the Persian 
point of view. Too much stress is, perhaps, laid on the king's error 
in mobilizing such enormous masses of men, a point very clearly made 
against him in the dialectic of the Greek tradition itself. The numbers 
are, to begin with, enormously exaggerated; but in any case the 
criticism can scarcely be pressed very far, unless the critic is prepared 
to maintain that, with half or a quarter of his actual forces, the king 
would have achieved a final and complete success, or at least have 
done much better than he did in fact. With such forces, so 
equipped, as the king had to dispose of, numbers were the one remedy 
for all disadvantages on his own side, and advantages upon the side 
of the Greek. The numbers, moreover, were not without their 
effect both upon the minds and upon the actions, and inactions, of 
the Greeks; nor did the actual numbers of the king's forces on 
land involve him in any disaster, or disadvantage, during the march 
to Athens. The steady advance, and the absence of any sign of 
starvation or shortcoming of supplies, speak well for the Persian 
organization and leading so far. At Salamis, indeed, the Persian fleet 
was impeded by its own numbers, and at Plataia, perhaps, the masses 
of Asiatic infantry may have stood in each other's way; but these 
facts, if facts they be, point to tactical blunders in the leading and 
command, and leave the question open whether with better handling 
of the same forces a different result might not have been attained. 
The Persian side was bound to make use of its vast superiority in 
numbers and resources as the best chance of success, but it failed to 
make the best use of that advantage. The crucial defect in the 
Persian plan of campaign was patent to the Greeks themselves, 
possibly at the time, certainly afterwards and upon reflexion. The 
Persians failed to employ to the greatest advantage their vast 
superiority in numbers, especially at sea ; they adhered, too long and 
too rigidly, to the idea that fleet and army must remain in touch 
and co-operate directly ; they failed to seize the opportunity afforded 
by the non-appearance of the Greek army in Boiotia, and the con- 
sequent break-down of the Greek plan of defence. The Persians 
possessed a sufficient superiority of forces to have kept the Greek 
fleet cooped up in Salamis, and at the same time to have harried and 
raided the Peloponnese in a way fit to drive the Greeks to desperation. 
The attack upon the Greek fleet in Salamis was no doubt both a 
strategic and a tactical error. It was an error, superinduced on the 
over-confidence of the victorious Persians by an express ruse and 
stratagem from the Greek side ; but the main blunder of the Persians 
lay in their failure to detach a sufficient squadron for operations 
against the Peloponnesos. One effect of such an operation must have 
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been to force the Peloponnesian contingents at Salamis to make their 
way homewards, in which case they must have fallen an easy prey 
to the king's fleet off the island. The misadventure which had 
attended the despatch of the squadron round Euboia may have helped 
to discourage the Persians from attempting a movement directed against 
the Peioponnesos afterwards ; political considerations may also have 
operated, and more powerfully, to lame the Persian initiative and 
leading; and the Persian fleets made up of heterogeneous, of rival, 
and even of disloyal elements, could no longer be trusted out of sight 
of the land-forces, nor its several contingents be allowed to act in- 
dependently of each other. The engagements off the Artemision, and 
to some extent the inscriptions of Themistokles at Histiaia^ may have 
contributed to augment the distrust of the maritime allies, or rather 
subjects, of the king, natui*ally entertained in any case by leaders 
who were themselves primarily landsmen and cavaliers. All things 
considered, there is no doubt substantial truth in the candid verdict 
put by Thucydides into the mouth of his anonjrmous Korinthian, that 
the failure of the Barbarian was due to his own blunders ; but the 
blunders were mainly strategic and tactical, and they were, to a great 
extent, made inevitable, not so much by the exaggerated size or scale 
of the forces, as by their political and ethical defects. In a military 
sense the ultimate Greek victory was due in the first place rather to 
tactical than to strategic advantages upon the Greek side, and in the 
second place to various antecedent conditions, including superiority in 
weapons, discipline, spirit, cause, which gave the advantage in tactics 
to the Greek side both by sea and by land. Viewed from the purely 
strategic standpoint the historic censure remains true that the 
leaders of Greece allowed the Barbarian to make his way from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to the very gates of the Peioponnesos 
without attempting any adequate means of staying his victorious 
advance.^ 

^ Thua 1. 69. 5. 
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ARTEMISION-THERMOPYLAI 

% 1. Strategio aspects of the line Artemision-ThermopvlaL § 2. Character of the 
Herodotean tradition. § 8. Real caoses of the failure at Thermopylai. § 4. 
Diaries of the Persian fleet and army. § 5. Reconstruction of the actual course 
of events. § 6. Immediate results. 

§ 1. The operations for the defence of Greece, in the year 480 
B.C., upon the line of Artemision and Thermopylai, obviously formed 
one organic scheme, to which the services of fleet and of army were 
alike subordinate. Failure of either arm was to a surety fraught with 
ruin for the whole plan of defence upon the given line. If the Greek 
fleet had been driven from its position, or circumvented, or captured, 
or in any way put out of being, the position of Leonidas and the land- 
forces at Thermopylai became ipso facto untenable, the Persians having 
it in their power, as commanding the sea, to disembark any number 
of soldiers in the rear of the Greeks at Thermopylai. Their fleet 
itself might be directed against the Greek position, so as to aid from 
the water, at least by showers of arrows, if not by an actual landing, 
the frontal and rear attacks upon the Spartan king. A serious defeat 
of the Greek navy must have spelled retreat or ruin for the Greek 
army. The correlative proposition does not, perhaps, extend so far. 
The annihilation of the defenders of Thermopylai did not immediately 
threaten the Greek fleet with assault a tergo, except indeed that such 
a disaster might provoke medism in mid-Hellas ; but^ alike politically 
and strategically, the naval position at Artemision became useless and 
practically untenable, once the ways into central Greece were open 
to the Persian army. The capture of the land-passage was naturally, 
if not necessarily, a signal for the retirement of the Greek fleet from 
the first effective line of defence. These aspects of the campaign are 
now generally recognized by all students of the case. What has not 
been so fully or generally recognized is the theorem that the first 
line of defence, based upon the positions of Artemision and Thermopylai, 
devolved upon the naval side the chief share of the fighting, if the 
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defence was to be a complete success. A merely negative result was 
all that was necessary, or even possible, for the army of Leonidas, its 
position, its numbers, and the nature of the case considered — ^if a 
successful defence of the land-passage may be called a negative result 
For a positive victory, upon the given line, which should compel the 
invader to fall back, the Greeks must have looked to the naval arm. 
A victory off the Artemision, such as the Greek fleet afterwards 
achieved at Salamis, seconded, of course, by a successful defence of 
Thermopylai, must have changed the whole situation, and brought 
about the king's retreat. A naval victory in Euboian waters would 
have threatened the whole line of Persian communications, and would, 
of course, have been immediately followed by revolts and emancipatory 
movements either side the Aigaian. On the further aspects of ' the 
might have been ' it were idle to speculate. In the long run, things 
could hardly have turned out better for Greece at large, or for Athens 
in particular, than things in the actual sequel proved; nevertheless, 
no sane man courts adversity, no wise state disaster, for all the sweet- 
ness and the use of such experiences. The nett result of the actual 
fighting upon the line of Artemision and Thermopylai was disaster to 
Greece and victory to the king ; and this result was due not to the 
destruction of the Greek navy off the Artemision, but to the failure 
of the Greek army under Leonidas to hold Thermopylai. 

§ 2. (a) The causality just formulated is buried, in the traditional 
stories of the defence, under a mass of paradox, incoherencies, and 
apology. The apologetic tendency, or pragmatism, of the record is so 
complex and extensive that it will be more fully discussed below : the 
paradox may be more briefly dismissed. The Greek army is por- 
trayed as a band of heroes, led by a hero and fighting like heroes ; 
yet it is the army that fails, and lets the Barbarians into Hellas! 
The Greek fleet is a mob of poltroons, that upon the advance of the 
enemy beats a hasty retreat, and, having been brought back to its 
proper station, twice again contemplates flight; yet the Greek fleet 
holds its own victoriously, or not unsuccessfully, upon the water, until 
retreat for it becomes inevitable, by reason of the loss of Thermopylai ! 
For such a paradox there is no excuse, unless the Greek fleet be made 
answerable for the whole failure, in that it had not effected a victory 
at sea, which should have put the Persian vessels completely out of 
action. To such a censure the reply might have been made that, had 
the land-force but held Thermopylai a little longer, the required victory 
at sea would have been forthcoming. 

(b) If a paradoxical and apologetic tradition is also incoherent, what 
else could be expected ? The tradition was not concerned with the 
simple strategic or tactical aspects of the actions so much as with their 
political and moral issues. In the pages of Herodotus the operations 
on land and the operations at sea are presented as two independent 
series of events, the presentments agreeing neither in themselves nor 
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with each other. Thus, the historian completely finishes off the story 
of Thermopylai, and even buries the dead and builds him their monu- 
ments, before developing the story of Artemision. Again, he represents 
the Greek navy as making, and as contemplating, movements which 
are inadmissible if army and fleet were co-operating and in conjunction. 
This apparent dualism in the action is artificially heightened for 
modem readers by the existing division between the Seventh and the 
Eighth Books, which tends further to isolate the two series of actions, 
those on land narrated in the Seventh Book, and those on sea narrated 
in the Eighth. Moreover, the Eighth Book makes a sort of fresh start, 
with a navy-list, and a record of the discussion, closed months earlier 
than the point here attained in the narrative, concerning the naval 
command, or Hegemonia ; and this fresh start still further exaggerates 
the divorce between the stories, and consequently between the actions, 
of Thermopylai and of Artemision. Thus apology begets paradox, 
and paradox augments incoherency. 

(c) Here, however, as elsewhere, the Herodotean record carries its 
own corrective. Imperfect as is the author's grasp of military problems, 
there is enough in his narrative to confirm, nay, to suggest, the view 
above formulated in regard to the present subject Strategic and 
tactical observations, or hints, isolated indeed, and preserved in a 
medium to which they are foreign; an unusually full topography, 
explicit and implicit in the story; chronological data, which, when 
carefully synthesized, give a veritable diary of the actions for a whole 
week and more : all these are there. Paradoxical, incoherent, prag- 
matic, the stories of Thermopylai and of Artemision may, in their 
most obvious aspects, appear ; yet, when the detected apology is duly 
discounted, the paradox reduced, the incoherencies harmonized, there 
remains a substantial balance to the credit of the truth. It is here 
worth while to verify this critique of the traditions, out of which alone 
can be rebuilt any concrete conception of the actual course of 
events. 

To take, in the first place, those hints and indications throughout 
which postulate a complete interdependence of the engagements by 
sea and by land, off Artemision and at Thermopylai : the following 
items will fall under this head. (1) The account of the original 
decision of the Greeks to occupy Thermopylai - Artemision, the 
description of the localities, their relation to each other, albeit little 
or no stress is laid upon the naval side, or on the indispensable cover- 
ing of the army by the fleet (7. 175-177). (2) The way in which 
the movements of the Persian fleet and of the Persian army are 
interlarded, or intercalated, one with the other, especially in the 
Seventh Book. Herodotus, indeed, throughout appears moi*e conscious 
of the interconnexion between fleet and army upon the Persian than 
upon the Greek side: not fully realizing that the one involves the 
other, and that^ if the Persian advanced paii passu on both elements. 
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the Greeks were bound to adapt their defence to this dual attack. 
Thus the record starts, so to speak, with the log of the fleet (c. 179), 
which is brought from Therme to Aphetai (cc. 179-196), encountering 
sundry adventures en voyage, before the king's march from Therme, or 
at least from Pieria (c. 131), is resumed, and conducted through 
Thessaly and Achaia into Malis, and so to Trachis and the very gates 
of Greece (cc. 196-201). (3) The arrangements for communication 
between the Greek army at Thermopylai and the Greek fleet at 
Artemision (8. 21) imply the fact, which is further confirmed by (4) 
the synchronism of the three engagements at sea with the three days' 
fighting on land (8. 15), albeit this synchronism appears to be regarded 
by the historian as purely fortuitous. (5) Finally, the instant retreat 
of the fleet, so soon as ever news of the disaster at Thermopylai 
reached it (8. 21), enforces the same conclusion, though Herodotus 
believes that the admirals had determined to retreat irrespective of 
the fortunes of the Spartan king at Thermopylai. All such hints are 
in themselves only the more valuable in this connexion for having an 
air of being mere obiter dicta ; they are, in truth, points where the logic 
of facts breaks through the deposit of fortuitous, or fanciful, or even 
fraudulent tradition; and the logic of facts in this particular case 
signifies the deliberately planned leading and action of the Greek 
forces. 

(d) The geographical defect in Herodotus in regard to Thermopylai 
and Artemision is relatively small, and easily corrigible, though not 
therefore devoid of significance, in its bearing upon the character and 
qualities of the narrative. Criticism is here upon ascertainable 
ground, and can pronounce a confident verdict. The landscape of 
Thermopylai has altered considerably since the days of Herodotus, or 
of Leonidas ; but physiography can restore the antique conditions to 
a degree practically verifying and completely according with the 
Herodotean requirements, in all essentials. Where political geography, 
or choriography, comes in, there is naturally some room for discussion ; 
but in the present case no essential point in the reconstruction of the 
true story appears to depend upon the exact location of Anthela, of 
Alpenos, of Trachis, or of Antikyra ; though, as a matter of fact, the 
exact location of all these spots has been accomplished with all but 
certainty. Other and smaller discoveries in topography will be even 
more important for the story : the exact sites of the altar of Herakles, 
of the Phokian wall, of the temple of Demeter, of the sanctuary of 
Amphiktyon, of the Amphiktyonic Seats, of the Lion of Leonidas, of 
the other monuments. But the general topographical problem at 
Thermopylai lies within clearly defined and verifiable limits, and upon 
all essential points the data in Herodotus are fully acceptable The 
chief wonder, indeed, lies in the accuracy of his topographical indica- 
tions, forasmuch as his one cardinal blunder proves that he can 
hardly have visited the place before writing his account of it. No 
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one, least of all a Greek traveller, accustomed to orient his position in 
the open, had he stood at Thermopylai, and looked across the bay to 
the long line of Othrys, could ever describe the mountain behind him 
as lying to the w^st of the pass, and the sea in front of him as lying 
to the east. Herodotus commits this error, and makes the road, by 
implication, run north and south. But, except in this one respect, the 
description of Thermopylai could hardly be better, even had Herodotus 
himself traversed every inch of the ground. There is no other bit of 
topography in the whole work of Herodotus — not the battle-field of 
Plataia itself — more satisfactory to the travelling scholar of to-day. 
The same eulogium cannot be pronounced upon the curter and more 
vague description of Artemision, and of the position of the fleet. The 
precise determination of the site of the temple of Artemis would not 
in this case add much to our resources for deciding the tactical or 
strategic problem. Students have long been agreed that the name 
must be applied to a considerable stretch of shore on the NW. coast 
of Euboia, in order to harmonize the scene with the story of the 
fighting. In any case the description of the scene of the naval 
engagements was a more difficult task to accomplish, whether at first 
or at second hand. His personal experience may rather have hindered 
than have helped Herodotus in one respect. He failed to realize the 
full significance of the proximity of fleet and army at Artemision 
and at Thermopylai. If he visited the parts in question on a voyage, 
his shortcoming is the more intelligible. The station of the fleet, 
placed as near Thermopylai as is compatible with the actual operations 
described, cannot have been less than forty Roman miles distant from 
the camp on land. Fleet and army were far from being fully in 
sight or in touch of each other. This removal is, indeed, unconsciously 
reflected, and exaggerated, in the dualism between the stories of the 
two series of operations; but the suspicion that Herodotus himself 
had not considered the traditional stories of the battles on the spot 
is confirmed by the observation that there is no attempt, or even hint, 
at an estimate of the actual distance between the two positions.^ 

(e) The remarkable accuracy and fulness of the Herodotean topo- 
graphy of Thermopylai, and, to a less degree, of Artemision also, second- 
hand though it all probably was, helps to explain, by proving the 
excellence of his sources in this section, a still more remarkable feature, 
the relatively full and acceptable chronology. Topography was, of 
course, a matter open to inspection and verification by all comers, in 
Herodotus' day, as in our own ; for the chronological data Herodotus 
was of necessity dependent upon tradition, as we are in turn dependent 
on his report of tradition. The chronology, as above remarked, 
presents us at this crisis with a veritable journal : the week, the ten 
days, preceding the death of Leonidas, are almost as exactly and fully 
reported as the week, or ten days, preceding the death of Alexander 

^ On the topographical details cp. the Commentary ad II, passinu 
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the Great.^ The diaxy of Thermopylai and the diary of Artemision 
are preserved hut incidentally ; the remarkable synchronisms between 
them are treated as accidents ; but incident or accident is additional 
guarantee of their respective authenticity. A perfect harmony, a 
completely satisfactory and convincing chronology of each event and 
action, is not, indeed, attainable ; some readjustments in the apparent 
scheme are necessary in order to rationalize the story. Even the 
chronology of Herodotus at this crisis is somewhat incoherent. The 
multiplicity of sources for the various stories and items which 
make up the complex narrative, and the absence on the historian's 
part of a clear perception of the relation between the operations by 
sea and the operations on land, go far to explain the admitted in- 
coherence, and to justify the attempted rationalization, of the 
traditional story. There are, indeed, some apparently precise data in 
the narrative which conflict with each other; there are data which 
almost require that their exact point of occurrence should be revised 
in the interests of the strategic and tactical theory of the actions. 
Such a procedure would be inadmissible in relation to a historian who 
had a definite and systematic method of chronologizing his narrative ; 
no such bar exists to our rationalization of the looser texture of the 
Herodotean narrative. Moreover, the existence of the former class of 
discrepancies is justification of the method applied to the latter class of 
chronological cruces. Thus there is an apparent discrepancy in regard 
to the exact date of the arrival of the king before Thermopylai 
between two passages in the text* This discrepancy may be overcome 
by a plausible interpretation ; but the two data plainly belong to quite 
different cycles, or sources, of tradition, and are not in any conscious 
way harmonized by Herodotus himself. A variety of source and an 
unrationalized chronology are (as will be argued below) responsible 
for doubling the storm which played havoc with the Persian fleet; _ 
but on such a point unanimous agreement will hardly be obtained. 
Upon the exact dates of events, such as the appearance of Skyllias in 
the Greek camp, the retreat of the Greeks to Chalkis and their return 
to their proper station, the wreck of the Persian fleet upon the 
Hollows of Euboia, and so forth, the theory of the action would of 
course depend, if the given chronology were complete and coherent : 
in all such cases historical criticism will venture to readjust chronology 
in the interests of a real perspective. Such a procedure is not quite 
satisfactory ; but in the absence of a full chronology it is inevitable, 
unless we are to despair of evoking coherent history from a discrepant 
medley of anecdotes and episodes. Certain land-marks, or rather 
time and tide marks, are to be accepted as regulative: the exact 
synchronism of the actual engagements at Thermopylai and at 
Artemision by land and sea is the basis of all. From this point, 

^ Arrian, Anab. 7. 25. 
' Cp. 7. 196. 4 and the further remarkB on T/xTcuof, § 5, p. 274 ii\fra. 
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and from this point of view, the diary of Thermopylai and Artemision 
must be reconstructed ; the critical historian will work backward from 
Thermopylai to Therme, and not in the other, albeit the Herodotean 
direction. In the result our reconstruction of the chronology may 
be a little too compact. A margin of error, or of variation, is to be 
admitted for the movements chronologized, whether by sea or on land, 
as well as for the synchronisms established between the two series; 
but the margin of error cannot be large or very alarming, and practical 
convenience is consulted in drawing up the chronological schedule 
with the utmost precision permitted by the records, fairly eicamined. 
The result may be a regulative hypothesis which falls short of absolute 
authority, but indisputably brings order into what were otherwise 
a chaos, both chronological and causal. The wonder is that the 
Herodotean narrative, in view of its general characteristics, yields so 
much excuse and material for so bold a reconstruction. The attempt 
here to be made goes far beyond what is generally possible for the 
earlier portions of his narrative. It is no mere question of the year, 
or of the season of the year, or even of the calendar month, or 
approximate month, for the operations dated : on that larger chrono- 
logy there is little doubt or obscurity. The question is to determine, 
within a period of three weeks, in the first instance, the daily move- 
ments of fleets and armies, the orders and conferences of generals and 
leaders. That the text of Herodotus contains a host of items to 
encourage and compel such an attempt speaks volumes for the 
comparative sanity and wealth of the traditions garnered by him for 
our belated consideration. Little more seems wanting, upon the 
chronological side, to raise this portion of the work of Herodotus from 
mere logography into history of all but the highest order. Were 
there still extant in the time of our author any documents or 
materials, open to his inspection, which could have enabled him to 
correct the discrepancies, or to supply the deficiencies, which are so 
easily detected in his narrative, just because it goes so curiously far in 
the direction of chronological completeness ? 

(f) Not, indeed, the weakness of its chronology, still less the 
defect in its topography, constitutes the chief offence, from a strictly 
historical point of view, in the Herodotean story : the main source of 
error, of confusion, and of shortcoming lies rather in the rhetoric 
and sophistry, whether for the good or evil cause, which the record 
in almost every part betrays. Panegyric and malice, scandal and 
apologetics, have usurped too large a place in the traditions preserved 
by Herodotus ; where rhetoric and politics come in at the door science 
and history fly out at the window. The degree in which these 
characteristics of the narrative redound to the discredit of the writer 
himself is open to discussion. If the crude assaults of Plutarch on 
' the malignity of Herodotus ' are manifestly excessive and uncritical,^ 

^ Op. Appendix I. f 14, p. 91 supra. 
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yet to acquit our author wholly of partiality and prejudice is not easy, 
to applaud his excessive and uncritical naivete is impossible. Wholly 
uncritical Herodotus rarely, if ever, is ; but in the majority of cases 
his good faith is preserved at the expense of his critical acumen, by 
carrying back the worst qualities in the narrative from the narrator 
to his primary authorities. After all, Herodotus was in a difficult 
position. Was there anywhere procurable a true unbiassed account of 
any single episode in the war 1 His narrative betrays both general and 
particular interests and prejudices, (a) There is a universal or general 
' pragmatism ' to be detected in the tiuditions. Barbarians blasphemed 
Greeks, and Greeks Barbarians, but the worst stories told of each other 
by Greek and Barbarian were hardly so bad as what Greek would tell 
of Greek, the patriot of the medizer, the Athenian of the Spartan, or 
Korinthian, or Theban, and the others of the Athenian, the partisan 
of his rival and opponent, and the mere scandal-monger and tale-bearer 
of all alike. Panegyric too played its corresponding part : self-assertion 
and self-glorification were the natural complement of jealousy and 
hatred. The materials at the disposal of Herodotus were deeply 
infected with political and moral vices. The marvel is that out of 
such materials there nevertheless results a fairly intelligible record of 
events. For this boon we are indebted to the Herodotean method, 
at once neither so artless nor so unscientific after all as it seems at 
first sight. To report in readable form the traditions of the Persian 
wars, as they were living on the lips of men, a generation or at most 
two generations after the event, rather than to synthesize the chaos of 
individual stories into a single self-consistent unity, was the task which 
Herodotus more or less consciously set himself, with this result (among 
others) for us, that we are in a position to reason with the cloud of 
witnesses, to go behind the personality of our treasurer, and to audit 
his accounts for ourselves. We can hardly expect to see the materials 
for a judgement augmented or enriched ; but to the more and more 
intelligent appreciation of the traditional deposit there is apparently 
no prescribed limit 

(P) Criticism may further mark one broad contrast between the 
story of Thermopylai and the story of Artemision, the existence of 
which is incontestable, whatever its explanation may be. The story 
of Artemision is upon the whole not creditable to the Greek fieet 
and the Greek commanders; and although prizes of valour are 
awarded to the Athenians, neither they nor Themistokles, their 
general, come particularly well out of the record. This depreciatory 
tendency in the stories is all the more significant since the hard fact 
cannot wholly be denied or done away with, that the fleet only 
retreated finally when its position became useless and untenable owing 
to the failure of the land-forces to hold Thermopylai. This quality 
in the story of Artemision can hardly ai*ise from the materials having 
been drawn from unmaritime, or anti-naval states in Hellas, or from 
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traditions among the Greek states at the time engaged upon the 
Persian side: on the contrary, a dominantly Attic provenience has 
been detected in this part. Possibly naval operations and naval 
battles are in their very nature more difficult to comprehend at the 
time, and to preserve or restore afterwards, than land-actions. More- 
over, the Athenians, and the Athenian sources, with which Herodotus 
was primarily acquainted, were not greatly concerned to justify the 
memory of Themistokles. Yet still, the failure of tradition to appreciate 
the stand made by the fleet at Artemision remains a curious puzzle. 
In part) the glorious and immortal memory of Salamis may have 
obliterated the merits of Artemision. In part, the apologies for 
Thermopylai involved an injustice to the fleet at Artemision. In part, 
the splendid failure will always command the sympathy of human 
souls before the miserly success of him who fights and runs away. 
In part, the success of the fleet off Artemision was after all perhaps 
but moderate, and mainly of a negative character. An adequate 
victory at Artemision might have saved Thermopylai, and all the rest. 
Tradition takes its own method of enforcing that moral. Whatever 
the reason, the result is patent in the prestige and preference accorded 
to the failure at Thermopylai over the stand at Artemision. 
4-. (y) The story of Thermopylai, as given by Herodotus, is highly 

^ composite, and by no means drawn from one simple source ; it is, no 
doubt in consequence, incoherent, not merely in regard to the story of 
Artemision, but in itself, and this incoherency goes so far as to preserve 
three explanations, or 'apologies' for the disaster, which are more 
or less inconsistent, or alternative to one another, and any one of 
which might in itself serve, as certainly the most incredible of the 
three might serve (but for the existence of the two others), as an 
adequate excuse or explanation of what was undeniably a military and 
political fiasco, (i.) Thus one story, or rather one set of stories, 
explains the failure by the ignorance of the defenders, and the treachery 
of those who should have been their friends : a lame excuse, for the 
ignorance was inexcusable, if indeed true, and the treachery was an 
obvious and foregone conclusion, (ii.) A second and somewhat better 
argument was found in the alleged cowardice and desertion of the 
greater part of the forces under Leonidas ; but this excuse, which, if 
a true one, would of course explain everything, is traversed not merely 
by the recorded and admitted courage of the Allies, throughout the 
first two days* fighting, but by the variant tradition which asserts that 
Leonidas himself sent the allied contingents away. (iiL) This variant 
relates itself to the third apology, at once the most adequate and the 
most easily refutable : the fiasco at Thermopylai was a deliberate act 
of patriotic courage and religious devotion on the part of Leonidas 
and his companions to secure a divine and supernatural intervention 
on behalf of their country. In itself such an act were perfectly credible, 
and of good precedent; nor is the explanation of the sacrifice of 
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Leonidas at Thermopylai, as an act of such devotion, wholly inadmis- 
sible, at least in a secondary sense. The death of Leonidas was, 
indeed, a challenge not merely to the Persians, but to the Greeks, to 
the Spartans, to exact justice {<f>6vov SUas) from the Barbarian.^ But, 
as a primary explanation for the facts, this account is open to one 
fatal objection : it implies that the defence of Thermopylai was never 
intended to be a success. That implication is wholly inadmissible. 
The defence of Thermopylai was intended to be serious and thorough, 
as is proved by the following observations. (1) The Greeks had most 
carefully considered the plan of defence and deliberately chosen the 
line of Artemision- Thermopylai as the best (c. 175). (2) The inter- 
dependence of fleet and army — obliterated by Herodotus — proves 
that the land-forces were to hold Thermopylai as long as the fleet 
held the Euboian channel. (3) The political advantages involved in 
this line of defence, which covers all central Greece, approve it. (4) 
The Greek army-list shows it (c. 202). The Greeks, even as reported 
by Herodotus, put a considerable force at Thermopylai, and Herodotus 
understates the actual forces posted there. (5) The proclamation of 
Leonidas, recorded by Herodotus, proves it ; that is, one tradition in 
Herodotus disproves another (c. 203). (6) The manifest surprise at 
the failure of the enterprise proves it (7. 206) ; that is, again, one 
story in Herodotus is confuted by another. (7) And so the alternative 
stories to account for the failure prove it, for they imply that, but 
for ignorance and treachery in the one case, or but for cowardice and 
desertion in the other, there might have been a very different story 
to tell. (8) Last, and not least, the visible growth of the legend, 
especially in passing from Herodotus to Diodoros, that is perhaps only 
to Ephoros, proves it a fiction, due to afterthought, but a highly pleas- 
ing fiction withal.^ It pleased more than the Spartans, for it cancelled, 
if once thoroughly established, the painful alternatives, or at least the 
second alternative above indicated. But, like many afterthoughts, it 
proved too much on the one side, it proved too little on the other : if 
it accounted for the death of Leonidas and his Spartiatai, it failed to 
account for other facts, which any attempt at a reconstruction of the 
real story cannot ignore : the equal devotion and fate of the Thespians, 
the detention and escape of the Thebans. 

§ 3. The real causes of the failure at Thermopylai, involving the 
retreat from Artemision as well, are not after all very far to seek ; 
they are inherent in the strategic situation, taken together with the 
indisputable facts preserved by tradition. Of the main responsibility 
the Greek navy must be acquitted: it was not the fault of Themistokles 
and his colleagues, including his official superior, Eurybiades the 
Spartan, that Thermopylai was lost, and Leonidas sacrificed. The 
fleet at least held its own. No doubt a decisive victory at sea might 

1 Cp. 8. 114. 
> Gp. Appendix I. § 13, p. 67 supra. 
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have relieved, or removed, the pressure on land ; but on each element 
a separate, albeit cognate success was to be achieved, and the success 
on each element had to be separately accomplished. Possibly enough 
the Peloponnesian allies were hoping that the fleet, that is, mainly, the 
Athenians, would repeat on the water the success of ten years before 
on land. Leonidas was sent perhaps only to hold Thermopylai, while 
the fleet should achieve a decisive issue. If so, there was a funda- 
mental flaw in the Greek counsels, which helps to explain the actual 
result. That result, however, in itself is immediately traceable to two 
closely related matters of fact. In the first place, the position at 
Thermopylai was liable to be turned, unless suflicient forces were sent 
to cover every adit through the narrow waist of the Greek peninsula, 
between the Malian and Korinthian gulfs. In the second place, 
sufficient forces were sent to hold only the main passage, that by 
Thermopylai and Hyampolis, while the second main route, the road 
between Trachis and Kytinion (and so forward to Amphissa and to 
Delphi), was left apparently out of account. This route, indeed, plays 
no part in the story of the attack and defence in the pages of Herodotus, 
and is ignored and treated as non-existent^ Most of the modem and 
even recent discussions of the case follow suit in this matter, and 
discuss the problem of the defence of Thermopylai, either tacitly or 
explicitly, as though the road by the sea-coast had been the only route, 
which a Persian force could have taken into the Kephisos valley.^ But 
Herodotus himself in this as in so many cases supplies the missing 
evidence unconsciously and in another connexion, seeing that he actually 
records the passage of the Persian forces from Trachinia into Doris, 
and that withal as though the whole army had marched by this route, 
and left the coast-road through Thermopylai, and the pass by Hyam- 
polis, altogether on one side (8. 28). Whatever the state and condition 
of the great north route from Delphi via Amphissa and Kytinion to 
Trachis and Thessaly at the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
evidently a strategic factor, which the Greek plan of defence ought to 
have taken into account, and perhaps did take into account, although 
all memory thereof seems to have disappeared from the Herodotean 
version. Herodotus, in fact, presents the strategic elements in the 
defence of Thermopylai almost as imperfectly as the strategic elements 
in the defence of Tempo.* The fleet is, indeed, stationed at Artemision, 
in communication with the army at Thermopylai, but the full signifi- 
cance of this combination is far from being realized or represented in 
the Herodotean story. And just as the abandonment of Thessaly is 
made, by Herodotus, to hinge upon the possibility of Tempo being 
turned by the Gronnos path over Olympos, without a hint, in the 

^ Gp. Commentaiy, esp. to 7. 216, (1901), and the subsequent discussions 

and Appendix I. § 15, p. 98 supra, aroused by it. 

' Exception must now be made for ' Gp. Appendix IV. § 7, pp. 251 f. 

G. B. Orandy's Great Persian War supra. 
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immediate context, of the existence of those major passes by which the 
Persians undoubtedly entered Thessaly : so the failure at Thermopylai 
is all explained, in the Herodotean story, by the Anopaia path, without 
reference to the real pass by which a large portion of the Persian 
forces actually entered Phokis, and completely turned the position 
at Thermopylai. To put the point shortly: Herodotus takes some 
cognizance of the tactical aspects and problems of the case, but ignores 
or betrays little appreciation of its larger strategic aspects. In fact 
Thermopylai is not, and never was, a position so strong and easily 
defensible as it appears to have been accounted. The defence can be 
turned not merely by sea, on the north, but by land, on the south ; 
and again, not merely by the path Anopaia, over Kallidromos, but by 
the passes between Kallidromos and Oita, from Malis into Doris. It 
is (at least in my judgement) highly improbable that the Greek con- 
federates were so ignorant of the land-routes in Greece, between 
Delphi, for example, and Thessaly, as not to be well aware of the 
possibility of a Persian column penetrating by the Trachinian route 
into Phokis and the upper Kephisos valley. They might possibly have 
been ignorant of the mountain-path, Anopaia, albeit that supposition, 
or, if you will, that tradition, is not easily to be accepted. Kallidromos 
is by no means an impassable barrier : paths and routes over such a 
hog's back are matters of course, even to the mere tourist ; there were 
plenty of men in the confederate ranks well acquainted with the 
locality. For the sole defence of Thermopylai the forces under the 
immediate command of Leonidas were probably sufficient : the sequel 
proves as much. Provision was also made for guarding the mountain- 
track by which Thermopylai could be least circuitously turned. This 
provision was inadequate, albeit there is no knowing what a thousand 
resolute men might not have effected in such a situation, had the situa- 
tion been so simple as the Herodotean story assumes. But to cover 
not merely Thermopylai-Anopaia, but also the pass from Malis into 
Doris, to say nothing of the route ' through the Ainianes,' the forces 
under the disposal of Leonidas were not sufficient The question 
arises whether nothing was done, and that on either side. Did the 
Greeks leave this large door open, by which a Persian column might 
have penetrated into Phokis, into Boiotia, and as far as Delphi itself, 
while Leonidas continued to hold Thermopylai, and to keep the 
Persians in front of him at play ? Or did the Persians, with none to 
bar the main road west of Kallidrom6s, make no use of that open door, 
or use it first, after they had forced Thermopylai, and even (so 
Herodotus might seem to imply) then at last exclusively, and in 
preference to the route along the coast ? The story .of Thermopylai, 
as told by Herodotus, is wholly concerned with the actions of Leonidas 
and the men immediately under his command : in that story, so 
preoccupied, the full strategic problem, inevitably raised by the 
consideration of the mere geographical data, is ignored. We are not 
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bound by the Herodotean convention, but rather are bound at least to 
state the problem in its entirety. Its solution, of course, is another 
matter. For a solution nothing short of definite tradition can be 
satisfactory, and a definite tradition is not forthcoming. But there 
are not wholly wanting hints in the Herodotean stories, which point 
beyond the Herodotean conception. If the forces under Leonidas 
were enough to hold Thermopylai, why were they proclaimed as 
merely the advanced guard, or van, of the confederate army ? What 
was the main body to do when it arrived ) If there was uneasiness 
and discontent in the contingent under Leonidas, were not these feelings 
connected with the unguarded condition of the Trachinian pass 1 Was 
that pass wholly and from first to last imguarded 1 Were none of the 
local tribes, already or still, pledged to its defence 1 If some of the 
forces under Leonidas were detached and sent away, was it homewards 
they were sent, in the first instance, and not perhaps round, or across, 
the hills, to Doris, and the opening of the Trachinian pass? Was 
there no fighting on that route, because none has been recorded by 
Herodotus ? He drew his knowledge of the defence of Thermopylai 
mainly from Spartan sources: they were more concerned with the 
apotheosis of the three hundred than with the strategic lesson of the 
campaign. The position of Thermopylai was turned ; it might have 
been rendered untenable by passing a Persian column over the western 
pass: the mere silence of Herodotus does not prove that no such 
operation was conducted, nor, in the absence of explicit tradition, can 
it now be categorically asserted. But the hypothesis agrees not merely 
with the general conditions of the case, but with some positive hints, 
some otherwise anomalous items, in the story, and at least deserves 
recognition among the rival explanations of the result. 

§ 4. The problem of what actually took place at Artemision and 
Thermopylai may now be approached with better hope of finding a 
relatively convincing solution, undisturbed by reference to the remoter 
and unrecorded corollaries of the whole transaction. The initial 
requisite here is to establish the exact terms of the synchronism 
between the operations of the fleets and the actions of the land-forces, 
from the point of departure in Therme down to the Persian occupation 
of Thermopylai and Artemision. A sort of journal of events is 
presented by Herodotus in the natural order, and with Therme as the 
starting-point. But the synchronism on this method is imperfectly 
determined, for two reasons : first, the exact period of delay on the 
part of the Persian fleet behind the army at Therme is ambiguously 
stated; secondly, the exact point of rejuncture between army and 
fleet is open to dispute : at neither end, in fact, does a certain result 
emerge on this method. In short, the true synchronisms cannot be 
determined by comparing the independent diaries of the fleet and of 
the army: the given synchronisms must be taken as the point of 
departure for reconstructing the diaries throughout On this scheme 
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we shall proceed from the better to the less ascertained, and from the 
later to the earlier stages. Let the fixed point of departure be the 
recorded fact that there were three days' fighting by land, and three 
days' fighting at sea, the triduum of each being one and identical. From 
this point it is easy to reconstruct the diaries of fleet and army, at 
least back to the day upon which the Persian fleet finally left Therme. 
Thus, the three days' fighting for the fleet are preceded by three days 
of storm, and the storm bursts upon the night immediately succeeding 
the passage of the Persian fleet from Therme to the Magnesian coast 
la short, the log of the fleet alone comprises but a week of seven days 
inclusive, from the departure out of the Makedonian port to the third 
and final engagement off Aphetai, and may be represented in the 
following table : — 

Loo OF THE Fleet 

First day : Leaves Therme and reaches Magnesia. 

Second day : Storm. 

Third day : Storm. 

Fourth day : Storm. 

Fifth day : Moves to Aphetai : first engagement. 

Sixth day : Second engagement. 

Seventh day : Third and last engagement. 

The certain synchronism between the fighting by land and by sea 
is the point of departure for the reconstruction of the diary of the 
army : that is, the fifth, sixth, and seventh days in the log of the fleet 
are identical with the last three days, the days of fighting, on land. 
But the first day of fighting by land is preceded by four days of 
recorded inaction, or pause. It follows that the second, third, and 
fourth of these days of inaction, or pause, in the diary of the army, 
correspond exactly with the three days of storm at sea, which figure 
as the second, third, and fourth days in the log of the fleet. While 
Boreas, or Hellespontias, was raging on the sea, and reducing the 
king's fleet to a negligible quantity, the king was at rest, with his 
army, in front of Thermopylai. There remains the first day, upon 
which the fleet made from Therme to the Magnesian shore. During 
this day the king was already resting in front of Thermopylai. This 
rest appears essential in the plan of campaign to give time for the 
advent of the fleet ; but whether it is to be construed as a complete 
inactivity appears more doubtful. The natural presumption is that 
on this day, whereon the fleet left Therme, the king arrived at Trachis, 
and in front of Thermopylai. Like enough some part of his forces, 
perhaps a column, was there before him. His intention, presumably, 
was that the assault upon the Greek positions by land and sea should 
take place upon the following day. The storm arose and spoilt, or 
postponed, for three days the execution of this plan. Nothing 
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exposes more completely the true character of the Herodotean sources, 
and the Herodotean method, than the total absence of any reference 
in this narrative to the obvious connexion between the three days* 
storm and the apparent waste of time by the Persian army before 
Thermopylai — unless, indeed, it be the trivial and absurd motives 
ascribed to the Persian king for his inactivity. This inaction, bow- 
ever, extends back one day earlier — ^if inaction it was, and not a day 
upon which the king himself takes up his position in the Persian 
camp. How many days had elapsed since the king's departure from 
Therme, or Pieria, is not quite clear ; but the point is comparatively 
trifling. For an appreciation of the strategic and tactical problems 
connected with the defence of Artemision and Thermopylai it is 
sufficient to have established : (i.) the exact synchronism of the three 
days of fighting; (ii.) the exact synchronism of the three days of 
storm at sea, with three of the four days' pause on land; (iii.) the 
exact synchronism of the first of those days of inaction on land, or 
more probably the day of the king's own arrival in front of Thermo- 
pylai, with the day of the departure of the fleet from Therme and its 
arrival at Magnesia. Thus the synchronous and interrelated action 
of the Persian army and fleet for the seven days immediately pre- 
ceding the flnal catastrophe of the Greeks, on their flrst line of defence, 
is fully and clearly established. The shorter diary of the fleet from 
Therme to Thermopylai is indeed complete : the longer diary of the 
land-forces is almost a blank, and the exact interval between their 
departure from Therme and their arrival at Trachis open to dispute. 
Two chronological data are supplied incidentally, but neither is quite 
free from ambiguity, (a) Xerxes is reported to have arrived in Malis 
"on the third day" (rptTatos), apparently before the arrival of the 
Persian fleet at Aphetai (7. 196); but on the above reading of the 
other evidences, the day of the arrival of the fleet at Aphetai is 
the fifth day of the king's presence in Malis. The term rpiralos, 
however, admits of another explanation more in harmony with the 
diary of the fleet. The day in question is not the third day before 
but the third day after the date of some other event. Unfortunately 
that event) not being expressed, must be conjectured. The most 
obvious material considerations suggest that the temUnus a q^u>y or 
starting-point, is the visit of Xerxes to Halos in Achaia, or his 
* passage through Thcssaly and Achaia ' mentioned in the immediate 
context : that is, Xerxes reached Malis the day but one after he had 
reached Halos in Achaia. If this suggestion be accepted, nine clear 
days are accounted for in the diary of the king's movements, viz. the 
three days of fighting at Thermopylai, three preceding days of inaction 
on land (and storm at sea), and the three days again preceding, on 
the last of which Xerxes reaches Malis, on the middle one of which 
Xerxes was apparently at Halos, and on the first of which the king 
entered Achaia from " Thessaly," or rather perhaps from Pelasgiotis. 
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How many days had previously elapsed since the king, and at least 
the column with which he moved, had begun the march, is not quite 
clear. The answer turns upon the interpretation to be given to (b) the 
" eleven " days' start allowed by the fleet to the army in the advance 
from Therme (c. 183). Taking the eleven days as reckoned exclusively, 
and the day on which the fleet left Therme as the twelfth day in 
the Ephemerides of the army, and also as coincident with the day of 
the king's entrance into Malis, nine days will have elapsed since the 
first movement of the army into Thessaly over the northern passes, 
and the arrival of Xerxes in Achaia will be dated to the tenth. The 
harmonized diaries of the army and navy may consequently be 
exhibited as in the following table : — 

Persian Diary, from Therbie to Thermopylai 

Fitst day : Xerxes and the army -column start 

Second-Ninth days : Xerxes and the army in Thessaly. 

Tenth day : (1) Xerxes enters Achaia. 

Eleventh day : (2) Xerxes at Halos. 

Twelfth (lay : (3) Xerxes enters Malis. First day : Fleet leaves Therme. 

Thirteenth day : Second day : Storm. 

Fourteenth day : Third day : Storm. 

Fifteenth day : Fourth day : Storm. 

Sixteenth day : Firat land engagement Fifth day : Fleet reaches Aphetai : 

First naval engagement 

Seventeenth day : Second land engage- Sixth day : Second naval engage- 
ment ment 

Eighteenth day : Third land engage- Seventh day : Third naval engage- 
ment ment 



Nineteenth day : Eighth day : King's fleet occupies 

Histiaia. 
Twentieth day : Ninth day : Visit of the Marines to 

Thermopylai. 
Twenty-first day : Tenth day : Visit of the Marines to 

Thermopylai. 



In relation to this harmonized journal of the army and fleet 
several points are almost self-evident ; the diaries are produced from 
the Persian and not from the Hellenic side ; the journal of the Persian 
fleet is presumably the more authentic, exact, and primary: an 
observation quite in accord with the most probable provenience of 
the historian's sources in this matter. Possibly the naval journal is 
unduly compressed. Purely material considerations might suggest 
that the movements of the fleet would have so been timed that the 
ships of war should reach Aphetai, or the Pagasaian gulf, while the 
king was at Halos in Achaia ; yet the diary shows that the fleet only 
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leaves Therme on the very day whereon Xerxes reaches Tracbis. In 
view, however, of the formal precision and agreement between the 
two diaries, all the more authoritative because obviously undesigned 
by the historian, we are not at liberty to depart in this case from the 
strict evidence supplied by Herodotus. The above table might at 
least be accepted as supplying the best regulative scheme for the data 
in Herodotus, as well on the material as on the formal side. 

The parallel journals, however, as so far reconstructed, leave out 
of account certain events and movements, especially at sea, the proper 
appreciation of which must be of the utmost importance for the 
reconstruction of the actual story of the operations. These items are 
imperfectly, or even erroneously, chronologized by Herodotus, at least 
if an intelligible account is to be given of the operations as a whole. 
Such problematical points concern chiefly the three following episodes : 
(i.) The retreat of the Greek fleet from Artemision to Chalkis (7. 183), 
and its return (7. 192). (ii.) The despatch of the squadron of 200 
vessels round Euboia to take the Greek navy in the rear (8. 7). 
With each of these major episodes a minor episode is connected, viz. 
(Lb) the first encounter at sea between the ten advanced Persian 
vessels and the three Hellenic (7. 179-182), and (ii.5) the advent and 
report of Skyllias, the Diver, in the Hellenic naval camp (8. 8). 
There is also (iii.) an episode, viz. the capture of the fifteen ships 
forming the rear-guard of the king's fleet on its way to Aphetai (7. 
194-195), which stands curiously irrelated to the material sequel. 
Upon the determination of the chronological position, and causal 
relations, of these episodes must largely depend our conception of the 
actual course of events, especially at sea, upon the occasion. 

(i.) The retreat of the Oruk fleet from Artemision to Chalkis is directly 
connected by Herodotus with (Lb) the advance of the ten ships, which 
form a flying and exploring squadron, and their success against the 
three Hellenic vessels which were on the look-out off" Skiathos. 
News of the disaster to their three vessels is conveyed to the Greek 
fleet at Artemision by fire-signals, and the Greek fleet, in terror, 
removes from Artemision to Chalkis. This terror is simply caused, 
to all appearance, by the failure of their three vessels to make way 
in the open against the ten 'barbarian' ships. The whole Greek 
fleet apparently retreats before the flying squadron of ten vessels! 
The exact day upon which this retreat was eflected is not precisely 
indicated, but might apparently have been some days before the king's 
fleet finally advanced from Therme to the Magnesian coast ; for the 
ten ships, after losing three of their number on the Ant-rock between 
Skiathos and the mainland, return to Therme, and report their adven- 
ture to the Persian admirals. Nor was that all : the " barbarians " 
had time to despatch the same, or some other, squadron back to the 
Ant-rock, for the purpose of erecting a guide-pillar of white marble 
on the treacherous reef as a warning to the fleet; all which must 
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have taken time, and falls apparently into the ten days immediately 
after the king's movement into Thessaly. The Persians were not 
yet in possession of the pass of Tempe, or of Thessaly itself, or the 
Athenians, who beached their ship "at the outlet of the Peneios," 
could hardly have made their way by land through Thessaly to 
Athens. That these fugitives betook themselves ''to Athens" and 
not to Chalkis, much less Artemision or Thermopylai, is not the least 
c\mou8 item in the story. The date of their arrival at home, the 
time spent on the way, are points not specified. The story, as it 
stands, is not credible, nor even plausible. The Greek fleet cannot 
have retired to Chalkis, or even contemplated such a retreat, so long 
as the Oreek army was occupying Thermopylai. Least of all can the 
Greek admirals have retired simply on learning — by bale-fires — that 
two or three of their vessels had been overcome by the advancing 
Persian fleet, or its vanguard. The reality, though not perhaps the 
precise date, of the episode of the three ships can hardly be doubted ; 
but the Greek fleet never retired "to Chalkis" in consequence. If 
the Greek fleet temporarily evacuated its station at Artemision, there 
was some other and sufficient reason therefor. The station is re- 
occupied apparently on the second day of the storm (7. 192) in 
consequence of the reports brought (to Chalkis !) by their scouts of 
the storm, and the havoc it was working on the king's fleet (cc. 183, 
192). Why the Greek fleet should now have been in such a hurry 
to re-occupy a relatively exposed position, before the storm had spent 
its fury, is not obvious ; but that the movement to and fro Artemision, 
if such a movement took place, should be connected with the storm, 
and not with the mere fortunes of the three ships on the outlook, is 
a more than plausible hypothesis. That the Greek fleet put right 
back to Chalkis is patent exaggeration : the guard of the Euripos 
did not require the whole force, nor could Thermopylai be left exposed 
on the sea side. The Greek fleet may have moved down the channel 
of Oreos to gain shelter from the storm ; but, if so, this movement 
will only have taken place on the 13th day of the diary, above given, 
and many days after the misadventure of the three look-out ships — 
unless, indeed, this adventure itself is to be brought down and dated 
to the 12th, the day on which the Persian fleet left Therme and 
reached the Magnesian shore. In this case, indeed, the coherence of 
the argument is assured. On the 12th, early in the morning, the 
Persian fleet leaves Therme: ten of the swiftest and leading vessels 
encounter, off Skiathos, towards evening, the three Hellenic vessels 
on the look-out, and ultimately make prize of them, only the crew of 
the Athenian ship eflfecting their escape (ultimately, by who knows 
what roundabout route) to Athens. News of the advance of the 
whole Persian fleet is telegraphed to the Greek fleet at Artemision. 
That same night bursts the storm, which is to rage for three days, 
upon the Persian fleet exposed to its full fiiry in the open. Tho 
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Greek fleet shifts its moorings, or its strand, further down the channel, 
perhaps round the cape LUhada into the channel of AtcUarUiy to be 
out of the fury of the Hellespontias — that wind would blow full up 
the channel of Oreos. When the storm abated, and hardly before, the 
Greek fleet made its way back to its proper station : that is to say, 
probably on the morning of the 16th day. 

(ii.) The despatch of the 200 ships^ to sail rownd Euhoia and seize 
the Euripos, or even attack the Greek vessels in the rear, is apparently 
dated by Herodotus exactly to the 16 th, the day on which the Persian 
fleet reaches Aphetai. On the same day (ii.6) Skyllias arrives in the 
Greek naval camp and informs the Greek admirals of the shipwreck 
of the Persian fleet, and of the despatch of the squadron of 200 vessels 
round Euboia. The two points are not, indeed, harmonious. Such a 
ship-wrecking as Herodotus has described off the Magnesian coast, 
would hardly have left the Persians disposed to detach a squadron of 
200 sail to go round Euboia. Moreover, a part of the news ascribed 
to Skyllias was utterly stale. The Greek admirals already ex hypothesi 
knew all about the storm from their own scouts (to say nothing of 
beacon-fires from Skiathos). Here again a fresh arrangement, another 
perspective for the data in Herodotus, is inevitable. The advent of 
Skyllias is, perhaps, post-dated ; he reached the Greek fleet not on the 
16th but on the 13th, bringing news, indeed, of the ship-wrecking on 
that first day of the storm, and also of the movement of a squadron of 
200 ships round Euboia. This squadron too is destined to be wrecked, 
" off" the Hollows of Euboia," and a second storm is raised to wreck it. 
But, if the squadron was despatched on the 12th, the storm, which 
destroyed it^ is the same storm as fell upon the Persian fleet ofl* the 
Magnesian shore, and the odd reduplication of the stoim is simply 
accounted for by the variety and incoherence of Herodotus' sources. 
Or, even if the advent of Skyllias to the Greek admirals is correctly 
dated to the 16th, yet he may well have brought the first news of the 
despatch of the squadron round Euboia. Though its fate was still 
problematic, the Greeks must have reckoned on the possibility of its 
destruction in the storm, which had raged for three days. On the 
17th the Greeks at Artemision are reinforced by the squadron of 
fifty-three Attic ships, in which we may well see the rearguard of the 
Greek fleet detached and sent back to form or to reinforce the guard 
of the Euripos against the squadron circumnavigating Euboia. This 
Athenian contingent brings news of the total destruction of the Persian 
squadron, a fact which had set them free to rejoin the main fleet for 
the defence of the channel of Oreos. Thus, in all these respects, 
compression appears to be necessary in order to obtain from the 
Herodotean story — ^itself but a string of incoherent episodes — the true 
sequence and connexion of events. Nor is the process here quite 
completed yet. Besides the advent of Skyllias on the 16th to the 
Greek camp, two other events are dated to that day, for both of which 
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room can hardly be found in the already well-stocked jouraal : namely, 
(iii.) the capture of the fifteen Persian vessels, fonning the rearguard 
of the fleet (7. 194), and (iii.&) the first engagement at sea off Aphetai 
(8. 9-11). The two episodes are manifestly to be placed upon the 
same day (the 16th), yet they are narrated at a considerable interval 
by Herodotus, and put into no sort of connexion with each other. In 
the one case fifteen ships fall, by an error, into the hands of the Greeks 
off Artemision; in the other case thirty ships are captured as the 
result of an engagement ; but, oddly enough, the two sets of captured 
ships belong to the same division of the king's fleet The one story 
is obviously from an Asianic source ; the other story, no less obviously, 
from an Athenian. Allowing for the difference of the sources, it 
would not be difficult to harmonise the two versions, and to see in 
them various accounts of one and the same exploit. The explanation 
of these two stories as an unconscious doublet, the reduction of the 
two exploits to a single one, and one on the lesser scale, has the further 
advantage of bringing the achievements of the Greek fleet off Arte- 
mision more into accordance with the spirit of the tradition, which 
certainly rather depreciates the naval results. 

§ 5. The foregoing observations and arguments involve a re- 
construction of the whole story in journalistic form for some three 
weeks to the following effect 

First day, Xerxes and the army start to cross the passes into 
Thessaly, leaving the fleet still at rest in the bay of Therme. For 
eleven days, including the first, the fleet remains in the same position, 
giving the army-columns time to make their way into Thessaly and 
out of it again on the other side, before the fleet moves from Therme. 
During this pause the Persian fleet need not have been wholly inactive. 
The mission of the ten advanced cruisers, their encounter with the 
three Hellenic ships, their subsequent misadventure off the Murmex, 
the steps taken to buoy, or rather to land-mark, that channel, might 
be dated during the first week ; but a more compressed perspective is 
here adopted in preference, and room found for all the action of the 
Persian fleet within the later and clearly marked week. For nine 
days the journal of the army is also a blank, while the army is un- 
doubtedly upon the march through Thessaly. At least two, and 
probably all three, Persian columns, or distinct portions of all three 
columns, entered Thessaly, and no doubt by three distinct passes. 
Xerxes himself may have crossed the mountains by the Petra 
pass, seeing that he had been moving previously with the centre 
column ; though it is surprising to find the king avoiding the easier 
coast-road. Two other columns, perhaps, entered Thessaly by the 
passes of Tempe and of Volustana respectively. Now, if not before, 
the king may have visited the Peneios gorge, and made the ingenuous 
remarks reported by Herodotus at an earlier point : now, in any case, 
the race-meeting must have been held, in which the Persian horses 
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and horsemen proved their vast superiority over the Thessalian cavalry. 
On the tenth day Xerxes marches out of Thessaly (Pelasgiotis ?) into 
Achaia, and on the eleventh may have passed by Halos. Here at any 
rate Xerxes is moving by the coast-route; but there can be little 
doubt that another column crossed from Thessaly and Achaia into 
Malis and Trachinia, by the regular and main pass of Thaumakoi, over 
the Othrys range. One Persian column, perhaps the left or coast 
column, possibly remained behind in Thessaly, to secure the Persian 
lines of communication, and the fidelity of the tribes in the king's 
rear. On the twelfth day the king, moving by the coast route, enters 
Malis, and probably finds the right column already encamped upon 
the banks of the Spercheios. Xerxes had moved at no insignifi- 
cant pace if he reaches Trachis "upon the third day" after quitting 
" Thessaly," or even after passing Halos. On this same day, at early 
dawn, the fleet had started from Therme, and by evening found itself 
off the " Ovens " of Magnesia. The flying squadron had headed the 
main body, encountered and captured the Aiginetan, Troizenian, and 
Athenian cruisers, and perhaps advanced as far south as the Ant-rock, 
in the channel between Cape Sepias and the island of Skiathos, to 
prepare the passage for the main fleet. Ere nightfall the squadron of 
two hundred sail had been detached to circmnnavigate Euboia, and to 
secure the Euripos. That night the storm burst upon the Persian 
fleet off Magnesia, and upon the squadron that was making its way 
round Euboia. For three full days (13th, 14th, 15th) the storm 
raged, reducing the king to inactivity on land, and working destruc- 
tion, doubtless exaggerated by report but still in reality considerable, 
upon the Persian fleet. In particular, the squadron off Euboia was 
virtually annihilated. The Greek fleet had retired before the storm 
into the more sheltered channel of Atalanti, Upon the abatement of 
the storm, ie. an the sixteenth^ the Greek fleet returned, as it was 
bound to return, to its former position, or at least to some position in 
the channel of Oreos, based upon Euboia. The tactical aim of the 
Greek fleet in this place appears perfectly simple and obvious. Its 
primary purpose is to prevent the passage of the king's ships through 
the channel. For that purpose the Greek fleet is not drawn up across 
the channel, a position wherein its left wing would have rested on the 
Achaian coast, already fully in the enemy's possession, wherein, too, 
the advance of the Persian fleet would have to be met front to front 
The actual position of the Greek fleet was tactically far superior. 
The Greek lines extended along the Euboian strand, and enabled the 
defenders to attack the king's ships in flank, should the Persian 
admirals attempt to force a way down the channel. Early that same 
afternoon (16th) the Persian fleet was seen rounding Sepias, and 
making into the gulf of Pagasai for Aphetai. This movement was 
carried out without interference from the Greeks, who might, perhaps, 
have attempted to take the Persian fleet at a disadvantage during this 
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mancBuvre. It is to be observed that the Greek admirals allow the 
passage of the Persian fleet, ex hfipoihesi sadly damaged by the three 
days' storm, to Aphetai without challenge or attack. The waterway 
was large ; the Persian main fleet had not suffered so very grievously 
from the storm ; the Phoenician, if not the Ionian, marine was still 
accounted superior to Athenian or Peloponnesian ; a Lakonian was in 
command ; the Greek admirals had not yet risen to a full sense of 
what was required of them; even Themistokles was, perhaps, still 
anxious to spare the resources of Athens. One limited success good- 
fortune brought the Greeks: a squadron of fifteen vessels fell into 
their hands. Among the commanders on board were Sandokes, a 
Persian, the governor of Aiolian Kyme, a man with a remarkable 
past ; Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda in Karia ; the Paphian Penthylos ; 
and we may probably venture to add the Salaminian Philaon. To 
these dimensions may be reducible the '* mighty sea-fight^" too fully 
described in the Eighth Book. Now, on this evening, perhaps for 
the first time, the Greek admirals, be it from Skyllias or from 
Antidoros of Lemnos, the sole " deserter " (!) from the king's side, or 
from their captives on the fifteen ships, learned the despatch of the 
squadron of two hundred sail round Euboia: in the narrative the 
point of time at which the Greeks heard of the despatch of the 
squadron may have been confounded with the point of time at which 
the squadron was despatched. A good part of that squadron had 
already gone down to the bottom, or on to the rocks of Euboia, as the 
Greek admirals knew at latest next day ; but they now detached, or 
thought of detaching, a portion of their own fleet to reinforce the 
rearguard, which had doubtless been left to hold the Euripos. Mean- 
while, upon this same day, the first assault had been made upon 
Thermopylai, and had been successfully resisted. This event too 
was known doubtless ere morning to the leaders on the Greek fleet 
The Medes, the Elamites, and the Persian ''Immortals" were all 
engaged by the book at Thermopylai upon this day ; but the fighting 
at Thermopylai is done too much per schema^ or schedule, and little 
confidence can be placed in the details. Apparently on this, the 
sixteenth day of the whole journal, which is the fifth day of the Log 
of the Persian Fleet, and the first day of actual battle at Artemision 
and Thermopylai, the fighting on land was more serious and on a 
larger scale than the fighting at sea. A determined eflbrt was made, 
by a frontal attack, to force the pass at Thermopylai The exact 
scene of the fighting is in doubt, but probably should be limited to 
the space between the wall and the western gate of the pass, which 
Loonidas can hardly have attempted seriously to maintain.^ The 
Persian fleet evidently made no eflbrt to force the channel on this 
day, nor is it credible that the Greeks, after allowing the Persians to 

^ The Ring's men oonld easily have swarmed over the comparatively easy col, or 
spur, which forms 'the Western Gate.* 
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come to anchor, or to shore, at Aphetai, advanced, late in the after- 
noon, to draw the Barbarians out to battle, and to sample the sort of 
fighting to be expected from that quarter. The Greeks were content 
with their lucky capture of fifteen ships or so, and with the oppor- 
tunity of magnifying this stroke of luck into a great victory. 

On the seventeenth day ( = the sixth, the second) some fighting 
apparently took place both by sea and land. The Persian fleet, indeed, 
remained inactive at Aphetai; but the Hellenes, reinforced by the 
arrival of fifty-three Attic ships, which apparently brought news of 
the fate of the Persian squadron off Euboia, are credited with an 
attack on the Kilikian ships, their destruction, and a victorious return 
to " Artemision." The account of this naval success is of a somewhat 
perfunctory order. No explanation is given of the means by which, 
while the king's fleet is doing nothing at Aphetai, the Greeks manage 
to become engaged with a considerable but apparently isolated con- 
tingent. The fate of the Kilikian squadron is also suspicious ; it is 
all destroyed, no prizes taken, no figures given. Are these Kilikian 
ships haply the remnant of the two hundred ships that had been 
despatched round Euboia 7 Are they too cut off, as they are making 
their way back to the main fleet ? Is this exploit another of the kind 
reported (in Bk. 7) for the previous day, and magnified again into a 
grand achievement 1 Possibly the achievement this time was not an 
Athenian one, or we might have had richer details. Anyway, neither 
the lost squadron, nor these unnumbered Kilikian ships, perhaps a 
section of it, ever rejoined the king's fleet ; and we have no record of 
these adventures from the Asianic side. The account of the night 
and day at sea, even for the scenes laid at Aphetai, is obviously 
traceable to European sources. 

Perfunctory as is the account of this day's doings in the fleet, the 
account of the fighting on land is even more so. Details are lost in a 
mere vague generalization. Fighting there may have been: the result 
will have disappointed the king. But this day was nevertheless for 
ever memorable as the day upon which the decision was taken, or 
acted on, to abandon the mere frontal attack upon Thermopylai, and 
to attempt a circumvention, by sending round a body of men, inland, 
to attack the Greeks from the rear. '* About the time of the lighting 
of the lamps " Hydames set out from the Persian camp, at the head 
of the choicest troops in the Persian army, the myriad of " Immortals." 
Guided by a local man, they ascend the gorge of the Asopos, follow a 
track behind the cliffs of Kallidromos overlooking the hot springs, and 
descend, past the modem village of DrakospUia^ by a good path, upon 
the rear of the " middle gate " of Thermopylai, and the Greeks posted 
there. The march was a night's stiff work. The path was no secret, 
and the possibility of some such attempt on the part of the Persians 
had been fully taken into account by the defenders. A thousand 
Phokians at least were posted near the top of the pass to bar the way. 
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Even if outnumbered, ten to one, who can say what a thousand resolute 
and well-armed men might not have effected, as far as this particular 
path was concerned 1 So far as the Herodotean story goes, there was 
some cowardice, or incompetence, on the part of the Phokians, who 
retired up to higher ground, perhaps expecting to be attacked, yet 
remained inactive, when the enemy gave them the go-by. The whole 
situation may not be fully represented in the Herodotean story : the 
ten thousand, who came round by the path Anopaia, may not have 
been all the men who had climbed the Asopos gorge ; the head of a 
Persian column may already have pushed its way into Doris. In any 
case, the position of Leonidas at Thermopylai had been turned, and 
the fate of the defenders sealed. 

Not until about mid-day — if we may trust the Herodotean horologe 
— was any movement discernible in the king's fleet. For two days 
the Persian vessels had remained at Aphetai, refitting, or what not, 
after their rough experiences. On the water the Greeks had so far 
taken the offensive ; but the actual fighting has been reduced above 
to very modest proportions as compared with the ostentatious reports 
preserved by Herodotus. On the first day some fifteen ships, or so, 
had been cleverly isolated and cut off from the rear of the Persian 
fleet ; on the second day the remnant of the wrecked and scattered 
squadron, previously detached to circumnavigate Euboia, had fallen 
into the hands of the Greeks. Now, upon the third day, the Persian 
fleet at last assumes definitely the offensive, and advances to attack 
the Greek. This point, a very significant one, appears clear in a 
narrative encumbered with the usual generalities. The Persian 
admirals no doubt had their orders. The definite assault was made 
on the Greek positions by sea and by land at the same time, or on 
the same day. Had not the Persian naval plan miscarried, a squadron 
would have been attempting, at this same time, to force the passage 
of the Euripos, or might already have achieved that action. The 
third day's engagement at sea is not claimed as a Greek victory : the 
Greek ships barely hold their own. The Egyptians are most highly 
distinguished on the king's side, and make prize of five Greek ships, 
crews and all. The Athenians among the defenders, and among the 
Athenians Kleinias son of Alkibiades, this day deserve the prize of 
valour — more by their sufferings apparently than by the damage they 
inflict, for half the Athenian ships are disabled or temporarily put out 
of action. Perhaps neither side was left in a position to renew the 
conflict on the morrow ; but, meanwhile, the issue for the nonce had 
been decided on land. 

The accounts of the third and last day's fighting on land seem 
superior to those for the preceding days ; though it would indeed be 
strange if they left nothing to desire, or satisfied a moderately search- 
ing criticism. Leonidas had long known what to expect. As soon 
at least as the Greeks had reached Thermopylai, they had been 
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informed, by men of Trachis, of the existence of the pathway over 
Kallidromos (7. 175), and the Phokians had undertaken to defend it 
(7. 217). Leonidas must have foreseen that, sooner or later, the 
Persians would make an attempt to circumvent his post by this route, 
even if they did not turn the whole position by a longer circuit over 
the Trachinian pass into Doris. Now, upon this fatal day, the 
eighteenth since the Persians had quitted Therme, the seventh since 
Xerxes had arrived in Malis, the third since his fleet had reached 
Aphetai, a most determined assault was to be made on the Greek 
defence, as by sea, so by land, and the Spartan king was early apprised 
thereof. Whatever the indications read by the gallant diviner, 
Megistias, from the sacrificial entrails, the start of Hydarnes for the 
mountain was duly reported, under cover of night, by Greek deserters 
from the Persian camp. At daybreak their report was fully confirmed 
by scouts, hurrying on short cuts down the mountain-side to announce 
the near advent of the Persian force. In regard to the ensuing action 
of the Greeks there can be in the main little doubt. The forces at 
Thermopylai divided : the larger part retired, and made good its 
retreat, no doubt along the main coast-road, and over the pass of 
Hyampolis, into Boiotia, and so to the Isthmos; the smaller part 
remained, and met a gallant death, fighting to the last moment and 
the last man. Whatever the motive and design of this action, its 
immediate and even its remoter results are plain enough. The 
immediate effect obviously was to secure the retreat and escape of a 
large number of fighting men, who, had they remained, might indeed 
have raised the price of the Persian victory, but must themselves have 
shared the fate of Leonidas, or increased the number of prisoners, who 
surrendered to the victors. So obvious a result can scarcely have lain 
outside the design of the responsible commander, and those immediately 
about him. The heroes of Thermopylai went to their fate well 
assured that they were purchasing by their deaths the escape of their 
comrades. To this extent it is no exaggeration to say that, in the 
final scene, Leonidas and his men were fighting, of set purpose, a rear- 
guard action, with the definite intention of covering the retreat of the 
main body; in this intention the action was, not merely justifiable, 
but completely successful. The retention of the Thespians and of the 
Thebans is also more intelligible from this point of view : the Boiotian 
contingent remained, perhaps well to the rear of Leonidas and his 
Lakedaimonians, and acted as further cover to the army in retreat 
But whether the fate of the rearguard was already known to be 
desperate, when this resolution was adopted, is not quite so clear and 
certain. If, indeed, the main body evacuated Thermopylai only upon 
the morning of this day, and in consequence of the news that the 
position had been turned by the Persians on the path Anopaia, then 
Leonidas at least and the chief officers, as well those who departed as 
those who remained with him, must well have known that the case of 
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the rearguard was hopeless. Such is the conclusion forced upon us 
by the Herodotean time-table. On such a point, however, Herodotus- 
is not quite convincing: the immediate context is riddled with in- 
consistencies of one kind and another. The resolution to evacuate 
Thermopylai may have been taken somewhat earlier, in consequence 
either of the previous fighting, or of the command of the whole 
position enjoyed by the Persian, in virtue of his possession of the road 
from Trachis over into Doris. The main body of the Greek forces 
may have had a somewhat longer start of the Persians than appears 
in the narrative of Herodotus : the Persian night-march by Anopaia 
may have threatened not the whole Greek force but only the rearguard, 
which had remained at its post. In either case a tactical problem 
must have presented itself to Leonidas and his staff: whether to offer 
front to the Persians descending from the mountain on their rear, or 
to advance and do battle with the Persian main force on their front. 
The exact course of the last action, and the precise details in regard 
to place, time, and circumstance, are open to dispute; but on the 
whole the probable course of affairs may be established. Apparently 
the Greeks, on this occasion, advanced further west to meet the Persian 
frontal attack than in the previous engagements, and may even 
perhaps have pushed out beyond the western gate.^ If so, this advance 
was not the desperate attack of doomed men, anxious to shorten their 
inevitable fate, but rather a necessary part of the plan for gaining 
time for the retreat of the main forces undisturbed. But a point was- 
reached when, from their losses and exhaustion, and by reason of the 
approach of the ten thousand on their rear, a concentration was 
naturally called for. The fighting had, indeed, been close and 
desperate : Leonidas was already slain, and among the many Persians 
who had fallen were two of the king's own brothers. The men of 
the rearguard were selling, and were still resolved to sell, their lives 
dearly. The position of their last rally and final annihilation is 
precisely and credibly marked in the narrative, no doubt in view of 
the monuments afterwards erected and therein described. The hillock 
on which the lion of Leonidas was couched, in honour of the men who 
had fallen there in dutiful obedience to the laws of Lakedaimon, is 
doubtless one of the three large mounds immediately within the eastern 
gate of the pass, to the left of the road as you go towards Lamia. 

The fact that the last stand of Leonidas and his men was a well- 
calculated stratagem with a definite tactical and ultimately strategic 
aim, in no way detracts from its heroic quality. The dead Spartiatai 
at Thermopylai are among the true Immortals : the story of their 
passing is an everlasting possession for humanity. But the heroes of 
that day can hardly themselves have realized in their mortal agony 
the remoter results of their example, or the fame and profit that 
should accrue, before all others, to Sparta from the devotion of her 

^ Cp. Appendix I. § 13, p. 68 supra ; but the authority is almost worthless. 
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sons. So it must have been in this, as in a score, an hundred, other 
similar cases. " Theirs not to reason why ! " To the soldier, selected 
for that forlorn hope, or volunteering, it was enough to follow the 
call of duty, of honour, of loyalty — and to leave the issues on the 
knees of the gods. The leaders may have had a larger or more 
conscious outlook; but, of course, wherever the most gallant deed 
had to be done, the place of Leonidas and his bodyguard was there. 
Who would have stayed in Thermopylai had the Spartan king and 
his guards withdrawn 1 Policy, duty, devotion, honour, all pointed 
one way — not because under no circumstances was a Spartan permitted 
ever to give way before an enemy's force, but because, on this occasion, 
the smaller number had to be risked, or even annihilated, in order to 
save the rest ; and because, had the leader retreated, taking with him 
his own men, a general stampede had ensued, and all alike would then 
have shared one and the same inglorious doom. 

§ 6. The defeat at Thermopylai was destined to work out to more 
credit than a victory ; yet none the less was it at the time a defeat 
for the Greeks, and a decisive military success for the king. Apart 
from the actual losses of the Greeks in the pass, the victory on land 
rendered the further efforts or resistance of the fleet in Euboian waters 
useless and impossible. Phokis and Boiotia were now completely at 
the king's mercy : Attica itself was doomed, unless the Peloponnesian 
forces had taken up a position to the north of Kithairon. The news 
from Thermopylai was hardly calculated to encourage so bold a line of 
conduct. The Greek fleet itself had been somewhat roughly handled 
in the final engagement off Euboia, and the loss of Thermopylai, and 
presently the discovery that there were no Peloponnesian troops north 
of the Isthmos, for the moment completely disconcerted its plans, and 
threw the scheme of defence out of gear. Now, if not before, Delphi 
abandoned all hope of the national cause, and uttered only counsels 
of despair. The immediate results of Thermopylai were, indeed, dis- 
turbing and apparently disastrous to the Greek cause. In process 
of time, when the memories of Salamis and of Plataia, and a long 
catalogue of successes won from the Persian within the traditional 
frontiers of the Empire itself, grew up to console and to rehabilitate 
the Greeks at the expense of the Barbarians, the stories of the first 
misadventures, of the early Persian successes, were retold in the liglit 
of later events; the petty engagements off Artemision were magni- 
fied into brilliant Greek victories: the incontrovertible failure at 
Thermopylai was explained away on various hypotheses, possessed of 
one common virtue, that they contradict each other. But, beneath 
the glamour of these contradictory apologies emerges the plain historic 
admission that upon their first well-chosen line of defence the Greeks 
had encountered disaster, and had beaten a retreat. Was that retreat 
to turn to flight, to surrender f Or was victory still retrievable in 
the national cause, upon a lower or inner line of defence ? 
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APPENDIX VI 

SALAMIS 

§ 1 . Strategic aspects of the battle of Salamis. § 2. Character of the records. § 3. 
The- tactical problem (theories of Leake, Blakesley, Goodwin). § 4. Extent of 
the diU'erence between Aischylos and Herodotus. § 5. Solution of the tactical 
problem (the six traditional items in the account). § 6. Verification of the 
proposed solution. § 7. Operations of the Persian army in connexion with 
Salamis. § 8. Failure of the Greeks to exploit their victory. 

§ 1. On the larger aspects, strategic and military, of the battle of 
Salamis there is hardly much room for serious difference of judgement. 
The whole series of operations, in which the Salaminian victory formed 
a cardinal crisis, involved strategic and tactical combinations by sea 
and land. Historical parallels and analogies are seldom, if ever, exact; 
but it may perhaps be said, by way of suggestive illustration, that the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes combined against Hellas, and especially 
against Athens, the war methods (68oi TroAc/iov) which, in the later 
struggle of Rome against Carthage, were divided between the first 
and the second Punic wars : albeit Duilius or Claudius was no more 
a Themistokles than Xerxes or Mardonios was a Hannibal ! But, in 
such cases, the correlation of fleets and armies, on the one side and on 
the other, is rarely so complete and intimate as may have been 
intended. Something occurs on sea, or on land, if not on the one side, 
upon the other, to throw all that complicated machinery out of gear ; 
exact co-operation gives way to isolated or alternate adventures, which 
may in the long run, but only at a greater expenditure of time and 
material, bring about decisive results. Such at least was the course 
of working among the secondary causes which determined the issue of 
the Persian war. In its fundamental aspects the war is a struggle on 
both elements, and, so long as the Persian maintains the offensive, upon 
both elements equally. This its fundamental aspect is fully presented 
in the operations upon the first line of contact. But the collapse of 
the Greek defence at Thermopylai and Artemision is followed by a 
strategic uncertainty and incoherence, which to some extent alters, or 
partially obscures, the real connexion of events. Salamis is, at least 
prima fade, a purely naval operation ; and, although a great victory for 
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the Greek fleet, it remains in itself indecisive of a war which is a 
question of armies as well as of fleets. The complement of Salamis 
may, indeed, be found in the victory of Plataia, ten months later, 
which delivers ancient Hellas for ever from the danger of an oriental 
master. Upon the whole these two victories took place within pre- 
destined and appropriate scenes, linked together by an inner and 
essential relation. Plataia and Salamis viewed continuously represent 
the line upon which, as a matter of historical fact, the double victory of 
Greece, by land and sea, was accomplished. No better arena for the 
chances of the Greek fleet could have been selected than the straits of 
Salamis ; and the northern slopes of Rithairon offered a most favour- 
able station for the Greek army, if anything in the nature of a pitched 
battle was to decide the campaign. Yet it might seem as though 
Mardonios was allowed to select his own field in the one case, while in 
the other the Greeks had been first led by accident, and then compelled 
by a somewhat sinister cunning, to risk an engagement in the waters 
of Salamis. Hints and reminiscences in the traditions of the war, 
the natural relations of places and circumstances, the actual course 
of events, suggest a less accidental and more deliberately chosen 
connexion between antecedents and consequents. In all probability 
Salamis as a naval station for the Greek fleet not merely came to 
stand in a somewhat ideal relation to the position subsequently 
occupied by the Greek army upon Kithairon, but also had some real 
and definite relations to posts actually held by the Greeks on land at 
the time. Three such positions require consideration, namely, Salamis, 
the Akropolis, the Isthmos. 

The island of Salamis itself undoubtedly was not merely a harbour 
and basis for the Greek navy, but an enclosure and portion of Greek 
soil, which would have been obstinately defended to the last, even had 
the Greek navy suffered annihilation in the Straits. The Peiraieus 
was not yet built or fortified, or it would probably have been garrisoned 
and held by the Athenians, as no doubt Megara was actually held by 
its own citizens.^ Athens itself was not at this time in a state to stand 
siege; but the mysterious story of the defence of the Athenian 
Akropolis has been held, by more than one critic, to conceal, or half- 
reveal, a serious military intention, the failure of which considerably 
disturbed the Greek commanders at Salamis.^ The actual distance 
which separated the Greek navy at Salamis from the Greek army 
behind the wall across the Isthmos, was hardly so great as the interval 
which had parted the Greek navy off Artemision and the Greek forces 
behind the wall at Thermopylai. When the actual day of battle 
dawned, the Greeks at Salamis, or at least their leaders, perfectly 
understood that the operations at sea were as essentially protective of 
the Isthmos and the Peloponnese itself, as though the scene of combat 

^ Cp. 8. 85. 8, and p. 100 fupra ; also 9. 14. 5. 
« Cp. 8. 61. 6, and p. 243 9upra. . 
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had been laid in the bay of Kenchreai. Thus, broken for the moment 
though the Greek plan of defence may have been by the collapse at 
Thermopylai, and the non-appearance of the Peloponnesian arms in 
Boiotia, it is not necessary to regard the occupation of Salamis by the 
Greek fleet as fortuitous or lying outside the general plan of campaign. 
On the contrary, Salamis may be regaixled as the pre-ordained station 
for the Greek fleet, if compelled to abandon Artemision : albeit the 
question of quitting Salamis, or remaining, appears to have been raised, 
perhaps more than once, in the sequel, as the result of other and not 
fully foreseen developments. 

Thus, when the fleet put in at the Athenian harbour and discovered 
that Attica was to be exposed to the full fury of the Persian invasion, 
an urgent question presented itself as to what course the Athenians 
were to adopt. The question was not simply a strategic one : political, 
moral, nay, religious issues were involved. Many good citizens believed 
that Athene was able and willing to save the city, or at least the 
citadel : the resolution to hold the Akropolis against the barbarian had 
in its favour the prospect of an advance by the Peloponnesian forces 
and the relief of the besieged. Now, if not before, recourse was had 
to Delphi for illumination ; now, at this crisis, Delphic responses were 
reported, which, in truly oracular fashion, afforded equally divine 
encouragement to all three possible alternatives : wholesale flight, the 
defence of the Akropolis, the naval engagement in Salaminian waters.^ 
The alternatives were not, indeed, necessarily or mutually exclusive, 
nor was any one of them inconsistent with the plans of Themistokles. 
All three were contemplated, and tried, in the sequel, albeit utter flight 
was used but as an argument, and that itself not quite the dernier 
ressort of the Athenian statesman, to compel the Peloponnesians to 
fulfil their engagements to Athens.^ The fall of the Akropolis, indeed, 
reopened the question, which had first been raised by the unprotected 
state of Attica as a whole ; for the Persian capture of the Akropolis 
put the actual advance of the Peloponnesian hoplites into Attica out 
of the reckoning. Only then, perhaps, did Themistokles demonstrate 
the strategic bearing of the naval }K)sition at Salamis upon the military 
defence of the Isthmos, and reinforce his demonstration by the threat 
of an Athenian secession, even if he did not force the hands of the 
Peloponnesian admirals by a ruse, which involved victory or annihila- 
tion for the Greek naval forces. 

§ 2. Such are the broader strategic aspects of the real situation 
at Salamis, at least considered from the Greek side. They were 
hardly to be expected in the poetic brief of Aischylos ; they are but 
obliquely presented in the Herodotean stories, or even in the more 
highly rationalized versions of his successors. But there are not 
wanting, in the traditions all through, materials for some such bold 

* Cp. 7. 140 with Commentary ad I. 
« Cp. 8. 62 and 9. 11. 9. 
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reconstruction; while the whole mass of positive evidence, fairly 
sifted and interpreted, gives a pretty full and intelligible account of 
the actual dispositions, tactics, and achievements which secured 
maritime predominance and deliverance for the Greeks. The story in 
Herodotus is, indeed, here, as elsewhere, made up of a host of traditions, 
anecdotes, records, items, traceable to various sources, drawn from 
both sides, infected with local and personal prejudices and interests, 
full of inconsistencies, improbabilities, fictions. The result, even when 
rationalized, can hardly be other than highly problematical. Here, as 
elsewhere, we desiderate a precise chronology, or horarium, which 
might decide so many doubtful points of motive and of action ; nor 
can we even here regard the topography as quite clear and complete, 
although in this case the substantial landscape has not altered appreciably 
since the battle-day itself. More distracting even than chronological 
obscurities or topographical cruces are the irrationalities of motive, 
action, and event, freely predicated of both sides and of all concerned. 
A part, at least, of the historian's sins of omission can be made good 
from other sources, each of which, however, in its turn lies under some 
suspicion of one kind or another. To Aischylos belongs indisputable 
priority in this case ; and, making all allowance for poetic treatment, 
and dramatic situation, Aischylos must remain the regulative witness 
in regard to the actual battle, of which he, and he alone, writes as a con- 
temporary and eye-witness for eye-witnesses and contemporaries. In 
case of contradiction between Aischylos and Herodotus, in regard to 
matter of fact, and failing a harmony or explanation, the historian must 
succumb to the poet The more reasoned unity of Diodoros, i.e. of 
Ephoros, is not to be rejected as a mere rationalism of Herodotus' in- 
consistencies ; it may contain elements from subsidiary sources, and 
authors of the fourth century stood much nearer to the primary sources 
than those of any later age. Plutarch, and some other similar writers, 
are mainly valuable, of course, just in so far as they preserve scraps 
of tradition other than the materials supplied by Aischylos and 
Herodotus. To decide whether an item of apparent tradition, so far 
guaranteed, is much more than a very early inference, or act of re- 
flexion, may not always be easy ; but the point at which this rubicon 
is passed, and inferences, combinations, reflexions, hypotheses, have 
infected mere memory and pure tradition, lies already before the 
Herodotean composition, or even the Aischylean creation. Amid such 
a wealth of variants, possibilities, and rival stories, broken by pauses 
and silences as perplexing as the sharpest discords of tradition, a 
synthesis can hardly be obtained which will subsume all alternatives, 
or convince even all equally well-informed critics. Yet the argument 
of late has advanced quite steadily towards a more and more satisfactory 
conclusion. The latest theory of the battle of Salamis is not the 
virgin essay of an isolated genius, solely in contact with the traditional 
evidences, or the verifiable conditions ; it b the product of a dialectical 
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process of reconstructive criticism, which has with growing clearness 
sifted fiction and fact, and related traditional fact to verifiable 
conditions, marking precisely more and more the scale of probabilities. 
The last word in such a critique may never be spoken ; but what here 
follows may at least deserve a place of its own in the durable 
argument. 

Chronological — The year, and even the month, and part of the 
month, for the dating of the battle of Salamis, are not liable to much 
difference of opinion. The battle was certainly fought on some day 
in the last decade of Boedromion, that is to say, September of the 
Attic year of Kalliades, OL 75. 1 = 480-479 RC. It is possible to go 
somewhat further, and to propound a particular day : such a specifica- 
tion might be acceptable as a regulative idea, even if the evidence be 
not quite convincing, nor the argument quite conclusive.^ But, even 
if such precision were admitted in regard to the precise day of the 
battle, the journalistic data do not give us quite so long, nor so clear 
and coherent a perspective in regard to Salamis as has been obtained 
for Artemision-ThermopylaL The events of the day of battle are, 
indeed, clearly marked by Herodotus and by the other authorities ; 
the immediate antecedents of the battle can be re-traced less clearly 
through the preceding night and day. Back from that point the 
intervals to be allowed for the previous action are less and less clear : 
to co-ordinate, or synchronize, the movements of the king's fleet and 
army, or either series with the movements and action of the Greek 
flee^ is not easy. Several indications, indeed, occur in the Herodotean 
text, of a diarial character ; but precise sequences, definite intervals, 
strict co-ordination, are wanting. How long was the Greek fleet at 
Salamis before the Persian army made its appearance in Attica, 
and invested the Akropolis ? How much time is to be allowed for 
the siege of the Akropolis ? What interval separated the arrival of 
the Persian king in Athens and the arrival of his fleet at Phaleron ? 
How many days, or hours, elapsed between the arrival of the king's 
fleet at Phaleron and the actual day of, or day before, the battle? 
Exactly how long did the king's fleet consume in the voyage from 
Artemision to Phaleron ? On the Persian side some precise statements 
are forthcoming upon these points ; especially in regard to the navy 
there is some show still of a diary, such as has already been recon- 
structed for Artemision. Thus six days apparently elapse between 
the return of the Persian murines from Thermopylai to Histiaia and 
the arrival of the Persian fleet at Phaleron. It is not, indeed, quite 
clear whether the days specified are all reckoned inclusively or ex- 
clusively ; but having regard to the actual events, and the magnitude 
of the movements in question, the days may reasonably be reckoned 
exclusively. According to this hypothesis, upon the 27th day of the 
journal, already projected for the synchronous movements of the 

» C]). 8. 64, 65, 83, and Api>eudix IX. § 9. 
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Persian forces from Therme,^ the king's fleet reached Phaleron, by no 
means an extravagant estimate in either direction. The army may 
have moved upon the 2 1st or 22nd through Thermopylai, or the 
movement of the Persian forces through Doris, Phokis, and Boiotia 
may really have begun a day or two sooner. Five or six days, 
indeed, seem none too much to allow for the advance of the 
king from Thermopylai to Athens. The arrival of the fleet at 
Phaleron was presumably timed to agree with the arrival of the 
army in Attica ; but in this case, as in the previous case, the Persian 
army is given a long start of the fleet, not merely because the fleet 
moves much more rapidly than the army, but also in order to 
enable the army to arrive and establish itself in the next position 
before the fleet advanced to its co-ordinate station. In ancient 
warfare, possession of a land-basis was doubly necessary for naval 
operations in presence of the enemy ; in the present case the 
Persian fleet only left Histiaia, or at least Chalkis, when assured that 
there would be no more fighting north of Kithairon, or even, perhaps, 
outside the Isthmos. If the session of the King's Council (in itself 
largely fictitious), or the resolve to give battle to the Greeks, is to be 
dated to the same day as the arrival of the Persian fleet at Phaleron, 
both might be placed the day but one before the battle, which is also 
the day of the capture of the Akropolis. The day after the capture 
of the Akropolis, that is the day before the naval battle, is somewhat 
fully reported. This was apparently the day on which the Greek 
exiles held a sacrifice on the Akropolis ; somewhat later Dikaios and 
Demaratos may conceivably have had their vision on the Thriasian 
plain. The king's army was on the move towards the Isthmos — or 
at least towards £leusis and Megara: the king's fleet was moving 
up from Phaleron to Salamis. A message, moreover, was received 
from Salamis at Persian headquarters, which apparently led to a 
further movement or development of the Persian fleet, occupying a 
great part of the night. Movements and events upon the Hellenic 
side have hitherto been left chronologically vague ; but at this point 
it is possible to co-ordinate within limits the action on both sides. 
On the day before the battle the Greeks had already fully determined 
to fight, and on this day, while still the coast was clear, sent to Aigina 
to invoke the Aiakidai. During the night of that day Aristeides 
apparently reported a fuller development of the Persian position, and 
the report was confirmed ere morning by the Tenian vessel, which 
deserted the Persian for the national side. On the previous day the 
Greeks were, of course, fully aware of the capture of the Akropolis, 
and of the arrival of the Persian fleet at Phaleron; and the two 
events, especially the former, may have reopened the question of 
remaining to do battle at Salamis, or retiring to the Isthmos ; but, 
if so, the decision was certainly again in favour of remaining. 

1 Cp. Appendix V. ^ 4, 6. 
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Perhaps only upon the previous day had Xerxes made his appearance 
in Attica; only then at least had the investment of the Akropolis 
begun. The precise marches of the king previously must be purely 
conjectural ; but, in view of the diary of the fleets and the approxi- 
mate co-ordination of the movements on sea and land, the foUowing 
table may be provisionally acceptable : — 

Twenty-second day : Xerxes at Abai. 
Twenty-third day : Xerxes at Eoroneia. 
Twenty-fourth day : Xerxes at Thebes. 
Twenty-fifth day : Xerxes at Tanagra : Fleet leaves Histiaia. 
Twenty-sixth day : Xerxes at Athens : Fleet under way. 
Twenty-seventh day : Fall of the Akropolis : Arrival of the Fleet. 
Twenty-eighth day : Day before the Battle (Bo^rom. 20). 
Twenty-ninth day : The Battle of Salamis. 

The Greek fleet had certainly evacuated its position ofif Euboia on 
the night of the 18th day in the reconstructed Diary, and had probably 
made all haste round Sounion. It will have arrived at Salamis on 
the 20 th, or at latest on the 2l8t, five or six days before the appearance 
of Xerxes in Attica. There is time for the measures, both political 
and material, to be taken for the evacuation of Attica, but not too 
much time, if Delphi has to be consulted, as no doubt Sparta, and if 
proposals have to be passed by the Athenian Council and Ekklesia 
before the material evacuation can take place. Perhaps the move- 
ments of the king's land and naval forces are unduly hurried and 
compressed in the above scheme: it may be taken as defining the 
least period that can reasonably be extracted from the records, con- 
formably to material conditions, for the series of movements in question. 
Some nicer points, touching day and night, or the precise chronometry, 
must be reserved, until the quality of the records have been further 
considered. 

Topographical, — The scene of the battle of Salamis is almost as 
well known, in its main outlines and landscape, as any such scene can 
be. From Cape Kolias to Eleusis the Attic coast is to-day substan- 
tially what it was on the day of battle in 480 B.C. Phaleron, 
Mounichia, Peiraieus, Aigaleos, all the places named by Herodotus, 
are easily identified. The island of Salamis itself, the island of 
Psyttaleia, are still much what they were 2500 years ago. Only 
in two or three particulars is there anything problematic in the pure 
topography, as presented by our authorities for the battle, (i.) The 
exact identification of Keos and Kynosoura has been much debated, 
but may now be regarded as definitely settled in favour of the long 
projecting spit forming the south wall of the Bay of Salamis.^ But 
this identification rather relieves the Herodotean text of a difficulty, 
than determines our theory of the tactics of the Persians on the 

' Cp. 8. 76 (i. p. 478). 
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occasion. The tongue of land in question must have been an im- 
portant factor in the battle, whether it can clearly be identified nomiruiHm 
in Herodotus or not. (ii.) Again, the exact site of the temple of 
Athene Skiras has been much discussed. If the site were certainly 
identifiable (by epigraphic or similar evidence), we might have to 
discard, or to rewrite, the anecdote of the Korinthians in which the 
site figiu^s. If the temple be placed on the coast of Salamis anywhere 
overlooking the bay of Eleusis, or the straits towards Megara — the 
further west the better — the anecdote may be well accommodated in 
a rational reconstruction of the movements during the battla (iii.) 
Even less turns upon the identification of the Herakleion (not 
mentioned by Herodotus) in connexion with the site of the throne 
of Xerxes, overlooking the battle-piece. That throne, placed anywhere 
on the slopes of Mount Aigaleos, looking south, will fit well enough 
into every proposed theory of the piece, (iv.) Psyttaleia is the only 
one of the smaller islands, between Salamis and the mainland, which 
actually figures by name in the recoixls. Its prominence may fairly 
be taken to signify that it was the only one which seriously entered 
into the actual tactics of the battle, (v.) The head of the mole, pro- 
jected and begun by Xerxes from the mainland to the island of 
Salamis, may have been directed, in the first instance, on to the islet 
of St. George, unless, indeed, it followed still more nearly the line of 
the modern Ferry (SE. of the islet). In any case no question, in 
regard to the naval battle, turns on this point ; though this location 
of the mole may be taken to confirm, or to square best with, the situa- 
tion of the Greek fleet in the bay of Salamis. 

Some quasi-topographical difiicidties do arise in connexion with 
the exact orientation of the battle-lines, and the exact movements of 
the fleets. These difficulties, so far as soluble, are to be solved by 
reference to the actual topographical facts, open to verification. If 
not thus soluble, they may be charged as errors upon our authorities, 
but need not be made the ground of belief in any substantive change 
of the landscape, or in any irrational and absurd conduct on the part 
of either combatant. The sequel of this argument may succeed in 
reconciling these apparent diflBculties with each other, and with the 
actual scene, without recourse to either of the hjrpothetical devices 
just indicated, and equally without any change or violence done to 
the received text. The exact position of particular vesseb at special 
moments in the battle cannot, of course, be very precisely determined ; 
but there is no insuperable difficulty in the way of reconciling the 
Herodotean and other traditions with the actual scene to-day ; and 
this landscape, or seascape, is itself one of the chief factors by which 
to determine the significance and interpretation of statements, the 
real meaning of which may not have been always fully present to the 
minds of our first reporters. 

Imperfection of the Record, — Far more serious difficulties are raised 
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by the incompleteness and incoherence, by the partiality and animus, 
displayed in the actual narrative, or series of anecdotes, into which 
the report made by Herodotus breaks up. Here are stories which 
betray such obvious prejudice as to be ipso facto inadmissible, at least 
in their primary form: such as the story of the conduct of the 
Korinthians, expressly discredited by Herodotus himself.^ Yet a 
certain sense, a reasonable deposit of acceptable matter, may be 
extracted even from this story. A good part of the anecdotes of 
Themistokles, here as elsewhere, are open to grave suspicion upon 
similar ground : such as the inspiration by Mnesiphilos,^ or the second 
mission of Sikinnos.^ Other matters are simply improbable, or in- 
credible, as they stand : such as the report of the council of war 
held by Xerxes,* and the advice given by Artemisia thereat^ For the 
most part, however, the stories are rather incoherent, inconsequent, 
or inadequate than obviously malevolent, or partial, or wilfully 
misleading. This incoherency has been already exemplified by 
reference to the asymptotic chronology ; it may be further illustrated 
by the problematical meetings and decisions of the Greek councils of 
war. How many such councils are conceived by Herodotus as held 
in succession ? A council is apparently sitting at Salamis in c. 49, 
before the arrival of the king, or the siege of the Akropolis. This 
council is debating the question whether to make a stand at Salamis 
against the king's fleet, or to retire on the Isthmos : the majority of 
those present favour the latter coursa This council is apparently 
still sitting, still discussing, a day or two later, when news of the fall 
of the Akropolis reaches Salamis. The king's fleet has not yet, at least 
in the pages of Herodotus, appeared at Phaleron. The council now 
decides to abandon Salamis for the Isthmos (c. 56). Themistokles 
returns in dejection to his ship, but is nerved and inspired by his 
mentor Mnesiphilos with a new (?) set of arguments, in favour of 
doing battle at Salamis. Themistokles appeals to Eurybiades : a 
fresh Synedrion is held : Themistokles makes use of the arguments of 
Mnesiphilos, and Eurybiades at least is convinced, and determines to 
remain. The inconsequence is here frappant. The advocates for 
remaining at Salamis must have used in the previous meeting just 
the arguments (by no means obscure or far-fetched) put into the 
mouth of Themistokles upon this second, or third, occasion. The 
decision now taken is in so far final that a Theoria is despatched to 
Aigina for the purpose of invoking the Aiakidai. And yet next day, 
upon the movement of the king's army and fleet, discontent breaks 
out afresh in the Greek laager at Salamis, and somehow an apparently 
popular and informal meeting {(rvkkoyos) grows, or dissolves, into a 
final meeting of the Strategoi^ at which the old question is being 
debated afresh, while Themistokles steals out, under cover of night, 
from the council-room, and despatches the trusty Sikinnos to betray 

1 8. 94. •-» 8. 67. ' 8. 110. * 8. 67. * 8. 68. 
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the intention of the Greeks to Xerxes, in hopes that the king will 
forthwith, by taking the appropriate manoeuvres, force the Greeks to 
an engagement there and then. Everything turns out as designed by 
Themistokles. While the council is still sitting, Aristeides arrives 
to report that retreat is now impossible — a report confirmed ere 
morning by the automolous Tenians. There is here plainly not time 
for the actions reported ; or the council keeps sitting a most uncon- 
scionable time, and that too in the absence of the chief advocate of 
the unpopular action, to which ex hypothesi the majority of the council 
of war is opposed. Other and external evidences and probabilities 
further discredit the Herodotean story. Thus the message, sent 
according to Herodotus on the lips of Sikinnos under cover of night, 
is sent in Aischylos apparently by day, and sent not for the purpose 
of outwitting and forcing the hands of the Greek commanders, but 
apparently with their full knowledge and approbation.^ Again, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Aristeides apparently makes his first appearance, 
since his ostrakism, in the Athenian forces on this very night before 
the battle, and one of the interviews de rhgle between him and 
Themistokles takes place, with a more than usually excellent moral. 
Some evidence and much probability support the view that Aristeides 
was at this very moment one of the Athenian Straiegai, and had 
returned to Athens from exile, weeks or even months earlier. Small 
wonder, after these antecedent incoherences and improbabilities, if 
the Herodotean account of the battle itself, as a tactical achievement, 
should be unsatisfactory and obscure ! But it by no means follows 
from the above observations that there was no justification in the 
actual course of events for the repeated councils, for the reported 
variation or reversal of plan, for the rdles ascribed to Themistokles, 
to Eurybiades, to Aristeides, perhaps even to Adeimantos. The arrival 
of the Greek fleet at Salamis, to find Attica unprotected by the 
Peloponnesian forces, created an unforeseen and unintended situation, 
in which the question of remaining at Salamis may well have been re- 
considered. The fall of the Akropolis, a few days later, created a fresh 
situation, even apart from the appearance, perhaps on the same day, 
of the Persian fleet round Sounion, in which the question of remaining 
at Salamis might very well have been again reopened. The aggressive 
movement of the king's fleet, and still more of the king's army, early 
on the day which proved to be the day before the battle, can hardly, 
indeed, have led to any serious debate on the previous question, 
already decided, perhaps twice, as above lecorded ; but it may have 
led to the despatch of a message from Themistokles, with or without 
the sanction of his colleagues, across the straits to the Persian king, 
who in consequence ordered a fresh movement, or development^ in 
the disposition of his fleet, the true and full significance of which 
cannot be discovered in the pages of Herodotus. It is, in short, 

^ Aisch. rers. 355 ff. 
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necessary, in reconstructing the tactical history of the battle of 
Salamis, to manipulate the narrative of Herodotus rather freely, in the 
light of the other authorities, especially his predecessor Aischylos, and 
in the light of the verifiable topography of the scene : the marvel 
finally emerging, that much which in the pages of Herodotus, taken 
by themselves, is incoherent and unintelligible, or even absurd, is 
seen to have a real relation to the probable course of actual events, 
and to admit of a satisfactory interpretation. 

§ 3. 7%« Ta4Uical Problem of the BaUle of iSaiamw.— Recent debate 
upon this subject has moved through three main positions, according 
as stress has been laid upon the testimony of Herodotus, upon the 
testimony of Aischylos, or upon the topographical argument In all 
cases, of course, reference has been made to the whole range of 
testimony and evidence, literary or material ; but considerable differ- 
ence has nevertheless resulted from the relative attention given to each 
witness respectively. The attempt to reconstruct the battle-piece mainly 
from Herodotus, of course in relation to the actual topography, but 
in complete predominance over Aischylos and the later testimonies, 
resulted in a certain conception of the action, which for long held the 
field as the orthodox or at least established theory of the battle. 
Such was the conception of Leake, Grote, and others. There is still -^ 
something to be said for it, at least from one point of view, as a scheme 
or theory of the ideal tactics, or of a part of the ideal tactics, pursued 
in the battle. The theory, however, was shattered by the growing 
appreciation of the superior authority of Aischylos, and of his report of 
certain tactical features in the engagement — an appreciation largely 
due in the first instance to the arguments of Blakesley. Blakesley "^ 
first pointed out that the conception of the actual engagement based 
by Leake upon Herodotus — of course not without regwl to the actual 
topography — was nevertheless irreconcilable with any theory of the 
battle that should do justice to the testimony of Aischylos. Of the 
alternatives thus presented neither was manifestly adequate, neither 
was preferable on its own merits. The discussion reached a further 
stage in Professor (Goodwin's hands, when the military or naval 
topography was put in the first place, as that tribunal to which all 
theories alike must bow, and all the authorities submit themselves, 
carrying, as it does, certain elementary necessities and conditions in 
respect to the tactical ordering of the battle. Thus, for example, the 
whole situation prescribes the conclusion that the Persian admirals 
must have designed or projected a movement to cut off" the retreat of 
the Greek fleet, through the bay of Eleusis and the Straits by Bou- 
doron, as they had previously attempted to do in the case of Artemision, 
although no such design or movement is clearly ascribed to them, or 
recorded for Salamis, either in Herodotus or in Aischylos. But, 
further, Professor Goodwin claims to have reconciled the chief 
contradiction between Herodotus and Aischylos, by a remarkable 
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interpretation of the former, and so, indeed, to confirm the theory 
which he has himself propounded. It will be convenient to state and 
discuss the three main theses of the authorities just named, with a 
view to determining how far they contribute to a final solution of the 
problem. 

I. Leakeys theory^ derived from Herodotus (especially cc. 76, 85), 
represents the battle lines, in the actual engagement, as based 
respectively the Persian upon the coast of Attica, within the Straits, 
the Greek upon the opposite shore, or bay, of Salamis. This theory 
involves the assumption that the Persian fleet had entered the Straits 
during the night preceding the battle, and occupied a position, in a 
long line or lines, backed by the Attic shore. The ensuing battle 
takes place mainly in the waters between Salamis and Aigaleos, the 
lines being oriented as lying due east and west Subsequently the 
Persian fleet, while escaping from the narrow waters out into the open 
bay, is compelled to do some fighting at the entrance to the Straits, 
and about the island of PsyttaJeia, by a sort of development of its 
first intention and position, in short, only when it has actually taken 
to flight. This theory, however, though endorsed by Grote, Rawlinson, 
and others, is quite inadmissible for the following reasons, (i.) It 
conflicts with the indications of Aischylos, who places the main battle 
at the entrance of the Straits, and as the Persian fleet is attempting to 
enter, not within the Straits, or in the bay of Salamis, or as the fleet 
is attempting to escape, (ii.) The theory is inconsistent with some 
points in Herodotus' own account, and ignores others. Thus it leaves 
the occupation of Psyttaleia by the Persians unaccounted for, and it 
ignores the report of Aristeides. The occupation of Psyttaleia, and 
the movement of Persian ships on the outside of the island of Salamis, 
stand in no clear relation to a battle fought out in the bay of Salamis. 
(iii.) Last and not least, the theory is in itself, and in relation to the 
narratives, tactically absurd. (1) If the lines of battle had been really 
oriented as on this supposition, the Persian fleet, when defeated, would 
have been driven back on the shore of Attica, under Mount Aigaleos, 
and not out through the Straits into the open sea. (2) Again, the 
theory assumes that the Persian admirals, drawn up in battle-array 
under Mount Aigaleos, allowed the Greek oarsmen and marines to 
embark in full view, undisturbed, and to advance to the attack, with- 
out attempting to anticipate or to disturb them. This assumption 
involves the Persians in a tactical error almost inconceivable. (3) 
Moreover, upon this theory, the Persians have fatigued themselves, by 
entering under cover of night the Straits, and taking up a position 
deliberately in confined waters, face to face with the Greek position, 
under circumstances which would give a great advantage to the 
Greeks, who have their night's rest undisturbed, and are to fight in 

^ Leake, Athens and the Demi, ii. Appendix. Cp. also the map in Grote. vol. if. 
(1872), p. 223. 
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narrow waters. The Persian admirals had made no such error off 
Euboia : are they to be saddled therewith at Salamis, in view of the 
weakness and conflict of the evidence, and of other possibilities of 
explaining the case ? 

IL Blakesle^s theory,^ derived from Aischylos, represents the battle 
lines as extending not parallel but at right angles to the shore of 
Attica, and conceives the conflict as taking place not in the bay of 
Salamis, but just inside the narrow entrance of the Straits. That 
Blakesley was right in his negation of Leake's theory, the previous 
argument has just shown ; that his main contention in regard to the 
point of contact is right, the testimony of Aischylos certainly demon- 
strates. Nevertheless his conception of the battle-array and tactical 
procedure is open to at least two decisive objections. In the first 
place, Blakesley's account of the Persian movements, antecedent to 
contact with the Greek fleet, is debilitated by his identification of 
Keos and Kynosoura with the island and the Marathon ian promontory, 
and further, by an indistinct apprehension of the necessity the Persian 
fleet would be under of passing from line to column formation in 
entering the Straits. The second objection to Blakesley's theory 
concerns the supposed position of the Greek line. Blakesley conceives 
the Hellenic fleet as drawn up in line across from Salamis to the Attic 
shore, so that its left wing rested upon the Attic shore. On that 
supposition the result of contact is doubly perplexing : for a column 
of ships under such circumstances woidd probably succeed in cutting 
through a line, and throw it into some confusion, and at least the 
first success would have rested with the Persians. Moreover, the Attic 
shore was in po^ession of the Persian forces: Xerxes was sitting 
somewhere on Mount Aigaleos to see the sport. The extreme left of 
the Greek line would thus have been exposed to great embarrassment, 
and probably have been thrown into confusion by Persian missiles 
directed from the land side. Blakesley's theory is quite unacceptable 
in these particulars : his merit is to have been the first to emphasize 
the importance of Aischylos as a witness, and to have shown grave 
cause to doubt the theory of Leake, based on Herodotus. 

IIL Professor Goodwin's theory^ is both an advance upon the preceding 
positions, and also to some extent a harmony, or resumption, of what 
is sound in them. It is based upon a more full and critical considera- 
tion of the topographical conditions than even Leake, prince of 
topographers though he was, had in this case achieved : it is based 
upon a fuller consideration of the literary traditions, not merely in 
the primary but also in the secondary sources, than had been accorded 
by the preceding theorists. On these lines Professor Goodwin's con- 
tribution to the argument is twofold. (1) In the first place, he has 

^ Blakesley, Herodotus : Excursus on recent disquisitions on the same theme, 
viii. 76, vol. iL (1864), 400 ff., a con- * ^qb Papers of the American School at 

tribution curiously overlooked even in Athens^ i. (1886), pp. 289 tf. 
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enlarged and elucidated the topographical and tactical objections to 
Leake's theory, and in particular, emphasized the objection to assuming 
that the Persian fleet was drawn up, in a line, or lines, under Mount 
Aigaleos, parallel to the Attic shore, in full view of Salamis, and yet 
allowed the Greeks to embark undisturbed, to form in battle-array, 
a mile ofif, and then to assume the offensive, at their own wilL (2) 
In the second place. Professor Goodwin has obviated a part of the 
a^^parent contradiction between Aischylos and Herodotus in regard 
to the tactical position of the Persian fleet by a suggestion which 
naturally occurred to one whose eyes were thoroughly familiar with 
the actual scene. The suggestion affects the interpretation of the 
phrases used by Herodotus to describe the orientation of the Persian 
lines. In the Herodotean account of the battle, and of the manosuvres 
preceding the battle, the expression "west wing" (rh wphs loTrcpiys 
tc€pas) is twice used (in c. 76, and in c 85) of a portion of the Persian 
fleet Leake and others naturally assumed that in these two places 
the same expression referred to one and the same wing, or end, of 
the Persian lines, that is, to the same lot, or division of ships. The 
chief merit of Professor Goodwin's critique is, to have shown that this 
interpretation is not inevitable, or even acceptable. The words may 
be referred in the first place to the one wing of the Persian fleets and 
in the second place to the other — ^manoeuvres having taken place in 
the meantime, which completely altered the disposition of the Persian 
vessels. To assume that Herodotus himself had clearly realized the 
position, or correctly conceived the manoeuvres, which he reports, is 
not necessary to this interpretation. Had he done so, the obscurity 
and dispute would hardly have arisen over the question. Herodotus 
himself has not a clear conception of the tactics in the case, but 
Goodwin's interpretation makes it possible to reconcile Herodotus, 
in this instance, with himself, with Aischylos, and with the topo- 
graphical conditions. This interpretation is therefore to be regarded 
as a permanent and luciferous contribution to the main argument 
Nevertheless the whole theory of the battle as expounded by Professor 
Goodwin is not equally acceptable. 

There are, in particular, five points wherein Professor Gk)odwin's 
conception of the battle may seem to require correction, or amendment; 
and these corrections must lead on, if accepted, to a revised conception 
of the whole proceedings antecedent to the actual engagement (1) 
To take the smallest point first : Professor Goodwin, rightly enougb^ 
makes the Persian fleet, upon the morning of the battle, enter ^e 
Straits in column ; but whether the column is a single file, or more, 
is a question not raised by him. The presumption seems to be that) 
in his conception, the column is a single file of ships. It will be shown 
hereafter that the column was in all probability formed of threes. ^ 
(2) A more serious point arises in regard to the tactical disposition of 
the Greek fleet, which Goodwin (like Blakesley) apparently conceives 
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as extending across the Straits, so as to bar the progress of the 
Persian column, and as resting its left upon the Attic shore. ^ This 
conception is open to the objections already urged : it exposes the 
Greek line to be cut in two by the advancing Persian column ; it 
exposes the left of the Greek line to the darts and arrows of the 
Persian force on land. Moreover, the exponents of this theory have 
not clearly stated, how and when the Greek vessels took up that 
position, face to face with the advancing Persian column. (3) Further, 
the theory supposes that the Persians were expecting to find the Greek 
fleet still in the bay of Salamis, and were intending themselves to 
form in line along the Attic coast, and then to deliver the attack : 
in other words, the battle was ultimately expected to adopt the lines 
upon which Leake conceived it actually to have taken place. But 
this assumed project is open to several specific objections. It leaves 
the occupation of Psyttaleia quite out of account, yet that occupation 
(Professor Goodwin supposes) is part of the developed plan of Xerxes. 
Psyttaleia could play no tactical r61e in an engagement within the 
Straits and the bay of Salamis itself. Moreover, this project ascribes 
to the Persians the assumption that they would be allowed to enter 
the Straits in column, and to reform in line, before the eyes of the 
Greek fleet in the bay of Salamis. But this assumption is no better 
than the assumption, which Professor Goodwin has censured in his 
predecessors, that the Persian fleet would have allowed the Greeks to 
embark, and to form at sea, while it was in a position to attack and 
prevent them. The Persians could not enter the Straits in column, 
believing the Greeks to be still in the bay of Salamis, and hoping to 
reform in line to attack them, or to resist an attack : such a move- 
ment and project would have been to court disaster with open eyes. 
The fact that the Persians entered the Straits is proof that they 
cannot have expected to find the Greek navy any longer in the bay 
of Salamis, unless, indeed, they were in possession of some knowledge, 
or assurance, that the Greek fleet was practically innocuous — a surmise 
which forms no part of Professor Goodwin's theory. (4) Professor 
Goodwin's theory hardly makes enough of the squadron detached to 
circumnavigate the island of Salamis, and block up the exit to the 
west: albeit his critique has associated this movement with the 
alteration, or development, in the tactics of the Persian fleet, brought 
about by the message from Themistokles to Xerxes. The circum- 
navigation of Salamis is plainly an essential part of the Persian plan : 
the occupation of Psyttaleia is also, perhaps, a significant act ; but the 
relation of these two acts to each other, and to the manoeuvre of the 
main Persian fleet, in entering the Straits, is not so plain. Nor is the 
exact relation between the movements of the Persian fleet and the 
message of Themistokles quite clearly established upon the theory 

* Dr. G. B. Grundy shares Goodwin's of the Greek fleet ; see his Oreat Persian 
(and Blakesley's) view of the orientation War (1901), p. 384, map and plans. 
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now considered. (5) Finally, Professor Goodwin has undertaken to 
harmonize the record of Herodotus with that of Aischylos, but the 
discrepancy and conflict between the two authorities extends further 
than his theory appears to recognize. The ingenious suggestion in 
regard to the interpretation of the phrase " western wing," in the two 
passages of Herodotus in which it occurs, may fairly be taken to 
reconcile the statements of Herodotus with the actual topography, 
and so with himself: but can any ingenuity completely reconcile 
Herodotus with Aischylos, or Aischylos with Herodotus? The 
differences between them extend to the time, the purport, and the 
effects of the message of Themistokles, and the two authorities present 
two completely different conceptions of the transactions of the day 
and night before the battle. In regard to the mere battle-piece itself, 
their accounts may be capable of harmony ; in regard to the events 
leading up to the battle, they cannot be harmonized in all particulars : 
one or other must be preferred as more probable in certain respects. 

§ 4. Difference bettoe^n Aischylos and Herodotus. — With Aischylos 
the date of the message, the purport and contents of the message, 
and the effects of the message, differ very considerably from the 
date, purport, and result of the message as reported by Herodotus. 
With Aischylos the message is the beginning and source of the 
whole mischief. It is sent off from the Greek camp and reaches 
the Persian king upon the day before the battle. Its purport is that 
the Greek fleet is about to make away, under cover of night, and 
scatter hither and thither, by various routes, and so avoid battle, 
or capture in Salamis. Its result is that the king issues orders to 
his navarchs, that when night arrives the bulk of the fleet, which is 
clearly not yet set in motion at all, is to move up and draw across the 
outlets and passages, by which the Greeks might attempt to escape, 
while other ships are to be posted round the island of Aias. These 
orders are carried out, after the fleet has taken its evening meal, 
and occupy the whole night. The Greek fleet, meanwhile, makes no 
attempt to escape. But on the next morning the Greek fleet advances 
to the attack, coming apparently out — of the bay, or of the Straits — 
to do battle. There are two slight hints in the Aischylean account to 
euggest that the Persians had entered, or were entering, the Straits. 
The word p€vfjui suggests a column -formation, which would be in- 
explicable except upon the supposition that the Persians were coming 
in, and the words ci^ aT€vi}^ in the immediate context, confirm the 
supposition. The notice of the exploit of Aristeides (of course not 
named) upon 'the little island-haunt of Pan' (Psyttaleia) forms a 
climax of the narrative somewhat isolated ; nor is the seat of Xerxes, 
though mentioned, so clearly located as to throw much light upon the 
Aischylean conception of the battle. Simple and compact as the narra- 
tive of Aischylos is, taken in itself, there are two or three points where it 
is obscure, or suggestive of further question : (a) in regard to the ships 
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posted round the isle of Aias, (b) in regard to the exact scene of the 
battle, (c) in regard to the silent process by which three <rro4xot become 
one paifm, and (d) in regard to the relation of the landing on Psyttaleia 
to the rest of the Persian plan. With Herodotus, on the other hand, 
the message of Themistokles is apparently sent off from the Greek 
camp after the order to do battle had been issued by Xerxes, and after 
certain manoeuvres had been already begun by the Persian fleet : in 
fact, night has apparently already fallen, when Sikinnos is despatched. 
The purport of the message again is substantially different to the 
report given by Aischylos : Sikinnos announces to Xerxes that not 
only flight but treachery is brewing in the Greek camp, and that if 
the Greeks are attacked, some of the forces will declare for the king, 
and turn upon their allies. The two elements in the message are 
indeed hardly consistent: flight provokes pursuit, treachery invites 
attack. The results are also different, in conformity with the differ- 
ence previously observed. With Aischylos the night movement is 
the first movement, and the only movement, of the Persian fleet ; its 
object is to prevent the Greeks escaping. The difference between the 
expectation of the Persians and the actual event is that, when the 
Greek fleet advances in the morning, it moves not in disorder, like a 
fugitive force, but in battle-array. With Herodotus the effect of the 
message received at night is to cause a further movement and develop- 
ment of the Persian forces and position as established the day before : 
this development in Herodotus comprises (1) the debarcation of a force 
on to Psyttaleia, (2) the movement of the western wing roimd Salamis, 
(3) the movement of the vessels off Keos and Kynosoura in a direction 
not clearly indicated, but in such a mode apparently as to block more 
effectually the water-way. When the accomplishment of these move- 
ments is reported by Aristeides to Themistokles, the latter is repre- 
sented as saying that they were his doing, and designed to compel the 
Greeks, against their will, to do battle. On the morrow, however, the 
Greeks go into action in the prose of Herodotus as cheerfully as in the 
verses of Aischylos himself. Undeniably there is a substantial differ- 
ence between the two reports : a complete harmony is far to seek. The 
greater discrepancy concerns not so much, or at least not so clearly, 
the actual battle, as the events and actions of the previous night and 
day. If the representation given by Aischylos of the date, purport^ 
and effects of the message received by Xerxes from the Greek camp 
be correct, then not merely must the council and interviews during 
the night, as described by Herodotus, in any case suspicious enough, 
be purely fictitious, but the account of the movements of the Persian 
fleet on the previous day must be erroneous. Those movements 
display a determination to do battle, as previously recorded, in the 
Herodotean story, which was itself only brought about, according to 
Aischylos, by the message in question. But, suspicious as many of 
the details in the Herodotean story may be — notably the whole account 
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of the council at night, and the interview between Themistokles and 
Aristeides — we cannot simply cancel the first movements of the Persian 
fleet, recorded by Herodotus, or resolve them into a duplication, or 
anticipation of the movement later and more elaborately described, in 
favour of the Aischylean relation, for the reason already indicated 
that the story in Aischylos, simple and compact as it is, contains hints 
or suggestions that go far beyond its express tenor, and imply that a 
good deal has been omitted in the dramatic recital. For the supple- 
ment we must look in the main to Herodotus, and we may hope to 
reconcile, so far as a reconciliation is possible, our two main authorities, 
only by a more circuitous method, and by a somewhat elaborate 
critique. Herodotus must, indeed, be reconciled with himself, before 
he can be reconciled with Aischylos. 

§ 5. The tactical problems, underlying the story of Salamis, do not 
appear in themselves obsciu-e, or difficult to appreciate, in view of the 
topographical and material data. Both sides were willing, and even 
anxious, to do battle, each, of course, upon its own terms. The object 
of the Persians must have been to get the Greek fleet out into the 
open waters, and there to engage it. The object of the Greeks, 
demonstrated by express tradition and actual results, was to get the 
Persian fleet into the Straits, and there to attack it. Any and every 
theory of the steps, by which the actual engagement was brought 
about and the victory achieved, must accept and interpret the main 
elements, or factors, in the traditional deposit, at least as stated in 
their essential terms. Six such factors may be at once disengaged, 
as follows : — (1) The decision of the king to do battle at sea. (2) 
The despatch of a squadron with orders to circumnavigate Salamis. 
(3) The occupation of Psyttaleia by the Persians. (4) The movements 
of the main portion of the Persian fleet. (5) The message of 
Themistokles. (6) The Greek tactics, and the actual engagement 
Under these six heads, which are each and all essential factors in the 
Greek traditions and in the military situation and result, the whole 
problem of the battle may be resumed — the action of the land-forces 
being treated as supplementary to the naval engagement, and pre- 
liminary to the retirement of Xerxes. The precise chronological 
sequence of the six items enumerated is in part open to discussion. 
Some liberty may be allowed in respect to the minor chronology, and 
even the causality, of a story, not completely nor coherently given 
in any one single authority. It is obviously more probable that exact 
movements of the Persian fleet are correctly recorded than that they 
are quite correctly timed, or quite correctly accounted for, in any of 
the authorities.^ With this liberty granted, we may hope to resolve 
the sixfold problem. 

* Dr. G. B. Grundy in The Great under this head. I cannot think, how- 
Persian War (1901), pp. 373 ff., con- ever, that Hdt agrees witli Aiaohyloi 
tributes some important observations in timing the message of Themistokles 
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(1) The dedsion of Xerxes to do baUle vnih the Greeks at sea. — (a) 
This decision is represented by Herodotus as anterior to and inde- 
pendent of the message received from Themistokles, and as taken by 
Xerxes in a council of war held at Phaleron, after the arrival of his 
fleet. Aischylos cannot be said to contradict Herodotus upon this 
point, but he certainly ignores it. The point is, however, of importance 
in regard to the reconstruction of the antecedents of the battle, in- 
cluding the movements of the Persian fleet, and other acts. If the 
king had decided to attack the Greeks in Salamis, a part at least of 
the movements during the day and night preceding the battle may 
be ascribed to this decision, and not to any resolution taken in con- 
sequence of the message from Themistokles, whatever the precise 
point of time at which that message was received in the Persian 
camp. The fact of such a decision is independent of the highly 
questionable details and circumstances with which Herodotus has 
invested the story of the king's council. The recorded decision is 
infinitely more probable than the reported circumstances and details, 
and would of course have been known to Oreeks serving on the King's 
side. Was not some such decision, indeed, inevitable 1 The Persians 
were the invaders and the attacking party : their army had been com- 
pletely successful so far: the destruction of the Greek fleet was a 
matter of the highest importance. That fleet was known to be cooped 
up in the narrow waters, or on the strand, of the bay of Salamis : a 
resolution to get at it by one means or other appears most natural. 
The record is incidentally confirmed by some secondary items, such 
as the movement of the Persian land-forces towards the Peloponnesos, 
the erection of a throne for Xerxes somewhere on the slopes of Mount 
Aigaleos, the accordance between a decision to do battle and some of 
the further movements presently reported. The decision to do battle 
is, therefore, to be accepted as historical, independently of any motive 
supplied by the message received from Themistokles. 

(6) If the King decided to give battle by sea, he must have resolved 
on attacking the Greek fleet, by one means or another : he could not 
be expecting that the Greeks of their own accord should come out 
of their sheltered station, and attack in the open a force in numbers, if 
not in actual equipment and material, vastly superior to their own. 
The problem from the Persian point of view must have been to drive, 
or to draw, the Greek fleet into the more open waters, either east or 
west of the actual harbour then occupied by them. To use the land- 
forces in support of the naval arm would have been in accordance 
with the conduct of the campaign, as laid down and hitherto pursued 
upon the Persian side. In the given situation the Persian plan must 
have aimed at getting the Greek navy out of the Straits in the one 
direction or in the other ; or else, at advancing upon it, simultaneously, 

to "the late afternoon" (op. c p. 377). despatched after nightfall, according to 
Hdt 8. 70 ahows that the meeaage was the htatorian'a conception. 
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from both sides, and so completely hemming it in. To effect either 
such purpose the first condition obviously was to detach a considerable 
squadron, and send it round in order to approach the Greek position 
from the side of Megara and Eleusis. The bay of Salamis might 
have been entered with less danger from the west, or north-west end 
of the Straits, than from the east, or south-east. There was a prospect 
of driving the Greek fleet out to sea from the north-west to the east ; 
but in any case there would obviously be a risk in assaulting the 
Greek position from one side alone, as the attack must in that case 
expose itself for a time to an assault enflanc. The problem of forcing 
a battle, under the circumstances, was obviously no easy one to solve. 
(2) The despatch of ships to circumnavigate Scdands, — This movement 
is obviously one of the highest importance for the tactics of the com- 
ing battle, yet it is not clearly recorded by any writer before Ephoroe 
{apud Diodorum).^ Its identification with the stationing of vessels 'all 
round the island of Aias,' as reported by the Persian messenger in 
Aischylos, is to be rejected for two reasons. In the first place, the 
language of Aischylos describes a perfectly comprehensible manoeuvre 
of an entirely different character, and with an obviously different 
tactical purpose. In the second place, the report made by Aristeides 
to Themistokles {apud Herodotum) may be understood to refer to this 
manoeuvre, rather than to the circumnavigation. Herodotus has been 
taken to report the circumnavigation of Salamis in another passage, 
describing the movement of the 'west' wing of the Persian fleet, though 
obscurely, after nightfall, as one of the results of the message of 
Themistokles. The movement to the west round Salamis, into the 
Megarian or Eleusinian channel, may have been undertaken, or 
developed, after nightfall, and even after the reception of the message 
of Themistokles in the Persian camp ; but it can hardly have been a 
direct or special result of that message. The despatch of a squadron 
to close, or to pierce, the Eleusinian channel must have been part of 
the original Persian plan of attack on the Greeks at Salamis. It was 
an obvious device, previously employed on a larger scale, off Euboia : 
to have omitted it would have been to have left open a retreat for the 
Greek fleet westwards — an incredible omission under the circumstances. 
The ultimate purpose of the movement may have been to co-operate in 
drawing, or driving, the Greek fleet out of the bay of Salamis. The 
Egyptian squadron may have moved westwards after nightfall, in the 
hope of escaping detection by the Greeks ; but the westward move- 

^ Cp. Appendix I. § 18 supra. I can- tachmeuts as they went ; but this 

not share the view that Aischylos Pera, manoeuvre is very different from a wtpL- 

368 (AXXas hk k6k\(^ vrjcop AfewTos W/nf ) rXoui. If a verb (W/i^ai) is to be under- 

clearly refers to the circumnavi^tion of stood out of rd^au, the neriplut can 

the island : the verb is ri^fu. In order hardly be said to be clearly indicated, 

that ships should be posted, or stationed, That the periplus in Ephoros is simply 

round the island, ships would have to an inference, or development, from thii 

row round into position, dropping de- line in Aischylos, were a disputable theiii* 
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ment of a portion of the fleet for the purpose of circumnavigating the 
island is an integral element in any plan conceivable for attacking the 
Greek fleet in the waters between the island of Salamis and the main- 
land. The hour at which this movement was developed may have led 
Herodotus, or his sources, to regard it as a result of the message of |/ 
Themistokles. 

(3) The occupation of Psyttaleia by the Persians may for similar 
reasons be regarded as misconceived, if not misdated, in the pages of 
Herodotus. As the Persian fleet entered the Straits next morning 
evidently in the expectation that any fighting, which might have to 
be done, would take place far west of Psyttaleia, the occupation of 
Psyttaleia stands in no apparent relation to the final advance of the 
Persian fleet. The occupation of Psyttaleia relates itself naturally to 
operations, the scene of which was to be laid immediately outside the 
Straits of Salamis, and to the east. It can be harmonized with the 
despatch of a squadron to circumnavigate Salamis, and with the move- 
ment of the main fleet up to the very mouth, or inlet into the bay of 
Salamis, but not so easily, if at all, with operations which were to take 
place within, or beyond the Straits, or bay of Salamis. Thus the 
occupation of Psyttaleia, even if correctly chronologized by Herodotus, 
a moment later than the reception of the message from Themistokles 
in the Persian camp, is not, on that account, to be reckoned among 
the results of that message. It belongs rather to the original Persian 
plan of operations, which was altered or modified ex hypothesi in con- 
sequence of the reception of that message. 

The occupation of Psyttaleia appears in Aischylos late and in- 
cidentally, and without any clear organic relation to the Persian 
movements, which are by him referred only to the message of 
Themistokles : an omission easy to explain, if the occupation belonged 
to a previous plan of operations, develop^ and superseded after the 
reception of the message, the point at which Aischylos takes up the 
story. But the record in Aischylos suggests another possibility. 
Aischylos merely records, as an appendix to the actual battle, the 
exploit of Aristeides on Psyttaleia; in Herodotus too that exploit 
appears as an afterthought. Was the occupation of Psyttaleia an 
original part of the Persian plans ? Was the island only occupied in 
the coiu:^e of the battle, in order to afford protection to Persian ships 
and men, as they backed out of the Straits, or struggled for life in 
the sea ? Herodotus may have antedated the occupation of the island, 
and so brought it into artificial connexion with the original plan. 

(4) Movements of the main portion of the Persian fleet. — (a) If the 
occupation of Psyttaleia was part of the first Persian plan, that move- 
ment of the Persian fleet, after nightfall, by which the water-passages, 
either side Psyttaleia, were blocked with Persian vessels, could hardly 
be ascribed wholly to the second plan. This movement appears to 
relate itself to the occupation of Psyttaleia, and both together might 
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have had no further purpose than to prevent the escape of the Greeks 
from Salamis into the open waters towards Aigina. The movement in 
itself, though an advance, is not necessarily an offensive movement^ nor 
does it bring the Persian fleet within striking distance of the Greek. 
Had the Persians been expecting the Greeks to escape, or to attack 
them, this movement might have been made, with a view to bar the 
exits, and to secure some co-operation between the land-force, which 
had disembarked on Psyttaleia, and the naval line. But the move- 
ment of the ships up to this point does not in itself involve any further 
movement, much less actual entry into the Straits : it is quite con- 
sistent with a struggle, the scene of which was to be laid outside. 
This forward movement, still outside the Straits, supersedes and 
develops, according to Herodotus, movements of the fleet, which had 
occupied the whole, or the greater part of the preceding day. What 
could the objects of such movements have been ? Did the Persians 
really expect, merely by cruising about in the open, to lure or to 
attract the Greeks out of the narrow waters into the bay *? Or could 
the previous movements have been anything more than the necessary 
preliminaries, on the part of a huge fleet, for advancing to the outlet 
of the Salaminian Straits, and there, under cover of night, closing the 
exits, and preparing to withstand the onset of the Greek fleet, should 
it be drawn, or should it be driven, to essay a sortie on the ensuing 
day 1 But if the Persian fleet was already on the move, before the 
reception of the message of Themistokles, the king must already have 
had a plan of attack. 

(b) The forward movement of the Persian fleet into the Straits of 
Salamis upon the morning of the battle is a further advance, impIieB 
an active offensive, and develops the attack. But it is, under the 
circumstances, so obvious and colossal a blunder as to call for some 
adequate explanation. Its inevitable result was to expose the Persian 
fleet, necessarily advancing now in column, to a flank attack from the 
Greek line, which easily cut off the head of the advancing column, 
and threw the remainder, outside the Straits, and imperfectly informed 
of what was taking place within, into desperate confusion. The 
advance of the Persian column into the Straits can hardly be explained, 
except on one or other of two suppositions. Either the admirals were 
satisfied that the Greeks had evacuated the bay of Salamis and were 
in full retreat, past Eleusis and the narrow Megarian channel (where 
the Egyptian squadron was coming to meet them) — in which case the 
movement of the Persian column was primarily a pursuit of the flying 
foe — or else the Persian admirals had reason to believe that the Greek 
fleet, though still at Salamis, was in no humour or condition to advanee 
to the attack, as advance it actually did. The latter hypothesis ib 
apparently favoured by Aischylos, who records the astoniishment of 
the Persians on finding themselves attacked. But the bay and shore 
of Salamis was full in view of the opposite coast With the wfaok 
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Attic shore in possession of the Persians, surely they must have been 
aware that the Oreek fleet was still in the bay of Salamis, and cannot 
have supposed themselves advancing simply to pursue a flying foe. 
An explanation remains, therefore, to be discovered for the apparently 
infatuated venture of the Persian fleet, in exposing itself to a flank 
attack in the narrow waters between Salamis and the mainland, when 
the alternative apparently was to sustain the onset of the Greek vessels 
in conditions much more favourable to itself. The explanation can 
only be supplied by the message of Themistokles. 

(5) The inessage of Themistokles is the most highly problematic of 
all the antecedents of the battle, both in its circumstances, its import 
or contents, and its exact effect upon the action of the Persians. The 
conflict of evidence and of conception, between Aischylos and Herodotus, 
here involves contradictory or alternative accounts of the immediate 
antecedents and rationale of the battle. According to Aischylos a 
message is sent from the Greek camp to the Persian, during the day- 
time, to report the projected escape of the Greek fleet from Salamis. 
The measures and movements of the Persians are all occasioned by 
this message, but are not inaugurated, or begun, until nightfall. There 
is no hint that this message was a trick played ofl* upon the Greeks by 
one of their number: it is a ruse practised on the Persians alone. 
The deception lies in leading the Persians to expect that the Greeks 
were about to take to flight; whereas the Greeks, in reality, were 
thirsting for the fray ; and, to the astonishment of the Persians, 
advance in the morning's lights obviously fully prepared to do battle. 
This account of the message and its effects is not merely contradicted 
hy Herodotus, but is in itself unsatisfactory, and leaves various items, 
even in the context, or in the admitted facts, inexplicable. It does 
not explain the actual movement of the Persians into the Straits in 
the morning — a movement which is incidentally indicated or admitted 
in the context ; it does not account for the occupation of Psyttaleia ; 
it leaves the despatch of the squadron round Salamis altogether un- 
noticed. The whole story in Aischylos appears, at least in the light 
of other traditions, as over-favourable to the Greeks, especially in 
regard to the antecedents of the battle ; and also fails adequately to 
account for the fatal movement of the Persians into the narrow waters : 
for why, so far as Aischylos goes, did not the Persians await the 
expected flight of the Greek ships from Salamis, or at least take care 
to verify the fact, that it had already taken place during the night 1 

The facts as presented in Herodotus are widely diffierent. Xerxes 
has resolved on battle, and issued orders in accordance with that resolu- 
tion. Movements have already been in progress to that end, the day 
through, albeit the expectation or design of the Persian operations 
is not revealed. Then, during the ensuing night, the message of 
Themistokles reaches the Persian camp, and leads to fresh movements, 
culminating in a decisive action. The contents and effiect of this 
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message, as reported by Herodotus, are far from satisfactory, or 
convincing, and, indeed, ill accord with the facts as presented by him 
hitherto. The message of Themistokles, reported by Herodotus, 
exhibits two hardly consistent parts. On the one hand, the intention 
of the Greeks, to abscond from Salamis and avoid battle, is reported ; 
on the other hand, Themistokles promises that, if the Greeks are 
attacked, the Athenians will turn against their allies and make common 
cause with the king. This pledge is to be found in the message only 
as reported by Herodotus : it constitutes a most startling addition to 
the contents as reported by Aischylos, and indeed by all the other 
authorities. The two elements of the message do not seem to invite 
quite the same kind of action on the king's part The projected escape 
of the Greeks from Salamis would suggest the blocking of the channels 
at both ends of the Straits, between the island and the mainland. The 
promised medism of the Athenians would be an inducement to attack 
the Greek fleet at close quarters, and even to venture upon a somewhat 
risky movement in so doing, as was indeed shown in the sequel. But 
what could have been the object or design of the movements of the 
Persian fleet, during the previous day, unless they aimed at intercepting 
the escape of the Greek fleet, of cooping it up in Salamis, with a view 
to its ultimate capture, or siurender, with or without an actual battle t 
In another important respect the ruse of Themistokles differs in 
the reports of Aischylos on the one hand, and of Herodotus and his 
followers on the other. With Aischylos the ruse is practised solely 
upon the Persians, and apparently with the full consent, or approval, 
of all concerned on the Greek side. With Herodotus, and others, 
the ruse is practised upon the Greeks by Themistokles with a view 
to forcing their hand, and compelling them to remain and fight 
against their will. This representation does not very well accord 
with the readiness and courage of the Greek mariners, on the follow- 
ing morning, to embark and to advance against the Persian ships; 
but, if conscience makes cowards, manifest danger may make heroes 
of unpromising material. Once the Greek position at Salamis was 
surrounded, or both exits from the Straits, east and west, effectively 
blocked, the Greeks were bound either to surrender, or to attem]^ 
to fight their way out to the open sea, and so make good their escape 
— a hopeless undertaking by the Megarian channel if blocked, as it 
might easily have been, even by a small squadron, unless indeed the 
Greeks had already secured command of it; and an almost equally 
forlorn hope, in face of the vastly superior numbers of the Persian 
fleet, through the channels either side Psyttaleia. If the Persians 
have already determined upon action, and been in motion half a day, 
or more, with a view to action, what action was in view, unless this 
very one of barring the exits, and so compelling the Gk'eekB to 
surrender, or to fight 1 What need for a message to Xerxes, that 
the Greeks were contemplating flight, at a time when the Penians 
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have already been manoeuvring to prevent such flight 9 How could 
such a belated message have been a ruse practised upon the Greeks, 
to compel them to remain and fight, when the king's fleet had been 
already manoeuvring, and was all on the water, under orders to carry 
out that very same design 1 But the promise of Athenian co-operation 
gives a very diflerent complexion to the message. Such a promise 
might induce the Persians prematurely to enter the Straits, counting 
upon the co-operation of the Athenian navy in the action that might 
then ensue. Otherwise, the obvious wisdom of the Persians was to 
block the Greeks up in Salamis, and to await their inevitable attempt 
to break out. As a matter of fact, the battle opened in the Straits. 
The point of contact wajs determined by the entrance of the Persian 
fleet in the morning. That movement appears to have been brought 
about by the message of Themistokles. An assurance that the Greeks 
were going to run away under cover of night, or even that the Greek 
fleet had actually under cover of night moved out of the bay of 
Salamis into that of Eleusis, and so through the Straits of Megara 
{ex hypothesi blockaded by the Egyptian squadron), could hardly in 
itself have been sufficient to induce the Persian fleet to enter the 
Straits of Salamis. From the Attic shore, from Mount Aigaleos, in the 
early morning, could it not be seen whether the Greek ships were 
still in the bay of Salamis, afloat or ashore, or whether they had rowed 
ofl*, during the night, in the direction of Eleusis and Megara ? Can 
the Persians have entered the Straits at daybreak, believing that the 
Greek fleet had already abandoned Salamis, and that they were simply 
pursuing a fugitive foe? Or would the Persian column have been 
sent forward, to expose itself to an attack in flank, unless the Persian 
admirals, or the king himself, had been convinced that they could 
count upon a diversion, a division, in the Greek navy itself in their 
favour, assurances of which had been conveyed to them, according to 
Herodotus, in the message received during the preceding night from 
Themistokles ? 

A complete harmony between Aischylos and Herodotus cannot be 
eflected, but the harshness of the antithesis between them, in regard 
to the message of Themistokles, might be mitigated by the rather 
desperate supposition that there were, in fact, more messages than 
one passing between the Greek and the Persian headquarters. A 
message may have reached the king, on the day before the battle (as 
recorded by Aischylos), to the efl*ect that the Greeks were intending 
to retreat, under cover of night, to the Isthmos. That some such 
suspicion, or conviction, was in any case implanted in his mind, the 
subsequent operations of the Persian fleet prove ; for they are directed 
so as to prevent any such movement on the part of the Greeks. But 
that conviction by no means involved a direct attack upon the Greek 
fleet in the bay of Salamis : it was enough for the king to keep the 
passages and channel blocked (perhaps by relays of squadrons), and 
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to await the ineyitable attempt of the Greeks to break out. The 
further resolve, to enter the Straits in the morning, marks a develop- 
ment of the former plan, and presupposes some special occasion. Sudi 
occasion may be found in the reception, during the night, of an 
assurance that^ if the Greeks were attacked, the best part of them 
would turn their arms against their allies, and declare for the king. 
There is here, at least in conjunction with other considerations, such 
as the impatience of the victor, the difficulty of keeping the sUps in 
large numbers continuously /at sea, and so forth, an adequate explana- 
tion of what must otherwise appear the unbounded folly of the 
Persians in ordering an advance into the Straits. Their cause of 
wonder then was, not that the Greeks advanced in battle-array, 
instead of attempting to fly, but that both wings of the Greek fleet 
advanced with equal ardour and loyalty, and that the promised 
defection remained a promise, which had lured them into a tactical 
disaster. 

Is it worth while to effect this partial harmony between Herodotus 
and Aischylos, at the expense of duplicating the messages of Themi- 
stokles, before the battle of Salamis, and in view of the differences 
remaining still unadjusted between them 1 Herodotus will still require 
of us not merely the determination of Xerxes to do battle, but the 
actual manoeuvres recorded of the Persian fleet on the day before the 
actual fight We should also be involved in the paradoxical con- 
clusion that) of the two messages, one was sent without and the other 
with the consent of the Greek commanders, the one being the news 
of their projected flight, which produced the movements to prevent 
their escape ; the other being the promise of Athenian medism, which 
encouraged the Persians to assume the offensive, and actually to enter 
the Straits. Why not be content to suppose that there was but one 
message, the one sent by night, which deceived the Persians to their 
fatal error 1 The suspicion that the Greeks might bolt from Salamis, 
the manoeuvres intended to prevent that flight, and to compel them 
to do battle, on terms favourable to the Persian, do not appear far- 
fetched, or beyond the compass of Persian strategy : there is the 
express testimony of Herodotus in their favour, and they reproduce, 
on a somewhat diminished scale, the operations off Euboia. The 
narrative of Aischylos, on the other hand, though that of an eye- 
witness, is not a military or even an historical report : the action has 
been dramatized, that is, reduced to its barest terms, for recital on 
the stage. No clear hint of any change or development in the Persian 
attack is given ; the most important feature in the whole action, the 
advance of the Persian fleet into the Straits, is not described, bat 
merely implied. The priority of Aischylos here counts for little 
against his poetical and patriotic bias; and the obscuration of the 
actual services of Themistokles in the Athenian poet's report may 
not have been acddentaL 
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Herodotus, on the other hand, cannot be fully followed in his 
representation of the message of Themistokles as a ruse played off 
upon the Greeks, to compel them to stand and fight. The circum- 
navigation of Salamis, the blocking of the channels, might have that 
effect ; but these measures belong to the first plan of the Persians, 
and were independent of the message of Themistokles. The message 
of Themistokles induces the Persians to assume the offensive with 
fatal effect to themselves, just because the Greeks were prepared and 
resolved to do battle, and even to advance to the attack, before the 
Persian fleet had time to form out of column into line. The notion ^ 
that Themistokles tricked the Greeks into fighting, when they would 
fain have fled, seems to belong to the legendary order of ideas, which 
delighted to represent Themistokles as the incarnation of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulousness. In Diodoros (Ephoros) a distinction 
is suggested between the general mass of Greeks on the fleet and the 
commanders: a similar distinction is suggested, in a confused way, 
by Herodotus when the vague (rvkXoyos crystallizes into the formal 
crvvcSptov, during the session of which the message is sent The 
Admirals may well have known more than the Marines. Yet we may 
fairly hesitate, with Herodotus, to believe that Themistokles in this 
matter took any one into his confidence. His message was intended 
to induce the Persians to enter the Straits next morning, and it turned 
out successfully ; but if it consisted in, or contained, a promise that in 
the event of a Persian attack the Athenians would desert the Greek 
side and declare for the king, the matter was almost too risky for any i/ 
disclosures. Could such a message have been debated at the council, 
or confided even to the Navarch, without exciting a suspicion that 
the Athenians were, indeed, meditating surrender? Themistokles 
may have kept his own counsel ; but this discretion falls far short of 
a trick played on the Greeks, nor was it devised in order to force 
them to battle, but in order to induce the Persians to assume the 
offensive. Possibly the Greeks had actually resolved to attempt to 
break out through the Persian blockade, and on seeing the Persians 
enter the Straits next morning, felt that the gods had delivered the 
enemy into their hands. The message of Themistokles was a purely 
military stratagem, even if he alone in the Greek camp at that time 
possessed the secret. 

(6) The Greek tactics. — ^An interesting feature in the battle of 
Salamis appears to be that both combatants were acting, at the 
moment of contact, on the offensive. The explanation of this fact is 
not far to seek. The Persians were entering the Straits in column- ^ 
formation, induced to this movement, involving a change of plan, by 
the message of Themistokles, when the Greeks advanced in line, out 
of the bay of Salamis, and fell upon the side of the advancing column. ^ 
The manoeuvre, by which the Persian fleet had been formed, or 
partially formed^ into column, is abo easily recoverable. On the 
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previous day, in execution of the original plan, the Persian fleet had 
been drawn up in three lines, extending from the neighbourhood of 
the Peiraieus across the open sea towards Salamis. It was there in a 
position to receive the Greeks, should they attempt to break away 
into the open sea southwards; and even the forward movement, 
closing the water-ways between Salamis, Psyttaleia, and the mainland, 
together with the occupation of Psyttaleia, may have belonged, like 
the despatch of the Egyptian squadron round the island, or the order 
for that movement, to the original plan of operations. The new 
development, under which the Straits were entered the next morning, 
must, indeed, have been contemplated from the firet; for, had the 
Greek navy actually evacuated the bay of Salamis, and made past 
Eleusis, in the hope of escaping by the western channel, the main body 
of the Persian fleet would no doubt have entered the Straits, for the 
purpose of pursuit, in the very order actually observed on entering for 
the purpose of doing battle. The manoeuvre by which the movement 
was to be carried out is self-evident. The right or eastern (NK) wing, 
towards the Peiraieus, or the Attic shore, wheeled to the right and 
entered the Straits between Psyttaleia and the mainland, as head of 
the column, the three lines of Persian ships, as they had been the day 
before, and all night long, becoming three files. They had penetrated 
some distance into the Straits before realizing that the Greek fleet, far 
from being divided in counsels or loyalty, was advancing, an unbroken 
line, out of the bay of Siilamis, with the apparent intention of attack- 
ing them. How long the Persian leaders may have cherished the hope 
of a split among the Greek contingents, and a defection or declaration 
for the king, there is no knowing: long enough, at any rate, to 
enhance the disappointment and confusion caused by their error. 

The ruse of Themistokles was crowned with complete success. He 
had contrived that the engagement should take place in the Straits, 
the narrow waters, favourable to the Greeks. But not merely that. 
The tactical position was all to the advantage of the Greeks : they 
had but to advance and fall upon the side of the triple column to 
throw it, inevitably, into confusion. These were the same tactics 
which they had hoped to employ off* Euboia, at least if the Persians 
attempted to force their way down the channel of Oreos ; these were 
the tactics which the Athenians had used with success at Marathon ; 
these tactics, equally applicable to a sea-fight, secured an equal success 
on the present occasion. The Greek right natiu^lly reached the 
enemy first, and first became engaged ; the head of the Persian column 
must have been cut off"; the Athenians seem to have accounted for it 
The Persians had been taken by surprise : the vessels, perhaps contain- 
ing the chief admiral, were still outside the Straits, pressing forward 
in ignorance of the situation within. The attempt of those within to 
back out must have thrown the whole column into confusion. After 
a while Greek vessels began to emerge from the Straits into the open 
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water, and fell upon the disorganized Persian fleet. The conflict 
resolves itself more and more into a series of individual engagements, 
in which the ** barbarians,'' disorganized and distraught by the complete 
failure of their plans and dispositions, are put more and more at a 
disadvantage. The celebrated exploit of Aristeides marks the sequel 
rather than the climax of the Greek victory : the Persian fleet is in 
retreat to Phaleron, or further. Meanwhile, nothing has been heard 
of the squadron that should have rounded Salamis : the Korinthians, 
and perhaps some other of the Greek contingents, might have been 
able to account for it The movement of the Korinthians, which 
Athenian malignity afterwards represented as an ignominious retreat, 
may be explained as a tactical disposition to meet the onset of the 
Egyptian squadron, of whose movements the Greeks at Salamis cannot 
have remained ignorant. Whether the Korinthians encoimtered 
at the southern entrance to the bay of Eleusis, where perhaps is 
to be placed the temple of Athene Skiras,^ the full onset of the 
Egyptian vessels may well be doubted : such an encounter could 
hardly have failed to leave a deeper impression upon the traditions 
of the fight. 

§ 6. (a) The theory thus formulated, in regard to the main tactical 
aspects of the battle, and of the manoeuvres on the preceding day, 
appears to embrace and account for the six elements in tradition as 
above enumerated. There is no pretence that the main authorities 
themselves have any conscious grip on the problem, as a whole. 
Aischylos, the earliest, says nothing of the squadron sent to circum- 
navigate Salamis, to take the Greeks in flank, or rear, or to bar their 
retreat. Herodotus says something which may be interpreted as 
referring to that squadron and its movement, but need not necessarily 
be so interpreted. In any case this squadron, its movement, and 
operation, though an essential element in the larger tactics of the case, 
was not visible within the landscape of the battle-field. Other move- 
ments of the Persians, the occupation of Psyttaleia, the message of 
Themistokles and its eflects, the actual point of first contact^ the 
general character and result of the battle, seem all preserved in the 
proposed reconstruction. 

(b) Some further incidental matters may also be included. Thus, 
for example, the theory is justified of the fact that both fleets were 
moving forward when actual contact took place, to wit, the Persians 
in column towards the opening of the bay of Eleusis, the Greeks in 
line towards the shore of Attica. Even so small a point as the 
appearance of the Phoenicians, before the throne of Xerxes, harmonizes 
well with the above theory, for in it the Athenians are in a position 
to cut off and drive back the Phoenicians on to the Attic shore below 
Mount Aigaleos, and hard by the Herakleion. A place is also easily 
provided for the achievement of Aristeides. The Aristeia of the 

» Cp. 8. 94. 
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Aiginetans, or even the excuse for it, remains more problematic, except 
that the Greek right wing was the first engaged, and that the 
Aiginetans were posted on the right. Possibly the Aiginetan squadron, 
which distinguished itself in cutting off retreating Persian vesselfi, 
arrived from Aigina during the action, and took the Persians in the 
rear. The retreat of the bulk of the Persian fleet to Phaleron is, of 
course, explicable on this theory, as upon the theories of Blakesley and 
of Goodwin. In short, only the omissions, or the transparent in- 
coherencies of the traditional stories, or perhaps the minor chronology, 
refuse to accommodate themselves to the reconstruction and solution 
of the tactical problem here suggested. 

(c) The foregoing reconstruction happily combines from the 
principal antecedent theories, which it is intended to supersede, 
elements, in which they appear severally to have done justice to 
various factors in the traditions. Thus Leake's conception of the 
position and orientation of the Hellenic forces at the opening of the 
battle remains uncontroverted, though his conception of the posiUon 
and orientation of the Persian fleet is completely cancelled. Again, 
the suggestion of Blakesley that the Persian fleet was only just e^te^ 
ing the Straits in the morning, and entering in column, is followed, 
developed, and defined ; but the conception of the position of the Greek 
fleet, held by Blakesley and Goodwin, is here abandoned. Goodwin's 
appreciation of the importance of the movement of a squadron 
detached to circumnavigate Salamis, is here fully endorsed, and indeed 
magnified; but this movement, together with the occupation of 
Psyttaleia by the Persians, is refeiTcd to the first plan of Xerxes, and 
the movement of the Persian fleet recorded by Herodotus in c 76, 
even if identical with the despatch of the squadron round Salamis, is 
wholly divorced from the message of Themistokles. A change, or 
development, in the Persian plan of action is here also accepted ; but 
that change cannot have consisted merely in the despatch of the 
circunmavigating squadron, a movement which must 'have belonged to 
any Persian plan of attack. The great change consisted in the advance 
of the Persians into the Straits, which was due to a belief, established 
by the message of Themistokles, that if the Greeks were actuallj 
attacked, the Athenians would desert their confederates for the king. 
This view is indeed contrary to the representation of Aischylos, who 
neither recognizes nor suggests any change or development in the • 
Persian plan and tactics ; but on this head the testimony of Herodotus 
is preferred, because, without some such theory, the various elements 
in the traditions, including some preserved by Aischylos himself 
cannot be synthesized. The omission in Aischylos can be accounted 
lor by the dramatic situation, the necessity for compression in the 
narrative, and quasi-patriotic motives. Details in Aischylos are them- 
selves hardly explicable without the supposition of some such develop- 
ment. The conception of a change in the Persian plan is fol^ 
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endorsed by Goodwin, but with him includes : (a) the detachment of 
the west wing of the Persian fleet to circumnavigate Salamis ; (b) the 
movement of the main body of the Persian fleet forward so as to stop up 
the passages between Psyttaleia and Salamis on the one hand, Psy ttaleia 
and Attica on the other. But^ on that supposition, what could the 
original plan and movement of the Persian fleet have been intended 
to accomplish? The movement of a squadron round the island of 
Salamis, the stopping of the outlets, the occupation of Psyttaleia, all 
belong (it is here contended) to the original Persian plan, which aimed 
at taking the Greek fleet between two fires, and driving them out of 
the bay of Salamis, eastwards, or for the most part eastwards on to 
the main fleet, or westwards on to the Egyptian squadron. The 
change, the new development, comes in with the determination of the 
Persians to enter the Straits in the morning, under a belief that the 
Greek fleet can safely be attacked even in the bay of Salamis. 
Aischylos, who recognizes but one plan, and one continuous set of 
movements, ascribes the whole to the message, dates that message to 
the day time, though he dates the Persian movements wholly to the 
ensuing night, and limits the message to reporting a projected flight. 
The change of plan, the date of the message at night, its Themistoklean 
authorship, are to be found in Herodotus; but the change of plan 
consists (if the theory here advanced be correct) simply in the move- 
ment by which the Persians enter the Straits in the morning to attack 
the Greeks, instead of waiting for the Greeks to be pushed, or driven 
out upon them. 

§ 7. llie Operaiians of the Anny, — ^There are four points, and only 
four, after the capture of Athens, at which the Persian land-forces are 
in evidence in connexion with the battle of Salamis : (i.) the occupa- 
tion of Psyttaleia; (iL) the move towards the Peloponnesos ; (iii.) the 
building of a mole from the mainland to Salamis ; (iv.) the evacuation 
of Attica, or the flight of the king. The first and second of these 
items have already been noticed in their connexion with the naval 
movements, and call for less discussion independently; the third is 
highly problematic, and requires some examination ; the fourth is at 
once the most elaborate and the most easy to dispose of. 

(i.) The occupation of Psyttaleia by a force of Persian infantry is (as 
above remarked) apparently relative to a plan of operation according 
to which the scene of combat would have lain outside the actual 
Straits, or just at the SK entrance ; and although the plan of opera- 
tions was subsequently changed, or developed, by the entrance of the 
Persians into the narrows, yet, owing to the discomfiture and retreat 
of the king's ships, Psyttaleia became no doubt an important nucleus 
in the actual struggle. The exploit of Aristeides in clearing the island 
of the Persians can hardly have been imdertaken until comparatively 
late in the day, when the tide of battle had already ebbed beyond 
the Straits: the position in which the episode is placed in the 
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narratives both of Herodotus and of Aischylos might suggest, or confirm, 
this suspicion. The actual numbers of men engaged are unfortunately 
not specified, but the numerous Athenian hoplites, shipped over, had 
been probably drawn up on Kynosoura, in the first instance, to resist 
the landing of the Persians from Psyttaleia, which would presumably 
have taken place had the fortunes of the naval engagement gone 
differently. In Psyttaleia the Persians are more than half-way across 
to the larger island of Salamis: the employment of these troops, 
actual and prospective, confirms the view that, when the occupation 
of Psyttaleia was ordered, the Persians expected to find the Greeks in 
Salamis, and hoped to drive the Greek vessels eastwards out of the 
Straits. But, at whatever point of time, and with whatever purpose 
imdertaken, the occupation of Psyttaleia proved a disastrous move on 
the part of the Persians, compaiable to the occupation of Sphakteria 
in 425 B.C. by the Spartans, though more excusable. 

(ii.) The movement of the Persian army, or of some considerable 
portion of it, towards the Feloponnesos, is dated somewhat precisely by 
Herodotus to the night before the battle, the night, that is, of the 
day upon which, according to him, the movements of the Persian fieei 
began, for the purpose of bringing about an engagement at sea.^ That 
the objective of the movement on land was the Peloponnesos is 
probably more than the historian, or his sources, could know for 
certain: a movement westwards of Eleusis was observed, or known 
to have taken place, and was interpreted, by the Greeks, as directed 
against the wall across the Isthmos and its defenders. Had Persian 
forces ever actually reached that point, the fact would certainly have 
been duly emphasized in Greek tradition ; on the present occasion the 
Persians do not seem even to have attacked, or to have reached 
Megara, though the occupation of that town, and of its port, Nisaia, 
would surely have been a strategic undertaking of considerable 
importance for the development of the campaign. Megara, however, 
may have been well fortified, and no easy nut to crack.* The actual 
movement of the Persian forces in that direction need not have been 
a mere feint, to alarm the occupants of Salamis, least of all if it was 
conducted under cover of night ; it rather relates itself to the despatch 
of the Egyptian contingent to circumnavigate Salamis, or to blockade 
the western outlet of the Straits towards Megara, a detachment on 
land being directed to support and co-operate with that naval squadron. 
There may, however, be some exaggeration in the Herodotean account 
of the movement upon land, apart from the supposed objective. The 
Persians were in possession of Eleusis and the Thriasian plain : one 
detachment at least will have come through the pass of Dryoskephalai, 
though Xerxes himself may have reached Athens from Oropos and 
Dekeleia. Herodotus seems to conceive the Per^n army as all 
moving from Athens, but the supposed movement in this case may 
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represent little more than the presence, at Eleusis as well as at 
Athens, of a Persian corps. 

(iiL) The building <^ the mole, — There is a strong tradition, found 
not merely in Herodotus, but in Ktesias, and then in Strabo, Plutarch, 
and other tertiary authorities, to the effect that Xerxes had a plan, 
which was partially carried out, for throwing a bridge, or building 
a mole, across from the mainland to Salamis, and so attacking the 
Greeks in the island with his land-forces. Such an exploit offered 
comparatively little difficulty from the purely mechanical point of 
view; but the work could hardly have been carried out without 
interruption from the Greeks, especially when the lite du poni began 
to approach the shore of the island. The project, and the actual 
inception of the work, appear to be historical, and as facts must have 
a considerable bearing upon the plans of Xerxes and the tactical dis- 
positions round Salamis. Here, as in all cases, much turns upon the 
questions of exact time, place, circumstance, and motive; and on all 
these points the authorities differ, nor can any one witness be un- 
reservedly accepted as final upon them all. Herodotus (followed 
by Plutarch) puts the bridge episode after the battle : Ktesias clearly 
places it before the battle. The position of the episode in the 
tactics of the whole piece will obviously vary as the one or the other 
of these dates is preferred. Herodotus is the earlier and in general 
far the better authority — does not Ktesias, for example, date the battle 
of Salamis after the battle of Plataia, following the geographical 
order ? — but, the account of the project in Herodotus leaving so much 
to be desired, and the account in Ktesias having in one or two other 
points an advantage, Ktesias might here be preferred in his ordering 
of events, save for more general strategic or tactical reasons. Xerxes 
would scarcely have set to work to build a causeway, or bridge, across 
to Salamis, at a time when his fleet was intact, prepared to do battle, 
and expecting a victory. Its erection would have been inconsistent 
at least with the first plan of operations by the Persians against 
Salamis, as above elucidated. Much less will the building have been 
begun before the arrival of the fleet at Phaleron. It remains to 
accept the date given by Herodotus and Plutarch, which places the 
inception of the building after the battle. If, however, Herodotus 
is to be understood to mean that the building was begun on the very 
day of the battle, a correction is called for. This fresh project can 
hardly under the circumstances have been undertaken before the 
following day, even if the battle itself did not last until simdown, 
as Aischylos asserts. The project, whatever its motive, seems to 
imply the failure of the fleet, and presents an alternative to the 
manoeuvres by the fleet, the circumnavigation and the assault — at 
least, if the object really was to transport the army across to Salamis, 
and not merely to gain a point d^appui from which to harass the 
Greek mariners. 
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The exact site for the projected crossing is in no way indicated or 
suggested by Herodotus. Ktesias, and the authors who follow hini, 
mark precisely the spot from which the building started, and this 
precision is a point in their favour. The bridge, or causeway, was 
to start from the Herakleion, a little to the east of Cape Amphiale, 
just where the channel was narrowest, only some four stades acioss — 
on the line, in fact, of the ferry. In the first instance the mole was, 
perhaps, intended to rest on the island of St. George, which might 
act as a bulwark or pier for the structure ; and might serve as a 
fresh basis, whence to advance against Salamis. The victors in laager 
at Salamis were to be threatened from the north side now, as they 
might, perhaps, have been threatened from the south, by the soldiers 
on Psyttaleia, had the fortunes of the day at sea gone otherwise for 
Greeks and Persians. 

The actual form and structure of the edifice are not clearly 
indicated in the authorities, an omission for which good excuse may 
be allowed in a case where the structure in question had never been 
completed, had perhaps hardly been begun, and at all events had long 
disappeared. If, however, the work was to be composed of ships, if 
in fact it was to be a bridge, or raft, such as had been thrown over 
the Hellespont, though here on a smaller scale, how were ships to he 
brought into the Straits for any such purpose, in the face of the 
victorious Greeks, who, a few hours before, had driven the Persian 
navy back in confusion to Phaleron ? Herodotus, however, himself 
places the building of a mole (xw/*«) before the construction (or 
constriction !) of the raft (o-xeSt?;), while Ktesias and his followers, 
including Plutarch, have nothing to say of a raft^ and simply specify a 
mole. The construction of a pontoon of boats, inside the Straits, is 
almost an absurdity under the circumstances, and the construction of 
such a raft outside the Straits, in the hopes of floating it in (secUon- 
wise)) to its place between the Herakleion and Salamis, hardly less 
absurd. Perhaps the raft, or pontoon, in Herodotus, is a speculative 
hypothesis on the ultimate form of the projected structure, had it ever 
been completed : probably the structure, so far as accomplished, simply 
presented the appearance of a jetty, or dam, was in fact a mole, 
carried out a certain way into the waters of the Straits. The project 
was a failure, at least the actual structure was never completed, or 
employed for its ostensible purpose ; the question, therefore, arises as 
to the cause of that failure, the reasons which led to the abandonment 
of the work. This argument is somewhat further complicated by tiie 
motivation of the king's action in Herodotus : the failure or suoce« 
of the work, as a device of war, being obviously relative to the objeet 
with which it was undertaken. 

In regard to the motivation of the work, as in regard to its predae 
date, the authorities are divided, Herodotus treating the undartakiiig 
as a mere stratagem, or ruse, intended to cover the king's retraat, 
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already determined ; while Plutarch and the Ktesias-group all treat 
the mole-building as a serious measure, begun at any rate with a view 
to an attack to be made by the Persian land-forces upon the Greeks in 
Salamis. The Herodotean theory has been adopted recently by 
Busolt,^ and others, upon the ground that command of the sea was 
necessary for the building of such a structure (especially if it was to 
include a bridge of boats), and that after the Greek victory at sea, the 
Persians could not seriously have expected, or designed, to complete 
such a structure. But could they, then, have expected to beguile the 
Greeks with such an abortive stratagem ? Unless the mole was capable 
of being put to serious uses, or completed so far as to convince the 
Greeks that it portended a real danger, it was likely to be a mere 
laughing-stock to both sides alike. Plutarch, who dates the building, 
with Herodotus, after the battle, treats it as the outcome of a serious 
plan and intention of attack. Such an idea does not appear either 
psychologically or strategically improbable at the moment. The full 
extent of the victory at sea was not immediately realized in the Greek 
camp, and the Persians had still probably numerical superiority in 
ships to the Greeks. In any case the structure of a mole, or dam, 
across to Salamis might not seem at first an impossible undertaking to 
the power that had bridged Hellespont and canalized Akte. The 
undertaking was, indeed, abandoned, and this failure calls for explana- 
tion ; but the explanation is not far to seek. An actual mole all 
across the channel may have soon revealed itself as beyond the 
mechanical resources of the Persian engineers ; the king's ardour may 
have cooled, and less adventurous counsels prevailed; last, and not 
least, a good tradition associates the retreat of Xei'xes, which of course 
involved the abandonment of the mole-building, with a second message 
from Themistokles, which threatened the employment by the Greeks 
of their superiority at sea on a much larger scale than that involved 
in any operations in the straits of Salamis. The retreat of Xerxes, 
thus induced, fully accounts for the abandonment of the undertaking, 
(iv.) Retreat of the Persian army: flight of the king, — The evacua- 
tion of Attica by the Persians, after the battle of Salamis, may be 
easily accounted for, on strategic and political grounds, without 
ascribing it to panic, or to loss of nerve. The army was still un- 
defeated, but the supremacy and the advantage of the Persians at sea 
were gone. The fleet was bound to retire. Beside the losses, material 
and moral, incurred at Salamis, the service of the whole summer 
through had doubtless told heavily both upon ships and crews. The 
retirement of the navy involved, of course, the withdrawal of 
transports and grain-ships, so far as these had accompanied the advance. 
Under these circumstances, and at this stage in the campaign, it was 
natural to withdraw the land-forces also, even apart from political 
considerations, upon their bases and magazines in Thessaly and 
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Makedonia. There is no hint, nor any need to suppose, that the 
retreat was dictated hy fear of an advance of the Peloponnesian forces 
from the Isthmos. The Persian army remained in Attica, after the 
defeat at sea, and so contained the Greeks at Salamis, long enough to 
secure the undisturbed retreat of the Persian vessels ; but the strategic 
pause was not converted into a permanent occupation. Even on 
purely strategic grounds better winter- quarters were to be found in 
Boiotia or Thessaly. 

The political results to be anticipated from the naval victory of 
the Greeks at Salamis must have constituted a further reason for the 
retirement of the army, as well as of the navy, from Attica, and of 
the return of Xerxes himself to Asia and to Sardes. The remnant 
of the fleet was needed on the Asianic coasts and the Persian army 
might be called upon to secure the adhesion of Boiotia and Thessaly. 
The loyalty of the Ionian and other Greek subjects of the king 
was all along suspect: the victory of Salamis must have excited 
apprehensions of a fresh revolt in Ionia, which were in fact to be 
verified immediately. Probably the cities and tribes of Thrake and 
Makedon, which had once already used the opportunity of an Ionian 
revolt to throw off their allegiance to Persia, were thought quite 
capable of using a fresh occasion to renew the attempt. The 
subsequent operations of Artabazos against Poteidaia attest the reality 
of the risk. The continued loyalty of Thebes, of Thessaly and Makedon, 
throughout the coming winter, suggests that more was expected of 
Mardonios and his army than had been achieved by the combined 
forces under the leading of his master. 

Whether the king from the first intended to withdraw from the 
actual command of the army in Greece is a question ; but there were 
good reasons, there was precedent, for such a withdrawal. Kyros bad 
retired to upper Asia, after the capture of Sardes in 547 B.a, leaving 
the conquest of Ionia to be effected by deputy. Dareios, after his 
expedition across the Danube in 512 B.C., had handed over the further 
conduct of operations in Europe to his lieutenants, and had awaited 
the success of their efforts in the comparative ease of the palace at 
Sardes. The Persian king could not afford to be the organizer of 
disaster ; it was still just possible to represent the capture of Athens 
as the crowning achievement of a successful campaign.^ Genuine 
solicitude for the safety of the king's person and the supremacy of 
the Achaimenid house, and therewith of the Persian state and hegemony, 
may have co-operated with private ambitions to make the Persian 
marshals and council desirous to remove Xerxes from the front : the 
actual conduct of the war was not likely to suffer by his removal. 
The Persian land-forces were still undefeated, nay, hitherto victorious. 
Marathon had been avenged. The Peloponnesians had scattered 
from Thermopylai to rally behind the Isthmos-wall, without daring to 

^ Cp. Appendix II. § 6, p. 184 supra. 
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cross the path of the Persian again. Relying on the loyalty of Boiotia 
and central Greece, Mardonios, the commander of the forces, perhaps the 
satrap of the new province, took up winter-quarters, amid the compara- 
tive comforts of Thessaly, and employed his leisure in making pious 
overtures to various centres of the national religion, and tempting offers 
to the distracted Athenians, the transfer of whose fleet might still 
secure him an easy conquest of Peloponnesos. 

The record of the movements of the Persian army is connected, 
but not identical, with the story of the flight of the king. Few 
episodes in the war have been more fully exploited by the Greek 
legend-mongers than the retirement of Xerxes after the battle of 
SsJamis. Circumstances and motives have alike been made the sport 
of the fantastic and moralizing tendencies of victorious fabuUsts. 
Herodotus is neither the first nor the worst offender in this matter. 
Aischylos before him had already given the popular voice literary rank 
on the subject : writers of the Koman period were still improving the 
occasion with more prosaic moralities. The bare facts of the case no 
doubt involved a dramatic contrast. At Salamis the conquest had 
been stayed; the Persians had achieved their last success at the 
expense of Hellenic arms; the king himself disappeared from the 
scene ; the sequel crowned Salamis with Plataia, and carried the war 
into the enemy's country. All this great peripeteia dated from the 
victory in the Straits, and the king's own exit was the symbol thereof. 
The symbol was duly exaggerated into a parable, and the parable 
presents the spectacle of a craven and ignominious flight, invested with 
every circumstance of disaster and humiliation. Only in the light of 
further and complete success can the immediate sequel of Salamis have 
been so grossly transfigured and caricatured by Greek tradition. The 
story contradicts itself, is at variance with the given situation, and is 
refuted by the record of the subsequent operations of the Persians on 
Greek soil. Herodotus himself, here as elsewhere, supplies the 
materials for his own correction. The pause in Attica, after the sea- 
fight, the building of the mole, the commission given to Artemisia, the 
easy and orderly retirement through central Greece, the reception of 
the Spartan herald, the commission to Mardonios issued in Athens and 
confirmed in Thessaly, the service of Artabazos, who escorts the king 
from Thessaly to the Hellespont with sixty thousand men, and returns 
to besiege Poteidaia — these are all items inconsistent with the repre- 
sentation of the king's return as a panic-stricken and disastrous flight. 
The existence, side by side, of two obviously exaggerated, contradictory, 
and absurd stories of the adventures in llu'ake further discredits the 
general tradition. The comic crescendo, which obtains in the accounts 
of the king's passage of the Hellespont, betrays the spirit governing 
the whole. Aischylos allows Xerxes to recross by the bridge. 
Herodotus, perhaps correctly, takes him and his men across in the 
ships, which have duly reached the Dardanelles. Ephoros confines 
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the king iii crossing to an open boat. The forty-five days' journey 
from Athens to Sestos may be a fossilized fact of genuine tradition ; 
less acceptable are the strata of horrors and farce in which it is 
embedded. But all the fable is not inexplicable. Apart from the 
desire for poetic justice on the would-be conqueror, the lord of 
barbarous Asia — already fully developed in the pages of Aischylos — 
two suggestions go far to account for the Herodotean version. In the 
first place, Herodotus has to get rid of the colossal exaggeration in 
the numbers of the host of Xerxes. He accomplishes this duty by 
leaving thirty mjrriads of men with Mardonios, and destroying the 
remainder -majority in Thrake. In the second place, much of the 
hardships, sufferings, losses, and horrors of the march through Thrake 
may have been borrowed from the return of the remnant of the 
Persian forces from Plataia, some twelve months later, and transferred 
by anticipation to the companions of Xerxes. There might thus be 
some literal truth in the incidents, though directed to the wrong 
address. The admission, however, that Artabazos after Plataia led his 
40,000 successfully home through Thrake, and crossed into Asia via 
the Bosporos, somewhat discounts the value of this apology. 

One further point. In the Peisai of Aischylos, with daring but 
dramatic propriety, the flight of Xerxes carries him incontinently 
home to Susa. Herodotus, doubtless in this particular more accurate, 
allows the king to winter at Sardes, but obtains a touch of tragic 
katharsis in the truly terrible story of the Despot's Amours, in which 
Xerxes disappears from the scene in a foul frenzy of lust and bloodshed 

§ 8. The Greeks apparently did not at once realize the extent of 
their victory ; they were looking for a fresh attack on the following 
day. Even when apprised of the departure of the Persian fleet, the 
victors of Salamis were pinned for a while to their stations, by the 
enemy's continued occupation of Attica. A grand opportunity was 
there lost. Greater energy and courage at this crisis might have 
made a second campaign in Greece unnecessary, and have saved Attica 
from a second occupation. It was no glory to the Greeks that the 
king and his land-forces were allowed to retire unmolested at their 
own discretion. A vigorous initiative at the Isthmos might have 
utilized the moral effects of Salamis for the immediate discomfiture of 
the Persian army in Attica. A demand to that effect was probably 
addressed to the Spartans, though not recorded. A timely eclipse of 
the sun furnished the pious excuse for the inaction of the Pelo- 
ponnesians. The inactivity of the Greek army at the Isthmos, when 
apprised of the victory at Salamis, confesses the formidable character 
of the Persian host, and attests the respect still entertained for the 
victors of Thermopylai by the compatriots of Leonidas. Had the 
Spartans that day been minded to demand of Xerxes in person 
vengeance for the slaughter of their king, they now had their 
opportunity. There was no pretending that the Peloponnedan army 
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had followed the retreating Persians ; but the anecdote of the Spartan 
mission to Xerxes in Thessaly served its turn. It belongs in part to 
the rehabilitation of Delphi, Delphi here again already acting on the 
national side : it serves to obliterate a lost opportunity, with a touch 
of Sophoklean irony, which anticipates the holocaust of Plataia. 

The Greek fleet, as already shown, cannot have quitted Salamis, 
least of all the Athenian contingent, so long as the Persian army 
remained in Attica. But the victory opened up the possibility of an 
ultimate move against the Persian line of communications, of an 
attempt to break, at the Hellespont, the most fragile link in the chain 
between Salamis and Susa. A possibility so obvious must have been 
taken into account on the Persian side, once the extent of the naval 
disaster at Salamis became apparent. For that reason, presumably, 
the remnant of the Persian fleet made for the Hellespont and Aiolis, 
perhaps direct from Salamis. Had the Persian been blind to that 
obvious possibility, his eyes were opened, and his movements perhaps 
accelerated, by fresh information, which reached him from the Greek 
camp. Of the authenticity of this message there need be no insuper- 
able doubt : Themistokles himself is our apparent authority for it : ^ 
but neither the Herodotean nor the Plutarchian version of the circum- 
stances is quite acceptable. The message cannot have been conveyed 
by the same hand as had carried the previous message ; it will have 
been sent not from Andros, but, as indeed Thucydides avers, from 
Salamis : Themistokles no doubt was the author of the message, and 
he need not have kept it dark either to Aristeides or Eurybiades. 
The object of the message may have been to. liberate Attica from the 
presence of the Persian army, by accelerating the inevitable retreat of 
the king. Probably Themistokles did not employ this ruse, until 
convinced that no active service was to be expected of the Pelo- 
ponnesian army. But, if the message was calculated to hasten the 
king's retreat, it was calculated also to liberate the Greek navy to 
quit Attic waters, and to carry out the very project which Themi- 
stokles is supposed to have pledged himself to the king to prevent. 
The course contemplated by Themistokles apparently included the 
pursuit of the Persian fleet, the completion of the naval victory, the 
destruction of the bridges over the Hellespont. Such a course was 
too adventurous for the Spartan Navarch, and little in accordance 
with ordinary Spartan conduct of victory. But was it, indeed, ever 
seriously contemplated by Themistokles himself) Action cannot 
have been intended until the Persian army had evacuated Attica ; the 
season was advanced ; there was work for the fleet nearer home ; the 
message served its turn, if it had contributed to clear Athens of the 
presence of the enemy. 

^ ap. Thncyd. 1. 187. 7 7/)d^af rV U kt\,, with W. H. Forbes* note ad I. 
SaXafUFO? wpodyytXfftv riji dvaxupniciut {Tkuq/dides, Bk. L Oxford, 1895). 



APPENDIX VII 

FROM SALAMIS TO SESTOS 

§ 1. Immediate strategic results of Salamis. § 2. Traditional synchronism of the 
battles of Plataia and Mykale : its significance. § 3. Operations of the Greek 
fleet after Salamis. § 4. The disappearance of Themistokles. § 5. Condition 
of the Greeks during the winter of 480-479 B.r. § 6. Actual operations of the 
fleet in 479 b.c. 

§ 1. The victory of Salamis left the work of deliverance but half- 
accomplished. The Persian fleet had been put out of action, or at 
least reduced to act purely on the defensive. No further attack was 
to be apprehended from the sea. But the victorious Persian army 
was still in possession of Attica, of central Greece, and of Thessalj: 
the Persian dominion still extended continuously from the Hellespont 
to the Isthmos over-land, though Persian sea-power was for the time 
broken. Even the half-deliverance effected at Salamis did not at 
once reveal itself in its true proportions, if we may trust the tradition 
that the Greeks fully expected the renewal of the combat on the 
following day, the disappearance of the king's fleet from Phaleron 
coming upon them as a surprise.^ That disappearance by no means 
left the Greek fleet free to act at once on the offensive, or to pursue 
the fugitive foe. So long as the Persian army remained in Attica 
the Greek fleet must have been required to cover Salamis, even 
though the Persian ships were no longer in evidence. The retreat 
of the king's land-forces will, however, have opened the eyes of tht 
Greeks at once to the full extent of their victory, none the less if 
that retreat had been accelerated by a communication from Themi- 
stokles, conveying a threat of aggressive action by the victorioas 
Greek against the Hellespont, or the Persian lines of communication.^ 
The Peloponnesos was now safe from attack : Salamis had completely 
covered the Isthmos, and the whole coast and lands to the 80uthwaid& 
The strategy of Themistokles had more than justified itself from the 
Spartan point of view. The tactical blunder of the Persian in 
entering the Straits had but crowned his strategic blunder in rejecting 

» 8. 108. » 8. 110. ' ' 
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the plan for a direct descent upon the Peloponnesian coasts.^ The 
Peloponnese was now virtually impregnable, provided always the 
loyalty of the Athenians stood firm, and the Athenian fleet in no 
ease should pass over to the enemy's side. 

With Athens and Attica, however, things stood very differently. 
The bare victory of Salamis left the question for the Athenians almost 
in statu quo, as in fact the second occupation of Athens ten months later 
proved. Salamis was decisive for the Peloponnesians, indecisive for 
the Athenians. The interests, and even the very existence, of Athens 
still as before demanded a forward and aggressive plan of action on 
the part of the Confederates. Attica could be saved only by a 
decisive victory on land, which should annihilate the Persian army at 
least as effectually as the Persian fleet had been annihilated at Salamis. 
The advantage of Salamis was that it rendered an aggressive action on 
the part of the Greek fleet possible, and possible even as an alternative 
to the campaign by land. Had the evacuation of Salamis been carried 
out even as a sequel to the evacuation of Attica ; had the Athenian 
citizen body retired, on the invitation of the Peloponnesians, behind 
the Isthmos, the further and aggressive action of the fleet against the 
Persian lines of communicatioh, against the Hellespont, against the 
Persian dominion in Ionia, in Asia itself, might have rendered a pitched 
battle on European soil for ever unnecessary. The separate interest 
of Sparta demanded, after the victory of Salamis far more than before 
that victory, the removal of the Athenians with bag and baggage into 
the Peloponnesos, and the employment of the Greek fleet in active and 
aggressive movements. The obstinate refusal of the Athenians in the 
second instance to abandon Salamis served a double purpose and result : 
it hampered the movements of the fleets which had to be retained in 
the home waters, to cover Salamis, not from the Persian navy, but 
from the Persian army ; and it involved the advance of the Pelopon- 
nesian army beyond the Isthmos, and an engagement, on offensive- 
defensive lines, if a solution was to be found for the complicated 
problem, consistently with the preservation of Athenian liberties. 

Thus, from a strategic point of view, the victory of Salamis, though 
a maritime victory, and a victory complete in its own kind, by no 
means dissolved the solidarity of terraneous and maritime operations 
on the Greek side. While the relation between the operations by land 
and by sea upon the Persian side was shattered by the battle of 
Salamis, the correlation of land and sea operations upon the Greek 
side was maintained, and the movements of fleet and army were 
still interdependent. But this interdependence was rather now a 
voluntary than a necessary plan of operations, and was deliberately 
enforced by the policy and the passion of Athens. What appears to 
have been the Peloponnesian plan of campaign for the ensuing 
season might have been successful after Salamis. Had the 

^ 7. 286. 
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Athenians retired to the Peloponnesos, the Greek land-forces might 
have laughed Mardonios to scorn from behind the Isthmian wall, 
while the fleet, maintained at its full figure, might have undertakcD 
such operations as must have recalled the Persians to Thrake, and 
ultimately to Asia. To pursue the possible results of the alternative 
plan any further were useless. The Athenians insisted upon main- 
taining their position in Salamis, and enforced a land-campaign beyond 
the Isthmos; albeit^ to carry their point, they had to threaten the 
transference of their fleet to the king's side, and had also to take 
their full share of the actual fighting on land. Eesults quickly justi- 
fied the Athenian policy from a strategic point of view ; but nothing 
finally overcame the inherent duality of interests between Athens and 
the Peloponnesos, or ever welded the two powers into a real political 
union. The victory of Plataia, though perhaps unduly retarded, 
brought a decisive issue far more quickly, and upon a grander scale, 
than could well have been attained by any other process; but, 
though mainly a Spartan victory, it redounded far more to the 
advantage of Athens than to the advantage of Sparta. The victory 
in, and over, Boiotia left Athens the dominant land-power in cental 
Greece, and liberated Athens for aggressive maritime movements, 
which had far-reaching results, strategic and political, just in conse- 
quence of the complete deliverance of Athens on the land side, by 
the destruction of the Persian forces, and of the medizing party, in 
central Greece. The battle of Plataia was not less essentiiJ to the 
naval supremacy, and ultimately to the naval empire of Athens, than 
the victories at Mykale and on the Hellespont. Thus, although 
the actual operations of the Greek fleet in 479 B.C. might seem 
to a superficial view an independent series, and the sole prelude to 
the subsequent foundation of the Athenian hegemony at sea, their 
correlation with the contemporary campaign on land must be restored, 
so to speak, at both ends, if the full significance of the concurrent 
campaigns is to be appreciated. On the one hand, the aggressive 
action of the fleet, the campaign in Ionia and on the Hellespont, is 
inconceivable and cannot have been undertaken, until Attica was 
evacuated by the Persians for the second time; the advance of 
the Peloponnesians beyond the Isthmos was an essential condition 
for the advance of the Greek fleet to Delos, and ultimately to Ionia. 
Again, and on the other hand, the destruction of the Persian forces on 
one day in Boiotia and in Ionia set the Greeks, and especially the 
maritime powers among them, free to carry the war, for revenge, 
profit, or any larger ambition, into the enemy's country. It was not 
an accident that Pausanias, the victor of Plataia, was the first commissaiT 
of such an undertaking by the confederate Greeks ; and his victory 
had previously made possible that independent action of the Athenians 
on the Hellespont, which no doubt secured to them the revetsi^m of 
the separate naval hegemony. 
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§ 2. A perception of these organic relations between the actions 
of the confederate Greeks by sea and by land may be indirectly 
attested by the asserted synchronism between the battles of Plataia 
and of Mykale, the latter of which, though not strictly a naval battle, 
was still rendered possible only by the uncontested superiority of the 
Greeks at sea. But, if the exact synchronism was indeed a matter 
of historical and attested fact, its assertion by tradition is to be 
ascribed to the fact itself, and not to a perception of its strategic 
significance. The synchronism is not in itself impossible, or even very 
unlikely ; there is time enough and to spare, between the evacuation 
of Attica by Mardonios and the finale at Plataia, to carry the fleet 
from Salamis to Delos, from Delos to Mykale, and an undesigned 
coincidence in time between the two battles is not ipso facio incredible. 
The chief reason for doubting it is the report of the Plataian victory, 
which spread among the ranks of the Greeks at Mykale on the same 
afternoon. If authentic, the report implies that time had elapsed 
between the two events; if unauthentic, or a strategic device to 
encourage the men, the false report might itself be accountable for 
the recorded synchronism. So much at least may be taken as granted, 
that the victory at Mykale did not precede in time the victory at 
Plataia, though, had it done so, the strategic relations of the two 
actions would have been in no respect impaired. Plataia renders 
Mykale, not Mykale Plataia, fruitful ; nay, Mykale is not even con- 
ceivable without the antecedent movements which brought Greeks 
and Persians face to face in Boiotia. But of these correlations little 
or no consciousness is betrayed by Herodotus, who seems to treat the 
movements of the Greek fleet in the spring and summer of 479 B.C. 
as an wholly independent series, determined by conditions of its own, 
and culminating, by a curious accident, in a startling synchronism, 
significant for him of a divine interposition, and for us at least of a 
causal correlation. 

§ 3. If the movements of the Greek fleet in 479 B.C. be thus 
correctly correlated with the situation upon land, the representation 
of afiairs immediately after the victory of Salamis given by Herodotus 
cannot be accepted as it stands. The visitation of Andros, the division 
and dedication of spoils, the award of prizes, as described by Herodotus, 
are all imder some suspicion, (a) The Greek fleet cannot have 
advanced to Andros until the Persian army had evacuated Attica. 
The advance to Andros cannot have been in pursuit of the Persian 
fleet, which had some days' start of the Persian army in the work of 
evacuation. The Persian fleet must have made good its retreat un- 
molested and unpursued : the advance of the Greeks to Andros is a 
substantive attempt to reap the first-fruits of the Salaminian victory 
by detaching the Kyklades from the Persian cause. The operation is 
manifestly a confederate undertaking, but its political and military 
significance is completely obscured and distorted in Herodotus by the 
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* malignity ' of his sources, and their manifest perversion of the facts 
to the discredit of Themistokles. The stories of the council of war 
held at Andros, of the interview between Themistokles and Eurybiades, 
of the advice of Themistokles to the Athenians, and of his second 
message to Xerxes, have already been discounted and corrected, so 
far as correction may be possible. Placed in their present context 
they involve manifest absurdities, and conflict with other and, in some 
ways, more probable traditions. The record of the corruption of 
Themistokles is discredited partly by the involved assumption that 
Themistokles has a free hand to direct the action of the confederate 
fleet, and partly by the tendency, which it shares with other and 
similar stories, already discredited, to damnify the memory of Themi- 
stokles. The astounding fact remains that Andros defied successfully 
the efforts of the confederate fleet ; a fact which confirms the suspicion 
that the full significance of the victory of Salamis was not immediately 
apparent. Even maritime states might still be feeling that the war 
in Greece was far from being decided by a single naval engagement 

Unacceptable as the story of the debate at Andros is, the question 
may have arisen among the Strategoi before Andros, whether they 
should go further and seek out the remains of the Persian fleet on 
the Asianic side or on the Hellespont, and endeavour to cut off" the 
retreat of the king by land, and the over-sea communications of his 
army with Asia. Possibly Themistokles at this crisis advocated the 
operation if undertaken by the confederate fleet, and opposed a 
separatist action on the part of the Athenians alone. Tradition 
obstinately emphasizes the connexion of this idea with the name of 
Themistokles, and three or four times expressly ascribes to him the 
design of carrying the fleet to the Hellespont ^ — a design only finally 
achieved after his temporary disappearance from the rdle of protagonist. 
So here, at Andros, Themistokles pacifies the Athenians by the pledge 
that in the spring he will lead them to the Hellespont and Ionia. 
But the fictions in the story of Andros may well cover the whole 
debate. The conduct of Themistokles towards the Athenians is 
involved with the reported mission of Sikinnos and the motives 
assigned for it, which are completely to be discredited. Moreover, 
was any Athenian at this crisis prepared to go so far from home, 
instead of returning home to restore things in Salamis and in Attica f 
Or, who were the Athenians who at this point presumed to dictate 
to Themistokles the plan of action] The discussion, if not the 
blockade of Andros itself, at this point is probably a pure anachronism. 
The Greeks, months later, considered Samos * as far off as the Pillars 
of Herakles ' : were the Athenians included, who now are anxious to 

» (i.) Cp. Plutarch, Thanitt. 7 in "airwf" ^^ '*r^v 'AffUip iu rg E^pikng 
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sail to Hellespont ? Without prejudice to the falsity of that anecdote, 
the inconsequence, or at least the contrast it involves with this, attests 
at once the fictile character of Herodotus' sources, and his own lack 
of self-criticism in reporting such inconsistencies. 

(6) How unconcerned Herodotus is about the 'mint and anise' 
of chronology is further illustrated, in the immediate context, by his 
record of the division of the spoil, and the offerings to the gods in 
honour of the victory at Salamis. If the trophied triremes were set 
up at Sounion, at Salamis itself, at the Isthmos, before the confederate 
fleet broke up for the winter, yet the tithes cannot have been sent 
to Delphi while Mardonios was still in Greece, nor can the works of 
art described have been made and dedicated, or the Aiginetan offering 
set up * in the comer near the Krater of Kroisos,' until months, perhaps 
years, after. Herodotus betrays no sense of time or perspective in 
this passage, wherein we may fairly be allowed to see an evidence 
of the process of rehabilitation rendered necessary, or expedient, for 
the Delphic oracle by the ambiguity of its utterances, and the too 
fortunate escape of its treasures, during the Persian occupation. 

(c) The award to the Aiginetans of the prize for the battle of 
Salamis remains one of the unexplained paradoxes of the war. The 
Arisieia may have been not in accordance with deserts : certainly, if 
sufferings were to be considered as well as services, no maritime state 
could justly compete with Athens. But the award suggests a further 
incompleteness in the records of the actual fight. The invocation of 
the Aiakids, even their actual presence in the day of battle, will 
hardly have entitled their island to the prize for valour on that day ; 
but the notice of the Aiginetan service, in cutting off the retreating 
Persians in the Straits, may cover a much more valiant and signal 
achievement than appears in the bald and phil- Athenian stories of the 
fray. The Aiginetan ships, wanting in the navy-list, may have been 
foremost in the fight, whether at one or other end of the Straits. 
The Athenians themselves can hardly be said to have directly con- 
tested the justice of this award, except by re-telling the story of Salamis 
all to their own advantage. 

§ 4. A much greater paradox remains to be discussed in the 
triumph of Themistokles and his instant disappearance. A fact 
apparently implied in Herodotus is expressly recorded elsewhere, 
that Themistokles was deposed from the Strategia in Athens, that is, 
was not re-elected Strategos in and for the coming year (479-478 B.C.). 
The two most prominent members of the strategic college in the 
second campaign are Aristeides and Xanthippos, the quondam rivals 
and opponents of Themistokles, the one supreme in the army, the 
other in command of the Attic fleet. Themistokles is unnamed and 
unnoticed. Herodotus and the ancient authorities explain this paradox 
after their own manner. Themistokles had rendered himself unpopular 
with the Athenians by accepting the honours lavished on him at 
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Sparta : his corruption also had leaked oat, and he had given himself 
insufferable airs as the saviour of the State. In short, a jealousy, not 
wholly undeserved, much less unnatural, had broken out against him 
and contributed to his downfall : the good qualities of his opponents 
were notorious. 

Modern scholars, justly ill -con tent with such purely personal 
and hardly rational motives, have had little difficulty in discovering 
for the disappearance of Thomistokles more significant and plausible 
reasons in the political and strategic situation of the moment. The 
policy and plans of Themistokles had indeed been finally successful 
in the first campaign, but at what an enormous cost to Athens! 
Without a decisive battle by land the safety of Athens could not be 
secured. The fall of Themistokles and the election of his rivals, 
accomplished at Athens only after ardent debate and a violent party 
struggle, signified a protest and a demand — a protest against the idea 
that the war was to be conducted purely at sea ; a demand addressed 
to the Peloponnesians, and to Sparta, that the ensuing campaign 
should be energetically conducted on land, so as to cover Attica from 
a fresh invasion, and to push matters to a decisive and victorious issue 
against the Persian army. The heroes of Marathon had less respect 
for * the Medic dress and the men clothed therewithal ' than had the 
survivors of Thermopylai. 

Before accepting in their entirety either the ancient or the modem 
solutions of the paradox, there is still room to ask whether the 
apparent facts are so incontrovertible as has been assumed. Is it 
absolutely certain that Themistokles was completely shelved for the 
ensuing year, and shelved as the result of a party vote and a struggle 
between two alternative policies? Themistokles is not expressly 
named among the Strategoi of the year 479-478; his two former 
opponents, Ansteides and Xanthippos, are the most prominent 
members of the college for that year. But the list of Straiegoi is 
very incomplete; and even if Themistokles was displaced from the 
leading position, he may have remained nevertheless a member of 
the board. The assumption that Themistokles opposed the policy 
which demanded that the Pelopoimesians should advance in force 
to the protection of Athens, and should even, if possible, engage the 
Persian land-forces north of Kithairon, is anything but inevitable. 
Themistokles was identified with the attempt to meet the Persian 
invasion in Thessaly, an attempt which, as above shown, involved 
presumably the greater exertions, and possibly a pitched battle, on 
land. The defence of Thermopylai was, of course, a part of hiB 
strategy, and Themistokles had never intended that the Persians 
should set foot in Attica. His resolute refusal to evacuate Salamis, 
or to remove the Athenians en masse behind the Isthmos, involves 
the defence of Attica, by land as well as by sea, or its recovery. 
The words put into his mouth by Herodotus after Sakmis, and 
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addressed tx Jiffpothesi to the Athenians, though of very doubtful 
historical authority, are interesting in this connexion as implying 
that Attica was not to be again occupied or ravaged by a Persian 
host: an implication which would practically commit Themistokles 
to the subsequent policy, which is supposed to be the special preserve 
of his opponents. And fiuther: that policy being the sound and 
right policy for Athens to pursue under the circiunstances, did 
Themistokles, of all persons, fail to understand the situation, or 
believe that Mardonios and the Persian forces could be kept out of 
Attica, unless the Peloponnesian forces advanced beyond the Isthmos ? 
More likely no one else in Athens so clearly imderstood the strategic 
and military necessities of the case as Themistokles. How, then, 
account for his disappearance 1 Possibly he was regarded in Athens, 
and regarded himself, as no longer the man best fitted, or most likely, 
to persuade Sparta and the Peloponnesians to fulfil their pledges and 
to do the needful. After all he had failed, in the previous year, to 
get Kleombrotos and the Peloponnesians to advance even into Attica. 
The honours with which he had been received and despatched by 
Sparta may have made it less easy for him, in his own eyes as well 
as in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, to bring the full pressiu-e to bear 
upon the Spartans that might be required for the coming campaign. 
The magnanimity of Themistokles did not date from his deathbed. 
The patriotism and self-denials of Athens in this very war were his 
inspirations. The feud with Aigina had been composed, the claim 
to the naval hegemony had been waived, by Themistokles in the 
common interests. Who but Themistokles had recalled the Athenian 
exiles, Aristeides and Xanthippos among them? Generous rivalry 
between the two great leaders, as to which of them should most 
benefit his country, had already begun : what but the pragmatic and 
malignant motivation of the Greek gossip-mongers of the day entitles 
us to suppose that personal feud and rivalry had already broken out 
afresh ] Within a year Aristeides and Themistokles are found again 
co-operating in a most delicate and subtle intrigue against the manifest 
and declar^ interests of Sparta for the fortification of Athens. On 
that occasion Themistokles is apparently taking the intellectual lead. 
The event falls well within the oflScial year of Aristeides and 
Xanthippos : is it so certain that Themistokles too is not one of the 
Strategoi of the year 1 If Themistokles was a private person during 
the year 479-478 B.C. until appointed ambassador to Sparta, was he 
present in the ranks at Plataia? He may equally well have been 
present there in a strategic capacity, albeit Aristeides was undoubtedly 
the commander-in-chief. A few months later again and Aristeides, 
as Strategos at Byzantion, is promoting the ideas of Themistokles by 
securing the naval hegemony of Hellas for Athens. The politicians 
of ancient Athens were not precluded by the dearly-purchased party 
system of modem states from advocating the particular measure 
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which at the moment might he manifestly to the interest of their 
city; and we cannot be too careful to avoid corrupting our vision 
of the inner history of the ancient state by misleading analogies from 
modem politics. In fine, the supposed disappearance of Themistokles 
from office in 479 B.C., and his conversion into a 'Leader of the 
Opposition/ may be an exaggeration and an illusion, due primarily, 
no doubt, to the vicious condition of our sources of knowledge. 
Leading strategos, or commander-in-chief, he certainly was not; and 
that fact is no doubt significant in view of his position during the 
previous year ; but that he completely dropped out of the StraUgia 
is more than we are justified in assuming, until a complete list of the 
Siraiegoi for the year can be produced without him. Still less are we 
justified in assuming that he was opposed to the policy of Athens, 
as shown in the campaign of 479 B.C., or at variance with the men 
whose names are especially associated with its execution : the im- 
mediate sequel shows the very reverse of such a division. It is more 
reasonable to conclude that the Athenian policy of 479 was the 
policy still of Themistokles, even if the hands chiefly charged with 
its execution were those of Aristeides and Xauthippos. 

§ 5. There is unfortunately little or no direct evidence of a 
satisfactory kind in regard to the minds and actions of the Greek states 
and statesmen during the winter immediately succeeding the victory 
of Salamis. This chapter of history is, therefore, largely conjectural 
— an inference, or series of inferences, from the given situation, and 
from the later and ascertained course of events. The winter must 
have passed amid an ever-growing appreciation of the results of the 
great victory just won, and a growing confidence in regard to the 
campaign still impending. The islands, with the possible exception of 
Andros, within the Delian circuit, had been won for the national cause, 
or at least detached from the Persian. The king's residence in Sardes, 
and the measures taken to safeguard Ionia and the Hellespont, were 
doubtless known in Sparta and in Athens. That nothing was to be 
expected from the north but a fresh invasion must also have been well 
understood: the news of the successful resistance of Poteidaia to 
the Persian blockade was assuredly reported in Korinth and Athens. 
There were no signs of a reinvasion of Greece by sea ; the king's fleet 
had been partly disbanded, and the remainder restricted to guarding 
the Hellespont and Ionia. But^ as the war was plainly not over, the 
question must constantly have presented itself to the Greek leaders, 
how the further defence was to be conducted. The defeat of the 
Persians at Salamis had opened up the possibility of carrying the war 
into the enemy's coasts or country ; but it would be rash to ascribe to 
Sparta any such definite purpose or project ; and although the Greek 
fleet is early on the move, in the ensuing spring, its movement is in 
the first instance purely defensive in character. Before the fleet 
mustered the Peloponnesians were again definitely pledged to advance 
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beyond the Isthmos, and to cover Attica from a second invasion. 
The position thus implied must be the position subsequently taken on 
the northern slopes of Kithairon. The Greeks never dreamt of 
advancing against Mardonios into Thessaly ; it is more surprising that 
no hint occurs of any projected re-occupation of Thermopylai. The 
medism of Thebes and of central Greece, and perhaps the presence 
of Persian or Makedonian garrisons in the principal cities, may help 
to account for an omission which the recent associations of the spot 
would in themselves have failed to justify: otherwise, against the 
forces of Mardonios, especially if the Hellenic fleet had again occupied 
a corresponding position, Thermopylai might surely have been success- 
fully defended, and the death of Leonidas have been avenged on the 
very spot where he had fallen. But the fulfilment of their pledges 
by Sparta and the Peloponnesians was postponed, until the postpone- 
ment involved them in a flagrant breach of faith, and afflicted Attica 
with a second Persian occupation. A second time the Athenians 
crossed en masse to Salamis, but only to Salamis, which remained an 
outpost, challenging relief by a Peloponnesian advance, and almost 
forcing a battle in defence, or rescue, of the Attic soil. 

The extreme reluctance of the Peloponnesians to advance or risk 
a battle is indisputable, and, from the purely Peloponnesian view, 
not hard to understand. What is not so easy to understand is the 
Lakonic assumption that the Athenians would suffer again the spoil- 
ing of their goods, and all the loss and misery of a second migration, 
without seeking to come to terms with the Persian, or carrying out 
their threat of the previous year. The story of the embassies to 
Athens, from Mardonios and from the Spartans, during the winter, 
though it supplies a solution of the problem all too glorious to be 
strictly historical, points to real possibilities, and risks, of Athenian 
secession, then and later, which Sparta boldly discounted. Sparta may 
have believed that Athens was too deeply compromised with the king to 
hope for genuine favour or mercy, whatever promises were held out : 
too passionately attached to the Attic land to make good the threat 
of a permanent and distant migration. Sparta may have been waiting 
on events in Ionia and in the north, not without hopes that Mardonios 
would be recalled, and that a third campaign might be indefinitely 
postponed. Can it be said that such hopes were entirely exaggerated 1 
If the story of Mykale be not a colossal fable, would the occupation 
of Greece have been long maintained, or the invasion soon repeated, 
after that victory ? Doubtless other considerations may be cited in 
extenuation of Peloponnesian policy. The attitude of Argos was all 
along a great drag upon the free action of Sparta. The disaster at 
Thermopylai had not yet been transfigured into an heroic and politic 
sacrifice. Perhaps Sparta and the Peloponnesians viewed with no 
great regret the losses and sufferings of Athens; albeit^ if so, their 
Schadenfreude was a gross miscalculation, as the event proved. Nay, 
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might men not have foreseen that the repeated invasion of Attica 
could do nothing to diminish the importance of the Athenian navy, 
but rather might tend — as no doubt it availed in the sequel — to throw 
the Athenians more and more upon the sea as the sole safe basis for 
their power 1 

Whatever may have been the calculations, or miscalculations, of 
Sparta at this crisis, the fact may be regarded as certain that only 
the final and fatal threat of medism, wrung by Peloponnesian perfidy 
from the deeply humiliated Athenians, at last put an end to Spartan 
shufiiing, and drew the Peloponnesian forces out from behind the wall 
across the Isthmos. Is not that threat in the manner of Themistokles I 
Was it not one of the grounds of the later charge against him t^ Even 
now the Peloponnesians allow Mardonios to retire into Boiotia, and 
to choose his own laager and battlefield : a permission which must be 
interpreted as an error in the Greek strategy. For, if Mardonios was 
anxious to get into the more favourable plain of the Asopos, and 
so much nearer to his main base in Thebes, and his single line of 
communication with Thessaly, it was obviously the interest of the 
Greek commanders to entangle and engage him in Attica, where 
the strategic advantage was with them. 

§ 6. (a) The assumption is safe, although neither Herodotus nor 
any other of the ancient authorities expressly supports it> that until 
Mardonios and the Persians were ascertained to be clear of Attica, the 
Greek fieet cannot have left the home waters. The second retirement 
of the Athenians to Salamis is almost as inconceivable without the 
support and cover of the fleet as the first, even though Mardonios had 
no Asiatic ships at his disposal. With the Greek fieet at Delos, or 
even at Aigina, the Athenians in Salamis would have been exposed to 
assault from the Persians and medized Greeks in occupation of Attica, 
and some means would easily have been found for crossing the Straits. 
Whether a second Hellenic, or at least Athenian, fieet was at the time 
in commission; or whether the Greek, or at least the Athenian, 
squadron moved back from Delos, for the protection of Salamis ; or 
whether the whole Greek fieet was originally at Salamis, not at Aigina, 
in the spring of 479 B.C. — by one means or another Salamis must 
have been covered. In the absence of express testimony, and in view 
of the log of the fieet as given by Herodotus, perhaps the first of the 
alternatives above stated may be accepted as most probable ; for the 
numbers of the fieet under Leotychidas and Xanthippos fail to account 
for the Attic ships, and others, which must have been harboured some- 
where. We might even be tempted to place this forgotten fleet under 
the command of the forgotten admiral, Themistokles. But, whatever 

^ The idea of medism was deeply by his championshii) of the medizing 

associated with the name of Themi- States in the Delphian Amphiktyony 

stokles long before his final condemna- (Plutarch, Them. 20), and perhaps by 

tion, by his messages from Salamis the threat referred to in the text 

(cp. Appendix VI. § 5, p. 309 supra), (Hdt. 9. 11). 
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the dispositions made for the safe-guarding of the Athenians in 
Salamis, the fleet under Leotychidas and Xanthippos cannot have 
advanced to Samos and the Asianic main so long as the Persians were 
still in large numbers in Attica, and while an attack upon the 
Isthmos, if not upon Salamis, was a daily possibility. The retirement 
of Mardonios not merely drew the Peloponnesians into Boiotia, but set 
the Greek navy free to cross to Ionia. 

The naval results of Salamis were, indeed^ immense. Ten years 
were to elapse before a Persian fleet ventured to face an Hellenic 
fleet at sea, only to be defeated again : six and eighty years had passed 
away before a Persian fleet again appeared within sight of Athens.^ 
The marine initiative and aggressive in the Aigaian had been trans- 
ferred at one stroke to the European Greeks ; but it could not be put 
into operation so long as Attica remained in the hands of the Persian 
forces. The evacuation of Attica by Mardonios thus set the Greek 
fleet free at last to utilize the advantage won at Salamis, and to strike 
a blow on the Asianic side for the deliverance of Europe. The hazard 
and daring of this adventure need not be exaggerated: there were 
numerous precedents and examples, from the days of Kyros onward, 
to encourage such an undertaUng, and the positive risk to be en- 
countered upon this occasion was not great. The Greeks had the 
most pressing invitations and assurances from the two great islands off 
the Ionian coast, and in the first instance at any rate the projected 
intervention may have been limited to the island of Samos.^ Doubtless 
the forward movement of the fleet was fully approved by the Spartan 
government, and the application of the lonians was sure of a favour- 
able hearing and support in Athens, or among the Athenians at 
Salamis. The further move from Samos to Mykale, and the actual 
resolution to attack the Persians upon the mainland, is more surprising; 
but the whole story from first to last is related by our authorities in a 
way to excite some suspicions, and it is possible that fuller and more 
accurate records would throw a somewhat different light upon the 
oj^erations of the fleet. The engagement at Mykale was not, perhaps, 
in itself an affair comparable to the defeat of Mardonios, as a military 
operation; but it was a brilliant strategic move, it led to fiuther 
developments important both in a political and in a military sense, 
and its story was told in a way to console the Athenians for their 
shortcomings in Boiotia ! 

(b) Neither the exact number nor the composition of the fleet is 
ascertainable. Herodotus gives the total as 110, but without specify- 
ing any items, or naming the separate contributaries. These omissions 
are the more striking, in view of the character of his navy-lists for 
Artemision and Salamis. The navy was, however, certainly composed 
of Peloponnesian contingents and of an Athenian squadron. In- 
cidentally we learn, from the account of the battle of Mykale, that 

» Xenophon, ffelL 4. 8. 9 ff. « Hdt 8. 132, 9. 90. 
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beside Lakedaimonians there were present contingents from Korinth, 
Sikyon, and Troizen. A fleet of 110 ships would have mustered 
some 22,000 men at most among the crews, while 3300 hoplites 
might be added as a liberal estimate for the Epihaiai, That such a 
force could have accomplished the feat ascribed to the Greeks at 
Mykale, against the vastly superior numbers of the Persian fleet, 
supported by a considerable army to boot, is hardly credible. Possibly 
the figures for the Greek side are under-estimated, the figures for the 
Persian side exaggerated, and the part played by the lonians, and 
Greeks nominally on the Persian side, quite inadequately rendered. 
Diodoros gives the number of the Greek fleet at Delos as 250.^ The 
figures in Herodotus are for Aigina, some weeks or months earlier. 
Between the muster at Aigina in the spring, and the start from Delos 
to Samos, after midsummer, the numbers of the Greek fleet may have 
been doubled, or more than doubled. If there were five or six 
thousand hoplites at Mykale the exploit becomes more intelligible; 
but even so, the active co-operation of the lonians, the division and 
mutual mistrust of the Persian leaders, the memory of the defeat at 
Salamis, and a terror, or panic, inspired by the daring aggressive of 
the Greeks, are all required in order to make the achievement at 
Mykale intelligible. 

{c) The actual story as told by Herodotus is curiously precise and 
exact ; but precision and exactitude are not always the marks of a 
true history. There are several groimds in the present case for 
suspicion. The description of the actual battle is a reproductios, 
muiaiis mutandis, of the battle-piece at Plataia. At Mykale, indeed, 
the Greeks are the attacking, at Plataia the defending, side ; but in 
other respects, apai*t from chronological or topographical coincidences, 
there is a too curious resemblance between the parallel storie& The 
right and left wings of the Greek army have again somewhat similar 
difliculties : the Lakedaimonians are advancing over higher and broken 
ground, the Athenians below in the plain. Again there is the Persian 
rampart-wall of shields, and the flight to the fortified camp, when the 
shield-wall is broken through. Again the fortified camp is the scene 
of an obstinate struggle, and the contest is finished on the arrival of 
the retarded Greek wing. The literary parallel is, perhaps, suflScientlj 
close to justify the suspicion that the account of the battle of Mykale 
has been moulded to some extent on the traditions of Plataia, with 
due allowance for the undisputed Athenian Aristeia on Ionian soil 
Other items in the story are not less suspicious for one reason or 
another. The actual result can hardly be explained, without assigning 
to the action of the lonians far more importance than is assigned to 
it in the accounts, presiunably from Attic sources, given by Herodotos. 
The exact synchronism and the double presence of Demeter may 
pass as facts, without justifying Herodotus' moral; but the * rumour' 

> Diodor. 11. 34. 2. 
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(</>^fi7;) and the 'Herald's staff' {KtfpvKrjiov) : what is to be made of 
them ? Are we to rationalize them away, as Ephoros plainly did t 
Or to regard them as imported afterthoughts into the story ? Such 
a product the sjmchronism must have been, whether true or false. 
We can hardly credit the other items as they stand ; and such in- 
credulity tends to disqualify the whole narrative. 

(d) The scene next laid at Samos has too often been allowed to 
pass unchallenged as good history. After their astounding victory 
on the mainland the ' Hellenes ' return to Samos, and hold a delibera- 
tion, in which the Peloponnesians propose to evacuate lonia^ and 
transfer the lonians bodily to Europe, finding room for them by the 
expulsion of the medizing Greeks : this project is, however, vetoed by 
the Athenians, with the result that the Samians, Chians, Lesbians and 
other islanders present are admitted to the Hellenic alliance, imder 
all solemn formalities. This whole episode, as related by Herodotus, 
is improbable in itself and hardly consistent with other indications in 
the context. Thus the Samians have already been solemnly admitted 
to the Greek alliance by Leotychidas at Delos ; and again, the 
Hellenes have fought at Mykale with the full consciousness that the 
islands (Samos, etc , included) ' and the Hellespont ' were the prizes 
of victory. Again, such a matter could never have been settled by 
the Peloponnesian and Attic oflScers serving on the fleet, without 
reference to the home governments. Authority to admit lonians, 
Nesiotes, Hellespontines into the alliance Leotychidas and Xanthippos 
might have had, but hardly authority to transfer the lonians to 
Eiu-ope, and the medizing Greeks to Asia. Moreover, neither of 
these operations was a very simple one, or to be accomplished without 
opposition ; and what meanwhile was to become of the Hellespontines, 
and other Greeks, under Persian rule? The question thus debated 
by the commanders of the fleet at Samos, after the first victory on 
Asianic soil, would have been better debated before advancing to 
Mykale at sdl, nay, before admitting the Samians to the alliance : not 
at Samos, or at Delos, but rather in Sparta, and in Athens. In short, 
if any such suggestion was ever seriously made, or discussed, it 
belongs to the antecedents of the naval movement across the Aigaian, 
and was discussed, between Athens and Sparta, before the opening of 
the campaign of 479, and is misdated and misplaced by Herodotus. 

(e) The adjournment to the Hellespont cannot have been in doubt, 
nor is it reported to have been in doubt, after Mykale. It was one 
thing to sail to the Hellespont after Salamis in order to cut off* the 
retreat of Xerxes and his still uncompromised army, and a very 
different thing to sail thither a year later after the victory in Ionia, 
in order to cut off" the retreat of the remnant of the broken host of 
Mardonios. Assuredly before they headed for the Hellespont, if not 
before they made for Mykale, the Greek admirals knew of the great 
victory in Boiotia. But, if the Hellespont was a part of the prize at 
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Mykale, the Hellenic fleet did not sail from Samos to Abydos simply 
to break down the bridges. Their very destination seems to imply 
that the Hellespontine towns were already to some extent in revolt, 
or prepared to revolt from the Persian. The mere destruction of the 
bridges would, perhaps, have been rather a bar to a fresh invasion 
than a serious impediment to the escape of the Persian remnant still 
in Europe ; and as a matter of fact Artabazos crossed from Byzantion 
without difficulty. But the Peloponnesians were not prepared to 
remain into the winter on naval service, and thus it came about that 
from the siege of Sestos, if not from the council at Samos, dated that 
separate action and protectorate of the Athenians, which quickly 
became the reason for their maritime hegemony. There were of 
course old relations between Athens and the Chersonese, which help 
to explain the action of the Athenians upon this occasion ; but from 
the political point of view Leotychidas and the Peloponnesian captains 
gravely compromised Spartan interests by their acquiescence in the 
action of Xanthippos and his colleagues. Spartans were not fond of 
sieges, and Sestos was strongly fortified and held. More was expected 
of Athenian& When the siege proved obstinate and the Athenian 
privates wearied of it, the Strategoi did not venture to raise it without 
orders from home : was there not in Athens an acute and severe critic 
of their action ! 

(/) The complete unity, between persons and parties, if we can 
rightly speak of parties at Athens, was indeed being attested, while 
Xanthippos lay before Sestos, in the conduct of Athenian policy 
towards Sparta. The victory of Plataia had secured the joyful return 
of the Athenians in Salamis to their homes and city ; and no time 
was lost, nor labour spared, to make good the effects of the two 
Persian occupations. Neither Sparta nor Athens felt as yet convinced 
that no fresh Persian invasion was possible, or to be feared ; but the 
two governments had very different plans for meeting the prospective 
danger. Sparta still clung to the idea that the Peloponnesos should 
be regarded as the one akropolis of Hellas, and that the Athenians 
might contemplate with equanimity a third, presumably a fourth 
evacuation of their land, and the fresh and repeated occupation of their 
city by the Persian, when he came again and agaiiL The naivete of 
this proposal is quite South- African ! If the story had stood in 
Herodotus, and not in Thucydides, one might have been tempted to 
doubt its historical accuracy, or to regard it as a pragmatic persiflage 
upon Spartan pretensions from an Athenian source. The Athenians 
naturally were resolved never to repeat, if they could help it^ the 
experiences of the past two years. Athens had been unable to stand 
a siege in the Persian invasion : the land defence, for which Sparta 
was responsible north of Attica, had twice broken down, with dis- 
astrous results to the Athenians, who were now resolved to put their 
city in a condition to stand a siege, as Poteidaia had just triumphantly 
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done. But Spartan representations could not be met with a direct 
negative, nor could the Athenians hope to convince the Spartans by 
debate. The wisest among them distrusted Sparta, and perceived 
that the walls, raised against the Persian, were likely to be used 
against the Lakedaimonian. Themistokles and Aristeides were at one 
in this matter, and the righteous man lent himself fully to the ruse, 
by which the worldly wiseman outwitted the Spartans, and earned 
their fatal enmity. It is almost ludicrous, in view of this episode, to 
suppose that a twelvemonth earlier, or indeed less, Themistokles had 
been removed from the Strategia as likely to be too subservient to the 
special interests of Sparta. 

When Xanthippos returned to Athens, bringing with him the 
cables of the Hellespontine bridges, he found the walls of the city 
already raised high enough to defy Persian, or Greek \ and ere ever 
another twelvemonth came round Aristeides had exploited the pride 
and mimic tyranny of the victor of Plataia to effect the transfer of the 
naval hegemony of the Greeks from Sparta to Athens. Thus was the 
unity of Athens purchased by the division of Hellas, and political 
wisdom, in the persons of Aristeides and Themistokles, there too 
was justified of her children. 
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§ 1. General aspects of the campaign. § 2. Character of the Herodotean narratiTe 
(Chronology, Topography, Figures, Motivation). § 3. Sources of the Herodotean 
narrative. § 4. Summary of the Herodotean narrative. § 5. Failure of the 
Herodotean narrative (twenty crucea), § 6. The two fundamental problems. 
§ 7. (A) The tactical positions occupied in succession by the Greek forces. § 8. 
(B) The actual battle, and the Greek victory. § 9. The plan and its author. 
§ 10. Summary of the reconstructed narrative. § 11. Chief points in the recon- 
struction. § 12. Subsidiary authorities (Diodoros, Plutarch). 

§ 1. The general aspects of the campaign of Plataia have been ak-eady 
in great part anticipated.^ Of its supreme military and political 
significance there can be as little doubt as of its actual occurrence, 
approximate date, and scene. The significance of the victory is, how- 
ever, much more manifest than the exact conditions and circumstances 
under which it was achieved. Plataia was truly a decisive battle, 
putting an end once for all to the Persian scheme for the conquest of 
European Hellas. Neither was the victory dearly purchased, nor 
apparently very difficult of achievement, when it came. The problem 
rather is, to determine why the day of judgement was so long post- 
poned. The victory gained over Mardonios in 479 might, to all 
appearances, have been gained over Xerxes in the same place a year 
before.- Attica need never have been occupied, much less twice 
occupied and twice devastated, by the Persian host. The battle of 
Salamis might have been anticipated, and rendered unnecessary, by a 
victory over the Persians on the Asopos. The feebleness and in- 
consequence of the Greek, that is, of the Spartan leading after the 
disaster at Thermopylai, bear the best witness to the extent of that 
disaster. It cost the Athenians for the time being their land and 
city ; but it cost the Spartans in the long run their hegemony. With- 
out speculating in detail on the results for Sparta and the rest of 

1 Op. Appendix YII. §§ 1, 2. dohis (1854), ii. 495 if. Cp. 

^ Ktesias, Pers, 56 ; Blakesley Hero- 8. 40 mcpm. 
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Greece, had the victory of Plataia been anticipated by a twelvemonth, 
broadly speaking, at least, the position of Sparta would have been 
such as she never attained in actual history. After Thermopylai, 
indeed, such an achievement was too much to expect. The Greek 
plan of defence practically broke down, only to be painfully restored, 
piece by piece, and not according to the original intention. Salamis 
remained an isolated and incomplete achievement The question of 
the subjugation of Greece was still an open one at the beginning of 
the ensuing campaign. 

The victory of Salamis, however, though indecisive for Athens and 
central Greece, had virtually secured the Peloponnese from attack, 
provided Athens remained loyal to her allies. The Persian fleet had 
practically disappeared, or was reduced to a * negligible quantity,' so 
far as aggressive measures were concerned. From behind their 
fortifications on the Isthmos the Peloponnesians could defy the army 
of Mardonios for an indefinite time. With Athens the case stood 
otherwise. Athens was still fully open to attack, invasion, and re- 
occupation from the land side, so long as a Persian force remained in 
being south of Thermopylai; nothing but a pitched battle by land and a 
decisive victory over Mardonios and his Greek allies could permanently 
secure the safety and liberty of the Athenians. Even a naval expedition 
to the Hellespont, or to Asia, could at most, in the first instance, only 
provoke the Persians in Greece to a more vigorous aggressive. The 
best way for Mardonios to provide against any attempt on the part of 
the Greeks to operate over sea against his ultimate base, or against his 
communications, was obviously to keep them fully occupied at home. 
Nevertheless, an inequality of interest and a difference of opinion was 
naturally developed between the Athenians and the Spartans in relation 
to the ensuing campaign. The Athenians were urgent that the 
Peloponnesian army should cross Kithairon, or, failing that, should 
move into Attica, and there do battle with the Persians.^ The 
Peloponnesians were reluctant to come forward. The attitude of the 
two leading states towards the question of naval operations is not 
quite so clear. We are scarcely justified in crediting Sparta with an 
original and positive plan to bring about the evacuation of Greece by 
an attack on the Persians in Asia, by fomenting revolt in Ionia, by 
threatening the islands and the Hellespont Still less are we entitled 
to represent the Athenians as opposed to any such plan. But two 
conclusions may be declared inevitable. First, some strategic connexion 
existed between the operations on land, culminating at Plataia, and the 
operations over sea, which culminated at Mykale. Secondly, the Greek 
fleet could hardly have assumed the offensive, or abandoned the home 
waters, until Mardonios had evacuated Attica the second time.^ If 

^ Cp. 8. 144, 9. 7. than Mardonios on those of the Greek 

* Tlie Greek fleet will have waited on fleet {pcuse Delbriick, Perserkriege^ 102). 
the operations of Mardonios rather Cp. p. 329 supra. 
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the Athenians could have been brought to consent to abandon Attica 
and Salamis completely, and to retire into the Peloponnesos, behind 
the Isthmian wall, the fleet might, indeed, have undertaken a forward 
and offensive movement on a large scale. The resolute refusal of the 
Athenians in the previous year to adopt that course was not likely to 
be reversed after Salamis. Nevertheless the patent division of interest 
between Athens and the Peloponnesos was so wide that apparently the 
positive threat of medism on the part of Athens was required to force 
the hand of Sparta, and compel the Peloponnesians to cross the 
Isthmos.^ This episode was indeed a humiliating one for all parties 
concerned, and goes far beyond the worst threat extorted from 
Themistokles before the battle of Salamis. Yet of its substantial 
accuracy there can hardly be any doubt : what other motive could the 
Athenians have brought to bear upon the Spartans to compel them to 
adopt a forward movement ? The battle of Plataia was fought to save 
Athens from a permanent occupation by the Barbarian. But there 
was a second motive operating more directly on Sparta. The active 
medism of Thebes and of Thessaly, the fear, perhaps, of an Argive 
revival under Persian auspices, the alienation of Delphi, must have 
helped to reconcile Sparta to the military necessities imposed upon her 
by the obstinate refusal of the Athenians to evacuate Salamis, and the 
final threat of the Athenians to join the Persian, unless the Pelopon- 
nesians came to their rescue. All the same it is remarkable that, after 
the evacuation of Attica by the Persians^ Pausanias should have taken 
his army into Boiotia. This move was more than Kleombrotos had 
faced in the previous autumn, and might seem to be going beyond the 
bare necessities of the case. But the defence of central Greece had 
lain in the original plan of campaign ; the Spartans had been pledged 
to appear north of Kithairon from the first. Moreover, the frontier of 
Attica had apparently been moved so as to include the northern slope 
of Kithairon. Apparently Pausanias had not advanced beyond Uie 
technical boundary of Attica, until he crossed the Asopos in pursuit of 
the Persians, who had taken refuge in their fortified camp.^ Once the 
Greek and the Persian forces stood face to face upon the banks of the 
Asopos a battle became inevitable, and the questions arising in the 
given situation are mainly tactical. The reluctance on both sides to 
come to a decisive issue is remarkable. Perhaps either side, or both 
sides, waited to some extent upon the development of events elsewhere. 
Yet Mardonios can hardly have expected any great disaster to the 
Greek fleet, and the Greeks can hardly have expected that the 
immediate action of Mardonios would depend on the success or failure 
of their naval enterprise across the sea. The tactical problem at 
Plataia in fact, once given, demanded a purely local solution. Nor is 
the solution obscure. Each side desired to fight a defensive action : 
or perhaps, putting the case more accurately, the Greeks were 

^ 9. 11. -^ Cp. 6. 74, 6. 108, and VluUToh, ArisUid. 11. 
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determined not to venture across the Aeopos, on to ground where their 
phalanx might easily be circumvented, or taken in flank, by the 
Persian cavalry ; while Mardonios, naturally desiring before all things 
to draw them down from the high and rough ground on to the plain, 
postponed as long as possible an attack in force upon the Oreeks in 
a position which gave them cover from his cavalry. In the end, by 
accident or by design, the battle was joined rather on the Greek than 
on the Persian terms, and with a result^ of the most favourable 
character at the moment, of the most far-reaching influence in the 
sequel, for the patriotic Republics of Hellas. 

§ 2. But^ while the broader strategic and even politic aspects of 
the battle of Plataia are thus fairly obvious, to appreciate in detail 
the movements and actions of leaders and forces concerned is a task 
beset with difficulties, owing to incompleteness and errors in the 
record. Alike the antecedents and the actual course of the battle 
itself are largely matters of conjecture, that is, of almost hopeless 
disputation. We may exercise a critical faculty, or amuse a learned 
leisure, upon the problems presented by the subject; but we can 
hardly hope to attain any solution which will be of universal obliga- 
tion. The evidence is too scant in amount^ too poor in quality. 
Whether we attempt to determine details of time, place, causality, 
motivation, or aim merely at describing the bare action or event, 
we are baffled by failures, obscurities, self-contradictions, absurdities 
in the record. The discovery of the historic event more and more 
resolves itself into a literary evaluation of the evidences : what should 
have been but a means to the historian's end asserts itself as the end 
in itself. Not but what the dialectical process of criticism, now for 
long applied to the matter in hand, has made some progress in 
elucidating probabilities, and especially in placing the cardinal or 
pivotal points of the argument in an ever-growing light But the more 
articulate statement of the problems, or even the plausibility of this 
or that solution here and there, is far from giving us a concrete story, 
or a complete reconstruction. No particular theory can harmonize 
all the evidences, for the evidences are in part self-contradictory and 
absurd; nor is it to be expected that any particular theory of the 
events will silence rival hypotheses where none can admit of actual 
verification. Enough if each contribute a solid point or two to the 
argument, and render the scholar's grasp upon his materials at once 
more firm and more elastic. 

This tentative conclusion is likely to be all the less convincing to 
novices in that there is no other battle described by Herodotus with 
so much fulness as the battle of Plataia. Thus chronologically, apart 
from the general sequence and indications for the date, he furnishes 
apparently a diary of the operations, or of a part of them, which lends 
an air of verisimilitude to the events narrated. The topography is 
indicated not merely by a number of incidental items more or less 
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capable of verification, but also by precise and express descriptions 
of a series of positions which, lying in a comparatively well-known 
Greek landscape, might justify hope of a material basis and certainty 
for the framework of the action. The army-lists, given for both 
sides, comprise not merely ethnic titles, but precise figures for the 
various contingents, and that more especially on the Greek side. Of 
the motives and causes assigned for the principal changes in position, 
some at least possess a distinctly military character, and few, if any, 
arc so improbable, or intrinsically irrational, as to demand sununaiy 
dismissal on the ground of physical or psychological impossibility 
Finally, under whatever drawbacks and obscurities, certain tactical 
positions and dispositions are indicated by Herodotus for the forces 
in action, which have been generally accepted in all reconstructions 
of the probable course of events. Yet, in spite of these merits in the 
Herodotean narrative of Plataia, which doubtless give it a very high, 
perhaps the highest, place in any attempt at a classification of Herodotean 
stories, according to their intrinsic worth and historical value, the story 
of Plataia nevertheless breaks down again and again at each important 
crisis, and there remains at the end a great gulf between the sum of 
acceptable items, or even the general underlying scheme, to be found 
in Herodotus on the one side, and every modem attempt upon the 
other, to obtain an adequate and coherent view of all the circumstances. 
A closer specification under each of the heads above indicated will 
justify this opinion in more detail. 

ChroTiology. — The date of the battle of Plataia may be regarded 
as fixed, even by Herodotus, at least within a range of about thirty 
days. This result is, relatively speaking, satisfactory, though it might 
easily have been more precise. It is determined by two or three 
elements in combination, (a) The diary for the period during which 
the Greeks occupied the (supposed) * second position ' before Plataia, 
to the thirteenth day of which the actual battle is expressly dated by 
Herodotus.^ (6) An interval preceding this period, sufiicient for the 
action in * the first position ' (or previous position), and the antecedents 
back to the despatch of the Spartan forces from Lakedaimon, and the 
evacuation of Attica by Mardonios. The duration of this interval is 
not specified, but a terminus a quo is incidentally supplied by the notice 
of the Hyakinthia, which are presumably over before the departure 
of the Spartans from home.^ Still, some slight variation in the 
estimate can hardly be avoided in relation to this interval, and an 
element of uncertainty at once arises.^ (c) A more precise indication 
appears to be contained in the express assertion that the invasion of 
Mardonios took place * ten months ' after the first occupation of Athens 

^ 9. 33 (t^ Seurifyri Tjfiipu) ; 89 {ijfiipcu . . ^ For date of ffycdcinthia op. note to 

o*crt&) ; 40 {iripas 860 ijfUpas) ; 41 ^5e- 9. 7. 

Kdnj) ; 44 (vuf) ; 47 {ifiit) ; 52 {-Hip ^fiiptqw » The eight days in c 39 might oofW 

irdLcav • vvkt6%) ; 56 (^s). the whole period so far in Boiotia. 
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by Xerxes ; ^ but, apart from other diflSculties of interpretation in this 
passage, the indication lacks precision in two directions. First, it is 
not clear whether the ten months are to be reckoned as nominal 
calendar months, or as full periods of thirty days ; secondly, the exact 
duration of Mardonios' occupation of Athens remains in any case 
indefinite. As to the first point, probably the months are taken from 
the Attic calendar, and the actual interval between the two events 
was appreciably less than three hundred days. As to the second, 
the pause in Attica remains an elastic section, which may be pro- 
longed or reduced by the modem investigator as theory seems to 
require ; but the chronological exactitude of the whole story is thereby 
invalidated. The precision of the data, as far as they are precise, 
is indeed in itself suspicious. Not merely does the exact synchronism 
asserted for the battles of Plataia and Mykale arouse suspicion,^ but 
the recurrence of the conventional reckoning by decades of days, 
that is, by Greek calendar weeks, suggests the artificiality of the 
temporal perspective.^ Yet, although confidence in the journal of 
Plataia is thus shaken, the limit of error in the calendarial date is 
comparatively small, and the Herodotean scheme may be allowed to 
pass, for regulative purposes, as the best working hypothesis at our 
disposal.* Far more serious is any doubt as to the material sequence 
of events, and the validity of the order, in which they are presented. 
The character of Herodotus' sources, the idiosyncrasy of his methods, 
leave it too often an open question whether a particular story, an 
individual episode, is presented in true sequence and temporal order. 
There are several points where such a doubt is legitimate in regard 
to the story of Plataia and its immediate antecedents. (1) The 
Athenian negotioHons with Sparta, and the action of the Spartans. 
Elements in the story for the year of Plataia (479 B.C.) might seem 
intrinsically to belong to the previous year. An appeal of the 
Athenians for assistance, or rescue, in Attica must surely have been 
addressed to Sparta in the previous campaign, although Herodotus 
makes no mention thereof in its proper context. In the Ninth Book 
the appeal, dated to the spring of 479, is ex hypoihesi heard in 
Sparta before the completion of the Isthmian wall ; ^ but the fortifica- 
tions at the Isthmos cannot have been still incomplete at that time. 
Herodotus, indeed, involves himself in a chronological inconsequence 

^ 9. 3 ; cp. notes ad, I. * 9. 90, 100. the latter, and identifies it with Sept. 2, 

» 9. 8, 41, 86. Cp. Busolt, ii.'* (1895), 479 B.G. Boeckh identified Boedr. 3 with 

726 n. Sept 25, but himself preferred Metagoit. 

* Busolt L c dates the battle (i.e. the 26 = Sept. 19. Afterwards he transferred 

13th day) 'about the beginning of the date from the victory to its celebration 

August'; Dnncker vii.' (1882) 833 n. {M(mdc. 67, cp. Duncker /. c). Busolt's 
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tarch is precise but self-contradictory ; the battle was probably earlier than the 
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here, and supplies the means of his own refutation. The wall was 
apparently complete before the eclipse of October 2, 480, yet it 
is unfinished at the time of the HyakirUhia in 479 ! A second in- 
consequence lies in the exaggerated duration of the HyakifUhiOj 
which Sparta is apparently celebrating on or before the arrival of 
the Athenian envoys, and is still celebrating on the eve of their 
departure ten days later. The latter difficulty might easily be 
explained away as due to a mere rhetorical trope ; the former is more 
obstinate, and both alike go to show that the Herodotean sequence of 
events breaks down at this point, and consequently cannot be taken 
as the basis for the causal connexion of actions and events. (2) A 
second instance lies in the story of the lynching of Lykidas,^ though 
its discovery is due to the conflict of external evidence with the 
Herodotean sequence. There is, anyway, the inconsequence that at 
the moment when the Athenian envoys are threatening the Spartans 
with the medism of Athens, the Athenians should be stoning one of 
their councillors, with his wife and family, for suggesting the 
actualization of the Athenian threat to Sparta ! The apologist may 
indeed be at no loss to explain away such an apparent anomaly : the 
one transaction takes place in Sparta, the other in Salamis : the one 
is a threat addressed in secret to the Spartan executive, the other 
a practical suggestion for the Athenian people, and so on. But what 
were the Spartans to make of the threat, assuming it failed of its 
immediate effect, when the news of the fate of Lykidas was forwai-ded 
to them ? The approximately synchronous acts of the Athenian 
envoys and of the Athenian Council remain a gross inconsequence; 
and the best way to save whatever truth there may be in the story 
of Lykidas is to redate it to some other point in history. Its present 
place in Herodotus must be taken to show that his chronological 
sequences are not always safe clues to the causal connexions of events, 
as a true chronology must ever be.^ 

The two instances examined belong to the antecedents of the cam- 
paign, rather than to the actual operations around Plataia. Other 
cases of chronological difficulty, that is, of more or less probable 
anachronism, arise in connexion with the actual story of the campaign. 
These instances can hardly be discussed here, in their chronological 
aspects, without anticipating other aspects of the operations in question 
to be hereafter developed. The time-condition is essential to the 
appreciation of strategic and tactical movements. Suffice it, then, to 
say here that reasons will subsequently appear for suspecting the 
precise date, or chronological point in the diary of Plataia, (3) of the 
dispute between the Athenians and Tegeatai for precedence ; (4) of 
the visit of Alexander of Makedon to the Athenian lines. More 
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serious than these comparatively trifling instances is (5) the doubt to 
be urged in regard to the duration of the Greek occupation of the 
advanced position upon the Asopos, and (6) the omission of any 
indication for the time spent in the position previously occupied. 
These possible errors and omissions affect deeply the conception to be 
formed of the battle itself, the antecedent movements on the field of 
battle, and the actual plans and policy of the leaders. Some of the 
operations recorded by Herodotus, with amazing insaadance, such as 
the double exchange of front in the Asopos-position, involve inter alia 
time-conditions, which are sufficient in themselves to disprove the 
Herodotean report ; and it will appear, in the sequel, that the whole 
diary which Herodotus gives for the Oreek occupation of the Asopos- 
position involves what may be indifferently regarded as a tactical 
impossibility, or an anachronism by transfer. In other words, 
Herodotus may allow, or indicate, sufficient time for the Boiotian 
campaign as a whole ; but he cannot be trusted to have distributed 
the time at his disposal correctly, or always to have correctly marked 
the exact date, or sequence, of particular acts and events. 

Topography, — From the nature of the case we are on safer ground 
when we pass from the chronology to the geography of Herodotus. 
Topographical errors are less probable in themselves than chronological; 
and ancient geography and choriography admit of a kind and degree 
of verification unattainable in relation to ancient chronology. The 
explicit, and still more the implicit, topography of the ancient historians 
is, as a rule, the most certain and reliable element in their works. 
The landscape of Greece is approximately the same to-day as it was 
two thousand years ago: mountains, rivers, plains, are not substantially 
altered, or the alterations can be detected and allowed for. The sites 
of cities and of edifices, sacred and profane, can be identified with 
more or less assurance. The battle-field of Plataia, as described by 
Herodotus, is easily to be verified within certain limits, and the details 
of the possible and actual scene of operations can be filled in with some 
confidence. The general features of the scene, mountain and plain, 
hilis and streams, are constantly indicated, and the catalogue is enriched 
by a large number of definite names of objects in various kinds. Yet, 
notwithstanding these comparative advantages, the topography of the 
battle-field, and its relation to the operations narrated, remain largely 
problematical. For this unsatisfactory result Herodotus is only in 
part accountable. Any one of his contemporaries, with the text of 
Herodotus in hand, might perhaps have evolved a consistent and 
rational theory of the action, in conformity with the account of the 
historian : he would at least have come much nearer to such a result 
than any modem can now hope to do. The ancient student might 
easily have identified cardinal features in the landscape and in the 
narrative, about the equivalence of which modems can scarcely come 
to any agreement. Certain fixed points, lying outside the battle-field. 
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albeit related to it, are not in doubt, Plataia, Thebes, Tanagra, Eleusis; 
but the exact sites of Skolos, of Erythrai, of Hysiai, which, with 
Plataia itself, furnish the very framework of the battle-field, are more 
or less in dispute. The great natural features, mountain, plain, river, 
hills, are still substantially the same; and the application of the 
greater names, Kithairon, Asopos, Oeroe, are not in doubt; but the 
precise attachment of other titles, vitally important in the narrative, 
Gargaphia, the Moloeis, the Island, the Argiopian place, are involved 
in dispute and obscurity ; while the exact sites of the three buildings, the 
identification of which would go far to determine a true theory of the 
operations, the Heraion, the Demetrion, the Androkrateion, are not 
ascertainable with complete assurance. Nor can Herodotus be ac- 
quitted of all blame in this connexion. He might fairly assume the 
position of buildings which were standing in his own day; but it 
is no feather in his cap to have left the position of the Persian camp 
so much in doubt that some have placed it on the one, some on the 
other bank of the Asopos, while others again have combined the 
positions by placing the camp astride the river ! Again, possibly 
Herodotus has confounded more than one building under one title; 
certainly he has failed to warn his readers that there was more than 
one temple of Demeter, within the area covered by the military 
operations before Plataia.^ We have also to suspect in Herodotus the 
mensuration of space as of time. His chronological decades reappear 
in his decimal system of mensuration, and the artificiality or conven- 
tionality of the method seems to discredit the result for serious 
purposes. But by far the gravest flaw in the Herodotean topography 
is his failure to recognize the existence of more than one pass over 
Mount Kithairon within range of the Greek and Persian strategy. 
No recent contribution to the argument more tends to the good than 
the clear recognition of the various possible routes over Kithairon 
behind Plataia; conversely, no topographical defect in Herodotus' 
narrative better accounts for its incoherency, and the want of rational 
causality and motivation, than his neglect of this cardinal feature in 
the topography.^ 
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Figures, — With the question of the numbers available for the general 
engagement we pass beyond verifiable facts into the region of 
testimony. Yet numerical statements have a real character. Figures, 
if ascertainable, are, indeed, facts to rank with conditions of time and 
space in military matters : all three are essentials to the Sach-Kritik 
The numerical data of Herodotus for the battle of Plataia are exact 
enough, but unfortunately in several respects erroneous. A gross 
exaggeration is manifest in his estimate of the slain ;^ and this 
estimate is based in part upon what may have been a great exaggera- 
tion in the number of the combatants. The figiu-e of thirty miliads 
(300,000) for the Persian forces, i.e. the Asiatic army,^ comes over to 
Mardonios, or rather to Herodotus, from the army-list of Xerxes; 
but it makes no allowance for the wear and tear of the campaign, 
previous to the final battle, nor for the soldiers on garrison duty 
between Thebes and Makedonia, nor for the army-corps of Ai-tabazos, 
which formed at starting at least one-sixth of the whole force ; nor 
for the hypothesis that the army of Mardonios was but a selection 
from the forces of Xerxes. We have no real means of controlling the 
figures for the Persian forces at Plataia. If the actual strength of 
Mardonios was even half his nominal strength, his forces were still 
immense, in view of the difiiculties of supply for man and beast 
Much is made in tradition of the disproportion between the Greek 
and the Persian forces at Thermopylai ; little is made of any difference 
of numbers before Plataia. Mardonios shows some apprehension of 
the growing numbers on the Greek side : the anecdotes of the depres- 
sion in the camp of Mardonios tend to diminish the supposed numerical 
advantage of the Persians. The number of Greek allies on the Persian 
side is admittedly a pure conjecture of Herodotus' own. Makedonians 
must be included in it ; but, even so, 50,000 is a too liberal estimate, 
safely to be divided by not less than two ! Admitting that the force 
under Artabazos took absolutely no part in the action, the number of 
men engaged on the Persian side would not be over-estimated perhaps 
at 125,000,» 

For the numbers under Pausanias and Euryanax the historian 
had apparently more exact and more authentic evidence.^ But the 
army-list is, on the face of it, more or less of an ideal. The figures 
are all round numbers : the cadres would not in all cases be full : no 
allowance is made for losses during the campaign, which the additional 

This is improbable, as the position woald Greeks by that pass subsequently (Del- 
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details will hardly have made good. The precise point, or moment, 
for which the figures are to be taken as valid is hardly indicated. 
One item especially challenges criticism. The enormous number of 
light-armed men with the Spartan forces forms a blot on the whole 
story, for it generates a problem, which Herodotus himself was bound 
to formulate and solve : why was no use made, or at least no service 
recorded, of this light infantry, the very kind of soldiery required 
under the circumstances? Instead of any such statement of the 
problem, Herodotus involves himself in a flagrant inconsequence by 
recording a request despatched by Pausanias (to Aristeides) during 
the last engagement for the loan of the Athenian Archers ! Modem 
historians, who treat the 40,000 PsUoi on the Greek right wing as a 
serious and acceptable item, should reconstruct their theories of the 
battle so as to give due weight to the service of the light infantry ! 
But Plataia as a victory won for Sparta by the Helots will not do : 
they would in that case have overthrown more than their Barbarian 
enemies. On the Oreek side only the Hoplites and the few hundred 
Athenian Archers are to be counted among the combatants proper ; 
of duly equipped and qualified light-armed troops the Greeks were as 
bare as of cavalry. Such troops, indeed, would have required not less 
but more training than the Phalangites. The political conditions of 
Greece, in the fifth century B.C., prevented the emplo3rment of native 
light-infantry, even if there had been, at that time in Greece, any 
native commander capable of employing light-armed troops efficiently 
in combination with heavy infantry.^ The immense figure reported 
for the Helots at Plataia must, however, have had some sense and 
justification. Such may, perhaps, be found by allowing one unarmed 
attendant to each Spartan and Lakedaimonian hoplite, and by 
relegating the remaining thousands to the army service, or com- 
missariat trains. Apart from this serious error, and apart from a 
minor miscalculation in detail, the estimate of the Greek forces is not 
unacceptable, in round numbers, and has generally been accepted as 
approximately correct and officially authentic.^ The remark that only 
a rough estimate of the Greeks on the Persian side could be made, as 
no official enumeration of them had been attempted, though designed 
primarily in reference to the number given for the Barbarians — itself 
a mere total — would be a trifle sophistical, if exactly the same state- 
ment should have been made of the national forces. 

Causality and motivation, — The permanent similarities of what may 
be called 'psychological verification ' render the motivation or rationale 
of events, as given by any historian, amenable within limits to * real ' 
criticism. In the record of the Plataian campaign Herodotus fre- 
quently adopts, or suggests, a motivation, or a rationale, for the 
historical process, both true to nature, and suitable in the particular 

* Was Gelon the exception ? Op. 7. 168. 
^ Cp. notes adlLc 
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case ; yet, here as elsewhere, he prefers to emphasize the accidental, 
the separable, the trivial occasion, and to displace or ignore the 
essential and ultimately efficient antecedents of actions and events. 
Here, as constantly in Herodotus, the recorded act must be distin- 
guished from the motive assigned ; sometimes the historic fact may 
be recovered behind the factitious moral. On the whole, no story, or 
set of stories, in Herodotus lends itself to a modem rational critique 
more easily or more advantageously than the story of Plataia. 

The Supemaiural^ which in the last resort will, of course, account 
for ever3rthing and anything, is never far distant in the Herodotean 
rationale of events ; yet it plays a relatively slight r6le in his account 
of the Plataian campaign. The legend of Marathon is incomplete 
without its divine epiphanies and heroic resurrections. The island 
and straits of Salamis are suffused with the memory of miraculous 
manifestations. The heights of Mykale are haloed with Hhe light 
that never was on sea or land ' — a testimony to the surprising 
character of that victory and the Attic provenience of its record. 
The immediate mark of the theocratic dispensation is limited, in the 
story of Plataia, to a few jejune and beggarly examples. The 
presentiments of disaster on the Persian side reveal the touch of fate, 
or of foreknowledge, yet hardly rise above the normal range of moral 
prejudice or afterthought.^ The turn of battle coincides with the 
prayer of Pausanias to Hera.* No barbarian entered the precinct of 
Demeter.^ That is all. The diviners in both armies play, indeed, 
a somewhat important rdle in determining, or excusing, by their 
extispication^ the tactical immobility of the armies, on the Persian 
side perhaps in a sense contrary to the wishes of the commander-in- 
chief.^ But in all cases alike the apparent dictates of piety coincide 
with a definite political or strategic motive ; and the Diahateria on the 
battle-field of Plataia were probably as little the real determinants of 
military action, or inaction, as the Hyakinthia had been of the previous 
politic quietism in Sparta, for which Herodotus himself suggests a less 
ideal motive.^ The absence of authentic signs of exalted religious 
feeling in connexion with the Boiotian campaign, both in the actors 
and in the narrators, may be taken as signifying in part that this 
* fairest victory' was no such great surprise to the victors; in part 
that Athenian memories were not primarily interested in the victory. 
Plataia left the Greek imagination, and imaginative literature, com- 
paratively cold, because the military situation at Plataia was by no 
means unfavourable to the national forces, and because the victory 
was not one to which the Athenians primarily could lay chief claim. 
The Herodotean record may even do less than justice to the degree 
in which religious fervour was aroused, and to the extent to which 
the resources of the national religion were called into action before 

1 cc. 16, 42. * c. 62. » c. 66. 

* 9. 86 f., 61. » c 8. 
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the battle of Plataia.^ This comparative huBh on the part of a writer 
80 prone in general to emphasize the large, and even the trivial, 
aspects of the supernatural element in human history, argues con- 
seiousness of a strong case, in regard to the Plataian campaign, for a 
rationale of the action based on secondary causes. 

PersoruUitUs, — Human will and passion count for a good deal in 
political and military matters ; but, though the personal ^tor appeals 
as none other to Herodotus, you will not easily discover how much, in 
the actions round Plataia, should really be ascribed to the person- 
alities of the nominal agents, Mardonios, Artabazos, Pausanias^ 
Aristeides, Alexander, Timagenidas. The characters of the leading 
dranuUis personae are not really drawn on clear or consistent lines. 
Modern writers can alternately and plausibly represent Mardonios and 
Pausanias as men of great military capacity, playing the game of war 
with consummate skill, and as vain incapables, blundering alike into 
victory and into defeat. Something is clearly to be allowed for the 
personalities on both sides, especially in the relations of Mardonios 
and Artabazos ; but Herodotus himself fails to assign a clear value to 
the personal co-efficients, and might seem to underestimate in this 
case the importance of factors, to which he is generally prone to 
attach even undue importance. If the attitude and conduct d 
Artabazos be truly set forth in the pages of Herodotus, then Artabaios 
alone might well bear the whole responsibility for the Persian defeat 
on the banks of Asopos. Such a moral is far from the intention of 
Herodotus. But, in this as in other cases, the facts themselves are 
not quite free from suspicion. As reported by Herodotus they point 
to rivalries and divisions on the Persian side, which would go far to 
account for the ultimate disaster. Herodotus himself, in reporting 
them, seems hardly to appreciate their full bearing in this connexion. 

Natural causaiion, — The comparative eclipse of the supernatural 
and the diminished stress laid by Herodotus on merely personal 
motives introduce, in the story of Plataia, a more than usual recog- 
nition of reasons in the nature of things for reported actions, ai^ 
a comparatively intelligible rationale of actual results. In some 
instances Herodotus disarms suspicion, or at least bespeaks trust, by a 
clearly indicated perception of the existence of a problem in regaid to 
the causation of an event, be it the apparently heartless delay of tbe 
Spartans,^ or the recorded trial of the Phokians.^ In the one case 
Herodotus' own suggestion is obviously inadequate ; in the other, the 
whole anecdote has the air of a misconception concerning, it may be, 
a perfectly friendly proceeding. None the less acceptable is the 
interjection of a critical formula in each case, as evidence that 
Herodotus moves in a rational world, in which acts and events, to be 

^ Cp. Plataroh, Aristeid. 11. be compared the stoiy of MucianiiB and 

^ 9. 8. bis dealing with the ViteUiaiii, Tadtos, 
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credible, must be intelligible. Madness and miracle are, of course, 
among the possible explanations of mortal conduct, but either only as 
an uUima raUo, The reasons given by Herodotus for the Greek, and 
specifically the Spartan, victory at Plataia, are of the most matter-of- 
fact order, but none the less acceptable on that account: a vast 
superiority in weapons, in military and tactical skill, more than 
compensated (Herodotus himself clearly sees) for any real or supposed 
inferiority in mere numbers.^ What he does not apparently see is 
that this clear and cool rationale of the victory reacts very detri- 
mentally upon his report of some of the antecedents: such as the 
craven exchange of positions,^ the distracting insubordination of 
Amompharetos,^ and so forth. Greeks had not to wait for the victory 
of Plataia to learn the superiority of their own equipment, discipline, 
tactics, to those of the Persian infantry : on the contrary, we may 
safely allow for that knowledge in our own reconstruction of the story. 

The reasons which Herodotus gives for the actual manoeuvres on 
the field of Plataia, though mainly military and therefore rational 
reasons, are inadequate ; but their shortcoming will better appear in 
connexion with the critique and reconstruction of the story. A safer 
instance of good causality is to be found in the reasons alleged for 
the evacuation of Attica by Mardonios.^ Though here, too, the facts 
are probably not fully stated, the form of argument could scarcely 
have been improved. Mardonios evacuated Attica because it was not 
a country adapted to cavalry (and Boiotia was) ; because in case of 
disaster his retreat would have been difficult, and the passes easily 
blocked ; because he had in Thebes an allied city and a good basis. 
Evidently his invasion of Attica is harder to explain, and here the 
old Herodotean rationale recurs in the personal caprice and vanity of 
Mardonios.^ But the narrative also suggests the true reasons: the 
desire to force or to induce the Athenians to join him ; failing that, 
or in any case, the design to lure the Peloponnesian forces from behind 
their fortifications, dictated to Mardonios the reoccupation of Athens, 
and even the raid on Megara. 

There are two or three facts which, if correctly reported by 
Herodotus, would be important elements in elucidating the action 
and explaining the result. Thus (I) tfie question of supplies, on the 
Persian side, is raised, and its solution might be of some significance. 
But contradictory statements on the subject are put into the mouths 
of Alexander and Artabazos respectively.^ The contradiction is not 
resolved by the remark that Herodotus, in reporting inconsistent 
statements of third parties, is not committed to either ; for it behoves 
the military reporter to resolve the doubt he thus genemtes. Nor 
can the statements be reconciled by the observation that Alexander's 
assertion might refer to the Persian Laager, while the assertion made 

^ 9. 62. « c. 46. 5 c. 63. * c. 13. 

* c. 3. « cc. 41, 46. 
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by Artabazos is expressly referred to Thebes; for this difference, 
under the circumstances, is unimportant. Moreover, the condition of 
the Persian camp after its capture by the Greeks is at variance with 
that harmonistic evasion. On the whole the probability is that the 
question of supply was not urgent upon the Persian side. The state- 
ment put into the mouth of Alexander is, in short, a falsehood. Is 
it authentic 1 Makedonian monarchs were not miracles of truthfulness, 
as a rule ; but in this case the falsehood is more probably an evidence 
of the carelessness of the historian than of the duplicity of the king 
for in the king's mouth the lie is a blunder : the failure of suppHes 
would constitute a reason for hastening, not for postponing the attack. 

Again, there are (2) the indicaiions of apprehension and distrust on (he 
Persian side, which, if accepted, would have an important bearing on our 
estimate of the military situation. Alexander reports the fact ; and the 
advice of the Thebans, the opposition of Artabazos, point in the same 
direction. Two other anecdotes set forth the same moral still more 
emphatically. (3) The story of the Banquet of Attaginos^ implies an early 
and profound depression in the ranks of the Persians themselves, a 
conviction that their cause was foredoomed to failure. This anecdote 
has an extraordinary degree of verisimilitude given to it by the 
precision with which Herodotus cites his authority, and the apparently 
unexceptionable character of the witness ; and yet few critics will douht 
that the memory of Thersander was more or less affected by the 
actual course of subsequent events, while the reported conversation 
bears more than one internal mark of unauthenticity. (4) A second 
anecdote, the Chresmology of Mardonios,^ extends the pessimistic depres- 
sion to the ranks of the Greek allies, and would be even more 
demonstrably incredible, as it stands, albeit the context incidentally 
confirms the good faith of Herodotus, if there were any truth in the 
story of a Persian assault on Delphi in the previous year.^ Of course, 
both stories, which account for the preservation of Delphi throughout 
the war, may be false ; if we are to choose between them, this anec- 
dote of Mardonios obviously has the greater verisimilitude. Even if 
Herodotus were right, and the oracle cited by Mardonios was mis- 
applied, that would not in any degree discredit the anecdote as it 
stands : who knows not a hundred misapplied predictions ! On the 
whole, however confident Mardonios may have been, or thought it 
well to appear, his Greek allies may very well have had a considerable 
respect for the confederate army in front of them, and their apprehen- 
sions may well have been augmented, if they were aware of serious 
rivalries and dissensions among the Persian leaders, such as are 
implied in the difference reported as arising between Mardonios and 
Artabazos. 

(5) A third story enforces the same moral, and also conveys a 
censure on the policy of Mardonios. The reported criiigue of the 

1 c. 16. » c. 42. > 8. 85-39. 
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Thebans ^ upon the proper plan of campaign to pursue agrees with the 
proposal ascribed to Artabazos to avoid a pitched battle, and to try 
the effect of bribery and corruption upon the leading men in the con- 
federate cities.^ Such a proposal implies a great respect for the 
military prowess of the confederate army, and heavily discounts any 
confident expectation of victory upon the Persian side. Yet this 
report too is not quite free from the suspicion of presenting rather a 
criticism after the event, than a policy explicitly advocated before- 
hand. Whether as forethought or as afterthought the wisdom of the 
Thebans should not be allowed to pass too easily unchallenged. There 
is good ground for doubt whether such a plan, if adopted, would have 
had the desired result The loyal co-operation of the Greek allies had 
been raised to a very considerable height before the passage of 
Kithairon. The supposed plan seems also to ignore the operations 
of the fleet, which was now acting on the offensive. Moreover, neither 
among the Athenians, nor yet among the Spartans, at this time was 
there any reasonable prospect of seducing the leading men : though 
possibly, had the plan been tried — ^the implication is that it was not 
tried ^ — bribes might have been accepted, without making any 
difference to the conduct and policy of the recipients. Not merely is 
the story open to these general or intrinsic objections, it seems to 
conflict with the record in the context of the zeal of the Thebans in 
the actual initiation and conduct of the Persian assaults on the Greek 
position.* The passage is, indeed, unfavourable to the courage of the 
Thebans, and exalts that of the Persian cavalry at their expense, and 
in so far lays itself open to suspicion in tum.^ Cavalry skirmishes 
are one thing, indeed, and a pitched battle, in which the infantry was 
to be involved, anoth^er ; while the Thebans furthered the one, they 
might well view with apprehension the probable effects of the other. 
But, to recur here to the more general argument, the Theban interest 
was not likely to be most effectually furthered by a purely pacific 
solution. The policy of bribery and corruption could only be worth 
pursuing up to the point of creating some degree of treachery, 
desertion, and confusion in the ranks of the Greek army in the actual 
event of battle. No such suspicion was thrown upon the absentees, 
real or reported, in the sequel. Meantime, if the numbers of the 
loyal Greek forces were, indeed, making daily accretion,** whether 
supplies in the Persian camp were failing, and depression in the 
Persian ranks or in the ranks of the Greek allies was spreading, or 
not, Mardonios had a reason the more for wishing to force a battle. 

In the cases last cited statements of fact, which if true would have 
an important bearing on the rationale of actions and events, have to 
be heavily discounted, as open to doubt, or even as erroneously in- 

^ 9. 2. * Hdt 9. 40. 
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terpreted by the historian. There are other and happier cases in 
which the historian is irreproachable. 

No rationale of events is more effective than the simple narratiye 
of their actual order, in which the subsequent can be clearly seen ipso 
facio as the result of the antecedent. In a certain sense every true 
history, even if a mere chronicle, conveys this kind of rationale ; bat 
great is the art of juxtaposition, and Herodotus has practised it at 
times with signal success. For instance, the account of the cavahr 
operations against the Greeks in their ' first position ' is especially rich 
in this quality of reasonableness, constituting verisimilitude.^ There 
are eight or ten distinct items introduced merely with the temponi 
conjunction, yet forming in their coherent sequence a perfectly 
reasoned account of the whole action. Such, indeed, is ever the 
quality of the best kind of narrative. Perhaps no disputations would 
ever be necessary for an historian whose facts were all true, sufficiently 
numerous, and presented in strict chronological sequence. 

§ 3. The consideration in some detail of the Sources, from which 
the Herod otean story of Plataia must have been derived, will further 
elucidate the value of the records. Herodotus was perhaps not the 
first author, not even the first prose-writer, who tried to present a 
connected story of the campaign, a coherent account of the battle; 
yet his narrative has, it must be admitted, very much the ring of the 
vox viva, and his debt in purely narrative passages to his literary 
predecessors is probably small. Written sources, of one kind or 
another, underlie his composition, but the passages most obviondy 
based upon documents are not those constituting the real drama. 
The legends to which Tegeans and Athenians appeal in support of 
their opposite claims,^ had a long literary history, but hardly touch 
the subject proper of the campaign. The oracles of Balds,' of Musaios,^ 
of Apollo himself,^ doubtless reduced to writing, have hardly any 
bearing on the military situation. Aischylos had referred to the 
battle of Plataia,^ but no dramatist had described it in such detail as 
Aischylos himself uses of the battle of Salamis. Elegies and epigrams 
were extant, not a few, celebrating the events of 479 b.c. ; but> as 
Plutarch points out, Herodotus appears to ignore them.^ There are 
hints of a literature on the Persian war in the note on the name of 
Masistios,^ and Athenian Skolia have been suspected in the Aristeia 
of Sophanes, the Dekeleian hero ; ^ but these personalia hardly concern 
the main movement of events. Official documents, or memorials, 
might be suspected in the army-lists; but Herodotus is too much 
artist to reproduce the mighty description already given of the 
Barbarian host. The list for Plataia is but the somewhat confused 

^ CO. 20-28. ^ cc. 26, 27. the Delphic Response reported by Pln- 
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selection of the previous year thrown into batUe-array.^ Behind 
these summaries looms the great compilation of Book YII. with its 
sources ; but, as Herodotus asserts for the forces of Mardonios a total 
which represents the maximum admissible even for the hosts of 
Xerxes, the exaggeration and confusion were perhaps present in the 
literary record long before Herodotus took it in hand. For the Qreek 
army-list ^ something like an oflBicial document may be conjectured as 
ultimate source, all the more in that Herodotus himself does not fully 
realize the significance of the document, nor perceive that the em- 
battled Greeks are enumerated in four main divisions, each forming a 
separate tactical unit. The list may be accepted as an authentic 
record, even though we cannot name the contemporary document 
upon which it was ultimately based, nor specify the exact medium to 
which Herodotus owed it. The list cannot have been compiled simply 
from the Delphian tripod, with the addition of conjectural numbers 
from the historian's own hand ; ' for the Delphic and Plataian lists do 
not agree, and the military order and organization underlying the 
Herodotean list disappear in the monumental; nor can there be 
reason for doubting that Herodotus had access to such materials before 
ever he set foot in Oreece proper. 

Inscriptions no doubt Herodotus consulted upon occasion, and for 
the Plataian story such evidences hardly existed outside European 
Hellas. Herodotus doubtless saw at one time or another monuments 
and inscriptions in Athens, in Sparta, in Delphi,^ perhaps in Plataia 
itself,^ bearing upon the events of 479 B.C., though the monuments 
themselves were probably less instructive or eloquent than the oral 
traditions and stories associated with them. Such evidences to some 
extent underlie the anecdotes, which form an appendix to the battle- 
piece itself ; but there is not much sign of their presence in the stories 
of the actual battle. 

The assumption generally made that Herodotus, before committing 
the campaign to writing, had visited the field of Plataia, and was well 
acquainted with the landscape and the local monuments, might long 
ago have been challenged. No doubt in its present and final form 
the work of Herodotus has profited from first to last by such personal 
experiences; nevertheless the story of Plataia lacks conclusive 
evidences of a careful autopsy, and contains indications difficult to 
reconcile with such an hypothesis. The failure to envisage clearly 
the various routes and passes on to the field, the apparent confusion 
between several distinct temples of Demeter, the exaggerated promin- 
ence assigned to Gargaphia, the obscurity and confusion in regard to 
the final position of tihe Greek forces, the error concerning the tombs 

> Or is 8. 118 a reflexion of 9. 31, 82 1 "9. 86. Bat he does not mention 
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of the slain, are among the more manifest obstades to be overcome, 
before the author can be credited vnith having based his narrative 
very largely upon his own observations. If Herodotus ever visited 
Plataia (as he certainly visited Thebes), the visit has not stamped 
itself so conspicuously upon this portion of his work as might have 
been expected.^ 

But, whatever the element of autopsy in the narrative may be» the 
clear impress of the contemporary oral source^ or sources, cannot be 
gainsaid. For a knowledge of the Plataian campaign Herodotus 
could hardly rely on his feliow-citizens, or other Asiatic Oreeks ' ; but 
the story of the Persian disaster in Boiotia was doubtless told in lonii 
by medized exiles, or traitors, by Athenian, or philo-Athenian guests, 
and Herodotus may have heard it again and again. One such possible 
authority he expressly indicates in the person of Thersander of 
Orchomenos,^ to whom fai* more may be due than has hitherto been 
recognized. There is no sufficient reason for postponing the acquaint- 
ance between the Halikarnassian and the Orchomenian to the date of 
Herodotus' visit to Thebes ; on the contrary, a medized Boiotian was 
as likely to be met with abroad as at home. Thersander is certainly 
a man, or at least a moralist, after Herodotus' own heart : had the 
younger man sat as a pupil at the elder's feet in Halikamassos, or 
elsewhere, and heard many a truth, embodied in a tale, from his lipsl 
Nor were strictly Asianic sources wholly wanting. The mystery 
about the burial of Mardonios is surely not the only problem of the 
Boiotian campaign which Herodotus had discussed or heard discussed 
with the men of that generation ; the presence of Pausanias, of 
Themistokles, of other heroes of the Persian war, in Asianic parts, 
must have stimulated the interest in the traditions of the great 
expedition. Perhaps some slender ' Mysian,' Lydian, Ejuian, Egyptian 
sources flowed to swell the stream ; and long before Herodotus had 
visited Thebes, or even Athens, he was familiar with stories of the 
campaign in Boiotia. Beside such 'Persian' authority as might 
ultimately be responsible for correct nomenclature, army-lists, and so 
forth, a more living Persian source has been suspected in the curious 
good-will with which the performances of Artabazos are followed.* 
Artabazos and his house were at home in the Hellespontine satrapy; 
but the historian need not be brought into direct personal relations 
with the family in Daskyleion, much less in Babylon, in order to 
explain the phenomena, unless, per contra, every sign of 'malignity' 
in the Herodotean story is to be traced to similar personal antecedents. 
Nor need it be supposed that for all transactions on the Persian side 

' 9. 85 looks like autopsy, but cp. ^ 9. 16. 
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Herodotus had recourse to Persian, or even to medizing sources : the 
action of Mardonios was largely observable from the side of the 
Hellenic camp^ and such observations and inferences have left their 
impress on the traditions.^ Probably not the patriotic but the 
medized Greek sources were most unfavourable to Mardonios and 
his tactics. His Theban and Thessalian friends will have been severer 
critics than Athenian or Spartan enemies. A sane and reasonable 
Mardonios is recognizable in the Greek traditions of the campaign. 
The infatuated and foredoomed commander may be a product of the 
minds which had medized and been disappointed. In short, though 
Herodotus was bom a Persian subject and may have had friends and 
acquaintances in Persian circles, there is very little, even in the scenes 
laid in the Persian camp, which comes from a Persian, or even a 
'barbarian' source. 

In all that concerns Alexander of Makedon, a philo-Makedonian 
Greek source or a phil-Hellenic Makedonian source may be suspected, 
and that of relatively recent provenience. The incoherence of the 
chief episode at Plataia in which Alexander figures^ confirms the 
suspicion that it conceals an addition to the earlier strata of the 
story : the paltry rdle allotted to the Athenians pro^bits its assign- 
ment to a purely Attic source. This instance sets us face to face with 
the problem of the native or European origines of the story as a whole. 

The greater part of the story of Plataia is undoubtedly told from 
native sources, which can be more or less plausibly localized, although 
not always securely characterized. The relation of Herodotus to such 
sources is a question inevitably mixed up with the problems of his 
European travels and the gradual genesis of his work. The element 
of ' autopsy ' in his account of Plataia has been somewhat diminished 
above ; and if the analysis of the story enables us to trace various 
sections ultimately to different 'peoples' or localities, the inference 
need not forthwith be drawn that Herodotus collected the local story 
himself at the local fountain-head, or even in all cases originally upon 
the European side. Every theory of the composition of the work of 
Herodotus recognizes that the latter Books in their present form are 
of late composition or retractation : the mere internal criticism of the 
result scarcely enables us to reduce the Herodotean story of Plataia 
to its original elements or outlines. The story, as a whole, bears 
evidence of some ' contamination ' of various local traditions, effected 
on somewhat eclectic principles, and not always on the most obvious 
lines. Thus, though Plataia was primarily a Spartan victory, and 
though Spartans figure largely in the narrative, there is very little in 
the story which can be ascribed to a purely Spa/rtan source. Though 
there were at Delphi monuments of the war, a Delphian^ or even a 
Fhokian, tradUum hardly shows its head in this part of the history. 
On the Greek side the chief source for the Herodotean account of the 
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operations in Boiotia is, mediately or immediately, Athenian, or guatir 
Athenian, tradition. Not merely is there a great deal in the sUnry 
which betrays a distinct bias in favour of Athens, but the Attic pro- 
venience of the material helps to explain some remarkable omissions. 
Thus the only passes or routes recognized in the story are passes lead- 
ing into Attica. The all-important route, or routes, to Megara obtain 
no recognition. The disappearance of the Greek centre in the final 
engagement shows that Herodotus draws his information with regard 
to the action of the Peloponnesians neither from Peloponnesian nor 
even from local Plataian sources. The story of the movements m 
Attica,^ and of the Athenian embassy in Sparta ^; of the operations in 
the ' first ' position ^ ; of the Atheno-Tegean dispute * ; of the exchange 
of positions between the Spartans and Athenians ^ ; of the retirement 
of the Greeks,^ the engagement on the left,^ the assault on the Persian 
camp,^ the Aristeia,^ one and all betray a strong 'Attic' interest. 
Still more remarkable is the detection of the Attic source for the story 
of Amompharetos ^^ : such a story could never have been current in 
Sparta. The insubordination of the 'Lochagos' would have been 
severely censured ; a cardinal error in regard to the military institu- 
tions of Sparta would have been impossible. Such a story was 
perhaps wanted to cover a corresponding blunder in the Athenian 
retreat on the left wing : the * psephos ' of Amompharetos was picked 
up in Athens ! 

Herodotus may have visited Plataia and surveyed the battle-field ; 
but if so, his account of the operations owes all too little to that 
opportunity. The scandal retailed against the Aiginetans may be due 
to a Plataian, if not to an Attic source ^ ; the curiosities of the battle^ 
field might have been gleaned on the spot; round the tombe and 
memorials some stories may have gathered, which Herodotus has 
used. But a visit to Plataia could hardly have left him in ignorance 
of the award of the Aristeia : Plataians would have impressed upon 
him their rights and privileges, as guaranteed by Sparta and con- 
federate Greece. It might delight us to picture Herodotus present at 
the Eleutheria, and taking part in a discussion of the merits of 
Aristodemos, and the other Spartan worthies interred in Plataian soil; 
but, if the scene of that discussion is to be laid at Plataia, Herodotas 
himself can hardly have been present on the occasion, or he would not 
have failed to record the institution of the festival. If Herodotus 
ever traversed the field of Plataia he was not much concerned to revise 
his materials in the light of Plataian memory or of local considerations. 

1 cc. 3-6. * cc. 6-11. » cc. 19-24. * cc. 26, 27. 

» cc. 46, 47. • cc. 62-57. ' c. 67. » c. 70. » cc. 78-76. 

w oc 58-57. " cc, 78-80, 85. 
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Schedule of the Sources for Book 9, cc. 1-89. 


oc. 1-3 


i Advance of Mardonio« : re-oocupatioii ' Theraander ' + Attic 
1 of Athena 


4.5 


Mission of Moorychidas : fate of Lykidas Attic 


e-11 


Athenian embassy to Sparta: exodos of Attic 
the Spartan arfiiy 


12 


Medism of the Argives 


SparUn(?) 


13-16 


1 Retreat of Mardonios, and encampmen 


t Attic -f-Theban 


16 


Banquet of Attaginos 


'Thersander' 


17-18 


Trial of the Phokians 


' Thersander ' 


19-24 


Greeks in the first position 


Attic 


2r» 


Move to second position 


Attic 


26-27 


Atheno-Tegean dispute 


Attic 


28 30 


The Greek army-list . 


Documents (?) 


31-32 


Persian battle-array . 


Boiotian ( ' Thersander ') 


33-36 


Story of Teisamenos : a digression 


Delphi (?) 


37 


Story of Hegesistratos : a digression 


(?) 


38-39 


Advice of Timagenidas 


•Thersander' 


40 


Sufiferings of the Greeks 




41, 42 


The Council of Mardonios . 


* Thersander' 


43 


Bakis, Musaios, oracles 


Literary, HDT. 


44, 45 


Alexander's Hellenism 


Makedonian(?), Delphi (?) ' 


46, 47, 48 


The exchange of posts between 
Atheniana and Spartans 


I Attic 


49-51 
(cp. 40) 


The 8uflbrin{[8 of the Greeks in the 
second pontion 


) Attic 


62-65 ' 


The third position .... 


Attic 


53-67 1 


Story of Amompharetos 


Attic 


58 , 


Mardonios and the Aleuadai 


'Thersander' 


59-66 ' 


ThebatUe 


Attic 


66 


Retreat of Artebazoa . 


'Thersander,' Daskyl6an(?) 
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SCHXDULE 07 THE SOUBOS YOB BoOK 9, OC. 1-89, COtU. 


67 


Engagement between Athenians and 
Thebana 


Attic 


68 


Persian and Boiotian cavalry 


Attic 


69 


The efforts of the Greek centre . 


Attic 


70 


Assault and capture of the camp : 
numbers of the slain 


Attic 


71,72 


TheAristeia 


HDT. (a sappresaion) 


78-76 


Sophanes the Dekeleian 


Attic 


76 


Paiisanias and the Koan lady 


(Koan?) 


77 


Mantineans, Eleians, too late i . 


Attic (f) 


78-79, 80 


Scandal against Aigina 


Attic (cp. c. 86) 


81 


The Anathemata : division of the spoil 


Delphi, etc. (t) ^ 


82 


Persian pomp and Lakonic poverty 


HDT. 


88 


Curiosities of the battlefield 


HDT. (atPlataUl) 


84 


Disappearance of the corpse of Mar- 
donios: a mystery 


HDT. 


85 


Tombs and memorials 


HDT. (atPlataU?) 


86-88 


Siege of Thebes : fate of Attaginoe and 
llmagenidas 


•Thersander' 


89 


Escape of Artabazos .... 


Asianic(?) i 



§ 4. From his sources, whatever they were, Herodotus compiled an 
account of the land campaign which, reduced to its bare elementB, 
might read as follows: — 

In the spriiig Mardonios left Thessdy, and marching ^ with Ms forces^ 
through central Greece, re-invaded a/nd re-occupied Athens, the Athemam 
having again taken refuge in Sdamis, some ten months after the firi 
occupation by Xerxes. The Persian made overtures to the Athenians, whiA 
came to nothing : the Athenians, by the threat of medism, prevailed on (hi 
Spartans to advance, with a very large army, to the Isthmos. On tht 
advance of the Spartans Mardonios prepared to fall hack on Boiotia, and 
took his whole force by way of Dekeleia and Tanagra to Skolos, after hamg 
ravaged all the country south of Kithairon, including the Megarid, At or 
near Skolos he constructed a fortified stronghold, a mUe s^^uare^ hut As 
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Laager for his immense army extended much further along the Asopos, 
There he amoaited the advance of the Greeks^ in a position carefully selected 
with a view to the evdations of cavalry, and in proximity to Thebes, hoping 
to bring matters to a pitched battle (9. 1-18). 

The Peloponnesians advanced to Eleusis, formed a juncture with the 
Athenians, crossed Kithairon to Eryihrai, and took up a position on high 
grovnd above the plain. In this position they were attacked by the Persian 
cavalry, but gaitusd a decided success, chiefly owing to the heroism of the 
Athenians, who slew and obtained possession of the body of Masistios, the 
commander of the cavalry, second only in position to Mardonios himself 
(cc. 19-24). 

Encouraged by this success, and to obtain a better water-supply, and 
other conveniences, the Greeks decided to move down from Erythraian to 
Plataian ground, and accordingly left Erythrai, passed by Hysiai on to a 
position, on some low hiUs, near the fountain Gargaphia and the 
Androkrateion (c. 25). 

This position they occupied for some twelve days ensuing, and in order 
of battle, which was here determined after a dispuU between the Tegeatai and 
the Athenians for the possession of the left wing. The Lakedaimonian 
army decided the question, after debate, by acclamation, in favour of Athens 
(cc. 26, 27). The order of battle, comprising two wings and a centre, was 
made up of contingents from twenty-two different states, and comprised 
38,700 hoplites, and 69,500 light-armed attendants, or 110,000 men in 
all, including 1800 The^nans, who were unarmed.^ The Persian forces 
were drawn up in battle-array over against the Greek lines, to the number 
of some 360,000 fighting men, aU told (cc. 31-33). The Asopos divided 
the armies, and neither side would advance across the river to deliver an 
attack, the sacrifices on both sides alike being unfavourable to offensive 
movements (cc. 33-37). 

This situation had been maintained already for eight days without 
change or adventure, when, by the advice of Timagenidas, a Theban, the 
Persian cavalry was sent to cut off a large convoy in the pass of Dryos- 
kephalai : this service was successfully accomplished (cc. 38-39). 

The cavalry also harassed the Greek army ccmmderably, but withotU 
bringing on a general engagem>ent (c. 40). Mardonios became impatient, 
and determined, in opposition to the advice of Artabazos and of the Thebans, 
and in spite of the depression visible among his Greek allies, to attack the 
Greeks in their position (cc. 41-43). 

This determination was betrayed to the Athenians by Alexander of 
Makedon (cc. 44, 45) and by them communicated to Pausanias, who there- 
upon caused the Spartans and Athenians to exchange positions on the right 
and left wings, and then a second time restored the original posts re- 
spectively. The first of these movements was dictated by a desire to avoid 
pitting the Spartans against the Persians: the second, by the observation 

' So cc. 28-30. But Hdt. has omitted Helots ex hypotheri in attendance on the 
the 800 Athenian Archers, and 6000 ' Lakedaimonians ' ; cp. notes cki 2. e. 
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thai Mardonios had made a carrespimding cha/nge in the di^sUion of his 
awnforceSf vjhich frustrated the Spartan's design. In the end the status 
quo ante vxis restored on both sides, Mardonios again foUomng the Spartan 
lead (cc 46, 47), and st^seguenUy sending across a challenge to Pausamm 
for a dud between equal numbers of Persians and Spartans, to tokieh no 
reply was vouchsafed (c. 48). 

It was now the twelfth da/y on whicit the armies had faced each other tn 
baiUe-array, without coming to dose quarters, Mardonios employed the da§ 
for a renewed and more successful attack by the Persian cavalry upon ike 
Oreek position : the water-supply of the Greek forces vxis destroyed, and 
their position rendered untenable. A council of war summoned by Pausanioi 
decided to retreat under cover of night to Hhe Island* in front of Plataia: ^the 
half were to be sent to open up the road for the supply-train (cc 49-51). 

Next morning Mardonios, having discovered that the Greeks had dis- 
appeared under cover of night, advanced in some haste and disorder across 
the river to pursue them. A great battle, or rather two separate engage- 
ments, took place between the wings of the two armies. Mardonios and the 
Persians overtook the Oreek right wing on the Argiopion, the site of the 
Demetrion, hard by the river Moloeis. There an obstinate struggle Ux^ place 
(both the Persian horse and foot were engaged), in which Mardonios was him- 
sdf slain, and the Persians completdy routed (cc. 58-65). On the left, and 
lower ground, the Athenians were engaged with the Persian right wing, con- 
sisting of the medized Greeks, and routed it (c. 67). While the two Greek 
wings thus gained the victory, the majority of the army (ol woWoi^ c. 52), 
which had retreated in the night on PlaJtaia, lock little or no part in the 
fighting, one sedion, with the Korinthians, having gone up the road ' towards 
the temple of Demeter,* the other sedion, induding the Mega/rians and 
Phleiasians, having advanced down on to the plain, where they were roughly 
handled and repulsed by the Theban cavalry (c. 69). 

The Persian right fled back to Thebes (c. 67). Artabazos led his 40,000 
off the field without striking a blow, or attempting to support the forward 
movement of Mardonios. The Persian left {and the rest of the barbimans) 
took refuge in the fortified camp, which was promptly attacked by the 
Lakedaimonians and Tegeans, but successfully defended, until the Athmiam 
came up and effeded a breach, through which the Tegeans were the first ^ 
enter. An immense slaughter of the barbarians ensued. Of the army qf 
Mardonios, except for the 40,000 men under Artabazos, not 3000 remained 
aiive (c. 70). 

This great victory was gained notwithstanding the complde break-doum 
of the plan resolved upon by the Greek council of war the day before the 
batUe. The break-down was due to two chief causes : the miscondud of tiu 
Greek centre, which fled to Plataia instead of rdiring to the island (c 52); 
and the miscondud of Amompharetos, a Spartan officer, who refused t» 
rdreat at all, and ddayed the Spartans, until at lad they abandoned him 
to his fate, whereupon he thought bdter of it, and r^ned the main forces 
on the Argiopion (cc. 63-57). 
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§ 5. Even as thus boiled down, or reduced to its barest skeleton, 
this story is far from being coherent, or acceptable. The following 
list comprises only the major and more obvious defects, difficulties, or 
aporiaiy visible in the Herodotean argument^ some twenty in number. 

(1) Movemenis of Mardonios in AUiea, — €lan Mardonios have taken 
his forces into and out of Attica by one pass only f Or will he have 
harked back, as he was leaving Attica by the Dekeleian road, in order 
to catch the Spartan advance-guard west of Eleusis, and to ravage the 
Megaridt Probably Mardonios took only a part of his forces into 
Attica. Even in that case two or three passes will have been used ; in 
particular, the cavalry, which overran the Megarid, will have made 
their way into Boiotia by the best and nearest route (Dryoskephalai), 
while Mardonios made his own way to the Asopos by the road from 
Dekeleia to Tanagra. The point is important as showing the extent 
to which Herodotus may overlook the simplest strategic necessities. 

(2) The sUe of the Perdan camp ia not clearly indicated, a regrettable 
omission. On which bank of the Asopos did Herodotus conceive it as 
placed ? The reference to Skolos seems to leave it on the right ; the 
course of the narrative seems to imply a position upon the left. The 
latter alternative is preferable also for strategic reasons ; but, whether 
the camp was astride the main road from Dryoskephalai to Thebes, 
or somewhat further to the east, is debatable. That road must have 
been strongly held by Mardonios, and the bridge over the Asopos was 
doubtless in the Persian hands, and fortified. The Persian centre 
might, perhaps, be placed on this road, in the first instance ; in which 
case the main road will probably have run right through the Persian 
camp. Or the camp may be moved further east (to bring it more 
within range of Skolos); in which case the camp, or the fortified 
portion, will have commanded the road in flank. But the Persian 
laager seems to have extended along the bank of the Asopos west of 
the main road, and the reference to Skolos may be rather misleading. 
Was Mardonios himself on the extreme left of the position ? His route 
from Attica, and his final encounter with the Spartans, favour that 
view. The cavalry, on the loss of Masistios, rode back to Mardonios 
(c. 23), but the exchange of positions (see below) points to other 
possibilities. The position of Artabazos on the field is obscure (see 
below). 

(3) n^e first position of the Greek army is not quite clearly fixed, still 
less the respective stations of the several contingents, or the length of 
time which elapsed in this position. Were all the troops already in 
position when the Persian cavalry assaulted the Megarians ) Possibly 
the whole Oreek army did not reach the position by the same route, 
or even on the same day. To de^doy a marching column of upwards 
of 100,000 men by one mountain-road would be a difficult and lengthy 
manoeuvre. Possibly the whole army was never in this position at all, 
and as soon as sufficient forces had made their way over ELithairon, by 
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this and that pass, the Greek position must have been extended and 
may have been pushed forward, almost as a matter of course. But in 
any case the mustering of the army in a ' first ' position would have 
occupied more time than was required for the forward advance to a 
' second ' position. Moreover, such an advance presupposes a definite 
disposition of the forces on the march, and in the ' first ' position. 

(4) The story of the fighting in the first position has been already 
noted for its Athenian bias. The heroism and services of the Athenians 
upon this occasion are plainly exaggerated. By a curious inconsequence 
no reference is made thereto in the subsequent speech in favour of 
the Athenian claim to the left wing. The Athenians are represented 
as volunteering to take the place of the Megarians, when the latter 
were hard pressed by the Persian cavalry, and the other contingents 
one and all hung back. In the first order of battle the Athenians 
were on the extreme left (with the Plataians), and the Megarians were 
in the next post towards the right. Had not the Athenians and 
Megarians crossed Kithairon first of the Greek forces, and posted 
themselves at Erythrai, upon the main road to Thebes, which ran 
exactly through the Megarian position ? In any case the Athenians 
were probably the nearest and the proper force to support or to re- 
place the Megarians. Pausanias is apparently already on the spot : 
if so, the whole army would already have been in position when the 
first attack was delivered by the Persians — an improbability. 

(5) The advance from the * first' to the 'second' position, or, to 
speak more carefully, from a position on the Hyporea to a position on 
the Asopos, is inadequately explained. Two reasons are given: (a) 
the position occupied was ill supplied with water ; the position to be 
occupied was in this respect a great improvement. (6) The success 
against the cavalry emboldened the Greeks to advance and occupy *a 
more convenient ' position. These reasons may be not so much wrong 
in themselves as inadequate, and out of true focus. The successful 
stand made against the cavalry and the desire to obtain a better water- 
supply may have been co-operant motives ; but more explicit reasons 
of a strategic and tactical nature are demanded. The Greeks apparently 
desired to fight a battle. They could not expect that the Persian 
forces, other than the cavalry, would cross the Asopos to attack an 
enemy posted upon broken heights, some two miles distant from the 
river. If the Greeks wished to offer battle they were bound to 
advance on to lower ground, and within reasonable distance of the 
Persian lines. An alternative view, that the Greeks were really worked 
out of the * first ' position by the Persian cavalry into one still more 
disadvantageous and exposed, is unacceptable, as doing too much 
violence to the traditions. We may rather ask : did not the Greeb 
find the Persian cavalry less formidable, on a first acquaintance, than 
might have been anticipated % The advance to the Asopos-Gargaphia- 
Androkrateion position appears to have been a voluntary advance, 
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undertaken with a view to bring on a general engagement. Whether 
made by day or by night is not specified. As it appears to have been 
unopposed, it may perhaps have been made under cover of darkness, 
or at earliest dawn. The dispute between the Athenians and the Tegeaiai 
must be ruled out, at least at this crisis. Placed here, it is — as before 
observed — ^an anachronism. Such a dispute is inconceivable in the 
presence of the enemy ; and is fiu*ther inconsistent, as just observed, 
with the post and services of the Athenians in the ' first ' position (at 
Erythrai), which, indeed, in case of such a dispute, would have 
constituted the most recent and vivid claim to honour, and yet are 
not so much as mentioned in this connexion. The Greek order of 
battle, as of laager, must have been determined before the forces 
broke up from Eleusis to cross Kithairon. 

(6) Length of time spent in the advanced Asopos position, — Can we 
believe that for eight days the two armies faced each other in battle- 
array, without any active hostilities taking place? What was the 
Persian cavalry about all this time ? Perhaps Herodotus intends his 
readers to understand that for these eight days, and for the four days 
that follow, all the time the Persian cavalry was riding round the 
Greek position, or at least assaulting it, although it was only on the 
twelfth day that the Persians fin«Jly succeeded in rendering the 
position untenable. But such an assumption, or such a perfunctory 
notice, will not do in this position. Certainly, if the Greeks were 
really for twelve days on the Asopos, the Persian cavalry will have 
been operating all the time; but no less certainly, if the Persian 
cavalry was operating, the Greeks cannot have maintained such a 
position so long. The time has been imduly lengthened, or events of 
this octave have been forgotten, or the manoeuvres have been unduly 
compressed or 'telescoped' at the end. The long delay in this 
position is incredible. 

(7) The Persian occupation of Dryoskephalai. — On the eighth day, 
or rather night, according to Herodotus, the Persian cavalry rides up 
to Dryoskephalai, and cuts off a large convoy on its way to the 
Greek laager (c. 39). This affair appears, however, an isolated episode, 
although later on the cavalry is still keeping supplies from reaching 
the Greeks (c. 60). Herodotus does not understand apparently that, 
with the Greeks in their advanced position, the Persian cavalry rides 
up and down the road to Dryoskephalai, and even perhaps all round 
the position, at pleasure. The road from the Asopos bridge (not 
mentioned by Herodotus) to OaJc Heads is clear of Greeks ; the Greek 
army is no longer astride this road, no longer commands it If, at a 
later stage, communications with the Peloponnesos are cut, the Persian 
cavalry must have not merely commanded the main road, but at least 
threatened the descents from the other pass, or passes, as well ; the 
obscurity here is specially due to Herodotus's failure to recognize the 
three passes and their relations. 

VOL. II 2 B 
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(8) The Greek lines of commwniccUum, — Owing to his failure to 
specify the various passes over Eathairon Herodotus takes no dear 
account of operations, which may have had reference to the secondary 
passes. The memory of such movements may be dimly present in 
his narrative, but, if so, they will rather tend to confusion, from not 
being definitely referred to their proper objectives and purposes. It 
thus remains an unresolved problem whether the operation referred 
to in c. 51 ad f, is to be directed towards Dryoskephalai or towards 
the Plataia-Megara pass. 

(9) Absence of the Persian cavalry. — Those last two objections may 
be enlarged, or supplemented, by the observation that mere generalities 
in regard to the services of the Persian cavalry take the place of 
precise details at more than one point where such details are sorely 
needed, (a) The generalizations in cc. 40, 57 ill accord with the 
pause of eight days in c. 39, or with the supposed maintenance of the 
Greek advanced position (on the Asopos). (b) The Persian cavalry is 
not really accounted for on the final day of battle ; it disappears from 
the scene, but its disappearance is not explained. It cannot have 
been annihilated in the fight. 

(10) Action of Mardonios. — Herodotus involves Mardonios in an 
inexplicable inconsequence. The Persian commander resolves (on the 
eleventh day) to cross the Asopos and do battle the next day : but, 
instead of carrying out his resolution, he marks time by an (incredible) 
manoeuvre and exchange of positions between his wings; though 
he has still time that same day, not merely to send a challenge to 
Pausanias, but at last to render the advanced position of the Greeks 
untenable, by cutting off their water-supply, and harassing them 
generally with his cavalry. 

(11) Exchange of positions between the AtJienians and Syrians, — 
According to Herodotus a single exchange of positions is effected 
between the two wings of the Greek army, numbering respectively 
11,500 hoplites on the right, 8600 on the left, to say nothing of 
the hosts of light-armed men ! This exchange is easily and quickly 
effected in the presence of the enemy, the army being in an advanced 
and confined position, and in battle-array, upon the Asopos. How 
the centre of the Greek army (numbering 18,600 hoplites) comported 
itself during these evolutions is not stated. On the failure of the 
manoeuvre to effect its supposed object it is repeated in the reverse 
direction, and the statvs quo ante is restored. The story is incredible 
and absurd. Conditions of time, space, numbers, tactical situation) 
and motivation are all alike defied. The Spartans, with the halo of 
Thermopylai forming round their heads, are supposed to shrink in 
fear from facing the Persian infantry, and to yield the post of honour 
to the Athenians, in full recognition of the heroics of Marathon! 
Had the valiant and ambitious Tegeatai nothing to say to this arrange- 
ment? Did the obstinate and gallant Amompharetos acquiesce 
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without a protest in this surrender t What could Aristodemos and 
the other braves think of this exhibition of the white feather ) The 
story is inconsistent as it stands, not merely with the real conditions 
and with Spartan honour, but with its own context Its philo-Athenian 
provenience and malice might surely have struck Herodotus himself. 
At the same time the record can hardly be a pure invention : some 
manoeuvre to excuse or justify this portentous growth of Athenian 
self-glorification must be provided by any theory which undertakes 
to rationalize the story of Plataia. Some evolution upon the field of 
battle lent itself to this interpretation in Attic memories. The 
direction, in which a solution of the problem may be found, is fairly 
obvious. Doubtless the Greek army, in passing from one position, or 
formation, to another performed a manoeuvre, or series of manoeuvres, 
which Athenian vanity misrepresented as above. The exact nature 
and occasion of the manoeuvre in question must here be reserved. 

(12) The Greek retreat — The appearance of an argument, combined 
with a diminution of solid reason, marks the apology offered for the 
abandonment of the Asopos position by the Greeks, in contrast to the 
account of their original occupation of it. The need of water is again 
emphasized; but, as this extremity has only been created by the 
military advantages gained by the Persian, it looks like a half-hearted 
confession of a tactical defeat. The fact that other supplies were 
also wanting seems to admit that virtually the position had been 
rendered untenable by the operations of the Persian cavalry. That 
admission is doubtless the simple truth for once. Yet presently the 
refusal of Amompharetos to budge discredits the tactical and military 
reasons given, or admitted, and in themselves well adapted to accoimt 
for the evacuation of the position. Thus inconsequent does the 
method of Herodotus appear in these matters. The occurrence of 
military reasons for a military movement is not a thing to emphasize 
in view of an effective or humorous anecdote ! 

Further, be it noted that the plan of retreat ascribed to the Greeks 
is incoherent and self-contradictory. They are compelled to evacuate 
their position ' on the Asopos ' : they determine to retire to * the 
island': yet 'one half' is to go up Kithairon, for the purpose of 
relieving a baggage-train, which is hemmed up in the mountain (by 
the Persian cavalry !) and unable to descend. * One half ' of what 1 
Of the whole army ? Or of some portion of the army ! We are left 
in darkness. Apart from all topographical questions, these obscure 
and conflicting orders are sorely perplexing. Unless we may deal 
very freely with the situation thus presented, and with the terms in 
which it is presented, we shall hardly make sense of this item. 

(13) The retreat of the Greek centre is also an ill-digested story. 
The centre holds out all day, but takes to its heels at night. It is 
ordered to retire, but its retirement is characterized as a flight This 
flight, however, is arrested and terminated by a perfectly regular 
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bivouac. Subsequently this disorderly and routed force parts into 
two apparently compact divisions, and each attempts good and loyal 
service. The manifest animus with which its movements are described, 
discounts heavily the discredit attached to it, and justifies an attempt 
to rationalize the story in relation to the actual result, that is, the 
Greek victory. 

(14) Story of Amompharetos. — If the cowardly flight of the Greek 
centre is suspicious, the heroic insubordination of Amompharetos is 
no less out of place, inconsistent as it is with Spartan discipline, with 
ordinary Spartan tactics and warfare, and with the indications in the 
immediate context; for, after all, Amompharetos finally does what 
he is determined not to do, he retreats in the presence of the foe. 
There are subordinate inconsequences in the story, which need not 
be unduly pressed, the rather as this problem, of all the extravagances 
in the Herodotean battle-piece, admits of the simplest and most con- 
vincing solution. 

(15) Hie conduct ascribed to tJie Athenians, who in the most fool- 
hardy fashion break their contract to retire, and remain in splendid 
isolation far on the left, lest the Spartans might have been playing a 
double game and bested them, is a crying absurdity. The beauty of 
it is that the Athenians are quite right, in consequence, not indeed 
of the duplicity of Pausanias, but of the heroics of Amompharetos. 
In relation to both items Herodotus has abandoned, or perhaps never 
attempted, any intelligible conception of the tactical problem. No 
wonder, then, that he has no very clear indication of the reasons 
for which the Athenians, who should ex hypothesi be retiring on the 
* island,' and apparently converging on one point with the Spartans, 
are marching away in the opposite direction, into the plain ! He has 
apparently not harmonized incoherent reports which have reached 
him, but incoherencies still admit of some sort of intelligible harmony. 
Doubtless this story, too, covers some real manoeuvre, or episode, of 
the battle, of which it did not suit Athenian tradition to give a very 
clear account. 

(16) A minor inconsequence is involved in the record of the assavU 
upon the Persian camp^ where the Athenians effect the first breach, 
and the Tegeatai are the first Greeks to enter. Such a division of 
labour, or credit, is improbable. The men who breach a fortification 
are the first to enter through the breach ; and those who first enter 
have surely effected the breach. But this item is important not so 
much for the actual reconstruction of the true story of the batUe, as 
in marking the quality of the historian's sources, and his own un- 
critical attitude in the presence of ex parte traditions. 

(17) The comparative disappearance of the Persian cavalry in the 
final stage of the conflict, or story, has been already noticed above; 
it remains to signalize the even more complete failure of the Persia» 
centre to put in an appearance at the supreme moment. The 
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Athenians are engaged on the Greek left with the right wing of the 
enemy, consisting of the medized Greeks ; the Spartans on the right 
are equally engaged with the * Persians'; the Greek centre has ex 
hypothesi fled beyond range of weapon, or assault : what becomes of the 
centre of the ' barbarians ' which had been so carefully disposed over 
against the Greek centre, in battle-array, and comprised the Modes, 
Baktrians, Indians, and Sakans ? Did the Persian centre throw itself, 
together with the Persian left, upon the devoted Spartans? If so, 
the fact should have been specified by the historian, for other alter- 
natives are not excluded, as will appear anon. 

(18) The position and conduct of Artabazos furnish not merely one 
cntx, but a whole crop of thorny problems. The exact nature of his 
commission ; the exact composition of the force under his command ; 
his relation to Mardonios ; his actual post on the battle-field, or in the 
theatre of the campaign ; his apparent abandonment of Mardonios and 
the bulk of the army to its fate, without striking a blow : one and all 
are perplexing, although not all inexplicable. «In a way the opposition 
and rivalry between Mardonios and Artabazos is in itself one of the 
most valuable hints for the explanation of the Persian defeat ; but, if 
the conduct of Artabazos is at all correctly reported, he was a traitor 
to his king and cause, and his reception at home is not easy to explain. 
In any case the story of his retreat, with 40,000 men (or more), 
through Phokis, Thessaly, Makedon and Thrake, is full of absurdities. 
Considerable latitude is to be allowed in dealing with the Artabazos 
episodes. 

(19) The conduct of Alexander of Makedon might give rise to more 
than one reflexion upon the co-efficients of the Greek victory, if only 
the story, or its details, were acceptable. But the story is incon- 
sequential in several particulars, and its 'tendency' is all too obviously 
to justify the ways of Makedon to Hellas. Besides its obvious moral 
the fable involves an absurdity, an inconsequence, an improbability, 
and an omission. The absurdity lies in the Makedonian's warning 
the Athenians not to be surprised, when Mardonios attacks them on 
the morrow : a surprise under the circumstances was surely out of the 
question. The inconsequence ensues when, notwithstanding the 
declared intention of Mardonios, no attack takes place. This objection 
may seem to have been anticipated in the story, for the possibility of 
a postponement is contemplated, but with the result of landing the 
narrator in the improbable statement that the Persians were short of 
supplies. Finally, the interview between Alexander and the anony- 
mous Athenian Strategoi is a very one-sided affair : no question, or 
reply, is reported on their behalf. They would hardly have closed 
the interview without an appeal to Alexander to attest his phil- 
Hellenism on the morrow by overt and decided action. No such 
appeal, no such action is recorded; and the omission is further 
evidence of the purely apocryphal nature of the stor}\ Plataia is the 
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third occasion upon which Alexander figures as a well-wisher, or 
envoy, to the Greeks in the story of the war.^ His special relations 
with the Athenians are confessed. That communications passed from 
him to them on the battlefield is not improbable. Whether their 
nature and occasion are rightly recorded is another question. 

(20) Finally, Herodotus himself signifies an omission, which 
nevertheless remains a blot upon his record, and a slur upon his 
authority. The story of the Aristeia for Plataia was imknown to him ; 
something sealed the lips of his evangelists. As he reports the 
Aristeia for Artemision, for Salamis and for Mykale, the failure at 
Plataia is all the more extraordinary. Aristeia must assuredly have 
been awarded ; and a knowledge of the award might have an important 
bearing upon our estimate of the action, and the chief heroes of the 
action. The omission in Herodotus is made good elsewhere. Plataia 
was indubitably a Spartan victory, though Herodotus' sources would 
not allow it. His incompetence in the presence of this aporia justifies 
a very free treatment of his testimony. 

§ 6. This round score of difficulties, or knots of difficulties, in the 
Herodotean narrative of the campaign of 479 B.C. in Boiotia might easily 
be increased ; but further instances would not affect the reconstnictioD 
of the battle, and may here pass sub silerUio, Nor are the twenty items 
in the foregoing list all of equal importance for the tactical or military 
problems here to be stated and, if possible, solved. Certain members 
force themselves into prominence above the general level of tangled and 
incoherent logography, like tall trees outstanding in a jimgle of brush- 
wood. Such are (1) the engagement with the cavalry in the * first' 
position ; (2) the dispute between the Athenians and Tegeatai for the 
left wing in the battle-array ; (3) the reported exchange of positions 
between the Lakedaimonians and Athenians, in the position * on the 
Asopos,* and, perhaps, (4) the communication from Alexander of 
Makedon, which led to that exchange ; (5) the long immunity from 
attack enjoyed by the Greeks, and the ease with which their position 
was rendered imtenable, when once Mardonios took up the matter; 
(6) the strange and independent action of Artabazos, and so forth. 
But to discuss these several items over again would be tedious. 

At this stage of my argument the tactical and military questions 
present themselves in more generalized forms. The whole string of 
difficulties may be subsumed under two heads, each group covering a 
fundamental problem. First (A), what positions were occupied, wl 
for what periods respectively, by the Greek forces in Boiotia ? What 
events, manoeuvres, or actions took place in those several positions, 
previous to the final engagement ? Secondly (B), how did an army, 
which was apparently broken, worsted, and even in part fugitive, 
nevertheless extricate itself from its desperate position, and win s 
supreme victory 1 The first group of problems covers the action of 

1 Cp. 7. 173, 8. 140. 
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Greeks and Persians in Boiotia down to the day of the final and 
decisive battle. The second group is concerned with the fortunes of 
that last eventful day, and with the manoeuvres of the preceding night 
The two groups viewed together obviously comprise the whole course 
of the campaign, so far as the scene was laid in Boiotia ; in other words, 
present the battle of Plataia with its immediate antecedents. Under 
these two heads, then, the argument, at once critical and constructive, 
may now be conducted to its natural conclusion. 

S 7. (A) The positions occupied successively by the Oreek forces, — The 
uniform practice of modem writers on Greek history has been to 
resolve the actual movements of the Greek forces at Plataia under 
three heads or stages. Of these, the third has been described as the 
position, or positions, actually occupied by the Greek forces on the 
day (the 13th) of the final struggle and victory on which the Greek 
army was apparently broken up into three, if not four sections, widely 
separated. The Lsikedaimonians held the right or east wing on 
high ground ; the Athenians were away on the left, down on the 
plain in front of Plataia ; the centre far to the rear, near the Heraion, 
to which it had incontinently retreated during the night, apparently 
divides and takes separate action — or rather, the one half stdvances 
to the support of the Athenians, with disastrous results to itself, while 
the other turned and marched up the road ' towards the Demetrion ' : 
with what purpose or with what result Herodotus omits to mention ! 

This ('third') position, or series of positions, is conceived as dt^ 
facto occupied by the Greeks quite contrary to the original intentions, 
plans, and orders of the commanders, in lieu of a position, marked by 
' the island,' to which the whole army, according to the plan of the 
Chiefs in Council assembled, was to fall back. The ' island position ' 
can be topographically identified with almost complete assurance, 
although ex hypothesi never actually occupied. Its description, or at 
least the intention of the commanders in regard to it, as reported by 
Herodotus, is, however, slightly complicated by the proviso that a 
part of the forces, in falling back upon this position, was to be 
detached for special service up Kithairon. But any way, and in 
short, behind the de facto 'third,' or supposed third, position rises 
an ideal fourth position, which should, so to speak, have taken its 
place, although neither Herodotus nor any of his commentators 
hitherto believes this 'fourth' position to have been occupied by 
the Greeks at any stage in the course of their movements over the 
field. 

In front of the 'fourth' and 'third' positions rises a 'second' 
position, very clearly marked in the Herodotean narrative by the 
Asopos, Gargaphia, and the Androkrateion — a position ex hypothesi 
occupied by the Greek forces for twelve days. The identification of 
the locality is not gravely in doubt, but some of the modems credit 
the Greeks with a certain restlessness in this ' second ' position, by 
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which their lines are transposed from side to side of the trough of 
Grargaphia. To this position, before the order of battle is settled, 
Herodotus transfers the punctilious dispute between Tegea and Athens 
for precedence; to this position, after order of battle has been 
definitely developed, he refers the incredible exchange of stations 
between the right wing and the left wing ; from this position, as his 
narrative admits, the Greeks were finally compelled by the Persian 
cavalry to beat a retreat For eleven days the cavalry allows them 
to occupy this position unmolested ; then, in the course of one day, 
from the moment the assault on the water-supply begins, the position 
becomes untenable. I take issue again upon this point. It is 
incredible that the Greeks were allowed for ten or eleven days to 
occupy this position unmolested ; it is therefore incredible that they 
continued to occupy it so long. The period which Herodotus assigns 
to the occupation of this position (Androkrateion) must really belong 
to some other and presumably earlier stage in the operations. 
Mardonios might leave the Greeks a day or two in possession of the 
Asopos-ridge and the water-supply behind it unmolested, in the hope 
of their crossing the river to do him battle on ground of his own 
choosing; though, in any case, he might have used his cavalry to 
advantage on their rear in order to urge them across the stream ; bat 
the Persian, eager as he was to bring on an engagement, will never 
have faced the Greek army, in position just beyond the Asopos, for 
upwards of ten days without any hostile demonstration against it 
Probably the GreelM occupied this 'second' position barely twenty- 
four hours before they fell back to the hypothetical * third ' position 
above described. The advance of the Greeks to the Asopos-ridge 
is a clear offer of battle to the Persian, if he is willing to cross the 
river to attack them ; but it leaves their rear and their water-supply, 
as the experience of one day is more than enough to show, completely 
at the mercy of the Persian cavalry. If Mardonios will not cross the 
Asopos with his infantry to attack them, and they will not cross 
the Asopos to attack him, there is no alternative left them but to 
fall back upon a fresh or, it might be, a former position. 

According to the received theory, the Greeks had advanced to the 
Androkrateion position from a 'first' position, in which they had 
successfully repulsed the attacks of the Persian cavalry under Masistios, 
and immediately after that success. That ' first ' position must have 
been at^ or in front of, the debouchure of the main road, by which 
they had come from Eleusis, where it left the mountain -pass of 
Dryoskephalai, probably hard by the village of Erythrai. But the 
Greek forces must have come right out of the pass and mountain- 
road, not indeed before they were subject to assault from the Persian 
cavalry, but before they could fall into line, or advance unmolested 
from the 'first' position to the 'second,' or any other. Herodotus 
appears to take the Greek army direct and without pause, after the 
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repulse of the cavalry, from the ' first ' position, at or near Ery thrai, 
to the position marked by Gargaphia, the Androkrateion, and the 
Asopos, generally called the 'second' position. But he mentions 
Hysiai in passing as a station, or at least a landmark, upon their 
route.^ Was it merely that f May not Hysiai mark a real * position ' 
in the Greek manoeuvres, or at least such a development of the * first ' 
position as almost deserves to be separately envisaged and eniunerated f 
The Greek forces can have reached Erythrai only in marching coliunn : 
did they put themselves in battle-array only whenas or whenafter 
they marched down to Gargaphia and the Androkrateion f At this 
point on the way, so to speak, from Erythrai to the Androkrateion, 
Herodotus places the dispute between the Athenians and the Tegeatai 
for the occupation of the left wing : the matter is heard and decided 
by the whole Spartan army ! The Spartan army will have been in 
position somewhera A marching column must have an order ; and 
the order of the marching column is surely relative to the order in 
line of battle. As the various Greek contingents debouched from the 
pass of Dryoskephalai they must have taken up stations in a definite 
order. It is not quite clear whether the Greeks ever occupied a 
position right across the road from Dryoskephalai to Thebes, but 
they may have done so. In that case the right wing would be to 
the east of the road, close under ' the High Bastions,' and completely 
protected on the fiank from cavalry attack ; but the centre and left 
would extend westwards beyond the road, and the Athenians cannot 
have been in occupation of the left wing when they repulsed the 
Persian horsemen. Three clearly distinct stages are marked in the 
narrative of Herodotus during the cavalry skirmish (i?nro/Aaxta)i and 
before any question of precedence arises between Tegeatai and 
Athenians, (a) The Megarians are attacked by the Persian cavalry, 
and for some time sustain the assault unaided ; finally, they demand 
support, (b) The Athenians come to their assistance, and take their 
place, with better success; although, before the fighting is done, 
(c) they had been further supported by the main body. Is there 
here anything more than a dim reminiscence of the arrival of succes- 
sive contingents of the Greek column at Erythrai, or at the north 
entrance of the chief pass across Kithairon. and of their struggle to 
emerge on to the Hyporea ? In this undoubtedly * first ' position were 
the Greek forces ever definitely extended in line, or in battle-array % 
The Atheno-Tegean dispute, which supervenes, implies the contrary ; 
but we may safely continue to describe as * the first position ' of the 
Greek army the position in front of the main pass, marked by Erjrthrai, 
during their occupation of which some skirmishing with the cavalry 
took place, which was afterwards claimed as a great victory for the 
Athenians. 

A deployment of the marching column in front of Erythrai, or 

^ 9. 25 -rapk 'Taids. 
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along the Hyporea of Kithairon, to the west, is next almost a military 
necessity ; and here I make bold to suggest that between the position 
marked by Erythrai on the Eleusis-Thebes road, and the position 
marked by the Androkrateion, Gargaphia and Asopos, the Greeks 
occupied an intermediate position, which may for the sake of con- 
venience be described as the Hysiatan position. Hysiai appears to 
have dominated the second pass, or road, from Plataia to Dryos- 
kephalai, and so forth, even as Erythrai commanded the road from 
Thebes to Dryoskephalai. This * Hysiatan ' position would then be, 
in truth, the ' second ' position of the Greek forces, and the position 
subsequently, on the Asopos-ridge, a third position. To go a step 
further: this second position may be recognized as substantially 
identical with the ideal or 'fourth' position, marked by the iV«as, 
and possibly the Demetrion, to wit, the Plataian Demetrion. The 
position perhaps extended from the Demetrion westwards through 
the Nesos to the Heraion. In this 'second' (or 'fourth') position 
the Greeks, for eight days or so, enjoyed comparative immunity 
from the assaults of the Persian cavalry. From this position they 
descended, no doubt in battle-array, to take up a more advanc^ 
station upon the Asopos, expecting perhaps that the Persians would 
assault them in front: to this position, or to one almost identical, 
they purposed to retreat, and, with exception of the Athenians, 
did retreat, when their advanced position upon the Asopos-ridge 
proved untenable. The comparatively lengthy tenure of this second 
position has been 'telescoped' in the traditions of the battle-field, 
owing partly perhaps to the absence of any stirring action meanwhile, 
partly to the transfer or loss of episodes, or of mere time, belonging 
to this position and stage in the operations, to the preceding, and still 
more to the succeeding position. 

To the first question, then, above proposed, the answer here 
suggested is that the Greek forces occupied at least four positions in 
succession : I. A position at Erythrai, seized by them as they emerge 
from the pass, and possibly developed by the inevitable transition from 
column to line formation. How long this position was occupied there 
is nothing to show clearly ; but if all the Greek forces marched bj 
the same route (by no means a probable hypothesis), it would take 
some time for an army of 100,000 men to deploy out of the ptsa 
In Herodotus' narrative the cavalry action might all take place on i 
single afternoon ; but two or three days may really be covered by 
the action of the story in this part. As long as any of the Greek 
forces remained actually on the road in front of the pass they wooU 
certainly be subject to the assaults and missiles of the Pernao 
cavalry ; and notwithstanding the claim advanced on behalf of tbe 
Athenians to a victory over the cavalry in this position, one reasoo 
for evacuating it may have been a desire to get on to ground less 
exposed to direct assault by the Persian mounted men. XL A 
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position in front of Hysiai, along the high ground below Kithairon, 
and well above the trough of Gargaphia — a position in which their 
left at least would be on or about the Nesos, if not still further 
west, while the centre and right may have extended over Ridge 2, 
as far as the modem village of Kriekmkiy ground that in ancient times 
may well have belonged to HysiaL In this position the Greeks would 
be in front of the second pass, or loop-road from Plataia to Dryos- 
kephalai, and also and more completely cover the third pass, through 
which the difficult route to Peloponnesos went via Megara, and by 
which reinforcements were reaching them daily. To this position 
the long delay is to be referred : in this position a dispute may have 
arisen between the Athenians and Tegeatai on the point of honour, 
and no doubt the final order of advance was decided. This position 
the Greeks abandon in order to move down on to the Asopos-ridge. 
The question arises, what induced them to abandon this comparatively 
strong and safe position for the exposed Asopos-ridge ? The answer 
is not far to seek Broadly, after waiting ten days or so, there 
seemed no chance of a general Persian attack on this position, and 
the Greeks were prepared and anxious to fight a defensive battle. 
On the Asopos-ridge they might fairly hope that the Persian infantry 
would cross the stream to attack them, especially if they knew, or 
suspected, the desires and necessities of Mardonios. They had perhaps 
precise information and further inducement. To this point might be 
transferred the message of the Makedonian, whatever it stands for — 
albeit Herodotus, who has carried the Greeks down to Grargaphia 
days before, inevitably associates the Alexander episode with the 
Asopos position. Another inducement, too, the Greeks may have had 
to move. On the night of * the 8th ' the Persian cavalry appeared in 
their rear, and had cut off their supplies, at least by the more direct 
route. To this point finally might be referred the manoeuvre which 
has been transfigured in the phil-Attic source into the exchange of 
positions between Spartans and Athenians. The new position to be 
occupied lay to the west and north of the position to be evacuated : 
the advance of the Greek forces en I'cheUyii may have given rise to 
observations which ignorance and partiality afterwards converted 
into the absurd story preserved by Herodotus. The reference of the 
story to manoeuvres in this position explains the corresponding 
movements recorded of the Persian forces, which would not have 
taken place merely in response to the Greek development from 
the position at Erythrai to the position at Hysiai. HI. The position 
marked in Herodotus by the Androkrateion with Gargaphia (near 
the Spartans) and the Asopos (near the Athenians) becomes by this 
hypothesis the third distinct position occupied by the Greek forces 
on the great field of Plataia, but their occupation of this position 
is reduced in duration from days to hours. The position was an 
exposed and an isolated one : no competent observer upon the Greek 
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side can have had any illusions on the subject. Even if the Persian 
cavalry had not hustled the Greeks off the main road on to the 
Hyporea, and pressed them forward down the Hyporea on to the 
Asopos-bank, yet mounted men could obviously ride round and round 
the new position at pleasure. The success of the Greek advance to 
the new position depended upon its inducing the Persian infantry 
to deliver an attack. If that were assured, the position was not ill- 
chosen. The Persian cavalry could hardly charge up the hillsidee: 
the Greeks on the top could present an unbroken front to every 
quarter : if once the Asiatic infantry came within spear's length, 
Thermopylai and Marathon had taught the Greeks their own im- 
measurable superiority. But in this advanced position, on the Asopos- 
ridge, the Greeks were cut off from their base, bereft of supplies, 
and unable even to secure a permanent access to water. The position 
could not possibly be maintained for long under such circumstances. 
If Mardonios still would not attack them, they must either cross the 
river or make good their retreat. 

These considerations dispose of the long delays, the exchange of 
positions, and other fabulous or romantic items in the Herodotean 
account of events in this position. There is no need to devise 
modifications and movements of the troops, except to the rear, nor 
is there room for such manoeuvres on the groimd. The chividrous 
challenge of Mardonios is not quite incredible, but is perhaps super- 
fluous. The message of Alexander can be better used in the earlier 
situation. The supposed exchange of posts between the Spartans and 
Athenians has been already explained and utilized. But the Greek 
council of war, the last, though surely not the only one, may weU 
have met and deliberated on the alternatives open to the Greeks — 
advance across the Asopos to the attack, a desperate venture with 
the Persian cavalry about, or retreat to * the Island,' that is, to their 
previous (or * second') position, or somewhere thereby. 'A council 
of war never fights' — uidess, indeed, the deliberations in this case 
resulted in a plan which must be inferred, not from the express 
report, but from the event and results. 

§ 8. {E) At this point the argument passes naturally to the second 
problem above formulated : viz. how did the Greek army, on the 
final day of battle, when apparently broken into at least three different 
units, in retreat, if not partially already in flight, nevertheless rally, 
hold its own, convert retreat into advance, and finally put the pursuing 
host in turn to flight, snatching victory out of the very 'jaws d 
death ' ? Closely connected with this inquiry is the determination of 
the exact position, or positions, occupied by the Greek tactical unita, 
in the final engagement, and the manoeuvres by which they came to 
occupy those positions (regarded broadly) after their evacuation of the 
Asopos - ridge : in other words, IV. what was the 'fourth' podtioa 
occupied by the Greeks on the field of Plataia, in which they aotuiDy 
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gave battle and won the victory ? It is but rarely, and under the direct 
inspiration of a great captain's genius, that a broken and scattering 
army can recover moral, and convert defeat into victory.^ Are we to 
credit Pausanias with the personality of Alexander, of Caesar, or even 
of Frederick the Great? Or are we to suspect the fidelity and 
coherence of the narrative, boldly challenge the character of the 
evidences, and reconstruct the probable course of events in the light 
of the result, controlled by our knowledge of the ground, and con- 
ditioned by psychological and military possibilities f The story, as it 
stands, is too fragmentary, incoherent, and improbable to be accepted. 
There is no alternative but to abandon all effort to make the Greek 
victory intelligible, or else to have recourse to Sach-KritUc, * real ' con- 
siderations, a constructive criticism, or a critical reconstruction of the 
story. But to operate without regard to tradition were idle. Every 
such reconstructive attempt will be rightly judged as more or less 
successful in proportion as it, so to speak, absorbs a greater or smaller 
proportion of the traditional deposit. The present essay claims to 
advance the discussion by furnishing an intelligible theory of the 
battle conformable to the material conditions, while leaving no con- 
siderable item in the traditional story, or stories, unassimilated, or 
unexplained. 

On the morning of the 13th the advanced position on the Asopos- 
ridge, occupied on the previous day by the Greeks, was seen to be 
empty. The national army had fallen back upon a new line of 
defence. This line has now to be discovered, or reconstructed. The 
traditions may here be accepted as proving that the line actually 
occupied by the confederate forces on the morning of the 13th was a 
long and a broken one. The Greek right was in one place : the Greek 
centre was in another place : the Greek left was in a third place, all 
three separated by intervals. The traditions imply that the actual 
positions occupied were in no single case the positions which the 
Greek divisions had been intended and commanded to occupy : some 
one, it seems to be admitted, had blundered. Nevertheless, perfect 
order appears to prevail The three divisions are in communication 
with each other, if not in actual touch. What, then, was the exact 
emplacement of the battle-lines % How far did it really differ from 
the intention of the commanders ? 

The several positions of the Greek divisions must obviously be 
considered seriatim, (a) The precise position of the Spartans and 
Tegeatai on the right is unfortunately obscured by the ambiguities of 
the Herodotean nomenclature. Where was the Argiopion ? Which of 
all the streams coming down from Kithairon bare the name Moloeis f 
Which of the various Demetria on the battle-field was included at 
this point in the Spartan lines ? The Island has been given as the 
proper destination of the forces. The story is of Athenian provenience. 

1 Pace the words of Themistokles, 8. 109. 
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The Island may have marked the position for Athenian purposes, but 
the whole of the Greek forces assuredly were not to be cooped up 
in the Island. The Island is described as ten stades distant from 
Gargaphia. Pausanias is expressly recorded to have retired ten stades 
and then halted. He did not reach the Island. But the presumption 
is that he reached his appointed station. If the Moloeis be identified 
with 0.1 or with A. 5, theDemetrion in this passage with the Plataian 
Demetrion, and the Argiopius locus with Ridge 2, we obtain a podtioo 
for the Greek right which fully accords with the Island as the centre, 
or possibly the left, of the new (or fourth) Greek position. 

(b) The position of the forces which had formed the Greek centre 
is more clearly defined in the narrative : they are now laagered at the 
Heraion, in front of the city of Plataia. This position, though hardly 
' twenty stades ' distant from Gargaphia, was perhaps more nearly 
that distance from the post previously occupied by them upon the 
Asopos-ridge. Their halt and orderly occupation of the new ground, 
as well as their subsequent action and advance, entirely disprove the 
transparently malicious tradition which represents their retirement as 
a flight. But, in the new position they appear to be upon the extreme 
left of the Greek line, and so to be occupying a post held by the 
Athenians in the earlier formations. The Greek centre, has in fad 
become the left wing, and a serious gap has arisen between the two 
wings, right and left This gap might have been filled by the inter- 
position of the Athenians ; and the question presents itself : whether 
this very manoeuvre was not intended all along and ordered, thougb 
delayed, and only very tardily and imperfectly carried out ? Indica- 
tions in two directions are not wanting to support this suggestioa 
(1) The Athenians are in direct communication with Pausanias during 
the night of the 1 2th ; they are urged and summoned by him, on the 
rooming of the 13th, to close up ; finally, they actually take a part, or 
claim to have taken a part, with the Tegeatai and Spartans in the 
assault on the fortified camp. This supposition also puts some sense 
into the curious claim of the Athenians to be specially qualified to i^ 
the Persian levies: standing in the centre they might have been 
opposed to the Medes, Baktrians, Indians, and Sakans. Moreover, if 
the Greeks, as is probable, had reason to believe that their medixed 
countrymen on the Persian right would take very little part in the 
morrow's battle, there might have been a good reason the more for an 
exchange of posts between the left wing and the centre in the battle- 
array. But, if so, Athenian tradition ignored the assignment of the 
left wing (in the fourth position) to the Megaro-Peloponnesian con- 
tingents, and explained the ultimate junction of Athenians with the 
right wing by a clumsy fiction. (2) Conversely, the retirement of the 
Greek centre upon Plataia accoids with the special service probaUf 
assigned to it, or rather to one of its two divisions, of convoying, or 
extricating, the baggage-train from its embarrassments in Kithairoo— 
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especially if the baggage-train was making its way over the mountain 
by the Megaro-Plataian path. The ' half ' charged with this service in 
a 51 was not half the whole forces, but only half the centre, i.e. one 
of its two subdivisions — a point plainly not understood by Herodotus. 

(e) In short, the position and the conduct of the Athenians on the 
morning of the last battle in Boiotia are most difficult to define and 
to defend — and the Athenians have had the telling of the story ! The 
traditions at this point have plainly some miscarriage, or failure, on 
the part of the Athenians to justify ; the apology takes the form of 
a charge of cowardly desertion against the centre, and of notorious 
duplicity against the Spartans on the right wing. But what has really 
happened ? The Oreek centre has gone back to its appointed quarters 
at Plataia, and the right wing has fallen back in perfect order to its 
new position on the Island, or rather to the east of the Island, on to 
the Argiopion and the Plataian Demetrion ; the Athenians, who should 
have filled in the gap by falling back on the Island, have failed to 
carry out their part of the plan. Better excuses may perhaps be 
suggested for this failure than the Herodotean apology, which consists 
in abuse of the plaintiffs attorney ! In the first place, the manoeuvre 
was a more complicated one than a simple retirement. It would be 
necessary to allow the two great divisions of the centre to clear out to 
the south-west before the Athenians could move across their track to 
the south-east. Again, from the Androkrateion to the Island was 
considerably further than the 'ten stades' to be traversed by the 
Spartans. Finally, the Athenians may have been expected to cover 
the movement of the centre, and a rearguard of Athenians that of 
the main body, performing a service corresponding to that performed 
on the right by Amompharetos. This rearguard may have become 
too deeply engs^ged, and so arrested the Athenians' movement, or even 
compelled them to return on their steps downhill. Thus continuity 
was never, perhaps, completely established in the new position between 
the wings and the centre, and it was possible for spectators, or even 
combatants, to regard the whole manoeuvre as a failure, and the Greek 
army, on the morning of battle, as a * broken ' force. 

How then did a victory for the Greeks result f For one thing, 
the Greek army, though not all fully ensconced in the position intended, 
was not in any part or sense a beaten army, as the sequel proved. 
On the west, where the situation was more serious, the quondam centre, 
or rather one of its two divisions, advanced gallantly down from 
Plataia to cover the Athenian left, and enabled Aristeides to extricate 
his men from a serious embarrassment. On the right, where the 
Spartans were drawn up in perfect order, awaiting the foe, the issue 
was never in serious doubt. The performances of the Persian cavalry 
on this part of the field can hardly be genuine : the Spartans could 
never have advanced to attack the Persian infantry if the Persian 
cavalry had been on their flank. Some other distraction must be 
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provided for the mounted men that morning : they were away on the 
Dryoskephalai road, or engaged with the * Korinthians and Phleiasians,' 
while the Spartans were free to deal with the flower of the Persian 
infantry alone. Finally, no doubt the cavalry was recalled and em- 
ployed to screen the Persian retreat. The course of this engagement 
is tolerably clear. It comprises four scenes. 

(i.) The Persians crossed the Asopos, and advanced up the slopes of 
the Hyporea, then halted within bow-shot of the Spartans, fixed their 
wicker shields in the ground, and from behind their frail rampart 
discharged showers of arrows upon the Greek ranks. For a while the 
Spartans sat unmoved under their shields beneath these missiles, imtil 
their commander judged the moment opportune — ^a lull in the hail of 
weapons or what not — ^and at a word the ranks arose and charged, 
quickly covering the fifty yards between. Then was seen the majesty 
with which the Spartan hoplites fought (ii.) The Persian gerrhk 
hardly stayed the advance of these heavy warriors : a close hand-to- 
hand battle ensued, and doubtless, as at Thermopylai, they sworded 
the strangers in shoals. The Persians broke and fled down the hill, 
and along the little stream-valleys, to the Asopos. (iii.) Where the 
hills again rose, hard by the former station of the Spartans, above the 
trough of Gargaphia, a fresh stand, a rally, was attempted: there 
Mardonios fell, and with him disappeared the last hope of a Persian 
success, (iv.) Large numbers of the fugitives took refuge in the camp, 
and here the Athenians at last come into touch with the Greek right, 
and bear a hand in the butchery within. 

The ruin of Persian hopes on the right, and the timely support of 
the Megaro-Phleiasian division, had secured for the Athenians an easier 
victory on the left. Even Boiotians hardly thought of pushing their 
advantage in that quarter when they knew the Persian cause already 
lost. And the Boiotians apparently alone of modized Greeks hsA 
made any serious effort in this last battle on the king's behalf. The 
rest of the Greek allies, if they went into the battle at all, of a surety 
broke and fled, so soon as they were ware of the Persian disaster on 
their left. Doubtless the Athenians owed Alexander of Makedona 
deep debt of gratitude for his action, or his inaction, on that day. 
The Athenians had the telling of the story, and they repaid the 
Makedonian king after their kind. But the supreme cause of disaster 
on the Persian side was surely the misconduct of Artabazos. Had 
Artabazos thrust his corps d'arrrUe into the gap left in the centre of 
the Greek line by the Athenian miscarriage, what might he not have 
effected ? The treachery of Artabazos may explain why nothing is 
heard of the Persian centre during the actual fray. If he commanded 
the centre he may have withdrawn it, or never allowed it to eroes 
Asopos. Certainly he failed to support Mardonios at the critiGii 
moment, as he failed to avenge hiuL Upon Artabazos apparently 
devolved the chief command on the death of Mardonios. ArtalMtfM 
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contented himself with using the cavalry to cover the retreat of his 
men, who, if Herodotus is to be trusted in the matter, had not struck 
one single blow in the action. Herodotus betrays no consciousness of 
the appalling significance of the crimes imputed to Artabazos. What- 
ever the jealousies and divisions upon the side of the confederate 
Greeks, they sink into insignificance beside the rivalries, the cross 
purposes, the intrigues in the camp of the Persian. The serried ranks 
of the Barbarians on the left bank of Asopos concealed far deeper 
divisions and causes of defeat than the tripartite, or quadripartite, 
Greek army. On the field of Plataia the Greeks were as never again 
united, and animated by a lofty loyalty to the common cause. Plataia 
was in every way the grandest, fairest, most decisive victory of Hellas. 
The jealousies and malignities which appear on the Greek side, in the 
Herodotean story of the battle, are largely the product of afterthought 
and reflexion, and belong to a time when the spoils were divided, the 
prizes awarded, the meed of valour assigned. What remained was 
the struggle for fame with posterity. The story, drawn, as it happens, 
mainly from Athenian, or phil-Athenian sources at a later time, when 
local interests have ignored and obscured the real courses and con- 
nexions of events, not merely has failed to reproduce the unity of 
plan underlying the action, but has grossly exaggerated a tactical 
miscarriage, on the morning of the battle. For that miscarriage the 
Athenians were primarily responsible. It made little or no difference 
in the event, but it might have completely ruined the Greek cause. 
If the centre of the Greek army disappeared for a time, and the 
Athenians failed to replace it, the Persian centre never put in an 
appearance at all. The superb steadiness of the Spartans, the gallant 
efforts of the quondam centre, one half of which advanced to cover 
the Spartans, while the other went down to extricate the Athenians 
from their predicament^ and it may be a mighty effort by the Athenians 
themselves, more than made good the threatened disaster. Still, 
there had been a mauvaise quart d^heure for which the Athenians were 
responsible. It was not altogether a pleasant memory. When 
reflexion supervened on action, frank criticisms were no doubt forth- 
coming, mutual reproaches were soon heard, and a whole crop of 
recriminations, misunderstandings, and self-contradictory apologetics 
was the inevitable result. Under this flood of dialectic the simple 
narrative was lost, and it may even be suepected that Greek traditions, 
and even Athenian legends, did not more but less than justice to the 
heroes of Plataia. A further advance in the hypothetical reconstruc- 
tion of the story may be admissible. 

§ 9. If the plans and actions of the Greeks were to be credited 
with the confusion and incoherence with which they are invested in 
the narrative of Herodotus, the victory would appear a stroke of luck, 
a gift of chance, or at best the result of errors and treachery on the 
Persian side, added, perhaps, to the heroism of the Spartan spearmen. 
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But there are not wanting general considerations to suggest a rationale 
of the victory more flattering to the victors, and many particular hints, 
or incongruities, in the narrative fortify those general considerations. 
Strange paradox, that a broken and retreating army should rally and 
overwhelm its victorious pursuers! The story attributes a definite 
plan to the Greek retreat, though it assumes that plan to have been 
frustrated. The question arises whether the plan is fully revealed, or 
apprehended, in the traditions. The fact abides that the Greeb 
fought a winning game upon ground of their own choosing. Plainly 
the great question throughout the operations in Boiotia was, which 
army should cross the Asopos, manifestly to its own disadvantage. 
In the end Mardonios, not Pausanias, accepted that disadvantage. 
Presumably the Persian was outwitted and out-manoeuvred. The 
Greeks were acting throughout on inner lines, and never really lost 
their concentration. The description of the final day's battle seems to 
imply that there was a huge gap in the centre of the Greek front ; but 
the enemy does not succeed in piercing this gap, or inserting himself 
between the Greek right and left If any such gap really existed, wu 
it only for a time, and during a period, when the Persian commander 
could not avail himself of the opportunity ? Were not the tactics of 
Marathon reproduced on the field of Plataia f Was an artificial and 
temporary weakness in the centre of the Greek line, or the appearance 
thereof, part of the inducement offered Mardonios to draw him, in 
fancied pursuit^ across the fatal river? However that may be, the 
dominant conclusion of the preceding argument comes to this: the 
Greeks at Plataia fought out the decisive issue on their own side of 
the stream, on ground of their own choosing, on the most advantageous 
terrain in the whole possible area of conflict, and fought practically 
upon their own terms. At the psychological moment their passive i^ 
sistance, their purely defensive attitude, is exchanged for the offensive, 
a forward charge which sweeps the lighter Persian infantry before 
them down the hill and over the Asopos, in a confusion doubly con- 
founded by the meeting of fugitives and fresh men advancing to the 
fray. The charge at Marathon is not more indubitable than the 
Spartan advance at Plataia. The superior tactics on the Greek side 
were furthered by other forces which the narrative of Herodotus 
explicitly recognizes — an immense superiority of weapons, once fighdng 
came to close quarters, superior intelligence, superior discipline, and 
(we may add) the better cause. The official superiority of numbers 
on the Persian side has already been heavily discounted ; and, even if 
still within limits allowed, numbers, under such conditions, are hut 
sheep led to the slaughter. But the superiority in tactics, discipline^ 
and arms upon the Greek side was undoubtedly seconded to an ia- 
definite extent by desertion, treachery, misgiving, and other fatalities, 
active and passive, on the Persian side, in themselves enough to 
account for the result The victory of Plataia is not hard to under 
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stand : in reality it was all along a foregone conclusion, if the Greeks 
could but engage the Persian infantry at close quarters, and they knew 
it! Evidence of this knowledge may be found in the purely 
naturalistic tone of the traditions of Plataia. The battle of Marathon 
quickly passed into a legend palpitating with divine and heroic 
incidents : Salamis and little Mykede had their apparitions, telepathies, 
theologies ; but on the field of Plataia Herodotus is hard put to it to 
provide an epiphany, a special providence, a supematuralism, a curiosity. 
Spartan victories were more merely mundane and prosaic than Athenian ! 
llie story of Plataia is moralized in a series of anecdotes which strike 
a purely human note.^ There is thus a good deal to be said for the 
view that the victory of the Oreeks at Plataia was largely the result 
of intelligent strategy and tactics ; not merely the better cause and 
the better army, but also the better leading won the day. The 
question remains : to whom in particular the credit of this leading 
belongs ? Prima facie Pausanias is the hero of the campaign. 
Pausanias is commander-in-chief, to all appearances :^ Pausanias himself 
afterwards took credit for the victory : ^ Herodotus appears to allow 
his claim.^ But Herodotus is uncritical; and, as usual, there are 
indications in his narrative which contravene its dominant or express 
verdict The Spartans cancelled the Regent's assumptions, without, 
however, acknowledging the proper author of the victory.* The 
supreme position of Pausanias at Plataia is titular, hereditary, 
official : the intellectual guidance might have to be sought elsewhere. 
It was indeed wonderful, if the young and untried Regent, placed in 
command of the largest Oreek army which ever operated on Greek 
soil, proved himself a strategist and tactician worthy of mention 
beside the best. Strange that the jealous traditions, which have 
furnished Themistokles with a mentor in Mnesiphilos at Salamis, and 
robbed Kallimachos to pay Miltiades at Marathon, make so litde of 
the Herakleid captain, Euryanax, associated with Pausanias in the 
supreme command. Such an arrangement was a not infrequent 
Spartan device for reinforcing or controlling the probable shortcomings 
of a youthful commander placed by conservative custom in a position 
which was likely to prove too much for him. Had we merely to 
choose between the probable merits of Pausanias and Euryanax, we 
might be sorely tempted to invest the elder Herakleid with the laurels 
of Plataia ; nor would the discreet and ungenerous silence of Sparta 
be difficult to explain, even if the disappearance of Euryanax from the 
scene were to suggest a domestic tragedy. But the transcendent 
abilities of Euryanax, the son of Dorieus, are after all an unknown 
quantity, even if his association in the supreme command is pro tanio 
in his favour. Athenians would perhaps have succeeded, if left to 
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themselves, in resolving the victory at Plataia into a soldiers' battle ; 
or have called the supernatural into manifest operation ; or, perhaps, 
have allowed some credit to the collective counsels of the Greek com- 
manders. But a council of war at best endorses the plan which some 
captain of real ability submits to it. Was Aristeides, then, such a 
strategist, or so apt in the handling of large masses of men? The 
Athenian had, indeed, the advantage of experience, eleven years before, 
in the Marathonian campaign, and traditions of the Ionian revolt may 
have left their military lesson on Athenian minds; but, if we look 
fairly round Hellas at this moment, we are almost bound to conclude 
that, of known men, there were only two qualified by ability, force, 
and character to devise and push through the great plan, strategic and 
tactical, which underlies the campaigns of 479 B.C., and culminates on 
the field of Plataia. Those two men were Gelon and Themistokles. 
The former is in the particular case hors de combat ; while Themistokles 
in the records is truly conspicuous by his absence. Is it a very rash 
hypothesis, that will see in Themistokles at least the intellectual author 
of the plans, both naval and military, pursued by the Greek forces in 
479 B.C. ? To some extent those plans may have been laid before the 
Spartans in the winter of 480-479, and Themistokles may perhaps have 
assisted at their realization at Plataia in the ensuing summer. What 
other suggestion so well explains the high quality inherent in the 
strategy and tactics of the Greeks on that field ? The Boiotian or 
Asianic sources available for Herodotus would not have known the 
authorship, or been concerned to recognize the quality of those plans: 
the native sources, whether Spartan or Athenian, would deliberatelj 
have ignored the claim of Themistokles. The recovered plan speab 
for itself and for him : if there was any such masterly lead, who else 
was as well qualified as he to give it ? ^ 

§ 10. To resume the whole story in brief. The battle of Salamii 
had not completely decided the fate of Greece and its invaders. The 
Persians were still in possession of Thrake, Makedon, Thessaly, and 
central Greece north of Eathairon. It was thoroughly understood, at 
least in Athens, that a great effort by land would be necessary to 
secure the complete victory of the patriotic cause. Even the 
Peloponnesians and Sparta could not acquiesce in the permanent 
medism of all continental Greece beyond the Isthmos, for such a 
situation would be a permanent danger to their own independence. 
A definite plan of campaign was concerted, during the winter, for tlie 
defence and liberation of Greece. The fleet had already performed 
its part at Salamis ; there was nothing serious to apprehend from orer 
the sea. Even if at Sparta, or elsewhere, it was suggested that the 
mission of the fleet to Asia or the Hellespont might have the desired 
effect, the inconclusiveness of such a policy by itself cannot have been 

' The formubk for the taotics of Plataia (and Marathon) ia potentially mm ia 
the words of Themistoclea 8. 109. 8. 
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overlooked. The fleet might injure the Greek subjects of the Persian 
in Asia, but could never penetrate sufficiently into the mainland to 
ensure a decisive result In any case the clear determination of 
Athens in the matter put such a plan out of court. The fleet was 
reduced to dimensions sufficient for purely defensive purposes, and 
sufficient, as it afterwards proved, to second the operations on land in 
Europe by a bold demonstration upon the Asiatic coasts; more, or 
even so much, was hardly expected of it. 

The proper field of battle was deliberately forechosen by the 
Greek commanders. The modism of Boiotia made the reoccupation 
of Thermopylai impossible, even if such a step could otherwise have 
commanded approval. The northern slopes of Kithairon presented 
the fairest field from the Greek point of view. The Persian cavalry 
might there be safely defied ; and, if only a general engagement with 
the Barbarian foot-soldiers could be brought on, the Greeks counted 
beforehand on a victory. Attica had been invaded and devastated 
once ; but there was no reason why the enemy should pass Kithairon 
a second time. 

But, to seciu*e such results, it was necessary that the Spartans 
and their Peloponnesian allies should cross the Isthmos in full force ; 
and such a movement Sparta never dared undertake unless secure on 
three points of constant anxiety: the quiescence of her vast serf- 
population, the loyalty of her allies and the neutral cities, and, above 
all, the neutrality of her secular foe and rival Argos. Mardonios had 
not been idle during the winter. Not merely had his emissaries 
seciu*ed the fidelity of the Boiotian cities, and tempted the fears or 
the ambition of Athens, but had even visited some of the Pelopon- 
nesian cities, and assured him of the active sympathies at least of 
Argos. The Spartans devised employment for the Helots which 
relieved the state of the most intimate danger: the response to its 
levy on the Peloponnesian cities convinced it that no danger was to 
be expected from the side of Arkadia, or Elis, or Achaia ; but the 
attitude of Argos was to say the least ambiguous, and might excuse 
some delay in Sparta's advance. Sparta must finally have had such 
assurances from Argos as satisfied her: they were due, perhaps, in 
part to the mediation of Athens, Tegea, and other of the loyalist cities. 

The delay had cost Athens dearly, and was afterwards regarded 
there as a case of Spartan perfidy. Mardonios, when repeated over- 
tures in Athens had proved unavailing, reinvaded Attica, and wreaked 
a final vengeance on the most obstinate foe of Persia. From Salamis 
the Athenians, behind the securer rampart of their ' wooden walls,' 
beheld their homes and temples a second time in flames. Was not the 
threat of *medism' — a Themistokles would be capable of that — required 
to put an end to Spartan hesitation ? The report of the Peloponnesian 
advance into Megara convinced Mardonios that the Greek forces were 
likely to ofler him battle ; and he retired with his light column and 
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cavalry — ^all that had re-entered Attica- -for good strategic reasons 
iifto Boiotia to his base and main forces. Thus it came about that 
the Greeks too crossed Rithairon, weeks later than had been originally 
intended, and at a time when bolder leading from the Peloponnesos 
might have scored an advantage south of Kithairon. But, if the great 
bulk of the Persian forces had not entered Attica at all, if Mardonios' 
force in Attica consisted mainly of mounted men, Pausanias and 
Euryanax may have been well enough advised. 

Once assured of the evacuation of Attica, of the formation of a 
base and fortified camp on the Asopos, the Greeks abandon their 
hesitation. The bulk of the Peloponnesian forces were joined by the 
Athenians at Eleusis; and the column advanced up the pass by 
Eleutherai to cross the moimtain-range, a part of the forces making 
its way, perhaps, by more direct but difficidt routes. The army, aU 
told, will have numbered some thirty-five to forty thousand hoplites, 
with an equal number of hypaspists, attendants, and light^armed troops. 
Not les"* than two days' march separated Eleusis from Erythrai. 

T* ' head of the Greek column on emerging from the pass was 
attai*^ I and harassed by swarms of Persian cavalry, which charged 
free?-^® » the main road leading from Thebes to Dryoskephalai. By 
(jegr^ck iowever, the Megarians, who must have headed the column, 
or "^ ied jAhe station athwart the road, supported first by the 
A *,, and subsequently by the rest of the force, made good their 

w #*jon of Erythrai, or the Erythraian position. Whether the 
Greek army was ever formed definitely in order of battle in this 
position is doubtful; but the place where actual contact with the 
enemy was first obtained, and at least a skirmish with the cavahy 
ensued, may conveniently, and in strict conformity with the Herodotean 
account, be designated as ' the first position.' The Athenians claimed, 
not wholly without justice, special credit for service in this position : 
probably their archers had most to say to the retirement of the 
Persian cavalry ; but the frontal attack on the head of a single Greek 
column could hardly have been expected to lead to definite results, 
and was perhaps premature. 

A development of this position, or rather a distinct move to the 
west, appears to have been made as soon as possible. This movement 
brought the Greeks on to Hysiatan and Plataian territory, and in 
front of the roads from Plataia to Dryoskephalai and from Plataia to 
Megara. Perhaps the whole army first congregated in this place, the 
column which had come by Erythrai here joining forces, which had 
arrived by the other passes. In this position, which must now he 
described as 'the second position,' the Greeks doubtless occupied a 
definite line and order of battle. The Athenians and Plataians on 
the left were probably in Plataian territory, and may even have been 
posted about the Heraion. The ' Island ' may have been occupied bf 
the centre, while the Lakedaimonians and Tegeatai on the right bald 
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the ridge or ridges of the Hyporea in front of the Plataia-Dryoskephalai 
pass, probably not far from the Plataian Demetrion, and even perhaps 
on the Argiopios, and beside the river Moloeis. The right wing of 
the Greeks would here be in front of Hysiai, or on Hysiatan territory. 
In this position the forces remained for eight days or so, until a 
variety of circumstances urged them to advance down to a more 
exposed station. Their chief tactical purpose was to offer battle at 
closer quarters, and to induce Mardonios to cross the Asopos with his 
infantry ; but they may also have had assurances of co-operation, or 
at least of a benevolent neutrality, from the mass of the medized 
Greeks ; they may have known something of the dissensions at 
Persian headquarters; they may have been suffering from the 
occupation of Dryoskephalai by the Persian cavalry ; they may even 
have had assurances that the Persians would cross the river to 
attack them in the new position. They therefore resolved to 
advance. 

' The third position ' occupied by the Greek troops was ^bout a 
mile and a quarter in front of the second, and must proba '^^ have 
been occupied under cover of night. It lay between the As ^lut and 
the well-heads covered by the name Gargaphia, and is more ^odt^ely 
marked by the Androkrateion, i.e. the church of St John. ''^Oaps 
an outpost, or the extreme right, held the hill now oc ipie* ^^'^^■' he 
church of St Demetrion, then the site of the Hysiatan t ^ ^' )f 
Eleusinian Demeter. A better water-supply is not the mo.* *^ y 
which to explain the advance of the Greeks to this position ; but a 
water-supply was no doubt essential They looked to be attacked 
forthwith by the Persians : that the Persian operations against them 
in this position were still confined to cavalry skirmishing was a dis- 
appointment, and involved a miscarriage of their plans. As the 
cavalry could completely ride round this position, the Greeks were 
not only cut off from the water, but from all supplies, save what 
they had brought with them. As they were determined not to cross 
the Asopos — a proceeding which would have led to their complete 
discomfiture by the cavalry — no course was open but to retire, not 
perhaps without the hope that the Persian would at last follow them. 

This hope was realized. Perhaps the Greek commanders had 
again at this point express assurances, upon which they relied. At 
any rate they determined to retire, under cover of night, to the 
position, Hysiai-Island-Plataia, in which they had previously offered 
battle. But a retirement in presence of the enemy is a more ticklish 
and complicated movement than an advance. Forces were detached 
to cover the retreat ; also apparently in the new order of battle the 
Athenians and the centre were to change places, so that the Athenians 
should come into direct touch with the Spartans, and be able to 
engage the Barbarian centre. Moreover, one of the two divisions of 
the Greek centre was to move further back up Kithairon, apparently 
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for the purpose of holding the Plataia-Dryoskephalai pass against a 
possible attack of the Persian cavalry, or else to convoy the supplies 
en route from Peloponnesos. But something went wrong with these 
elaborate dispositions, and for that miscarriage the Athenians, if any, 
were to blame. The Spartans plainly carried out their instructioiiB 
exactly ; they retired ten stades, on to the Moloeis and the Argiopion, 
and were there rejoined by their rearguard, under Amompharetos. 
Meanwhile the centre likewise had carried out its instructions : one 
of its two divisions was already posted, ere day broke, in front of the 
Heraion at Plataia, while the other had moved right up the pass, to 
cover the rear of the whole position. Only the Athenians had failed 
to make good their retreat, and were down on the plain when they 
ought to have been up on the Island. In that position they were 
exposed to the attack of the Thebans, who perhaps again had been 
the first to perceive the alteration in the Greek positions, and alone 
of the medized allies had their heart in the work. Fortunately for 
the Athenians, the Makedonians, the Thessalians, and others took little 
or no hand in the fray ; fortunately, too, the division of the Greek 
centre posted at the Heraion, observing the situation, advanced quickly 
to the support of the Athenians, diverted the brunt of the Boiotian 
attack on to themselves, and thus extricated Aristeides from a very 
awkward situation. Meanwhile the battle on the right had been 
won by the Spartans ; and the Persian host was already in rout, its 
centre having apparently marched off the field without striking a 
blow. 

§ 11. The chief points in which this representation of the battle 
differs from any hitherto propounded are the following : — 

(i.) The recognition of the four positions occupied in succession 
by the Greek army. 

(ii.) The identification of the second with the fourth of those 
positions (substantially). 

(iii.) The transfer of the delay of eight, or twelve days, from the 
third (Asopos) to the second (Nesos- Argiopion) position, together with 
the suggestion that the estimate of days covers the whole period of 
the operations in Boiotia. 

(iv.) The observation that the Greeks at Erythrai were in column, 
and the suggestion that the fighting at that point was with the head 
of the column. 

(v.) The recognition that on the final day, the Spartans and the 
two divisions of the Greek centre had carried out accurately and fully 
their parts in the general plan of operations. 

(vi.) The recognition that the Athenians alone (whose stoiiei 
Herodotus has followed) failed to execute the orders and compact: 
a failure fortunately rendered practically innocuous by the yictory 
on the right wing, the loyal support and services of the centre, the 
voluntary neutrality or inaction of the majority of the Greek allies on 
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the Persian rights and the conduct and leading of Artabazos, the 
second in command on the Persian side. 

In this reconstruction the points of most vital importance are — (1) 
the clear topographical grasp upon the four successive Greek positions ; 
(2) the clear chronological grasp on the true distribution of the days 
to the occupation of the several positions, and particularly the reduc- 
tion in the time allotted to the occupation of the advanced Asopos 
position ; (3) the clear critical grasp upon the animus and bias of the 
Athenian, or phil- Attic sawrces^ and the reconstruction of the story in 
view of that critique. (Compared with these fundamentals, the exact 
parts played by Alexander, by Artabazos, by the Thessalians, are of 
quite subordinate import ; nor does the theory depend, in essentials, 
upon the exact nature of the fighting in the first position, nor upon 
the absolute identity of the second and the fourth positions, much less 
upon the intellectual authorship of the Greek plan, or the precise 
merits of particular leaders or contingents. 

§ 12. Besides the work of Herodotus there are two and only two 
other considerable attempts at a narrative and description of the fight- 
ing at Plataia in 479 B.G., the earlier by Diodoros, the later by Plutarch. 
Both accounts are to a greater or less extent based upon Herodotus, 
that is, drawn from sources more or less indebted to Herodotus. 
Diodoros indeed here,^as elsewhere, gives very little beyond a rationalized 
and rhetoricized version of the Herodotean story, with much of its 
best elements omitted : such a version as we have learnt to expect 
from his chief authority, Ephoros. Such a version is not devoid of 
value : it forms at least a criticism of a kind upon the Herodotean 
account; but in the absence of any clear sign of recourse to in- 
dependent sources, its value is almost confined to that, and its thin 
facility leaves its value even as criticism rather low. (a) The figures 
in Diodoros are exaggerated and self-contradictory : the original levy 
of Mardonios amounts to not less than 400,000 ; to these more than 
200,000 are added for the medized Greeks : this whole force Mardonios 
takes with him into Attica ! yet the actual number finally engaged is 
500,000. The barbarians who fell he estimates at only 100,000 or 
more. The number of Greeks is given as 100,000. Of these above 
10,000 fell and were buried. This last item is at least a corrective 
of the egregious under-estimate in Herodotus, (h) The topography 
and local colour in Diodoros is poor. Mardonios might have passed 
the winter in Boiotia : the camp is noticed, but its location is not 
defined ; the various positions on the field of battle are reduced to 
two, except indeed that the Athenians are finally advanced to the 
very waUs of Thebes, where their success over the Thebans is won * : 

' 11. 29-83. wing or column would have been taken 

' The idea that the Greeks pushed enflanc, the Persian cavalry would have 

forward their left wing with a view of made game of it, and Thebes, moreover, 

crossing the Asopos, and attacking was a fortified city (cp. Hdt 9. 86-88) ; 

Thebes, appears to me untenable : the the authority of Ephoros will not save it 
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the victory of the Greeks is ascribed to the confined space (rj rw 
TOTTiDv (rr€i'oxci>pta), as though not the Asopos but the vale of Tempe, 
or Thermopylai, were the scene of battle, (e) The chronological 
indications are similarly curtailed, except for the truly Ephorean 
touch that the first engagement was fought at night. There are 
no signs of delay on either side. The advance of the Greeks to 
a second and final position and the ensuing battle takes place at 
once, after their first success, (d) Strategic and tactical problems 
and reasons, suggested by Herodotus, are ignored and disappear. 
The retirement of Mardonios from Attica is unexplained ; the Persian 
cavalry is never engaged after its first defeat; the second battle, 
with the infantry, is commenced by the orderly advance of the 
whole Greek line, which is placed between a lofty hill on the right 
and the river Asopos on the left ; the Persians likewise advance, and 
in the engagement are defeated and broken into three sections ; the 
majority take refuge in the fortified camp, the medized Greeks retire 
on Thebes, while the remainder, upwards of 40,000 men, are led off 
into Phokis by Artabazos. The first set is pursued by the Spartans; 
the last by the * Rorinthians, Sikyonians, and Phleiasians,' while the 
Athenians come up with the medized Greeks at Thebes and win a 
great victory : after which they return to assist the Lakedaimonians 
at the camp ! This account is a miserable parody of the Herodotean 
reports. («) Diodoros gives no hint of opposition or rivalry between 
Artabazos and Mardonios, and never names Alexander at all. The 
former omission may be a deliberate criticism of Herodotus ; the latter 
may be due to the makedonizing tendency of the fourth-century source, 
and not, like other omissions, to mere carelessness. (/) Additions 
there are also to the Herodotean story, but they hardly carry con- 
viction with them. (1) The decision of the Greek Synedroi^ if victorioosi 
to found a festival in honour of Freedom is an impudent af terthought^ 
though the express decision to go to Plataia and there fight a battle 
is hen iravcUo. (2) The oath of the Greeks assembled at the Isthmoe 
is imauthentic, and posthumous. (3) The ' No quarter ' order issaed 
by Pausanias is perhaps an inference from the absence of any mention 
of prisoners in the original record (4) The assignation of the Aristm 
to Sparta, as city, and to Pausanias, as man, marks a real lacuna in 
the Herodotean story, but conflicts with a rival supplement in Plutarch. 
It is, however, entirely acceptable. In fine, there is extraordinarily 
little to be found in Diodoros which we can prefer to Herodotus, or 
even accept as valid criticism of his narrative. The chief result of a 
comparison between the two is the zeal and interest with which the 
modern historian must return to the consideration of the Herodotean 
logography on its own merits. 

With Plutarch the case is rather different. Plutarch gives both a 
direct criticism of the work of Herodotus, and also a syBtematk 
account of the Boiotian campaign, which at least compares {avoorablf 
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with DiodoroB. The De maligniiate^ though a captious and essentiaUy 
uncritical production, succeeds in spotting some real defects in 
Herodotus' story, and also performs the better service of putting in 
some fresh evidences in refutation of the false report.^ The criticisms 
on the rdle assigned to Chileus in determining Spartan policy, on the 
absurdity of ascribing to the Spartans a reluctance to face the 
Persians, on the award of the victory to three cities to the exclusion 
of the others, and the appeal to the tombs, memorials, epitaphs and 
so forth, are valid, as far as they go. But the complaint that Herodotus 
puts down the Spartan victory merely to a superiority in armature, 
and that his recognition of Persian courage is inconsistent with what 
he elsewhere reports of the Barbarians, b criticism in the worst style 
of the Antonine sophistry. A much more serious contribution is 
made to the subject, or to our materials, by the Life of Aristeides, 
which contains a long and reasoned account of the operations in 
which Aristeides took a leading part.^ Plutarch was himself at home 
in Boiotia, and had even attended the celebration of the Eleuiheria at 
Plataia : his topography should be of the best Plutarch, however, 
is not a military historian, but a biographer and a moralist. This 
character is not altogether a disadvantage. If it leads him to 
exaggerate the merits or doings of his heroes, and to tell the story for 
the greater glory of the gods and the Greeks, yet it leaves him free 
to follow the older narrative of the campaign without attempting to 
rationalize tradition in a merely tactical interest. Above all, Plutarch 
is a really learned man, with a large command of the available ' sources,' 
and his methods in relation to them resemble somewhat the methods 
of Herodotus, and compares favourably with the methods of Diodoros 
and his chief authority. Plutarch, within limits, allows the sources 
to speak for themselves : we can at least still see, or infer, to a great 
extent, their provenience, and allow therefor. The chief source here, 
mediate or immediate, is clearly Herodotus, even if he were not 
expressly cited ; but Plutarch shows that in his time there were other 
fountains of tradition, or quasi -tradition, available. He names 
Idomeneus ; he names Rleidemos ; he draws from other authors ; he 
has been to Delphi, and not in vain ; he makes use of monuments, 
inscriptions, cults, calendars, and what not Nothing is more signifi- 
cant of the character of his materials than his three express citations 
of ' psephisms ' of Aristeides, unless it be the two great stories to the 
credit of Delphi, or the conspiracy in the Athenian camp itself to 
overthrow the democracy. All these are additions to the story in 
Herodotus. Evidently, also, the Herodotean story has been revised 
and rationalized, partly in a strategic and partly in a dramatic interest. 
The forces have their rendezvous, not at Eleusis, not at Erythrai, but 
at Plataia ; and no fighting is recorded until that position is abandoned. 
The * second' position is marked by the Androkrateion and the 

» cc. 41 flF. a cc. 10-21. 
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(Hysiatan) Demetrion, and is apparently occupied before the Hippo- 
machia takes place. The long pause in bringing about the battle ii 
preserved from Herodotus, and the final resolution of the Greeks to 
retreat is recorded, but very inadequately motivated. The account of 
the retreat goes even beyond the Herodotean story in its unblushing 
' Atticism.' Not merely is the retreat of the centre converted more 
explicitly into a disorderly flight, but the Athenians are represented 
as going back, in good order, until their movement is arrested by a 
request from Pausanias. Apparently the Lakedaimonians are to 
blame, and their delay, coupled with their commander's forgetfulness 
or absence of mind, dl but involved the Greeks in a great disaster. 
The battle between the Spartans and the Persians is articulately 
described on the Herodotean lines, but with some interesting additions. 
Meanwhile the Athenians are halting to await the arrival of the 
Spartans ! A fresh message from Pausanias causes them to start 
to his support, but on the way they are attacked by the mediang 
Greeks. How at this point, consistently with the rest of his story, 
the Athenians come to be " upon the plain " Plutarch does not pause 
to consider. The rest of the day proceeds much upon the Herodotean 
basis, with additions which reveal tertiary, or in one item even 
primary, sources : Plutarch, in view of the precise lists of the slain, 
refutes the statement of Herodotus that the Greek centre took no 
part in the fighting, without, however, describing the part to be 
assigned. Again, in the records of the great quarrel over the Aristm^ 
and of the founding of the Eleutheria, and the provisions for the 
maintenance of the Alliance, Plutarch adds items of the highest 
importance to the Herodotean story, with which we could ill afibrd 
to dispense. 

On the dramatic and personal side the action of after-thought 
rather than of the better or even the supplementary source is even 
more apparent. Aristeides is throughout the hero of Plutarch's 
narrative. Aristeides goes in person to Sparta to urge despatch, 
though Plutarch can quote Aristeides himself against that story. 
Aristeides proposes and carries, at Athens and in the Allies, the 
psephisms of loyalty and liberty. Aristeides sends to Delphi, and 
secures Plataia to Athens for ever. Aristeides deals with consummate 
wisdom and tact with the traitors in the Athenian ranks. Aristeides 
determines the position to be occupied by the Greek army. Plutarch 
has not eliminated the strife between the Tegeatai and the Athenians 
for the left wing ; nor the interview of Alexander and the Athenian 
generals j nor the proposed exchange of positions between the Spartans 
and Athenians on the eve of battle ; but in each case he, or his pre- 
ferred authorities, have vastly improved the occasion by the argument 
put into the mouth of Aristeides ; and the eloquence of Aristeides it 
invoked once more in a patriotic appeal to the medizing Greeks, alas! 
this time in vain. The ethical interest with Plutarch predominitei 
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over the historical ; but, owing to his other merits, this preoccupation 
does not preyent his preserving incidentally valuable or suggestive 
items of tradition: his record contrasts favourably with that of 
Diodoros, and even the Herodotean devotee need not disdain to draw 
a supplement from Plutarch or Plutarch's authorities. 

NoTB. — ^The thesis by Henry Bart Wright^ Ph.D., entitled The Campaign 
of Plataea, New Haven [U.S.A.], 1904, 8vo, pp. 148, might seem to have 
left little for those who come after to say on the subject ; my own work 
was too far advanced to be much affected thereby, and I hail rather a 
co-operator than a creditor in the Yale Professor. Mr. H. Audrey has 
favoured me with some additional notes (1905) to his paper in the Annual 
df Br, Sch, at Athens, i (1895), which are welcome as emphasizing difficulties 
in the hypothesis that Thebes was the objective of the Qreek forward 
movement (cp. p. 393 tupra). To Prof. Woodhouse's paper in J,H,S, xviiL 
(1898) pp. 33 ff. I may have owed a keener perception of the Atticizing 
tendency in Hdt's account of Plataia. That the victory was the result of 
deliberate strategy on the part of the Greeks was suggested in my Hdt. 
IV.^VL (1895) ii. 247, note. 



APPENDIX IX 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR 

§ 1. Three chronological problems presented by the subject. § 2. The period, or 
duration, of the w&r. § 3. Tne epoch of the war, or its reduction to thi 
Christian era. § 4. Difficulty of determining the order of events within 
the period. § 5. Chronological resources of Herodotus. § 6. Synchronisms, 
consequences, and successions. § 7. Chief eruces and shortcomings. § 8. Tbi 
supplementary authorities. § 9. The chronological perspectiye reoonstmcted. 
§ 10. Kalendarial tables of the two years' war. 

§ 1. The chronology of the great Persian war has been to a great 
extent anticipated and involved in the Commentary on the text^ as 
well as in the Introduction and Appendices, contained in these 
volumes.^ Nevertheless a brief yet more explicit examination of the 
subject seems natural in view of its intrinsic importance, and the scale 
and method of this work. We are not here concerned with the dates 
of events, which were ancient history to Herodotus himself; nor, 
again, with the chronology of the PeniekorUaeieris, for the events of 
which Herodotus is a contemporary authority. The present task is 
limited to the chronology of the main story in the last three Books of 
Herodotus, that is, the invasion of Xerxes, and its repulse, from the 
king's departure out of Susa, or of Sardes, down to the capture of 
Sestos, and the retuiTi of the Athenian forces under Xanthippos home- 
wards — the last event recorded in the continuous story. Three 
chronological problems, or groups of problems, present themselyes for 
solution in regard to this story. 

I. The temporal length, duration, or period of the story from first 
to last is to be ascertained. 

n. The epoch, or date of the story according to our era, that is, 
its proper place in the series of years before the birth of Christ 
(with the equivalents according to the Olympian reckoning, and tlie 
Archontic anagraph), is to be determined. 

UI. The chronological order of the events recorded, including the 

1 Cp. Introduction § 11 (zL) ; Appen- §§ 2, 8 ; YIII. § 2, pp. 346£, § 5 i^l 
dices V. § 4 ; YI. § 2, pp. 291 ff. ; VII. p. 869 ; Index IV., m& v. 
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successions, intervals, and synchronisms in related series of actions or 
occurrences within the whole area or theatre of the narrative, is to be 
elucidated. 

These three problems, or groups of problems, are by no means 
equally easy of solution. The first and second may be quickly 
disposed of, and with complete assurance. The third involves a 
much more complicated and obscure investigation, and may end by 
leaving many chronological points still undetermined. This investiga- 
tion will, therefore, be conveniently postponed to the ascertainment 
of the period, and the determination of the epoch, of the events as a 
whole in question. 

§ 2. I. The duration, or period, of the war incontestably comprises 
some two years, reckoning the campaigning season to begin with the 
spring. Thus Xerxes leaves Sardes, after passing the winter there, 
and advances towards the Hellespont in the early springtime (afm t^ 
co/Di, 7.37). The time occupied in crossing the Hellespont is variously 
computed,^ but the narrative of the king's invasion of Europe and of 
Hellas proceeds in a continuous and consecutive fashion, and after 
passing Thermopylai about midsummer,^ Xerxes reaches Athens '' three 
months " after leaving the Hellespont (8. 51). A winter follows upon 
the battle of Salamis, clearly marked both for the fleet (8. 130) and 
for the army (8. 133). The ensuing spring (8. 130) opens the second 
year of the war. The ninth Book records the events of this second 
year in two parallel and synchronous columns, so to speak, one for 
the armies in Greece (cc. 1-88), the other for the naval forces on the 
Asianic side (cc. 90-107), culminating in the synchronism of the battles 
at Plataia and Mykale, in the late summer, or early autumn. The 
chronicle is carried forward to the end of " the year," that is, to the 
dawn of another spring, by the story of the Athenian siege of Sestos 
(cc. 114-121). This matter is so clearly presented by Herodotus that 
there never has been any doubt as to the actual duration of the war, 
however problematic the precise dates of the beginning and ending 
may be, to a month or a day, and however disputable the inner 
sequences, intervals, and synchronisms of the events lying between 
those terms may appear. 

§ 3. II. The epoch of the war, that is, the reduction of these two 
years of campaigning to the notation of the Christian era, involves a 
recourse to external evidences, but otherwise offers hardly any difficulty, 
or ground of dispute. The established equivalences between the 
Olympiads and our reckoning of years B.C. may of course be assumed, 
as likewise, in the main, the annual correspondences with the Attic 
list of Archons. The epoch of the Peloponnesian war is a certainty, 
and the ascertainment of earlier dates in the fifth century B.C. proceeds 
upwards from Thucydides and his verifiable chronology through the 

> Cp. 7. 66, 66 ; 8. 61. « Cp. 7. 206. 
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PerUekorUaeteris to the Persian war, and so forth. It is, therefore, 
certain that the Persian war took place " about fifty years " before the 
Peloponnesian,^ that is, about fifty years before the spring of the year 
of the Attic Archon Pythodoros, which was the year extending from 
midsummer 432 B.C. to midsummer 431 B.C., and was practically identical 
with the first year of the 87th Olympiad. Two clear indications in 
the text of Herodotus prove that the first year of the war covered an 
Olympian Festival (7. 206, 8. 26). This Olympiad could only be the 
74th, 75th, or 76th, allowing the greatest possible margin of variatioD. 
But the name of the Attic Archon for the year of Salamis, to wit, 
Kalliades, is incidentally preserved by Herodotus (8. 51). This 
Archon's name is attested in a number of ancient authorities ' ; and 
though all the notices do not admit of reduction to the same year, still 
upon the whole the weight of evidence is in favour of the identification of 
his year with Olympiad 75. 1. Moreover, Olympiads 74. 1 and 76. 1 
are already provided with Eponyms. Above aU, the chronology of the 
PerUekoniaJRteriSy however disputable in points and places, practically 
requires the identification of the two years comprised in the last 
three Books of Herodotus with the years 480-479, 479-478 B.C. 
The antecedent chronology, notably of the Peisistratid regime, of the 
Lydian monarchy, and of the sixth century, back to Solon — full of 
problems and of disputable points though it be — nevertheless is to be 
reconstructed on the basis of the identity of 01. 75. 1 with the year 
of the invasion of Xerxes, and forms in a way a further verification of 
that identity. 

The fullest and most immediate verification of this epoch for Uie 
Persian war would be found in the dating of the eclipses recorded 
for the period: a method of verification which is fully applicable 
to the chronology of the Peloponnesian war as given by Thucydides. 
Two eclipses of the sun are recorded by Herodotus in connexion 
with events of the war. The first occurred as Xerxes was leaving 
Sardes for the Hellespont (7. 37), that is, ex hypothesis in the spring d 
the year 480 B.C. The other is adduced as the cause for the retire- 
ment of Kleombrotos, the Spartan Kegent, from the Isthmos, together 
with the army, which had been engaged in building the wall that was 
to keep the Persians out of the Peloponnesos (9. 10). This eclipse 
must, therefore, have taken place after the death of Leonidas, and 
before the death of the Kegent Kleombrotos, and the succession of 
Pausanias to the Regency. Materially, or by the logic of events, the 
natural date for the retirement of Kleombrotos from the Isthmos would 
coincide with, or immediately follow, the retirement of Xerxes from 
Athens and Attica : that is, falls on a day shortly after the battle of 
Salamis. Two solar eclipses should therefore be forthcoming, one 
in the spring, the other in the autumn of 480 B.a Unfortunately 

^ Thuoyd. 1. 118. 2 (where ^ S^p$ov drax<6/>70'if ib the point of depaiture; bit 
eee 1. 89. 2). Cp. Diodor. 12. 1. 4. ' Cp- § 10 in^ra. 
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only one such eclipse is verifiable, and known. An eclipse of the 
sun took place on October 2, 480 B.C., which suits exactly the 
requirements of the eclipse of Kleombrotos.^ But the only solar 
eclipse, visible at Sardes, anywhere about the given date in spring 
was an annular eclipse, which took place on February 16, 478 B.c/'^ 
The astronomical verification of the Herodotean chronology falls, 
therefore, short of a complete coincidence and assurance. But can 
any competent critic, versed in the methods of Herodotean historio- 
graphy, hesitate to strike the balance here in favour of the reality of 
the eclipse of Rleombrotos ? The eclipse of Xerxes may easily pass 
into the same category as the other portents recorded to have marked 
the king's ill-omened departure from Sardes, or from Sestos, for the 
invasion of Hellas.^ The invention, or the transfer, of this portent to 
the spring of the year 480 B.C. may have been facilitated by the actual 
occurrence of an eclipse, visible at Sardes, two years later, possibly just 
as Xerxes was leaving the old Lydian capital in order to return to 
Upper Asia. But the sheer invention of so appropriate a portent was 
huxlly beyond the licence of Hellenic logography ; and, in any case, 
the October eclipse visible at the Isthmos, and fitting in admirably 
with the perspective of Salamis and its sequel, remains an irrefragable 
support to the proposed equation of the year of Salamis with 01. 
75. 1, or 480-479 B.C., and the legitimate conclusion of the whole 
argument in this section is, that we may endorse, with complete 
assurance, the proposed, and generally accepted, dates, according to 
our era, for the biennium of the great Persian war. 

§ 4. HI. When from these broad and general conclusions we 
advance to the attempted solution of the many problems connected 
with the exact order of events recorded for the two years in question, 
we may soon lose our bearings amid manifold alternatives and con- 
flicting possibilities. The standard and resources of Herodotus were 
not adequate to an exact chronology of the operations and occurrences 
of the period. The supplementary authorities do very little to improve 
his results. It will be well before attempting to reconstruct in outline, 
and to present in tabular form, a chronology for the two campaigns, 
that we should take stock of the chronological resources of Herodotus, 
and mark the chief cruces which the errors and shortcomings of his 
chronological apparatus have left on our hands. We shall then, 
perhaps, be reasonably disposed to acquiesce in a chronological 
perspective which leaves not a little to be desired. The defect of 
the apparatus, and the poverty of the devices to which the historian 
was driven to make good that defect, will be seen to leave the nicer 
determination of the time-values largely hypothetical 

§ 5. A precise and correct chronometry is the basis of accurate 
chronology ; but the chronometry of Herodotus was not complete nor 

» Cp. note to 9. 10. 18. « Cp. note to 7. 37. 7. 

=» Opw notes to 7. 67. 1, 7. 
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more like a genuine fossil-fact, if it were not just exactly half the 
period of his advance.^ 

The * month ' unfortunately is employed but rarely by Herodotus 
as a division of the year, or a unit of chronometry, and that without 
kalendarial title or specification. It remains doubtful whether his 
months are official loans from this or that state-record, or merely 
rough-and-ready modes of reckoning from point to point for periods 
of eight and twenty, or thirty days. Thus the Barbarians spent 
' one month ' in the passage of the Hellespont^ and in ' three months 
more ' appeared in Attica.^ The siege of Poteidaia by Artabazos lasted 
upwards of * three months.'^ The recapture of Athens by Mardonios 
took place * ten months after ' its capture by Xerxes.* These estimates 
do not advance the precision of the chronology to any appreciable 
extent. Still less do the notices of the varying 'seasons' of the 
year enable us to date the events of the season precisely. Such 
notices are valuable for the general outline and structure of the 
chronology of the war, but leave the events of each spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, to be chronologized by simple sequence, or other 
considerations.^ 

Nor is the Herodotean 'year' itself quite free from ambiguity. 
For the actual story of the war, indeed, this ambiguity is almost 
a matter of indifference : the ' years ' may be taken as campaigning 
years, beginning with ' the spring,' and the spring may be supposed 
to begin with the Attic month Elaphebolion.^ But in cases where 
Herodotus, in the course of his narrative, or in digressions, has 
occasion to exceed the limits of the campaigning trieteris^ or biennium^ 
the distinction between official years and point to point years, between 
full years and nominal years, complicate and obscure the chronology of 
events, while the absence of any method of fixing the particular ' year ' 
leaves us in doubt and difficulty. The ' thirty-six years ' of the reign 
of Dareios apparently carry back to the death of Eambyses, and are 
taken ultimately from an official Persian source.^ The Herodotean 
chronology of the interval between Marathon and the Great Invasion, 
probably based on Greek materials, leaves much to be desired, but 
fortunately can be controlled from other sources.^ The Sikeliote 
chronology comes to very little with Herodotus, outside the history of 
the war itself.® The items of ancient history casuaUy preserved, or 
introduced, in the Army and Navy lists, and elsewhere, lie quite 

1 8. 51, 115. * 8. 115. » 8. 129. 8. 113, 0^ii^Airwpw 9. 117 ; x«M«P^<^a» 
* 9. 8 li€Kdfirj^o^ (perhaps only nine J. 37, x«jt*/>ffo.'roir 8. 126, Mf^J^ 8. 
months). ^*- i~ ^ 130, ix^ifjpiffay ibtd., ix^iitai^ 8. 183. 

{wpdjioi JcrX.) 8. 130, t6 fap ytvbyxpov 8. '* *' 

132 ; T^ fipiyj tUcov Oipot 8. 12 ; irrjffiiiay * 7. 1, 20. Cp. Appendix III. 

dv^fjuaif 7. 168 ; difutplri rod ireot voKefUeu^ * 7. 154, 155. 
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beyond the present argument^; but the want of a recognizable and 
current chronometry is deplorable in relation to the events of Uie 
FentekontaeteriSj wherein chronological precision would have been 
authoritative on the part of Herodotus.^ There is not one single 
precise date given by Herodotus for the events of that period, unless 
the mere hearsay ' ten years ' in the scandal against the Aiginetans is 
to be accounted such.^ Nor can the author's references to his own 
present, or his own date, be precisely fixed within his generation.^ 

§ 6. But to return to the war, which is here the immediate 
subject of investigation. The absence of precision in regard to months 
and days notwithstanding, there is a certain degree of chronological 
satis^ction rendered in the orderly narrative of events as serial, and 
the express or implied synchronisms between different series, or 
different incidents. A sjmchronism, at least when marked as such, 
implies a reckoning and a time calculus ; and even the mere temporal 
sequence of events, when represented in a consequential narrative, 
enables us to realize the time-conditions just in proportion as it is full 
and coherent upon the material and effective side. A great deal of the 
chronology of Herodotus in the last three Books, and there more than 
elsewhere, fulfils these less formal conditions in the mere stnicture and 
design of his narrative. Synchronisms, of more than one order, are 
marked, or occui*, again and again in the record ; while the story as a 
whole, and the minor episodes which go to make it up, are generally 
presented in the eventual order of succession. Internal synchronisms 
supplied by Herodotus are of three orders, corresponding roughly to 
a diminishing scale of probability. There are (i.) the broad general 
synchronisms of action upon the Persian side and upon the Greek 
side, or, again, upon sea and upon land, or generally between independent 
series of actions and events occupying considerable sections of time ; 
and these larger synchronisms underlie the general structure of the 
narrative. So, for example, the whole account of the preparations on 
the Pei-sian and Greek sides — in other words, the first and second 
parts of the seventh Book — present two series of events, transacted in 
different theatres, but broadly of contemporaneous occurrence. A similar 
synchronism obtains between the invasion of Hellas by Xerxes and 
the invasion of Sicily by Amilkar ; or, again, between the campaign 
of Plataia in the second year of the war and the operations of the 
fleet in Ionia, though this synchronism can hardly be regarded as in 
any sense a mere coincidence. These larger and general synchronisms, 
however, advance the argument but a little way. More problematie 
and more profitable are (ii.) the synchronisms asserted or implied for 

' Apart from these a considerable * tfvv 7. 108, 128, 129, 170, 176, 178, 

number of items are simply dated Tp6- 225; S. 33, 78; eUrl 7. Ill, 200; irifirtm 

repov To&rtar, or similarly ; cp. 7. 106. 7. 106 ; in rcU ^f rdSt 7. 107, 128, IW; 

150, 164, 194 ; 8. 27, 96 ; 9. 37. 9. 73 ; ^-( Kal is v/iias S.Z9; irtala 

* Cp. Introduction, § 8. ifii4 8. 121 ; tear* ifjiji 7. 170 ; t6 /Uj(ft 

' 9. 85. 15. Cp. note ad L i/tMO 7. Ill, 115. 
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minor passages, and periods, within the general action, such as (1) the 
movements of the Persian fleets and armies from the Hellespont to 
Doriskos, from Doriskos to Akanthos, from Akanthos to Therme ; (2) 
the engagements at Artemision and at Thermopylai ; (3) the retreat 
of Xerxes and the blockade of Andros, etc., to say nothing of the 
numerous operations on the various battle-fields, where the synchronous 
actions of the two sides are involved in the continuous narrative. 
Further, there are (iii.) particular and precise synchronisms at various 
points, which help to space the narrative, but can seldom be treated 
as indisputable, such as the date for the expedition to Tempe, ' whenas 
Xerxes was at Abydos' (7. 172, 174), the Delphic utterance, 'what 
time the Persian was in Pieria' (7. 178), the occupation of Thermo- 
pylai while the king was in Thessaly (7. 208), the coincidence between 
the Olympian Festival and the defence of the pass (7. 206, 8. 26), an 
objective and not merely a relative indication. Most precise of all 
are the synchronisms of Salamis and Himera (7. 166), of My kale and 
Plataia (9. 90), albeit neither can be regarded as indubitable, nor does 
either in itself supply an objective fixture to the chronology of the war. 

Among the most valuable aids to the determination of the true 
chronology are the records expressly designed, or incidental, of (iv.) the 
synchronism of military operations, or other events, with festivals and 
holy days, the places of which in the Greek kalendars are ascertainable 
and so reducible to our notation, such as the Oljrmpia just named, 
the Kameia (7. 206, 8. 73), the Eleusinia (8. 65), the Hyakinthia 
(9. 7, 11). Yet the citation, or the equivalence, between the holy 
day and the event is seldom so precise and definite as to serve an 
exact chronological purpose : the notices rank as general confirmations 
of the season, and succession, of reported incidents, without enabling 
us to reduce the dates to months and days. It is far more certain 
that the invasion of Greece took place in the year 480 B.C. than 
that the defence of Thermopylai exactly synchronized with the 
Olympic Agon of that year: the battle of Salamis assuredly took 
place in the year of Kalliades, and in the month Boedromion, but 
whether on the twentieth day of that month must remain an open 
question, even after the external authorities ancillary to Herodotus 
have been examined As the visit of the Athenian envoys to Sparta, 
in the spring of 479 B.C., lasted apparently upwards of ten days, and 
the Hyakinthia to which it is dated was but a three days' festival, the 
synchronism is obviously only approximate. 

Divided but by a hair's breadth from such synchronisms on the one 
hand, and from the ordinary succession of acts and events, as presented 
in a coherent narrative, on the other, are some cases of (v.) immediate 
combination where antecedent and consequent are expressly related 
as cause and effect, such as the evacuation of Artemision and the 
fortification of the Isthmos, consequential upon the fall of Thermopylai 
(8. 21, 71); the capture of the Athenian Akropolis and the projected 
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flight of the Peloponnesians from Salamia (8. 56); or the second 
retirement of the Athenians to Salamis as a result of the advance of 
Mardonios (9. 3). But for the most part the causal nexus of evenU 
is left to be inferred from (vi.) the sequence, in which the events are 
narrated, and the order of narration, within the various sections or 
passages of the story, is assiuned or intended to be chronological. 
Frequently the chronological order is incidentally confirmed by 
geographical considerations, as in the record of the movements of 
fleets and armies ; but, except for the journals and the other express 
and incidental notes of time, already specified, exact periods or intervals 
are not ascertainable. To exhibit in detail the chronological quality 
of the narrative, as a record of serial action and event, woidd involve 
rewriting the whole story, as has indeed been done times without 
number: let it here suffice to emphasize once more the merit of 
Herodotus as a mere story-teller, whereby the order, in which the 
actions are made to succeed one another in time, carries with it a 
suggestion of their real connexion, dispensing with tedious formulas 
and with reflective digressions. 

§ 7. But the narrated order of events, unless based upon 
accurate and adequate materials, such as were far beyond the range 
of Herodotus even for the history of the Persian war, is bound to give 
way, more or less constantly, at the critical moment ; hence the long 
list of chronological cruces in the Herodotean Logai of the war, wherein 
the real connexion of events is largely a matter of argument, and the 
chronological becomes a deduction from the causal sequence. Sach 
cases are the following: (1) the Delphic Responses to Athens before 
Salamis; (2) the Congress at the Isthmos; (3) the vow to 'betithe' 
the ' Medizers ' ; (4) the application and admission of the Thessalians 
to the Confederacy ; (5) the attempted circumnavigation of Euboia by 
a Persian squadron, and sundry other preliminaries or details 
connected with the engagements off Artemision ; (6) the fortification 
of the Isthmos ; (7) the mission of Sikinnos, the movements of the 
Persian fleet before Salamis, and other incidents of the engagement; 
(8) the building of the mole ; (9) the blockade of Andros ; (10) the 
diary of Plataia, including important incidents, such as ^ the dispute 
for precedence,' ' the message of Alexander,' ' the exchange of positions,' 
and so forth. These are but leading examples of questions that 
perplex the student at every tum.^ And the problem is not so much 
to obtain an objective date for the given event, as to determine 
whether the event is placed in its proper order in the historic series. 
True, more than the mere chronological order is generally in question; 
the event is suspect, not merely in its date, but in its circumstances, 
in itself. But its anachronistic appearance is often one of the chief 
reasons for condemning its historical character ; and the bare fact may 

^ Specially interesting is the chronologioal problem raised by 7. 168 (irp6rfper}. 
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often be preserved for history by redating its occurrence. Such re- 
course to other methods for correcting the chronological defect, or error, 
can seldom, if ever, carry the full assurance of an ample and authentic 
chronicle. Had it occurred to the Attic historians — ^Thucydides and 
Xenophon, for example — ^boldly to date contemporary events by the 
months and days of the Attic kalendar, we should now be in a vastly 
more favourable position for the reconstruction of the history of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. Such a demand, if addressed to Herodotus, 
who was neither Athenian, nor contemporary with the main course of 
events recorded by him, would be a hypercritical censure. None the 
less we have to deplore the absence of any precise standard or method 
of chronologizing the story ; and we have to make the best of the 
express synchronism, of the mere succession, of the undesigned 
coincidence, of the occasional and somewhat arbitrary journal, of the 
more explicit chronological note, here and there, not always free from 
a suspicion of artifice. Worse still, we are at times driven to make 
the chronology a function of the causal connexion, real or supposed, 
between events. The freedom with which Herodotus in his narrative 
moves from side to side, equally at home, as he appears to be, in Susa 
and in Syracuse, on Attic or Asian groimd, aggravates the chronological 
chaos. His alternating exciu^sions with the fleets and armies, whether 
Persian or Greek, complicate the synchronistic problems. True, the 
whole matter moves within narrow limits. Given the two years 
for the two campaigns, we can hardly ever be more than a few 
days, or a few weeks, out of the true reckoning for the sequences and 
the synchronisms of the events recorded. But in such cases, notably 
in military matters, a day or two, an hour or two, more or less, may 
throw the whole machine out of gear, and distort the whole perspective. 
The rationale of events depends upon their order, the credibility of 
movements upon their duration. The precise synchronism of the 
battles of Himera and Salamis makes little or no difference to our 
appreciation of the events ; but a few days* interval between Plataia 
and Mykale would open the door wide to rational explanations of the 
conduct and speech of Leotychidas. Again, looking beyond Herodotus, 
we shall not accept the hysteron proteron by which Ktesias inverts 
the whole perspective of the war after Thermopylai ^ ; but we may well 
feel some doubt whether Herodotus has correctly timed all the 
antecedents of the victory of Salamis as against Aischylos. Apart 
from any conflict of authorities, the lack of an exact and consistent 
chronometry in the prime authority for the story of the war leaves us 
again and again the prey of conflicting hypotheses, precludes too often 
the ascertainment of the true relation between events, and even 
throws doubt upon the reality of this or that occurrence, or transaction, 
however minutely recorded or described. 

* Appendix L § 5, p. 26 supra. 
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§ 8. There is, unfortunately, very little in the subBequent 
authorities which goes beyond combinations and inferences dedacible 
from the Herodotean record itself ; nor is there any additional pre- 
cision forthcoming until we reach Plutarch's Lives and Moralia. The 
gross hysteron proteron in Ktesias already noticed involves, of course, 
a chronological blunder of the first order. The Marmor Farium^ 
confirms the period and epoch, but works on too small a scale to 
chronologize details. Diodoros,^ with his apparatus of Olympiads, 
Archons and Consuls, has, in spite of his aberrations and carelessnesses, 
effected something for ancient chronology as a whole; but, for the 
precise chronology of so short a period as the Medic war, his data 
are almost negligible. He specifies, indeed, its biennial duration 
expressly, and he distributes the main events of the two years in the 
Herodotean order ; but, as the Consular year does not correspond to 
the Archontic, nor the Olympian to the Herodotean war-year, he is 
only saved from serious confusion by the limits of the subject, and 
his obvious preference for the rhetorical presentation of history. 
Thus, his reduction of the engagements off Artemision to two days, 
his oblivion of the synchronism with the fighting at Thermopylai, 
his apparent date for the awards of the Salaminian Aristeia and the 
embassies at Athens to the year of * Xanthippos ' (479-478 B.G.), carry 
no weight His recognition of the synchronism of Mykale and PlataiA 
is a homage to the Herodotean tradition, the more remarkable in 
view of the temptation which he, or his authority Ephoros, apparently 
felt to rationalize away the mysterious rumour of victory into an 
invention of the Commanders, a process sui*ely more easily accom- 
plished by denying the synchronism ; his transfer of the synchronism 
with Himera from Salamis to Thermopylai is a transparent SieiliatUmf 
probably taken over from Timaios and perhaps intended to justify the 
inference, expressly drawn, that the victory of Gelon was an encourage- 
ment to the national confederacy at home. There is, in fact» little to 
be gained for the critique of Herodotus, in regard to the reconstmctioD 
of the precise chronology of the war, from the Library of the Sicilian. 
One datum in Diodoros is, however, of more apparent promise: 
according to the terms of Uie vow, to which the foundation of the 
Eleutheria is traced, the Festival should mark the exact day of the 
battle of Plataia : if that be so, a supplement from Plutarch clinches the 
point. Plutarch,^ indeed, preserves what at first sight appears precise 
information regarding the exact days to which the battles of Salamis 
and Plataia may be dated ; but unfortunately he gives variant, thongb 
precise, dates for each event. Thus he dates the battle of Salamis 
in one place to the twentieth of Boedromion, and in two other places 
to the sixteenth of Mounychion, a wholly unseasonable date. The 
former may be an inference, and possibly a correct inference, from 

^ Appendix I. § 11, p. 57 suprcu ^ Appendix I. § 18, pp. 66 ff. supra, 

. * Appendix I. &14, pp. 87, 89. 
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the story of the Eleusinian vision in Herodotus ^ ; the other is almost 
certainly an erroneous identification of the Commemoration-day with 
the anniversary of the actual battle. The variation in regard to the 
day of Plataia is puzzling from its very insignificance, ranging only 
over twenty-four hours. If the statement quoted from Diodoros be 
correct^ and Plutarch be right in dating the Eleutheria to the fourth 
of Boedromion, a definite point is gained for the reduction of the 
chronology to our notation. The alternative suggests itself of dating 
the battle to the third, and the Festival in its honour to the fourth. 
But a material objection arises from the fact that the defeat of the 
Persians was not the end of the campaign, nor were the Greeks quite 
at liberty to institute the Thanksgiving before the fall of Thebes, 
some twenty days later ; a formal objection arises from the analogy 
of other cases, where the Eucharisteria for victory are rarely, if ever, 
celebrated on the precise anniversary of the event. 

§ 9. The conclusion of the whole matter is not altogether flattering 
to the ambition of your student of antiquity. Relatively satis- 
factory as the chronology of the Persian war appears, it falls far 
short of modern standards, and methods nowadays practised as matters 
of coursa There is but one event recorded in the last three Books 
of Herodotus which can be dated with absolute accuracy, to wit, the 
eclipse of the sun in the autumn of 480 RC. Even the action of 
Kleombrotos associated therewith may have followed after an 
interval of a day, or more, and cannot therefore be so precisely 
chronologized. The battle of Salamis will have taken place upon a day 
before that eclipse, and after the vision of Demaratos, and BoSdromion 
20 is an acceptable date, at least for regulative purposes, say, 
iSeptember 22 ; but absolute certainty has already given place to 
approximative conjecture. The precise interval between the battle of 
Salamis and the engagements at Artemision and Thermopylai is still 
more problematical : it can be inferred with certainty neither from 
the diaries of the army and fleet for the interval, nor from the 
alleged synchronism between the defence of Thermopylai and the 
Olympian Festival For the operations of the Persian army and fleet 
during some three weeks before the fall of Thermopylai, Herodotus 
furnishes an ostensible journal, possibly based upon Ionian log-books, 
and in any case acceptable as an artistic perspective, carrying the 
movement back to Therme. Certainly the better part of three months 
(90 days) is thus accounted for. For the march through Thrake and 
Makedon precise indications are wanting, but it must have been rapid, 
if three months covered the whole time from the start at Sestos down 
to the arrival of Xerxes in Athens, about the middle of the month 
Boedromion, and some days before the actual battle. A month is 



^ It mnat be remembered that the with suuset, and therein difldBred as well 
Attic 'day' b^an flike the Hebrew) from the Roman as from our own. 
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expressly assigned by Herodotus for the passage of the Hellespont ; 
and if three weeks are allowed for the march fi^m Sardes to Abydoe, 
and twenty days for the pauses at Doriskos and in Pieria, there is no 
great difficulty in bringing back the start from Sardes to the middle 
of the month Elaphebolion, the right time for such undertakings. 

' Ten months ' after its occupation by Xerxes Athens was reoccupied 
by Mardonios. The usual difficulties recur in dealing with this 
estimate. The ten months in any case cover the autumn, winter, 
spring, and part of the summer of the years 480-479 B.a Xerxes 
may have reached Sestos on his return journey about the middle, 
and Sardes before the end, of the month Maimakterion. The three 
months' siege of Poteidaia just occupies the winter; the events in 
Greece recorded in the last part of the eighth Book fall into the 
winter and early spring.^ Mardonios must have reached Athens 
before the Attic new year, at latest in the month Skirophorion, the 
tenth month reckoning inclusively from the previous Boedromion; 
but the mention of the Hyakinthia might point to the previous month, 
and, if insisted on, would press back the date of the King's entry by 
a nominal month. In any case, time can be found for the joornalg 
of Plataia before the fourth of Boedromion, or even, divorcing victory 
and celebration, before a day towards the end of the previous month, 
Metageitnion. We may allow the synchronism with Mykale to pass, 
without undertaking to cast the log of the fleet during the intorval 
since its mustor in the spring. The events of the autumn and early 
winter, so far as recorded by Herodotus, fall into easy perspective: 
the siege of Sestos began apparently some time before the autumn, 
and no doubt before the end of the month Boedromion ; it may have 
surpassed in diu^tion the siege of Potoidaia in the previous winter ; 
and the exact dato of the return home of the Athenian fleet remains 
one of the unresolved problems in chronology. Upon the lines of 
these considerations and rough estimates the following tables have 
been constructed, hypothetically, and merely for graphic purposes.- 

* By a curious hysteron proteron the '** The equivalence between the Attic 

spring movements of the Greek fleet and modern months is assumed ai 

(8. 131 f.) are preposited to the winter merely approximate, 
concerns of Mardonios (8. 133 fT.). 
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§ 10. — First Year of the War 



01.74.4=481-480 

B.C. 

EUphebolion : 
March 


PR8IAN8 

Xerxes leaves Sardes, 7. 87 


Qruks 


Archon: Hypsichides, 

*A^. IT. 22. 8 

Strategos: Themistokles, 

Hdt. 7. 173 


Mounychion : 
April 


passage of the Hellespont, 
7.64 


expedition to Tempe, 
7.178 




Thargelion: May 


master at Doriskos, 7. 69 






Skirophorion : 
Jane 


pause at Therme, 7. 127 






OL 76.1=480-479 

B.C. 

Hekatombaion : 
Jnly 


reaches Thermopylai, 
7. 196, 198 


defeat at Thermopylai 

evacuation of Artemision, 
8.21 


Arehan: Kalliades, Hdt 
8. 61 ; Mar, Par. 61 ; 

Diodoroe 11. 1. 2 

StraUgos: Themistokles, 

Hdt. 8 pastim 


Metageitnion : 
Angnst 


Xerxes in Athens, 8. 61 


evacuation of Athens, 
8.40 




Boetlromion : 
September 


b.ofSalami8,8. 66, 83 


victory at Salamls 




Pyanepeion : 
October 


Xerxes in Thessaly, 8. 114 


expedition to Andros (?), 
8. Ill 


[partial rebuilding of 
Athens] 


Maimakterion : 
November 


Xerzes reaches Sestos, 
8.117 


meeting at the l8thmos(t), 
8.123 




Poseideon : 
December 


siege of Poteidaia, 
8. 126-129 


Themistokles in Sparta, 
8. 124 




Oamelion : 
January 


ft 


Alexander in Athens, 
8. 140 




Anthesterion : 
February 


i» 


[plan of campaign ?] 
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Sboond Year of the War 



0176.1=480-479 


Pbrsianb 


Orbbks 




BlapheboUon : 
March 


Mardonios in Thessaly, 
8. 181, 188 ; 9. 1 


the fleet at Aigfna, 8. 131 




Mouoychion : , 
I April 


passes Thermopylai 


the fleet at Delos, 8. 182 




Thargelion : May 


Mardonios in Thebes, 9. 2 


evacuation of Attica, 9. 3 




Skirophorion : 
June 


reoccupies Athens, 9. } 


[the fleet at Salamis] 




01.76.2 = 479-478 

B.C. 

Hekatombaion : 
July 

Metageitnion: 
August 


retires into Boiotia, 9. 18 
battie of Plataia, 9.* 66 


the fleet at Samos, 9. 96 
batUe of Mykale, 9. 100 


Arckoti: Xaathipf 

Mar. Par. 62 ; Diod 

11. 27. 1 ; XantUn 

Plutarch, Arutmd 

StrategoB. Aristeid 

Hdt 9. 28, etc 


Boedromion: 
September 


retreat of Artobazos, 9.89 


siege of Sestos, 9. 114 




Pyanepsion : 
October 


Artabazos in Thessaly, 
9.89 




Fortification of Atkfl 
Thuc. 1. 90 


Maimakterion : 
November 


Artabasos in Makedon, 
9. 89 


t» 




Poseideon : 
December 


Artobazos in Thrake, 9. 89 


" 




Gamelion : 
January 


passage of the Bosporos, 
9. 89 


capture of Sestos, 9.118 




Anthesterion : 
February 


(loaches Sardes) 


return of the fleet, 
9. 121 
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drocrx^^eir {-eaeai) 342a, 
727 a 

drord/LU'cd' 351 b. 546 a, 
818 b 

diro4>aiP€iy 127 a 

dToxpa» 202 b, 695 b, 
761b. 789 a 

dTpoaidKtp'ot 306 b 

dirrciv {'€(r0ai) 439 a, 762 a 

dpa 20 a, 25 b, 26 b, 50 a. 
169 a, 210 a, 368 b, 444 b, 
505 a. 515 b, 532 a, 534 b, 
570 a, 573 b, 605 b, 607 a, 
628 a, 664 b, 689 a, 693 b, 
720 b, 725 b, 772 b, 782 a, 
806 a, 813 a 

dpa 648 b 

dpaipvifUpos 786 a 

dpaadcu 506 b 

dpivKuv 318 b, 736 a 

dperfi 6 a, 350 b, 358 a, 
392 b, 589 b, 631b, 651 a, 
678 b, 679 a, 743 a, 746 b 

M/uos 129 b, 607 a, 674 b 

d/»<ai7Xot455b, 456 b 

d/H0/tof 107 b. 130 b. 308 a, 
868 a 

dpi(rr€j^€ip 752 b, 765 a, 
806 b 

dpurHnoy 873 b, 549 b, 550 a 

dpK4€<r0<u 668 a 

dpfta 60 b. 110 a, 187 b, 
272 b. 543 a 

dpfAdfio^a 61 a, 108 a, 755 b 

dpfi6i€tp 818 b 

dprd^tir 811 b 

dppudlrj 253 b, 409 a. 802 a 

dprw 12 a, 739 a 

dprrieffOai 12 a 

d/ynot649b, 694 b, 708 a 

dpTOK&Tot 766 b 

d/yrot 576 a 

dpi/etv 577 a 

dpxoiop 688 b 

dpxaibt 224 a, 272 a, 698 a 

^PX^^ {•€4reau) 105 a, 219 b, 
228 b, 287 a, 848 a, 644 b, 
672 a, 805 b, 829 b, 880 b 

Awry^"?» 778 b 

djt^^^cF 188 a, 887 a, 585 a 

dpx^ 822 b, 849 a, 850 a, 



555b,^65a,631a,7l6i, 
725 a, 768 a, 808 b 

dpxvp 437 a, 723 a 

daurfit 544 a, 601 a 

dffxietw 666 a 

d<rK6t 41 a 

dfffupof 522 b 

d<nra</>etF 864 b, 826 a 

dairis 96 a 

d<rr6f 217 b, 245 b, 429 b 

dffTV 217 b, 843 b, 437 a. 
721a 

dirrvytlTiav 829 b 

dtrxdXXety 824 b 

drdp 70 b, 589 a 

drdaOaKot 529 a, 759 b, 822a 

dre 277 a, 314 a, 468 b, 
710 a. 763 a 

drieuf 331 a 

dreXelri 752 a 

drifJLlri 340 a 

drt/iouy 340 a, 341 a 

drpar6f 257 a, 316 a 

drpcK^f 768 b 

drpi/jMs 711 a 

drpefdteip lOh, 28a.753ib 

drpvTos 705 a 

drux^cty 816 b 

ai/M^ctr^ac 674 a 

adX(^163b, 167 b 

a^etir 661 a 

ai>r«rd77€XTOf 43 b 

ai>rara 325 a, 387 a, 898 a. 
488b,505a, 525 a, 607 b, 
772 b, 784 a (a^. car 
dpx<i<785b, 805 a; oi^. 
/xrrd ravra 757 b, 787 », 
790 a, 819 a) 

a9r(t449a, 583 a, 590 b 

adr6^6v 303 b 

airrSdi 569 b 

a&roK€\ifis 601 b 

avrh/xaros 578 a 

ai^ro/AoX^eur 486 a 

ai^6fu>Xof 323 a 

wbrlnmft 484 a, 485 a 

airr(n\2tL, 16b, 19a, 28b, 
44 a, 58 b, 68 b, 71a. 
120 a, 208 b, 324 b (6u), 
355 b, 361a, 367 b (to), 
375 b, 379 b, 898 a, 409 b 
(bis), 488 a, 485 a, 
495ab, 611a, 716b, 
730 b 

airrov 19 b, 85 b, 160 a, 
161b, 189 b, 835 b, 436 a, 
447 a, 452 b, 517 a, 548 U 
558 b, 596 a, 610 a, 716 8. 
821a 

aihm 385 a, 698 a 

a^i}r 829 b 

{d^iptMBoM, 188 b) 
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a4wl^«uf 236 b, 768 b 

d^arof 281 b 

a^i^<M678a, 728 a 

i^819a 

AtffBwof 281 b 

d4>6KTtat 824 a 

dxapct 71b, 111b, 183 a, 

282 a, 875 b, 589 a 
dxdpiTOs 218 a 
AxOeaOai 795 a 
dxpiyntx 536 a, 817 b 

/lddi}i'716b 

fitUvciP 229 a 

/SdXXet^ (-ecr^ai) 322 b, 
384a,468a, 528 a, 600 b 

Pdpfiapos 49 b, 87 a, 237 a, 
287 b, 899 a, 416a, 486 b, 
495 b, 501b, 521b, 580 b, 
587 a, 605 a, 695 a, 761 a. 
782 a, 804 a 

fiap6s 447 b 

fiaucroplitiv 198 b 

fia^iXt^etif 529 a 

/ScureXei^ 6 b, 224 b, 234 b, 
425 a, 543 b, 575 a, 576 a, 
603 b, 668 a, 669 a, 787 K 
756 a, 816 a 

/I(drc^9(u682b 

^17 756 b 

filos 183 b, 391a, 514 b, 
522 b 

/8ion^68b 

pXaardiftuf 217 a 

/SXcurrdf 443 a 

/9oai'502b, 551a 

/3oi^412a, 513 b. 723 b 

fiotiOieip 251 a, 309 a, 468 a, 
726 a 

fiouardpxns 617 a 

/36<rxety 785 b 

/louXei^eiy (-eir^at) 381 a, 
444 b, 476 b, 514 a, 525 a, 
635 a, 680 a, 772 b 

fic6}ievfjLa 345 b 

povXevHjpiw 202 a 

/8ovXi}599b 

fiOfiktwot 384 a 

/3w/M6f 530 a, 764 a 

yafUeiP 817 b 

Tdfiopot 215 b 

ydfun 813 b 

Tdp 393 a. 665 b, 688 b, 

722 b, 748 b 
yhp &p 797 b 
yt 20 a, 716 a 
TcXoy 541 a 
TcXocbf 311b, 390 a 
tAcm 312 a, 767 a 
7ffi^<r^cu570a 
yofirtap 574 a 



Tcyyoibs 392 a 

yhos 273 b, 293 b. 310 b, 

384 b, 432 a b, 507 b, 

519 b, 555 a, 567 a, 688 b, 

756 b, 786 a 
yipat 183 b. 212 b, 552 b, 

644 a 
y4ppoi^ 84 a, 727 b, 799 a, 

803 a 
y€^ip 68 a 

y44>vpal7&, 810 a, 827 b 
yetairelyTp 535 b 
yij 388 a, 389 a, 823 b, 

829 a 
■yiry**^ ^41 b 
yrfox^tiw 281 b 
7i(7)ye(r0(u 13 a, 44 b, 135 a, 

153 a, 272 b, 296 a, 452 b, 

548 b, 572 b, 679 b, 679 b, 

728 a, 746 b, 748 a, 816 a 
yi{y)ifii<rK€iv 596 b, 667 b, 

755 b 
y\lX€<recu 587 b 
7Xj06ty 93 b 
7Xu0^f 555 b 
yXtbaari 571 b 
ywiafia 73 b 
7y(6/iii7 323 b, 392 a, 416 a, 

434 b, 526 a, 599 a, 600 a, 

621b. 682 a 
ytniHrifMX^euf 169 b, 897 a 
7617s 283 a 
yofuplot 768 a 
761^05 306 b, 666 a 
y6tfv 755 b 
ypdfiiML 386 a 
ypa/i/jMTiffHfs 127 b 
7/xi0e(i' 318 b, 571 b 
yvfip6.^€Uf 311 a 
7i;in> 125 b, 576 a, 601a, 

630 a, 731b. 765 b, 810 b, 

813 a, 814 a 
yinj/oi 94 a 
7i;f oGr 395 b 
7WW17 549 b 

aai/A6ytos 28 a, 68 b, 490 a 

dal/uap 756 a 

Salifvfu 621 b 

Sdxpvfta 241 b 

davdjffj 380 b 

3^ 441 a, 461b, 603 b, 515 b, 
584 b, 586 a, 693 b, 814 b; 
(displaced) 190 b ; (with- 
out fUp) 447 b, 674 a; 
(emphatic) 8 a, 19 b, 
803 b; {in Apodan) 72 fi, 
131b, 220 a, 223 b, 278 b, 
386 b, 542 b, 601b. 695 b, 
] 731b, 742 b, 771b; (re- 
' sumptiye, with subject) 
I 22 b, 40 a, 160 a, 216 b, 



278 b, 311 a, 323 a, 831b, 
355 a, 416 b, 446 b, 460 b. 
523 b, 542 b, 601b, 695b, 
706 a, 725 b, 806 a, 815 b, 
817a; ^ aS 258b; 8i 
y€ 446b; di Stv 175a, 
196 b, 410 a, 688 b (d* 
S)v 211 b, 281 a, 691 b, 
693 b, 761a) 

iedeyfUifos 600 b 

Moyfuu 26 a 

dcdcyfUvos 22 a, 532 a 

d€66K7i/Mt 26 a 

84dofMil7bh 

S4€iP 239 a, 439 b, 485 a, 
678 a, 720 a, 758 a, 814 b 

S^eaSoi 58 a, 220 b, 361a, 
363 a, 386 b, 391 a, 415 b, 
446 a, 485 a, 587 b, 606 a, 
669 b, 774 U 816 U 818 a 

Set 622 a 

Setfia 183 a 

dctfxalpeiv 761 b 

d€ai7 365a, 370 b, 801a 

d€i\lri392h 

S€ip6s 816 a, 822 a 

dcip&repa 1 b 

deipQt 669 b 

dciirvoy 150 a 

d€Kdfifpfos 598 b 

^jraret^etr 173 a 

S^Kdrii Sdbh, 763a 

d^jtecrdou 258 b. 897 a, 540 a, 
560 a, 577 a. 600 b, 605 a, 
735 a, 788 a, 818 a 

SeXrlop 355 a 

d4\T0t, ii 571 b 

Sifuip 300 a 

a^apos 794 b 

a^i'yot810b 

a€^6f 350 a, 407 b 

ae|(6n;f 557 b 

detTT&nit 5 b 

aet^repa 27 b, 42 b, 74 a, 
142 a. 200 b, 372 b, 412 a, 
550 b, 598 a, 797 a 

Se^repa^ rd 519 b 

Seirrepeui, 551 a 

SeOrepop, rb 248 b, 249 b, 
285 a, 289 a, 599 a, 806 a 

aei^epof 8 b, 441a, 442 b, 
664 b, 768 b 

ai( 276 b, 319 a, 365 a, 381 a, 
572 a, 600 b. 625 b. 693 b, 
721b, 797 a, 806 a, 818 a 

hriecp 363 b, 366 a, 737 b, 
763 a 

S7j\4€<reai 731 b 

driKovp 668 b 

Srifuoepybs 46 a 

a^/iof 191a, 218 a, 600 b, 
750 a, 751a 
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Sid 108 ft, 464 ft, 498 ft, 

522 a, 570 ft, 598 a 
diapab^ea^ 45 b, 320 b, 436 a, 

450 b, 721b, 780 a 
d(d/3affis436a 
dio/SdXXetir 887 a, 532 a, 

823 b 
Sia8arie<r$cu 327 a 
Siadeucpi^ai 249 b, 720 a 
8ia84Kcaeai 584 b 
8iaB4^ioi 267 b 
8iaSiSfr^K€ip 447 a, 720 a, 

724 a 
diddoxoi 631 b 
duupieip {'€<re<u) 70 b, 131 a, 

765 a, 769 b 
iuUp^ats 550 a 
duuceurStu {-ieaOai) 643 a 
dccureXei^ty 485 a, 490 a, 

601a 
Suucplpciy 324 a, 381 a, 

405 a, 720 a 
duiKpoOeaOai 240 b 
dtoX^ety 523 b, 539 b 
8iaKvf»xUp€<r0ai 818 b 
8tafxdx€ff0(u 788 b 
8ia/JLeipe<r$ai 814 a 
diai^au/iax^tv 452 b 
SuLPieuf 497 b 
SuLPifMeuf 550 a 
dtdyoia 511 a, 689 b 
did irdirriur 412 a, 584 b 
d(ara<r4raXei/cir 48 a 
8iair4fiv€Uf 681 b 
8iaTop6fUfkL¥ 599 a 
SuLVp^fftiv 681 b 
SidffKeStufPi^ai 324 a 
^(daTatf'ts 168 b 
duurr^yat 380 b 
dMur^d^ 299 b, 319 b 
dtdroltj 641 a 
SuLTdcffeiy 264 b, 406 b, 

465 a, 688 a 
tiOLTpl^iv 151 a, 436 a, 

678 a 
duKpipeuf 338 b 
8ia(l>eelp€t» 397 a, 404 b, 

498 a, 819 a 
SicufHiHTKeiy 688 b 
duLx^cuf 445 a 
diaxoOv 510 a 
diddfiepot^f t6 540 a 
d(ddMeyo$818a 
dcd6y(u577ii,817a;($</n70 

51411, 515a; (5<ica$) 721b 
ac^inrXoof 53 a, 371a 
dteiorXovy 152 b, 485 b 
dL€^pX€(TeaL 512 b, 624 b 
Mt^tti 351 a, 389 b 
at^eo8ot345b 
d(^ciy755b . 
dupyd^cdoi 831 a 



Siipxf^BoL 800 a 

dteffrdyoi 512 a 

ac^eiFl53a, 701a 

^£^7Mail31b, 191a, 287 a, 
674 a, 687 a 

SffiKwot 767 a 

duordyai 597 a 

SiKOLtHrbvTH 231 b 

diicaiour 627 b, 641b, 682 b 

diKom/ipioif 787 a 

SiKwrrfp 288 b 

a/<ci7 481b, 514 a, 731 b, 
823 b 

ac^306b, 585 b, 752 b 

SMoi 801 a, 798 b 

Siop<KT<r€iM 674 a 

diof 481 b 

d(^i 536 b, 604 b, 606 a 

biv\/i<rioi 576 a 

diai«^e(v775b, 803 a 

at(6/ret^ 187 b, 413 b, 533 b, 
723 a, 758a(&i«) 

SiQpv^ 147 a, 152 b 

90(171^178 a 

SokUw 22 a, 253 b, 274 b, 
387 a, 416 a, 444 b, 452 b, 
453 a {bis), 458 b, 467 a, 
518 a, 519 a, 522 b, 538 a, 
556 b, 560 a, 567 b, 584 a, 
607 a, 637 b, 643 b, 688 b, 
699 a, 716 a, 724 b, 734 b, 
753 a, 772 b, 774 a, 775 b, 
817 b, 819 b, 820 b 

d6in7(rtt273a 

a6/c(AMf 471 a, 624 b, 786 a 

b6\oi 582 a, 783 a 

dwieffOai 2 b 

56^ 565 a 

do^ovv 178 a, 695 a 

doptdXurros 473 b, 599 b 

a6pv 113 b 

dovXoa^ri 756 a 

SovXoOp 724 a 

SpaxM-'fi 504 a 

SfrnfftUn 363 a. 381 a, 387 b, 
476 b, 510 a, 514 a 

hp6ii4fi 721 b 

apDs, ^ 322 a 

ai^a/uf 13 b, 211b, 798 b. 
826 b 

SApaffOai 606 b, 688 b 

8wa(rrv^€iy 597 a 

ivwariif 816 b 

iweirreplri 542 b 

8va-0ayaT4ciP 749 b 

aiJnyt 368 b 

^ai' 449 a, 463 b, 517 a, 

596 a, 682 ft, 736 a 
^ap56b 
iyypdtfteiy 486 b 



iyKdpaiot 55 a 

iyKaraKOifiOP 570 a 

^icaraXtflireu' 446 b 

iyKwOtu. 220 a 

^jcexpi?M^oi 196 b 

f^icorof 397 a, 815 b 

^panH 808 a 

iytcvptew 311 a 

^etp^dior 84 b 

iyXpifirrtiw 795 b 

^772 a 

Hprn 320 b, 680 a 

(i^eaOai 386 b 

^^eXojtaWecv386b, 737 b 

ie€\(mHis 321 b, 644 a 

l^of 12 b, 105 b, lS7b, 
140 a, 315 b, 469 ft, 526 b, 
539 b, 689 a, 664 b, 808 b 

€a6b, 280 b, 369 a» 485 a, 
626 a. 683 b, 712 a, 777 b; 
€l 8^ fi^ 386b; cJ m4 
25b; €U^<c)19b,26a; 
with Infinitive 389 b; 
with Subjunctive 70 b, 
451a 

eldhai (xdptv) 762 a: cZikr 
719 a 

e7aot94b, 521a, 539 b 

€tK€tp 379 b 

etxeXot 369 a 

€Uii> 94 a 

eawf338b. 389 b, 762a 

el/jta 89 b 

e&eu 213 b, 387 b, 399 a, 
441b, 543 b, 604 ft, 679 a, 
817 a 

efveica 808 ft, 408 ft, 415 b, 
761a, 771b, 774 a 

ctireirey 783 a, 816 b 

€lir€iv 290 b, 560 a 

€tpeaeai 168 b 

tlpUtoi 115 a 

elpunap 683 b 

c^f 384 a 

e{s593a 

eft rif 391 a 

efrc444b, 600 b 

^ic33b, 48 a, 93 b, 104 b, 
226 a, 241b, 278 ft, 806 b, 
319 a, 331 a, 375 b, 384 b, 
386 b, 457 b, 487 b, 495 a, 
511 a, 514 a, 515 b, 524 a, 
548 b, 553 b, 600 b, 774 b^ 
736 a, 739 ft, 747 b, 754 a, 
774 a, 786 b 

ixds 494 b, 786 b 

iKMnifna 596 a 

(kolotoi 2 a 

iKOffrtn 178 a 

iKaroarh/t 67 b 

^«/3dXXety244ft 

^«/9oXi) 164ft, 269 ft, 67«ftb 
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iKfipdff9€iP 279 a 
iKylpe(T$ai 5 a, 11 a, 635 a 
#iC7oros 186 a 
(xSe^is 4 b 
Mvoit 515 b 
iK8iapi€if€tw 472 a 
€K€ivjj 522 b 
exccire 354 a 
UKoXitaeai 483 b 
iKKinrr€i9 794 b 
iK\afi^dM€tw 790 b 
^«XWireiy57a, 107 b, 184 a, 

354 a, 631 b 
iK/uup$dw9iP 582 a 
iKiray\4€a$ai 268 b, 502 b, 

694 a 
^mvreti' 246 b 
^Kv-XiypoOv 493 b 
iKw\iiaa€Uf 766 b 
imrtafia 762 a 
iKpnrt^^ox 473 b 
iicHkiiP€Uf 818 b 
^icrv0XoDy 787 a 
^jn^jUUrf^tt 789 b 
^ic0^peir 147 a, 278 b, 374 b, 

485 a, 565 a, 600 b, 749 a 
4kX^^^ 470 b 
iKtifP etrcu {rt cZmu) 133 b, 

229 a, 543 b. 604 a, 710 a 
^XcUi|392a, 442 a 
Aa^nv 382a, 634a, 822a 
iXn^Otpot 582 a 
iKwOtpo^ 219 b 
ikeveipon 472 b 
i\€v$4puff» 689 b 
Atri^ety 78 a. 467 b 
Air^cir287b 
i\\d/iwr€Uf 473 a 
EXXdf 130 a, 219 a, 571b, 

688 b. 725 a, 827 b 
''BXXip625b 
*BXXiFurdir, T6 590b 
IXotl60a 

(\ire<r$cu 350 a, 819 a 
avltetp 285 a. 371 b, 473 a, 

508 a, 525 a. 815 b 
Av£«728b 

4fifidXK€itf 494 b, 498 b 
ifAfbdx^^ 638 a 
ili^tuf 810 a 
^vaXd<r<r€cy 109 b 
(liMukiM 79a ; rd #/Air.643 b, 

714 b 
ifiwttiirpdptu 404 a 
^^v£vXiy/u 544 b 
ifLniwfnifu 529 a, 614 a, 

735 a 

4fLWlWT€Uf Al2h 
^MVod((&r 270 a. 309 a 
^Mvo^cuov 808 b 
e/aropiwaM 101 b 
ifurpiww 108 a 



ifiwfntffis 442 b 

ifurpoade 161 a, 194 a, 
259a, 440a, 494a 

ffi^vTOi 790 a 

^^ 47 a, 258 b (fr«rTt), 
340 b, 342 a, 407 b, 412 a, 
446 a, 455 a, 502 a, 515 b, 
604 b, 622 a (6i8)> 691b, 
694 b, 789 b, 741b, 755 b 

ivaiifjuhoi 93 b 

ivwnloi 731 a 

ii^arodelicwvaBat, 720 a 

^yol^eur 340 b 

^avX/fctr^eu 617 b 

^^6iy622a 

h^iiofwreai 584 b 

iv^KeaOai 72 a, 482 a, 584 b 

iv^OiOffrCn 255 a 

^€p7^ 391 a 

^^cty (-ecr^cu) 165 b, 439 b, 
674 a 

iwOa 267 a 

^^ovra 56 b, 183 b, 323 b, 
821b 

ive€\rr€v 368 b, 763 a 

iv0(tiuoi {-w) 441 b 

ipiavriit 5 a 

tpioi 443 b 

4vvoo\iveai. 309 b 

ivopav 315 b, 582 b 

ivopx^s 521 b 

i^(rrdj:eiv 597 b 

iv<rrparoirc^€6ea0at 638 a 

iirrdfuf€iy 386 a 

^9WXXeiir7l3b 

iPTtrafiivun 74 b, 555 b 

^^6X17 491 b 

Ivro/Mt 282 b 

iPTds 68 b, 430 b 

^{ 140 a, 540 a 

^laryAXcty 265 b 

i^yurrfi 217 b 

^ae£peiy811b 

i^aipieip 135 b. 763 a, 773 b, 
824 b 

i^fH€ip 773 a 

^(a<^yi7f 689 b 

^^€^tv325a 

i^pdyetp 287 b, 489 b 

(iainffrdjmi 245 a, 555 a, 
808 b 

^^cu't/eu' 271 a 

^^iiraray 789 b, 822 b 

iiapi$tid€a0ai 273 a 

^eetrai472b, 569 b 

^{Acurtf 270 b 

^^XflU/vetF 109 a 

i^ ivoMTifii 367 b 

i^lrraffBai 314 b. 736 b 

i^pTfAtwBoLL 757 a 

^^PTciv 120 b, 188 b, 816 b 

4^/>Xf<^^<J73b 



i^tvpiffKCLy 149 b. 438 a, 

511b 
i^itaeoA 8 a, 349 b, 737 a, 

828 b 
i^Xuffis 169 a 
4iPiiaK€(reai 189 b 
i^iaropitw 290 a 
^(odof 329 b, 439 b, 606 b. 

642 a 
^(oicAX«u'269a 
^fMrXirety 128 b 
i^9pfAaa$ai 703 a 
i$op6aoei¥ 544 a 
«(w 79 a. 170 a, 337 a, 422 a, 

748 b. 818 a 
l^oitfcy 367 a, 600 b 
^dr, T^311b, 350a.611b 
^TttTT^XXeey (-c^^) 2 a, 

42a, 170a, 206a, 889a, 

398 a, 586 a 
4vaelpetw2Sh, 57 b. 695 b 
^rat^ir786b 
iwaufdcuf 721 a 
tiraipos 760 a 
irdtOTos 198 b 
fvoX^ff 603 a 
iirafxaaOai 389 a 
^r' dp^brtpa, 185 a, 387 a 
ivwdytLv \'€9$ai) 795 b 
iwwavkUuf 379 a 
^iroi'c^ycu 182 a 
iwim-cuf 521 a 
iroffK^eiv 806 b 
^irai^tf'tf 221 b 
iravpi^KesBai 268 a 
^ire(iv796a 
^irei 239 a, 762 b 
^Tetai^748b 
^eufai 169 b 
iv«ipi(r$ai 712 a 
^eiporrav 611 b 
^ctpi&nfO'is 686 b 
^Te/re807a 
ireXaOptw 270 a 
^Te((^rai329b. 588 b 
^^Ciir 10 b 

iv4px«r0€u 202 a, 608 b. 

781b 
iir«a4px€^09A 513 b 
^xecr^eu 620 a, 714 b 
^TCtfTct^ 50 a, 147 a, 149 a 
4v€(rrptififUP9t 450 b 
Mrtios 527 a 
4TevpiaK€iw 815 a 
eV^X«y 184 a. 329 a. 363 b, 

387 b, 402 b, 407 b, 458 a. 

659 a, 695 b, 722 a, 784 a 
(«ii0oX<»t 535 b, 789 a 
M 250 b, 386 b, 489 b, 

483 b, 518 a, 524 b, 604 a. 

620 a, 759 b, 777 b» 790 b, 

795b, 811a: witL Ac- 
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cusative, 243 b, 277 a, 
467 b: with Dative 17 b, 
73 b, 112 b, 200 b, 211a, 
261b, 277 a, 329 b, 333 b, 
382 b, 397 b, 506 b, 673 a, 
767 a, 767 a, 775 a: with 
Genitivel7b, 47 b, 66 b, 
79 a, 79 b, 98 b, 107 b, 
115 b, 206 a, 277 a, 287 a, 
424a,457b,528a,611a, 
624 b, 675 b, 768 a: Ad- 
verbial 89 b, 503 b, 
670 a: in Composition 
26 b 

iiri^fdvM 743 a 

4vi^\€L¥ 389 a 

iiri^ar€(f€i» 119 b. 268 a. 
272 a, 658 b, 790 a 

iTifidrrjt 487 a 

iirifiow 634 b 

iwi^eituf zn a 

iwiyiv€(Teai 296 a, 771b, 

824 a 
iiriyufdHrKetw 522 a 

iriKaUetM 46Sh. 728 b 

hrucdpaios 61 a 

iTiKarapalyciv 412 b, 638 a 

irUcavTos 95 a 

4iriK€taea,i (-^etr^cu) 488 b 

iriKeprofJuieip 603 a 

iwiKiaOai 13 a, 49 a 

iwiKi^viMOL 188 a 

iwlK\irros 9 b, 303 a, 516 b. 
683 b 

iTTiKparUiv 381 a 

4TLKa/JLfidy€ip 798 b 

hriKifivreiy 377 a, 658 b 

imXecdveiP 15 a 

iriX^euf {-eaSau) 198 b, 
203 a, 807 a, 327 a, 349 b, 
356 a, 385 b, 435 a {bis), 
572 a, 795 a 

^4X«/ir«i'79b, 163 a 

iiriKoylf€tr$ou. 264 a 

iwCXoiirot 620 b 

irlftaxos 631 a 

iwi/iikeaOai 530 a 

iwi/Ufupeff$<u 241 b 

iwi/iifPios 418 a 

hriiufuHfaKCffOcu. 460 a 

iwiir\i€i» 123 b. 495 a 

^JirXeof 322 a 

iripp4euf 675 b 

iwlarifAW 496 a 

iwurirlteaeat 264 a, 698 b 

irUmureai 14 a, 250 b, 
312 b, 814 b, 322 b, 831 a, 
372 a, 389 b, 408 b, 496 b, 
497 a, 611 a, 665 a, 573 b, 
711 b, 813 a 

^c^AXeti' 329 a, 356 a 



irtarififai 34 a 

iwirdaaeiw 352 a 

^TireX^e(ir(44a), 418 a 

4Tin/j8€os 672 b 

^iny^wt 606 a 

^in^di;t684a 

iwiTifKeiP 856 a 

iiriTieipai 805 b. 826 b 

iinrp€irr4o% 721 b 

ixlrpoiros 246 a, 608 b 

iTtTvyxdif€Uf 517 b, 619 a 

^(0ar)^652b 

iwiipe<»4etP 761 a 

^/0^oyof 183 b 

^i0ocray 350 a 

iwi4>pdi^eaeai 355 b 

iTTLx^lfniais 565 a 

ivlxpwrot 762 a 

^tX<^/Hos 88 b, 91 a, 120 b, 
292 a, 801b, 667 a, 822 a, 
825 b 

^Tt^0^fe(v449a 

^odtd^civ 797 b 

iropofjidi^€ip 148 a 

eiroToc6f 225 b 

iwopfjJop 788 a 

iwopfiieip 485 b 

Arof 73 a, 150 b, 384 a, 
453 a, 457 b, 487 b 

iTorp&petP 243 b 

^paF813a, 814 a 

ipydj^eaOcu 689 b 

(pyeaSai 294 a, 813 b 

(pyw 6 b, 34 a, 70 b, 185 a, 
215 a, 386 b, 486 b, 496a, 
497 b, 499 a, 502 a, 518 a, 
522 b, 523 b, 543 b, 581b, 
647 a, 648 a, 678 a, 763 b, 
760 b, 790 b, 803 a 

^pactir589a, 805 a 

ipelireiP 743 a 

iperfi&s 509 b 

#/n7/iOf 719 a 

ifnifiovy 247 b, 248 b, 255 a 

I/Ncotl09b, 794 b, 799 a 

ipfia 270 a 

ipp<a/Upos 742 b 

ipaijp 306 b 

ip^Kctp 697 b 

#pi;A«a330a, 618 b, 793 a 

§pX€<r$<u {if X^Tovf) 680 a, 
687 a 

^t44a,251b,364b(ajH«2), 
367 b, 374 b, 382 b, 386 a, 
396 b, 631b, 606 a (&w), 
732 b, 760 b: ^t 9 268 a, 
789 a : is irdtrras 392 b : 
is wpdrrovs 192 b 

iaeuco^iM 607 a, 726 a 

iapahtw 444 a, 488 a 

iifPdXKeiP 291a, 400 b, 
677 b 



iafioX^i 250 b, 251 b, 266 a, 
321 b, 896 b 

icix^ 576 b 

iaOils 147 b 

icKOP 679 a 

1^0^ 261 a 

iairircfTeai 799 a 

i<nriwT€ip 330 b, 443 b, 
602 a 

iaaow 474 a, 830 b 

i(rr6XaT0 113 b 

«<rr'd^ 460 a, 586 b, 587 b. 
593 a 

iirrdwtu 651 b 

<(rr6l64a, 189b 

fffrt 165 b {=ii€<m), 347 b, 
441b, 569 b, 570 b, 753 b 

(<mw &p 276 a 

ia^peuf 681 b, 744 a 

l(rw 35 a, 460 a 

irepdkKiuf 374 a 

fre/MiXin^ 805 a 

irtpoiow 803 a 

^'epot327a, 436 b, 641b 

irriaUu, oI240a 

^i 365 a, 368 b, 378 s, 
444 b, 464 a, 494 a, 495 a, 
801a(Ka2^il^A«^f414b) 

^-of 5a, 8b, 29b, 827b 

€lf^v\os 532 a 

€6doKittd€i» 335 b, 749 b 

ed€pY^492b, 673 a 

e^eia26a 

e^icptm^ 685 a 

61^0^17 582 a 

eUpoos 371 b 

e^ovxot 275 b, 519 b, 521b 

e^eHjs 782 b 

tinrpbawTos 239 a 

edpij/Mi 215 b, 628 b 

evpiffKeip 271 b, 276 1, 
315 b, 398 a, 437 b, 622 a, 
528 b, 643 a, 661b, 694 b, 
807 a 

iifff^/i^rp-os 78 a 

€^t 312 a 

e^^iny 22a, 278a, 366a, 
374 b, 674 a 

eOxtffBax 285 a, 463 b 

i4>opos 603 b, 757 a 

ixtvp 13 b, 64 b, 166 a, 
193 a, 208 a, 229 b, 242 a, 
312 a, 326 b, 340 a, 441 a, 
462 a, 494 a, 506 b» 624 a, 
533 b, 571b, 697 a, 610a, 
621 b, 626 a, 633 a, 641 b^ 
683 a, 705 b, 733 a» 736 b^ 
756 b, 759 a b, 760a, 
790 a, 798 a, 818 a, 815 b^ 
825a: ^etv /r 887b, 
787a: ix^ it 170a, 
210 a. 685 a: ixw jpS- 
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/irip 849b : fkoffsw 803 a: 
\&YW 752 b: irX^oi' 
742b: tnroi^ 203a: 
^Tv 769 b: with Ad- 
verb 580 a, 581 a, 590 b( 
644 b, 645 b, 647 a, 678 a, 
711a, 728 b, 787a: 
=e&ai 278 b, 819 b, 
320 b, 451a, 457 b: 
=K€ta$ai 302 a: =7fu>- 
rat 845b: =8&paff$at 
264a,280b,311b,354b, 
355 b, 492 a, 498 b, 537 a, 
567 b, 606 a, 768 b: 
fx^uf (strong) 213 a, 
249 a, 843 b, 388a, 498 b, 
618 a, 829 a: (to have 
to wife) 85 b, 93 b, 280 a, 
307 a» 572 b, 817 b 

fXBiFeai 7 a, 187b(geogr.), 
179 a, 889 b, 342 a, 351 a, 
447 a, 527 b, 571 b(^), 
586 a, 618 b, 651b, 673 b, 
795b, 808a 

^«of898b 

ifx^fni 887 a 



r^ecr278a 
^ipd92b, 99 b 
^wyp^eu 50 a, 144 a 
^e0yot49a 
fn/uoGv 757 b 
iflfUiiaeai 59 a 
^k1^if 242 b 
r^ 521 a 
^ry^884a 
^6l^547b 



4 386 b, 504 a, 544 a, 688a: 

(i) . . 4 325 b) 
iry^€<reiu 304 b, 595 b 
4fy€funf€6€i» 126 b, 360 a 
iry^fJUH^lv 111b, 203 b, 

228 b, 608 b, 828 b 
Ify^fuim 86 b, 330 b, 399 a, 

407 a, 643 b, 758 a 
^ 220a, 258b, 434a, 

520 b, 522 b, 620 b, 729 b, 

808 a 
4^of 19 a, 516 a, 517 a, 

592 b 
iuSm bOSh 
ffffciy 219 a, 390 b, 486 a, 

758b: cS535a 
i^XiWi7 27b 
Igkun 887 b, 785 a 
i||Mip686a 
ilfuTs 694 a, 695 a 
9/i/r788b 
i}/i^pif877a, 890 b 



iifupodp6/u» 612 a 

iffiepos 794 b 

4fupoaK(nr<n 270 a, 284 a, 

323 a 
iiifilT\eepw 259 a 
iffuaw 302 b, 704 a 
iiv 385 a, 581 a, 689 a 
iiwnpos 302 a, 422 a, 439 b, 

524 a, 700 b, 795 b 
V^cu71Sa 
1^(6 635 b 



^dXcurtra 76 b, 442 a 
^d«T6tvl47a, 769 b 
^^ecv472b. 582 a, 687 b 
e4fi 637 a, 743 b, 814 b 
^€tbf 413 a, 800 a 
eiXeiw 18 a, 551a 
BeorpAwiw 148 a, 293 b, 

295 b, 786 b, 789 a b 
Be&rpowot 186 b 
^cte756a. 825 b 
$€fMnilri 274 b 
Bepfidt 261 a 
Biceat 707 a 
Btiapieip 391 b 
^iny767b, 770 a 
BriKvdplris 212 b 
BritravpSt 404 a, 807 a 
BtfTe^eip 675 b 
^0(^7 767 a 
0oXcp6f 50 a " 

B6pvfios 443 b, 494 a, 502 a 
^pl&rof 315 a 
Bvya-Hip 817 a 
B6€tM 148 a, 238 b, 825 b 
BvfdrifM 75 b 
^t/Ac^ 73 a, 223 b, 463 a, 

560 a 
Bv/Mvp 313 b 
Bi&fni 438 a 
Bvalfi2Q6h, 592 a 
dwiros 788 b 
Bu/JM 411b, 570 a, 571b, 

611b, 734 a 
^(tf/«i^6tv369a 
Btafidffiot 354 b 
BtapriKo^pos 539 a 
^(6/n7ni2b 



tai(xdi*ctv 457 b 

toKxot 455 b 

fdi} 141 a 

tdia^vXcdeiw 13 a 

tdfKw 29 b, 245 b, 318 a, 

520 b 
ISpdeiv 161b, 469 b, 718 a, 

794 a 
tSpvfia 592 a 
2d/>(^188a 



(^roi 445 b, 596 a, 669 a. 

699 b, 708 a 
2^at 759 a 
tttuf (-eaBai) 624 b 
IBiv r^xm 716 b 
tBtos 674 b 
^9<^ 267 a, 412 b, 779 a 

lBi€U^ 11 h 

IB&rpi^ 94 b 

ticay6f 409 b 

Ueniplfi 189 a 

UMs756a 

lKp4e<rBai 644 b 

ZXd^Ticetr^ 266 b. 537 b 

Iftdt 109h 

tfupot 64 b 

fya 621b: tra /ii^ 389 a, 
689 b : locative 38 a, 
542U 649 b, 711b. 751 a 

iim.yiayfn 33 a 

IjTwapxUuf 629 b, 741 a 

f«^apx<» 111 a 

IwitiffiiJuoi 615 a 

iTTflJf 310 b, 577 a, 712 a, 
724 a 

iwwbipoiun 222 a 

IwTot, ^ 252 a, 291b, 
539 a, 629 b, 631 a, 664 a, 
695 b, 715 b, 718 b, 726 a, 
739 b 

rxTOf, 6 397 a, 630 a, 730 b 

IwTOffirri 190 b 

i«^6n;f 60 a 

l»Troro$An7t 696 b 

Ipd 466 a 

/Mr 770 b 

Ipdp 175 b, 211b. 258 b, 
281 a, 292 b, 293 b, 404 a, 
407 a, 411a, 437 b, 
441 a b, 443 a, 505 a, 
717 a, 735 a 

<p6f 786 a 

Ipo^dmyf 211b 

iffBfiM 290 a 

taot 695 a 

lardpoi 633 b 

UraaBcu 633 a 

iflTtor 177 b 

2<rr£or 443 b. 506 a 
i Irroplii 120 b 
I Urxypip, 76 696 b 
i fTi;fll2b 
I /uyi^686a 

I(tfWiy72b 



KaBapfi&s 296 a 

KaBapSt 270 a 

jcotfi^ (anom.) 766 b 

Kol iS&{etiam), 71 a, 73 b 
(vel), 138 a, 179 a (vel), 
186 a (^iam), 388 b. 
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389 ^ 390 a, 393 a, 439 a, 
468 b (tcafxep), 515 b 
(advers.), 535 a, 551b, 
573 b, 593 a, 596 b, 600 b, 
698 b, 731 a, 738 a, 761 a, 
772a, 777b: /tal . . . 
Kol 528 a, 642 a, 691b, 
760 b, 802 b, 803 b: Jta2 
^ 275 a, 506 b, 584 a, 
601b, 604 b, 611 a, 694 a, 
787 b, 749 a, (775 b), 
777 b, 803 a : irai a^ xai 
16 b, 565 a, 568 b, 821 b, 
827 b: KcU ydp S^ kcU 

390 a : xal fiifi 132 a : Kcd 
fiifv 448 a : koItoi 440 b, 
466 b, 537 a 

Kolttp 298 b 

icdmoi^ 861 a 

KaKoKoylri 351 a 

KOK^ 824 b 

icaic6s208b, 271b, 528 b 

KaK&nis 188 a, 240 b 

icaxwf 377 a, 782 b, 814 b 

KoXdfuyot 88 b, 91 a 

KaXietp 522 a, 620 a, 629 b. 
719 a, 777 b 

KoXKtepieiP {-^aOai) 143 b, 
176 a, 627 b, 675 b, 784 b, 
790 b 

KoKKurredtuf 551 b 

Kd\>ios 589 b, (748 b), 759 b 

KdfULTos 780 a 

jcd/:AiyXojl08a,110b,272b, 
766 a 

xdfi'rreiP 153 b 

Kawpoddtni 576 b 

KapaZoKUw 228 b, 239 b, 
460 b 

Kaptwhi 542 a, 585 b 

Jtd/yra 371 b. 446 a, 534 a : 
rb K. 25 b, 393 a 

KapT€p6s 375 b 

jcard 201a, 221b, 367 a, 
373 b, 376 a, 398 b, 411 a, 
493 b, 567 a, 576 b, 778 a: 
with Ace. 51b, 76 b, 
178 a, 182 a, 202 b: 
locative 244 a, 296 a : 
temporal 4 a, 180 a, 
244 a, 251b: distribu- 
tive 184 b, 539 b, 804 a : 
with Qenitive 8a: in 
Gomp. 22 a 

Kar' dpxds 329 b 

Korafialpcip 254 a, 460 b, 
521b, 568 a, 629 a, 789 a 

KarapdWeuf 480 b, 529 a, 
760 b 

icaTdjSeurit 329 a 

Kardyeir9<u 362 b 
aylt€tw2S7h 



KaraSwcitiy 464 a, 716 a, 

798 b 
KaraSovXovi' 347 a, 589 b 
KaraelSety 283 a 
Kara06€iy 883 a 
KoraS^fuot 688 b 
caratWety 604 a 
KoraipieiP {-effOai) 71 a, 

486 b, 828 b 
icaroKoc/ioy 569 a, 786 b 
ffarojcorri^ety 625 a 
KaraK&M-reuf 780 a 
KaroKpeovpy^euf 268 a 
KaraXafipdifeiP 14 b, 314 b, 

340 a, 366 a, 385 a, 540 b, 

596 a, 695 b, 785 a, 807 a, 

825 b 
KaroKafi^els 721 b 
KaraX^etp 126 b. 140 b, 

157 b, 445 b, 522 a, 748 a 
jcaroXeJirety 246 a, 793 a 
KaraXe^eiv 601 a 
KaTa\6€iP {-ecOcu) 610 a 
Kara/iapyieuf 552 b 
Ka.Ta9dff9€iM 54 b 
KaTa¥€(f€iv 817 b 
icarorr/oi' 47 b, 438 b 
KaraTrarieffOai 253 a 
Kard rep 141 b, 429 a, 512 b 
xarawXiiaffeiP 556 b 
Karairpleuf 54 b 
KarairpoSiSdptu 506 b 
irarairpoll^eir^ac 27 a 
KardrreiP 458 a 
Korappufd^eip 265 a, 269 b, 

d09b, 476 b, 606 a, 689 a 
irarcurirdTT6(y 175 a, 217 b 
Karounci^irTeiv 456 b 
icard<ricaros 197 b, 384 b 
irareurray 286 a 
Kardaroffit 584 a 
icarourr^vat 173 a, 183 a 
KaTaarop€V¥(t¥ai 741 a 
KaTttarpiipeiv 137 a 
KaTOirrpwvvijpcu 441 a, 755 a 
icara(r0d^€(v 555 a 
icarcurx<<^ 81 b 
Kard rdxoi 309 a 
icarare/i^ety 400 a, 618 b 
KaTariSivai 265 b, 327 a, 

759 b 
KaTa<f>oiTieip 160 a 
Kara<ftpo¥i€iv 371 b 
Kwraxpav 95 a (-otf-^cu 827 a) 
jcareticd^cty 815 a 
icaretX^eti' 395 b, 661 a, 

744 a, 810 b 
KaT€iXl99€i» 101 a, 268 b 
jcarecpf^ty, 508 a 
xarcXici^ty 128 a 
Kvmctlytuf 554 a 
KartpydtetrBai 10 b, 807 a 



KarepebceiP 513 b 
KorecTdpai 307 a, 409 a 
irarff<rrf7x6^ 674 b, 742 b 
KaWxetv 277 a, 445 a, 450 a, 

478b,541a,544b»6S5b 
icanry^tf^Oi 168 b, 678 b, 

737 b 
Karrr^fuip 165 b, 292 a 
Kanrropietp 308 a, 447 a 
kclHikw 133 a, 169 a, 382 b, 

416 a, 518 a 
ican^f 384 b 
KaTtfprrifiivut 736 b 
icariTcr^ai 714 a, 749 a. 781 a 
caru^yeu {-liifu) 529 b 
mrt^i^ 702 a 
cari<rrdyai 521 a 
xarour^eu' 230 b 
KaTop6ff<r€iP 144 a 
icar^ 3 b 
KarAwepBe 164 a, 382 a, 

574 a, 732 b 
KaTvwwoOv 22 a 
Kdru 251 b. 821 b, (-W/w) 

566 b 
jrecyos 710 b, 788 a 
<c«i'6t 170 b, 355 a. 719 a 
K€lp€iv 454 b 
K€taOai {'ieaOai) 263i) 
ireXet/ecir 792 b, 829 b' 
K^XwafUL 24 a 
icAijt 110 a, 505 b 
K€palt€iP 160 a, 492b,502!« 
Wpaf 490 b, 641b, 650> 
Ktpawht 412 a 
iC6/>5dXeot 604 a 

K€V0fui» 190 a 

cc0a\i^ 202 a. 351 b. 546a, 

816 a 
KtxpnfCfiipot 188 b 
Kv 455 a 
icil^€ixeai 324 b 
Kifiot 280 a 
K^of 577 b 
Kripln 355 a 
K^pvy/M 176 b, 417 a 
in7puin^i| 175 b 
Kfipvicifio^ 799 a 
K^pu^ 46 b, 170 Ih 612a, 

796 a 
ict^(6v84a, 99 b, 184 b 
Kipieip 706 a, 712 a 
icX^ot327a. 694 b, 759 b 
KXiTTw {'€ff$<u) 70 a 
icXi|d(^ 783 a, 802 a 
jcX^pot 789 a 
xXlfia^ 55 a 
KXlpttp 621 a 
KXiaiddts 607 a 
icyar356a 
jcMXof 113 b, 546 b 
coiy6r, H 774 a 
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koipM 445 b, 592 a, 642 a, 

782 b 
x^vof 145 b, 153 a, 297 a. 

785 a 
<coXfaiir6i33db, 714 b 
jR>/Buai^383a,526b, 810 b 
Ko/ud^ 339 b 
KOfdfet^ 524 b, 636 a, 750 b» 

821b 
Kovutfnln 455 a 
icord^cu' 283 b 
KopftM 54 b 
Kdpvfi^ 322 b 
Kopv^ 401 a, 410 a, 414 a, 

798 b 
KOfffUeip 659 a 
K&r/iot 108 a, 448 b, 493 a, 

584 b, 723 b, 733 b, 737 b, 

740 a 
kot4 729 a 
MOV 22 a. 818 a 
cpdvof 95 b, 103 b, 115 a 
Kparituf 6^ a 
cpdrof 276 b, 683 a 
ff/y^n? 689 b, 696 b, 700 b 
Kpfn^iOytrw 438 b. 618 b, 

793 a 
KpvrHjp 762 a 
Kpi»€w 550 b 
«T€i'£f€ti»811a 
imi9(n 275 b 
iC7ireii'211a 
ffri^rt^794b 

kvk\w9 371 b, 379 a, 478 a 
(cv/tarwT^ 9. 100. 3) 
Kwhi 102 a 
Kvpfiturlr/ 88 b 
irvioiriF 828 b 
ffvpoi^444a 
K^ofp 275 b 
iml35b 
cc^Aiiy 300 b 

^ayxdpeip 74 b 
Xiua^op 115 a 
AaKtdalfjuaif 344 a 
Xdffirof 149 b 
Xa/i^€iy 355 a, 373 b, 

381 a, 607 b. 755 K 765 a, 

826 a 
XafATraSfi^optri 512 b 
Xa/iwp^ 753 b 
Xd/if ecr^cu 813 b 
Xai^dirciy 474 a, 485 b, 

509 a, 511 a, 522 b, 633 b 
Xd^<r0cu 194 b 
Xdx«7if 686 a 
XeoXrev 586 b 
X^^iyf 762a 
Xfyeip 326 a. 336 a, 386 a, 

413 a b, 452 a, 512 a, 

572 a, 580 b. 602 a 



Xetof 741 a 

\elirew (-e<r^cu) 291 b, 325 a, 
408 b, 423 a, 627 b 

Xeirr^t 524 a 

X^<rxi?747a 

\evK^ 730 b 

XexcToti^ 686 a 

\iw 326 b 

XcoHr^^epof 665 b 

XiJ7eir 820 a, 705 a 

X^iy550a, 762 a, 807 a 

X^T» 294 a 

XtffM 126 a, 730 a 

X/tfoj386a, 467 b, 794 b 

Xi/iV 786 a 

X/Aiin7 570b 

XiAc^ 780 a 

Xlpeos 112 b 

Xiirapieip 494 a, 689 a, 
816 b 

Xirapl-n 631 b. 743 a 

\tirap6s 481 b 

\iirotffvxi€t» 339 a 

XoTdt 552 a, 632 a, 730 b 

\oyll:e(reai 43 a, 67 b, 264 a, 
308 a 

\6yifjune20&, 782 b 

X^iov 448 b, 452 a, 583 a. 
684 b 

X^i 117 b, 119 a, 120 b, 
131b, 138 a, 149 a, 165 b, 
182 a, 199 a, 206 a, 210 a, 
215 a, 222 b, 223 b, 224 a, 
228 a, 247 b, 279 a b, 
292 a, 298 b, 314 b, 
317 a b, 322 b, 328 b, 
830 b, 338 b, 342 a, 348 a, 
354 a, 365 a, 399 a, 435 a, 
442 a, 446 a, 457 b, 463 a, 
473 a, 518 b, 523 b, 534 a 
(M,69S'a, 807 a, 673 b, 
710 a, 721a, 741b, 
759 a b, 762 b, 789 a b 

Xoit6s 302 b, 309 a, 382 a, 
517 a, 589 a, 656 b, 765 a, 
804 b 

Xovrpdp 261 a 

XoxTf^fiy 708 b 

X&xos 709 a 

Xvypit 673 b 

XiJeur 533 b, 547 b, 810 a 

XvKioepyj^s 100 b 

Xi^jtof 786 b, 788 a 

Xvfialveip 396 b 

XiJny 210 b 

XvTp6t 830 b 

XvaaSip 747 b 

Xi^x^of, 6 319 a 

Maf6t 818 b 

MdXa21a, 274 h, 679 a 
/AoXtpdt 188 a 



AidXi<rra 33 b. 344 a. 455 a, 
757a: fi. fi^v 386b: rd 
/ju 726a 

fiayddMeip 321 b. 509 b. 
628 b. 818 a 

HapT€^ir$a4, 409 b, 665 b, 
675 a, 784 b 

fiapn/jcop 141 b. 438 a 

fuurrur/f 790 A 

Md^»323a, 337 a, 395 b 

pLoprripiow 327 a, 442 b, 547 a 

Md^rrt^ 132 b 

Mdxoi/xx 104 a, 333 b, 577 a 

fMxaipo^pot 662 b 

pAx^vSai 738 a 

Mx^d71a, 645 a, 691a 

/idxtMOf 274 b, 662 a 

Ai^7a589b 

fjiiyaBot 759 b 

luyaX9^poc(nni 179 a 

AMTdXctft 620 a, 678 b 

lUKeBtavin 58 a 

MAety457b, 468 b 

lUXevt 187 a 

MAi46a 

licXiT^eit {-€990) 418 a 

MAX6(v493a,571b 

puepjenpiivot 338 b 

fUfJLWTJaOai 744 a 

ftiv without d^ 64 b^ 
167 a: followed by 9i 
8a, 10b, 46a, 137b, 
178 a, 183 a, 304 a, 313 h, 
356 b, 374 b 384 b, 416 b, 
438 a, 465 b, 482 a, 488 a, 
522 a, 570 b, 594 a, 601b, 
604 a, 605 a, 684 a, 721 a, 
731a, 742 b, 746 b: 
followed by pJpToi 555 b, 
767 b 

fUpTM 494 a, 555 b, 593 a, 
767 b, 769 b 

fiipos 542 a 

fUatu v6KT€i 477 b 

fuaafi^plri 299 b 

fuaiyoua 140 b, 779 b 

Mjiffoy 393 a, (8. 27. 1) : 
ijfUprn 378 a, 387 b 

fiiffop, ^sl3a, 229 b, 371b 

fUaop, r621a, 138 a, 152 b, 
166 a, 386 N 472 b, 473 b, 
566 b, 767 a 

fUaos 811 b 

furd 186 a, 240 a, 612 a, 
737 b : fiira 219 a 

fUTofialpeiP 363 b 

furafidXXcip 73 a, 231 a. 
244 b, 387 a, 527 b, 5441), 
602 a 

firrapovXeOfiP 445 a 

fieraiTietP 206 a 

fUraXXop 142 b, 754 b 
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^unavoffTrivai 701 b, 829 a 

/jierairifiireiv {'€<r$cu) 129 a, 
683 b, 824 b 

fiera^iif rb 300 a 

fierdpaiot 278 b 

fierapffiow 457 b 

fUT€^€p<H 369 a 

fAereaniK^vcu. 486 a 

fUTiiyai i-lrifu) 580 b, 622 a, 
667 b. 729 a 

/iertordi'eu {-irBou) 516 b, 
720 a 

furopfU^eiv 269 b 

fA£T(aTffd6y 128 b 

fdXPi 141a, 146 b, 151b, 
271a, 361a, 387 b, 
678 a b, 679 a 

/ii^ 18 b, 20 a, 129 b, 180 a, 
203 a iter), 226 b (oi)), 
318 b, 322 b, 397 a, 445 a 
(oi;), 509 b, 544 a, 587 b, 
606 a, 607 a, 689 a, 759 b, 
774 a, 802 a, 803 a, 808 a 

fifliafiCos 818 a 

fivdiv, r6 522 b, 760 b 

fivilt^iv 249 b, 255 a, 399 a, 
405 b, 472 b, 536 b, 589 b, 
738 a, 773 a, 808 b 

M^dot429a, 757 b 

/ii^436ab, 801a 

fiffifUtw 241 b, 339 b, 605 a 

fiTfifis 175 a, 296 a, 339 b 

fiifvoetdifit 379 a 

firfrpOTdrwp 572 b 

fiirrp6To\u 72 b, 400 a 

Hrfx<u^cLaOai 293 a, 355 a, 
522 b 

fdXros 94 a 

fUfiieaSau 668 a 

fuaebt 498 a, 544 a, 575 b 

futrOoOp 675 b 

fjuTfnitf>6pos 86 a 

fiyTlfx6<rvpop 621 b 

fw/jaoirOcu 58 b 

funfiaiKaK^taf 398 a 

pu'^ffTtf 221 b 

/xd7(f 239 a, 565 a 

/MK (7n« ludice) 570 a 

/Aotpa 388 a, 725 b, 734 a 

/idfxn 293 a, 686 a 

fioOvapxo^ 232 b 

fiovwoftax^t^ 643 a 

fioOyos 422 b 

fjuowodv 550 b, 726 b 

fivplicn 46 a 

fjMpffbrij 513 b 

fiU0TCJc^ 455 b 



rava^^eiy 225 a 
rai^apxof 128 b, 560 b 
painj-fitiv 348 b 



irauiry^i; 368 b 
yai/i^tof 374 b, 381 a 
vav\ox,i€LP 280 b 
irav/iax^ety 438 b, 444 b 
paviiax^ri 875 b 
voAfMxoi 113,b 
ye/3p6f 100 a 
vieiw 497 a 
v€7jplfis 126 a 
i^ecxot 333 a, 495 a, 713 a 
v€Kp6s 381a, 687 a, 768 a b 
y^/xeir i-efreai) 248 b, 522 a, 

604 a, 824 a 
P€od\<arot 826 a 
w4op 642 a 
re^n/s 23 a, 613 a 
P€oxMs 798 b, 806 a 
yiipos 518 b 
pcijffTlld^hy 201a 
petirrepoy 584 b 
p€(irr€pos 385 a 
myye/ji; 278 a, 322 a 
yi76f 410 b 
I PUffitSmii 118 b, 427 a, 

429 a, 809 b 
i'^os699b, 700 b, 802 b 
PLKOP 256 a, 370 a, 485 a, 

695 b, 739 b, 755 a 
i'£in7 695b, 732 a, 801a 
pi<p€T6s 512 a 
^o^eiy 239 a, 361a, 887 a 
pofd^etw 186 b, 205 a, 495 b, 

718a 
yo/uf6fi€Pa, rd 813 b 
p6fUfios 179 a 
p6fju}s 10 a, 497 a, 523 a, 

682b,694a, 816 b, 822 a 
p6ot 381a, 493 a, 577 a, 

796 b, 817 b, 827 a 
poffieuf 542 b 
pvp 129 a, 517 a 
pvpI 339 b 
yDy Sap 774 a 
y viCT^t 395 b 
i^t^^ 374 a, 375 b 



fe£wal77b, 620 a, 777 b 
{6or/f€iv 177 b, 779 a 
^wlri 146 b 
^iros 350 b, 606 b, 710 a, 

757 a 
H(tw 331 a, 383 b 
^C\iPos 674 b 
li<,\op 55 a, 467 b, 514 b, 

794 b 



eide545a 
b^oiTOfdri 545 a 
hdin 164 a, 165 a, 227 a, 
292 a, 388 a, 367 b, 399 a, 



467 a, 512 a, 557 b, 587 b^ 

741a, 779 b, 780a 
6ao^Xa{ 355 b 
6l^(fPii 622 a 
old 446 a 
o2da 39b, 318a, 352a» 

686 a 
d(^p6f 767 b 
o^jc^eur 246 b, 661b, 830 b 
aUirjii 246 a, 363 a, 423 a, 

451 a, 522 b, 530 a» 533 i, 

586 a, 593 b 
oUHfioi 380 b 
of/n7/ui 590 a 
oerTO'tf 789 a 
o£jn^pl93b,211a,212b, 

326 a 

olKlteuf 245 a 

o/ic{iy296a, 563 b, 601b 

oUo9ofU€tp 467 b 

oZicot 133 b, 288 b, 332 b, 
810 b 

o2ic6t, t6 354 b. 371b 

olKo4teopieip 586 a 

o76f T€e&(u526b, 567 b 

tltxf(rBtu 336 a 

o/(iiir6f 788 a 

^jrAXeu' 489 b 

6kji 200 a, 560 a, 8084 
(uW) 

6iroiOf 613 b 

d«c6<rof 402 b 

dffou 148 a, 484 a, 516 a, 
595 a 

6KW 61a, 130 b, 223 b, 
314 b, 376 b, 439 a, 456 a, 
736 b, 803 a: 8 a (tem- 
poral), 28 b (with 
future), 826 a (oompara- 
tive): with dr 494 a, 

587 b, 610 a: with p^i 
10 b, 378 b 

0X/8u>t475b 
6>dyoun, ip 680 a 
6X^701' 825 b 
6Xir<is38a, 282 a 
dXolrpox^f 439 b 
hpMixjdri 582 a 
6f»,ripot 328 b, 591 a 
bfuXUtp 40 a 

d/uXof 723 b, 738 b, 741b 
hpubrfkboa^w 591 b 
6pMa (adv.) 151a 
dfuxof 345 b, 397 a, 760 a, 

792 a 
bfMUn 110 a, 399 a 
hpuo\oyhuf 775 a 
6MoXoY£i|185a, 588 a 
dpLoairituf 150 a (op. 1. lH) 
^^i^ffvw^of 621 b 
hfurrpdwei^ 621 b 
^^poTOf 592 b 
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ifM^poirieuf 838 b, 361 a, 
596 b 

6fun 439 a 

dy«t5/rcv502b 

Sveidot 840 a 

^apor 25 b 

droMi^etv 687 b 

&ifOfuurr^ 81 a, 128 b, 748 a 

tfrof 53 b 

iw4up 698 b 

0«-tt 588 b, 756 a 

AwurOe 259 a, 260 b, 317 a, 
440 a, 825 a 

iwUrtu 367 b, 554 a, r& dr. 
526 b 

drX/nyf 302 b, 507 b 

&w\w 37 b, 1 51 b, 638 b, 
707 a, 708 a, 827 b 

dvodairdt 822 b, 621b 

6paM 312 a, 371a, 389 b, 
413 a, 621b, 627 b, 667 a, 
669 a. 707 b. 710 a, 712 b, 
720 a. 737 b 

6p9At 633 a 

6p0wp 131 b (Hs) 

6p$pot, 6 278 a 

dpdOs 801 a 

d/Ncior 172 a, 643 b, 810 a 

ip/ioM (-our^cu) 4 b, 28 b, 
267 a, 277 a. 280 a, 312 a, 
375 b, 407 a, 421 a, 528 a, 
579 a, 582 a, 595 a, 728 a, 
725 a, 726 a, 804 a, 820 a, 
825 b : 6p/JLaa0€u ix 48 a, 
266 b, 661 a 

6pfiieiP 277 a, 820 a 

hpfiifl 28 a 

ipurfaax 506 b 

6piJMi 278 b, 287 b 

0poT 63a (w. Gen.), 170a, 
499 a, 543 b, 786 a 

dpoadxrip 492 b 

6/yrd^etF309a 

6pir/i 456 b 

6pvyfta 147 b 

dpiaaetp 35 a, 389 a 

^pxiTadv 194 b 

6s 48 a, 763 a (reUtive) : 
321 b, 444 a (demonstra- 
tive) : 747b(=«(mt) 

Saiot 411 a 

^or i^fietf (3/««F 141 a 

iaop re 443 a, 635 a 

ei<rof 349 b, 361a 

d<mt585b, 769 b 

5ray 384 a 

in 605 a 

6ti fiifi 615 a 

od(K) 19 b, 67 b, 251a, 
587 b 

odiofiM 81b, 197 b, 720 b 
ipL): odda^7l6a 



oi)d^ 457 b, 571 b 

o6lkls 23 a, 444 b 

oid4p 384 a, 389 a 

odd^ye(720a 

o^Kiri 385 a 

o^Kuv 622 a 

oA flip o084 604 a 

odfiii7Ah 

oifpofta 182 b, 192 b, 790 a 

oi)pf^eir 158 a 

o9/>ot 190 a, 326 b 

oialrj 42 b 

oOtis 801 b 

o^of 524 a, 685 h :=68€ 
108 b, 637 b 

o^ia 150 a, 176 b, 245 b, 
278 a, 312 a, 327 a, 343 b, 
402 b, 494 a, 498 a, 502 b, 
511 b,519.a, 576 b, 587 b, 
610 a, 633 a, 689 b, 700 b, 
752 b, 763 b, 774 a ( = 
&8€), 818 a, 829 b, (9. 
109. 13) 

oihrta 6-fi 354 b, (602 a), 
633 b, 698 a, 726 b, 731b, 
809 a, 814 a, 824 b 

dfpeaXfu&p 338 b 

6<p6a\ft6s 544 a 

6ip\i<rKdM€ip 392 b 

«X^oi 715 b, 722 b 

6xos 551 b 

D^tot 370 b 

5^« 198 b, 787 a, 

6^otoc6y 766 b 



irayKpdriop 806 b 

ird70j 438 b 

irdiijfM 574 a 

ird^os 501a, 509 b, 516 a. 

532 a, 546 b, 789 a 
vai8o<l>6pos 282 a 
ireUtuf 633 b 
val^€ip 610 a 
xaff 719 b, 759 a, 790 a 
TdXcu, r6 750b 
ira\ai6Pt rb 262 a 
irdXcMT/ia 666 a 
roKiifoi 382 b 
iraX^ety 384 b 
waKUnoPW 93 a 
ToXXaici} 108 a, 275 b, 756 a 
vdXKetretu 826 a 
rap, rb 398 a 

Topdrjfd 309 a. 468 a, 674 a 
roPTjfupbp 271 & 
iraPOLKlji 522 b, 814 b 
TaviTTpaTiy 303 a 
irdrroSUb, 5a(Td).765b 

{S4Ka) 
vopraxbBep 485 b 
iropreXiw 441 a, 530 b 



vcLPTOios 6 a, 17 a, 75 b, 

782 a, 815 a 
iraPTolufs 315 a 
irapd (w. Ace.) 67 b, 666 a, 

22 b, 228 b 
vapaficUPcip 61 a 
xapa/SdXXcor (-ec^a*) 19 a, 

267 a 
irapdfioXos 689 b 
irapa77AX6ty 464 a, 707 b 
TapaylP€(r0ai 332 b, 511a, 

528 a, 710 a, 747 b 
rapayopicffOeu 713 a 
irapayvfjLPovp 382 b, 687 b 
rapaSiKeffSai 228 b, 679 a 
rapa9td6ir(u 216 a, 389 a, 

682 a. 759 b 
irapaOaKdffaios 177 a 
vapaeiJKrj 688 a 
irapaty^ety 383 a, 829 b 
TapoAupieadai 84 b 
irapcureXei^ecv (•eo'^oi) 378 a, 

504 a, 803 a 
irapaKpLP€ip 465 a, 795 b 
rapaXafifidptip 218 b, 238 b, 

240 a, 241a, 595 a, 601a 
vapaXlri 27 i a 
irdpaXoi 225 a 
TapofUfjufiffaKca'dai 120 b 
vapQ.PoiUup 352 a 
rapCLTlrrcip 495 b 
iraparX^tos 379 a : -fwt 

149 a 
Tapaprap 666 b 
irapaprri€9$ai 192 a, 480 a. 

486 a, 525 a 
irapoajtevd^eiv 465 b 
iraparplfieip 16 a 
vaparvyxdpcip 348 a 
irapai^p€ip 642 a 
vapaxpaaeoi 331 a, 383 b 
TdpeSpm 200 a, 577 a, 789 a 
iropetyeu 354 b, 713 b, 727 a, 

744 b, 747 b, 755 b, 

757 a 
rapcpe^KTi 247 b 
irdpe^ 73 b, 359 b, 433 a, 

472 b 
Tape^Uptu 313 a 
vapebp, rb 605 a 
rap4pxf(r0<u 485 a b, 786 b 
irap^cu' 150 b, 368b, 399a, 

626 b, 774 b 
irapvjyop^eaOcu 23 a 
icapiiKeip 618 b 
vaplj^etp 445 b 
Tdpoucos 347 a 
irdpos 596 b 
Tot 824 b: rat ris 625 b. 

656 b 
Td(rx«j' 340 a 
ira-Hip 386 b 
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artirpi; 755 b, 760 b 

rarplsUAh, 449a 

warpdOof 401 a 

Tdrput 760 b 

vaikiv 75 b (w. Infin.), 
286 a 

Wdi7 49a. 529 b 

WaiXot' 96 a, 100 a 

rcdlw 677 b, 701 a 

w€i:&i 79 a, 81b, 105 a, 
106 a, 152 b, 159 a, 396 b, 
517a 

veieeip 597 b 

ir€Lpair€ai (w. Infin.) 510 a : 
(w. Particip.) 14 a, 184 b, 
201 a, 251 a, 642 a, 667 a, 
711a 

WXaTos 49 a, 76 b, 168 a, 
258 a, 375 b 

xeXd^ecr 190 a 

xAety 187 b 

irAny 100 a 

W/AiretF 241 b,511 a, 549 a, 
778 b 

H^nt 437 b 

tMos 635 a 

ircvfiy 535 b 

'ir€irrd€$\o» 666 a, 754 a 

xevTifKirrepot 227 b. 432 a, 
433 a 

irtwoirifiivoi 360 b (middle) 

ir^<M0a 775 b 

irep 375 b, 440 b, 701a, 
714 a 

Tf pcubf 423 a 

iripyafjLOP 64 b 

W/w/K 409 b 

v€pl 186 b, 196 a, 250 b, 
268 b, 365 a, 367 a, 
385 a b, 392 b, 396 a, 
444 b, 472 b, 473 b, 482 a, 
527 b, 534 b, 603 a: w. 
AccQS. 270 a, 284 b, 
513 b: w. Dat 513 b, 
751 b, 802 a : w. Genlt 
58 b, 78 b, 513 b: loca- 
tive 525 a : temporal 
319 a 

ir^pc383a, 409 b. 689 b 

ircptjSdXXcty (-e<r^aO 281 b, 
282 b, 368 b, 678 a 

'r€piylw€<T$ai 558 a, 596 b 

irepiypd^iv 83 a 

irept«urai289 a, 448 b, 508 a, 
518 a, 731a 

irepi^eip 204 b, 268 b, 
314 a, 381a, 895 b 

r€pUpxe<T0ai{'e\$^p)lll b, 
884a, 528a 

vepc^eiv {'€a$au) 372 a, 
485 b (6u)» 716 a 

'wepiiiy^€a$ai BlStk 



ircfUTifLeKTieiP 528 a, 680 a 
Tepucariiaeai 534 a, 753 b 
rcpucXfjieuf 299 b 
X€piKTl0P€S 201 b 
irepiKVK\ovp 482 a 
Tepi\a/ipdp€Lv 522 b 
ireplodot 329 & 
irepioiKOs 301 b 
mpiopcip 602 a, 604 b, 682 a 
irepiveHit 384 a 
repiTlTTeip 111b, 279 a, 

505 b 
ireptirX^etv 349 a 
irtpiToUeiP 268 b 
irepunrtpx^euf 310 a 
v€ptorad6y 384 a 
irepurriXKeuf 724 b 
ir€piare^yow 169 a 
irepurrijpeu 600 b 
ir€piffrpu^tair9ai 570 a 
ircpurxifftp 703 b 
Tr€pixo.fr/jt 695 b 
ircpix^iJctv 826 b 
ir€pt^tXouy 768 a 
Il6/Nre<di7t 326;a 
jTcpanrrl 492 b 
ir^/wy 297 a 
jrirpot 713 b 
Tiryi} 643 a 
trrifialpcip 613 b 
iri^i-«v 725 b, 728 a, 731a 
Taot83b, 116 b 
ir/TT«iy 228 b, 835 b, 379 b, 

633 b, 727 b, 781b, 738 a, 

744 a 
"ruTTc^cip 532 b 
TlffTis 521 b, 810 a 
viffT6s 546 a, 587 a 
rXardtfiffTot 42 a, 46 a 
TX^€iv782b 
irX^^poirl28b, 299 a 
xX^icety 95 b, 109 b 
t\^ov {4>ipe<re€u) 397 b 
ir\€0P€KT4cuf 535 b 
r\ec»4KT7is 220 a 
T\€vp6p 749 a 
rX^wv 829 b 
irX^of 132 b, 404 b, 405 b, 

412 b, 581b, 634 b 
r\rje(jl)ptl 829 a 
rXrififiupls 557 a 
rXi^y 243 b^ 410 a, 563 b, 

656 a, 739 b 
rXi/lpris 29 b 
wXtipoup 450 a 
irXi7(r£oy 639 b 
irXijo'i^wpot 719 b 
irXlr^ 467 b 
vXocor 884 b, 387 m, 780 a 
rXoOrof 763 a, 786 a 
irodc(6ir 400 a 
ro$i€tp 684 a 



Toc^eu' 71a, 127 b, STib, 
275a,282b,475b,5S2b, 
584 a b, 601b, 6S31i, 
710 b, 789 b, 817 a 

ToUeaOai lb, 48b, 62a, 
78a, 81b, 182b, aOla, 
227 a, 267 b, 268 b, 88211, 
328b, 863 b, 868a, 871% 
376b, 378 a, 879b, 8841, 
385a, 389 a, 417a, 446 K 
473 a, 504 a, 529 a, 670a, 
604 b, 685 a, 667 b (Kf), 
684 a, 686 a, 688ab, 
699 a, 710 b, 757b, 758^ 
786b, 809b, 811 a, 816a, 
817 b 

voui&/iepo¥, t6 710 a, 816 b 

irolfiU2h 

volfipM 109 a 

rtHfirios 415 b 

roiic£Xof 84 a, 99 b, 141b 

itoipi^ 179 a, 

irdkifiopxot 262 a 

wokifuot 200 a, 826 a 

iroXii^f 350 a, 429 b 

iroXup-hf 668 a 

iro\iopK4€ty 396 b, 436 a, 
721a, 783b, 824a 

T6Xif 2 a, 12 b, 344 a 

iroXtriic6t 131 a 

woKUp 375 b 

7oXX6i 220a, 446a, 78Sa, 
811a 

Tokv/jofKds 884 a 

irofiiHi (eelri) 606 b 

T^os 281a, 331 b, 472 b, 
497 a, 620 a, 647 b, 706 a 

Top€6etp290h, 335 b, 486a, 
541a 

iropBpJiiw 38 a 

TopepMWiK 

irhpw 258a, 379a, 684a, 
541b, 544 b, 553 b 

vopffi^cip 603 a 

riripMs 385 b 

w&rpia 793 b 

iroi)f 674 b 

vp^imi' 641 a, 761 a 

irp€<f^€6w 3 b 

TfnJntM 22a, 169b, 186b, 
199a, 206a, 207 a, 868 a, 
372a, 382 b, 834a, 416a, 
422b, 443b, 480 b, 494a, 
618 a, 521b, 526 b^ 718b, 
739a, 800a 

vp^cetp 79a, 377 a, 384^ 
813 b, 816 a b, 818 a 

irpnfHjpiOP36h 

wpiM 816a: wpip ^ 180bb 
446a, 613b (Ma). 8Mb 

vp64b,169a,176b,iaSI^ 
186 a, 210 a, 290 a, Mb 
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(Ms), 280 b, 868 b, 391 a. 
410b, 485 a, 440 a, 444a, 
478b, 882b, 678b, 700b, 
707 a, 749 b: in Oom. 
position 66 b, 267 a, 
285a, 448a, 488b 

irpody€t9 565 a 

vpo^yeiy 460 a, 462 a 

TpofidXkHP ISBh 

vpifkcroif 382 a, 785 a, 
787 a 

ir^»6^oXot 100 b, 202 a 

TpipovXos 250 a 

rpMinwp 56 b 

vpo8i86i«i 184 b, 276 a, 
439 a, 604 b, 724 a 

Tpodoalii 556 b 

irpo86rns 399 a 

wpSSpofun 615 b 

vpocSolri 752 a 

TpoeOivai 682 a 

vpoeiioif 593 b 

wpoeimu 602 a 

irpoenretir 146 b, 149 a, 
156 b, 158 a, 204 b, 748 a 

irpoeXflUb^etr 686 b 

Tpo€$dy€tP 807 a 

rpotiat&ff€» 780 b 

irpoe^oycMT^KOc 729 a 

vpo^^lffTOffBai 446 a 

vpot^idfyfi 66 a 

v/NMordFoc 681 b 

irpo^eiv 599 a, 632 b, 
647 b 

TpodvfJid€<T6<u 672 a 

vpo^vMli9 358a 

irpoe^furt 255 a, 555 b 

TpoiStuf 188 a 

wpoUpfu (-<«Au) 814 a 

xpol^wBai 461 a 

irpoforxeur 534 a 

vpoKoKhvBax 694 b 

rpdxare 455 a, 571 b 

xpoKOTfjaeai 409 b, 808 a 

rpoKweoL 443 b, 724 a, 802b 

Tp6irXi}0-tf 754 a 

itpPKpbHUf 644 a 

wfAtcpoafftit 277 a 

rpoKiytuf 574 a 

trpo^of^^fo^cu 813 a 

irpnfUti 495 a, 593 b 

irpd^iyof 573 a, 589 a 

irpoop&p 760 b 

vp&reipa 694 a 

ir^ w. AccuB. 75 b, 197 a, 
210 a, 214 b, 218b, 841b, 
422 b, [446 b], 448 a, 
790 b: w. Dative 177 a, 
216a, 418a, 448a, 790b: 
w. Genit 28 a, 58 a, 
184a,207b, 236a»886b, 
448a» 490 b, 739 b, 808a: 



adverbial 286 a, 438 a, 
(8. 29. 7) 

irpoadyciy 784 a 

irpoatupieip 609 a 

vpocdrnfl 224 a 

vpoadrrtitf 383 b 

ir/xNT/SdXXeu' 501 a 

irpoa84€a$<u 494 b 

wpoffipxcffOoA. 194 a 

irpoff€ffdy«iv 383 b 

irpoffix^uf 797 a 

rpoffex^ 651 a, 802 b, 803 a 

irp6<r$ios 768 a 

vpoffK^TTTtaBcu 264 a 

rpo(rin^di7t 572 b 

irpoffKUPitip 178 b, 545 b 

wpoffK^riatf -23 a 

wpofffdoyeip 239 a 

v/DiiTodof 315 a, 802 a 

wpoaop^aOcu 7 a 

TpoatrifiTeuf 813 a 

vpoaroUtffOcu 674 b 

wpoarraleip 245 a 

irpoard/fffreiv 805 b 

Tp^ Tavra 445 a 

irpo(m$ipcu 272 b, 667 b 

vpwr<pip€i» (-e<r^cu) 560 a, 
696 a, 746 b, 828 b 

irpdffxVfM 219 a, 774 a 

Tpoaxiapieuf 448 b 

ir/>6(rw 350 b, 686 b, 697 a, 
777 b 

rpoaw^yjcip 805 a 

irpoT€bfeff0€u 669 a 

irpoT€p^€af 716 a, 787 b 

irpcmBivai (•eo-^eu) 177 b, 
446 a, 816 a 

vpoTpdireip 782 b 

irp6^arros 787 b 

wpdifHiais 339 b 

rpolp4p€tp 552 b, (600 a) 

irpwprfp-tft 410 b (&w) 

irpoipvXdaaeaf 799 a 

vpox^euf 285 a 

TpO/jufif 489 b 

ir/H^ 801 a 

irp(6(ot 365 a, 558 b 

vpi^pa 128 b 

irpQra 46 a : irp. /u/y 64 b : 
irp. rd 23 a, 621a, 
759 a : irptirouri, h 
342a: it/n^tos 24 a, 
277 a, 497 b, 655 b, 712b, 
720a, 738a, 748a, 773 b 

xroUety 802 a 

TT(^<r€(y 694 b 

irvird^eir 295 a 

irtfXcu439b, 440 a 

wvpBdwctreoA 831b, 413 a, 
719a, 815b 

vtffTfot 742 a 

irvp^y 383 a 



irup6f 46 a 
irvpovw 518 b 
irvpfwoKi€96tu 435 b 
Ti;p(r6t 269 b, 598 a 
rvp^pos 366 a 

/kiTf^cir 49 b, 446 b 

l^dwTw 625 b 

^^768 a 

l4t$po¥ 701 a 

^eiy 657 b 

l>ea6fUP0t 188 a 

^irew 185 b 

^^Ma 480 b 

Ai?X^iy56b, 657 b 

^6f 191b 

^6doy578a 

^waXop 87 b, 94 a 

/^(kaeai 20 a, 295 b, 321b, 

756 a, 759 b, 782 b 
piifAil 540 a, 730 a 

aatfls 55 a 

<rdp(768a 

(rdrreiy 86 b, 95 a 

aeipi/l 109 b 

ffrjfJMlpeiP 284 b, 317 a, 

369a, 372b, 450b, 477a, 

484 b, 534 a, 714 b 
(rrifidm-up 105 b 
(nifi'fiiop 502 b, 723 a 
cty&p 392 b, 532 b 
<riy^ 350 b: <r»7g 473 a, 

479 b, 787 a 
(Tt&fipiop 27 a, 673 b 
ffidifpdderos 673 b 
aliripos 87 b 
(TLvapuupitar 407 b 
iTlP€<r0ai 199 a, 400 b, 

613 b, 696 a 
(rfi'Of 455 b, 456 a 
aiToroUtt 275 b 
airos 36 a, 681 b 
<rWXof 397 a 
<ric^ 250 b 

<rKevdretF83b, 112 b, 113 b 
<rin7y^ 128 a, 743 b 
axriyf^s 240 a 
ffKldpturecu 190 b, 387 b, 

762 a 
((nrtpot) 505 a 
9K\ripin 374 b 
0'ir6Xo^ 794 b 
fftiw 816 a 
i fffiOpPTi 268 b 
(r6M 414 b 
<roipl^ea$<u 395 b 
0*0^1} 551 b 
<ro^ 169 a, 532 a 
(rird9fi 93 b 
tfxdy 811 a 
<ntdMun 389 a 
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^TrapTi-fyrris 667 b, 668 a 
ffvelpeiy 824 a 
<nreJj«€iF 417 b, 802 a 
<rirw5ij 329 a : <rxop9al 75 b, 

(203 a) 
<nr6pot 530 a 
inroudi^ 203 a : ffTovS^ 

759 a 
ffTa0fU€(r0ai 673 b 
(rra6fx€^a6at 559 b 
tnuBijM 150 a 
ffTcuridj^eiv 484 a, 649 b 
<rrd<rct 631 a, 694 a 
(rrouru^TTTS 564 b, 597 a 
<rreiy{fs 400 a, 669 b 
(rre/xety 611a, 726 a 
oT^fifui 295 a 
<rripy€i» 138 a, 824 b 
<rr€p4eiP 787 a 
ffr4pe<r$at 586 a 
rriipat'ot 392 a 
0Ti(Xi7 45 b, 565 a 
flT^i'cu 483 b 
(rrf/9of 722 a 
ffTiyeOs 49 b 
<rT/7Ma 342 b 
<rr/f etv 342 b 
<rrt0oi7l6b, 744 a 
<rr6\ot 29 b 
<rr6/ia 56 b, 373 b 
ffTpardpxVf ^26 a 
(TTpaTtif^aOtu 87 a, 420 a, 

462 a, 504 a, 805 a, 

823 b 
CTpdrevfia 521 b 
(TTparnyictv 106 a, 107 a, 

121b, 122b, 152b, 319a, 

343 b, 754 a 
(TTpaTTfyis 502 b 
ffTpaTTrySs 177 a, 359 b, 

363 b, 378 a, 433 b, 476 b, 

498 a, 523 b, 539 a, 550 a, 

555 b, 560 b, 687 a, b 
ffTpa-niXaalri 182 b, 581 b 
irrpaTL^ 170 b, 387 b, 456 b, 

457 b, 727 a, 776 a 
o-TpaTLorHis 375 a, 380 a 
irrparoTcSc^itf {-eaBai) 

638 a, 700 b 
ffTfMTAireSoy 348 b, 372 a, 

373b, 389a, 419a, 475a, 

490a, 506b, 618b, 625a, 

643a, 704a, 711a, 712a, 

733 b, 759 a, 762 a, 805a 
<rrpor6f 127 b, 271b, 779 b, 

815 a 
arpeirrds 762 b 
ffTpeTTTo^fxn 540 a 
ffrpiawvdvai 286 a 
9vyyiV(t><rK€iv 830 b 
evYff>iL4>e90ai 191 a 
ffvyKoraipieiw 670 a 



<rvyKaTepyd^€a0€u 586 b 
cvyK€ta$€u 705 b 
ovyK&irrtuf 197 b 
ovyKvpieuf 495 a, 502 a, 

780 b 
<riryx^ety 179 a, 192 a, 513 b 
avyxovtf 467 a, 696 b 
(rvyxopieuf 225 a, 670 a 
avkav 404 a 
avWiyeitf 251 b, 382 b, 

446 a, 645 a 
aWioyot 9 b, 17 b, 389 a, 

473 b, 487 a 
auXkvirieffOai 789 a 
<rvfifiaUf€iv 801 a (bis) 
avfifidXKeiy ('€(r$ai) 192 a, 

193a, 271b, 276b, 315b, 

355b, 398a, 447b, 506a, 

682 a, 727 a, 733 a, 736a 
(Tvfi^Xifl 236 b, 688 b, 690 b, 

699 a, 773 b, 800 b 
trv/x/SouXei^cy 178 a, 345 b, 

350 b 
avfi^ouXlri 72 a 
trvfifidx^crOat 354 b 
avfAfxax^V 556 b 
avfiftax^i^^t ^^ 309 b 
o^fjifiaxos 218 b, 255 a, 

308b, 382b, 389a, 463a, 

497 a, 533 b, 586 a, 588 a, 

610 b, 663 b, 738b, 783b 
(Tv/ifdaytuf 412 b, 445 b, 

460b, 483b, 505a, 694a, 

701a, 739 a, 796 a 
(rufiTlTT€t¥ 206 a, 378 a, 

566 b, 584 a, 713 a, 800b 

{bis) 
avfiwXripodif 358 a 
avfjL«f>ip€i» 5 a, 174 b, 493 a, 

494 b, 496b, 498 a, 675 a 
(Tv/iipofr^ 176 a, 188 b, 757 b 
avfi4>v\jd4rffetp 250 b 
(rip 332 b, 774 a: in 

Compos. 345 b 
awdyytXof 340 a 
avpdyeip 86 a, 219 b, 258 a 
<rvpa\ll^€ip 22 b 
ffvwa/ij>6r€pos 69 a, 430 a 

(pL) 
awdvas 688 b 
trwavoOrfyrnttv 328 b 
(TVPdxOeffOai 585 b 
awZ^eip 826 a 
ffVpSiaxctptt^iP 804 b 
avpidpiop 446 a, 474 a, 

483 b 
avpeid^pot 721 a, 726 a 
ffvyecrifl-rety 484 b, 550 b 
WP^KwpfynrtffBaA. 241 b 
avptrhreaeai 803 b 
ffvpn-i'(nr6fup0i 803 b 
ffvpipxecBai 821 b 



<n/re(r/3dXX6ty 623 b 
a-vp€a-irlTretP 803 b 
(ri/recrTdvai 191b, 244 a, 

896 a 
avPwrriKipai 332 b, 482 b 
avpfipe^y^ 141 a 
(nf^r^/iM 367 b, 796 a 
avpiipoi {'€i/u) 191 a 
ixvpihai (-/i|Au) 816 b 
9vppdaa€iv 83 a 
c^podot 645 a, 686 a 
ffvpoUcjjfM 218 a 
avprdfiMcip 154 b 
ffVPTopdvaetp 696 b, 703 a 
ffVPTiB^ai 50 b, 604 b, 

708 a. 710 b 
(Tvprvxiyi 630 a, 763 a 
tfi/ytf/i^nyt 200 b 
Zu/Mi77eyi^ 187 b 
tf'i^oM'if 237 b 
awrr^pcu 195 a, 472 b, 

586 b, 780 a 
avaTfMT€jk(r$ai 328 a 
avffrpi^ip 626 a 
<rwrrpo<pii IS b 
(rvx''6t 175 a, 439 b, 803 b. 

804 b 
atfmyidi^eaeai 727 a, 748 b 
<r0dXXetF 192 a 
0-0dXMa 607 a 
(r^bop-fynft 222 a . 
<r^t 564 b (=dXXi(Xo(s) 
9<t>fapa 624 a 
ffipprlyls 93 b 
ffX^^^V 54 b 
<rxff€ii' (-«r^o«) 45 b, 8»;b^ 

405 a, 700 b 
(Ti^t^ip 406 a 
<rc.m^p285ab, 677 b 



rd 409 b 

(raybt) 7 a 

rdde 529 a 

rdXarrop 765 b 

Ta/i&Zi7t 437 b 

rd/iyetir 172 a, 648 b, 779 b 

To^^apxot 125 b, 461a, 
683 b, 708 a 

rd^is 315 b, 493 a, 631 b» 
659 a, 723 b, 749 a 

TCLpdaaeiw 708 a 

rdpcxof 826 a 

rapffbt 674 a 

Td<r<reti' 875 b, 379 a, 885 b 

TuOptn 326 b 

raura 536 b 

rai^n; 142 a, 164 a, 165a, 
261a, 263b, dl6a, 885b, 
367b, 375a, 398a, 400a, 
407a, 608a, 682a, 6Sb, 
657b, 781 a, 791a, 800b 



INDEX II 
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rd0pot389a, 396 b 
rdxa 268 a, 574 a 
raxUmiP, t^p 69 a, 681b, 

682 a 

rdxot 524 a, 541a, 605 a 

(adv.) 
rax^cpop 802 a 
re 720 a. 736 a, 739 a, 

744 b, 762 a: without 

Kol 519 a: re Kal 59 b, 

61a, 469 b, 517 a, 529 a, 

814 a 
reixoftax^V 742 a 
Tcixot 603 a, 681 b, 744 a, 

804 a, 825 a 
TcX^ty 148 b 
reXevTcuot 655 b 
T€\€vrdv 35 a, 157 b, 248 a, 

514 b 
t4\os 105b, Ilia, 315a, 

330 b, 473 b, 604 b, 664 b, 

683 b, 728 a, 675 a (^t), 
808 b: adverb. 555 b, 
606 a, 803 b 

WM«yot296a, 413b,570b, 

640 b 
T^/iirea, rd 251 b 
ripas 78 a b, 395 b, 411a, 

576 b, 826 a 
T^n,716b 
7^c.^341b, 473 a 
7|7 228 b, 256 a, 259 a, 

320 b, 335 b, 349 b, 631a, 

730 b, 737 a, 738 b 
T^Se 189 b, 406 b, 610 a, 

694 a 
TTfPixaOra 331 a 
Tidpa 83 b 
rl ^ 177 b 
n-fifnit) 547 a 
nehiu (-etr^at) 312 a, 

513 b, 526 a, 688 a 
rt/noj' 551 a, 761 b 
ri/iiJ133b, 149 b, 651a 
Tlfuot 748 a 
rifiufp4ei¥ {-ea-Bai) 5 a, 11a, 

590 b, 601b, 760 b, 761b, 

788 b 
Tifjubpnjfia 241 b 
Ttfuaplri 456 b 
Tiftwpdt 6 a, 248 a 
rtpwOai 826 b 
r{sl9b, 351a, 689 b 
Tts 198 b, 378 a, 496 a, 

497 b, 521b, 545 b, 576 b, 

725 b, 759b, 786 b, 796a, 

823 b 
rf<rit479b, 520 b, 523 a 
TVTfHtxTKtuf 381 a 
t6 185 b, 190 b, 221b, 

270a, 274b, 354a, 378a, 

388a: rb dir6 679a: 

VOL. n 



rb tUxfii 141a, 146 b: 
collective 331a, 398 a 
(•tra»\ 581a {if/lh-tpov), 

r68e 547 a 

rolyap 541 a 

Toidffde 135 a, 340 a, 606 b 

tocoCtot 698 a 

rofxoj 674 a 

T&pos 51 b, 824 b 

To^e^ip 439 a 

rd^cvfJUL 555 b 

t6^w 88 b, 93 a, 102 a, 
729 a 

ro^dn/t 222 a, 632 b, 725 b 

rdaot 319 a 

Toa6<Td€ 818 a 

TotrovTOf 15 a, 16 b, 22 a, 
26 a b, 205 a, 313 a, 
382b,523b, 553a, 589a, 
626 b, 735 b, 739 b 

TovTo pAv (followed by 
rovTo 84) 6 b, 318 a, 
496a, 518a, 569a, 603b, 
646a,797b, 798a, 816a: 
without TOVTO d(^ 33 a, 
257 b, 642 a: tovto 84 
without Toirro /liv 447 b 

Tpdveip (-€(rd<u) 60 a, 626 a, 
668 a, 722 b, 731b 

Tpifieip 340 b 

Tp4x€iP 78 b, 217 a, 666 a, 
673 b 

Tpnfx^ 829 a: -4m 314 a, 
381 a, 395 b 

T/)f/3oj582b 

TpirjK6pT€poP (-t) 385 a 

Tpirjpapx4€ip 268 a, 269 a 

TfH'/ipapxos 492 a, 495 b, 
504 a 

Tpiifiprii 432 a 

rpi^ds 770 a 

rplvoxn 396 a, 486 b 

Tpli 577 a 

TpiToios 291 a 

TpiTrjfidpiop 669 a 

TptTTifjLopLs 170 a 

Tp/x<^Ma 94 b 

rpiroi 348 a, 606 b 

Tpoxd^cLP 737 b 

Tpoxo€i8iis 187 a 

rpQfia 350 a, 393 a, 485 a, 
780 b, 800 b 

Tvyxdi'eip 133 a, 307 b, 
461b, 577a, 730b, 812b, 
814 a 

TVKTd 816 a 

TuXoCi' 87 b 

TvXtards 94 a 

TVfMpoxo4€ip 147 a 

Ti^xretv 633 b 

Tvpavp€6€ip 822 a 



Tvpappis 74 a, 575 a, 576 a 

TiJpai'i'os 227 a, 289 a, 
586 b 

TiJxot 113 b 

TUP iifxeis (8fiep 29 b, 42 b, 
147a, 245b, 352a, 368b, 
520b, 552a, 673 b, 759b 

0^pt(362a, 751a 

0awp 376 a, 385 b, 544 b 

{r/talp€tp 220 a 

{ffi4Tep0Pf t6 581 a 

i>ird7«K 787 a, 789 a 

{fvaLp4€ip 769 b, 822 b 

(nrapirdl^€ip 788 a 

uirdpxeiP 539 b 

Orapxos 39 b, 48 a, 134 b, 
135 b 

vir€KKOfd^€ip 602 a 

ifT€KTi$4p<u 363 a 

inr€Kxt^p4€iP 614 a 

\nr€^aip4€ip 12 b 

^el^eur 565 a 

{nr4p 514 b, 578 b, 686 a, 
825 b : in Compos. 26 b 

{>Tepapp<a84€ip 468 b 

inrcp^Weip {-eaStu) 226 b, 
239b, 240 b, 349b, 389a, 
551a, 575 b, 581b, 746 b 

inrep^X/j 537 a 

inrcfr/ifuffvt 60 a, 217 b 

vir€pfiiflK7fs 582 b 

{nrepw,K4€ip 142 b 

vxepTl$€a$€u 28 b 

{nr€p<p4peip 578 a, 589 b 

irrep^irjjf 543 b, 759 b 

vHax^o 602 a 

inr4x€ip 602 a 

i^t^ou 599 b 

inrlffx^irOai 239 a 

inriaxi'4€a$ou 522 a 

ur6 with Accus. 145 a, 
233a,466b, 503a, 704a, 
7l9a,726a, 787a, 792a: 
with Dative 128a, 185 b, 
322 a, 440 a, 499ab: 
with Genitive 19 b, 77 b, 
134b, 179a, 188b, 216a, 
263 b, 240a, 342a, 358a, 
376 b, 379 b, 387 b, 404 b, 
472a, 483b, 542b, 555a. 
578 b, 673b, 689b, 698a, 
699a, 722b, 732b, 738a, 
754b, 760a, 796a, 816b: 
adverb. 84 a : in Com- 
pos. 12 b 

vwo^pirxiti 170 a 

vTo84Ke(recu 321b, 612 b, 
632 a 

inro84^ioi 69 b 

inroSox^ 149 b 

{nroj^wppOpcu 92 b 

2 F 
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vxo&^Kti 445 a 

(nroKptP€ip {-eadcu) 241 a, 

516 b 
vir6Kpi<nt 616 a 
vir6KafifidP€iv 244 a, 375 b, 

508 b, 789 b 
vroKelireiv 444 a. 460 b, 

513 a 
inr6\otvot 248 b, 557 a 
{nrofiiv€LP 129 b, 782 a, 

821a 
inrofUfurfyrKciv 249 a 
vxwoi€L9 776 a, 797 b 
inroarrivaL 501 b, 669 a, 

789 a 
vTo<rrp4^iv 615 b, 626 a 
ifwcridivax {-tirOai) 355 b, 

797 a 

{fTovpyicuf 533 b, 589 a, 

814 b 
inrd^vffit 53 a 
(nroiplri 798 a 

{fruphj 299 b, 629 a, 638 b 
fiffrepof 757 b 

ifMlv€ip {-eaOcu) 455 b, 799 a 

itdt^ 225 b, 454 a 

4taindl;€<r0ai 18 a, 24 a 

^piw,K€<f€Uf 144 a 

0apof 814 b 

4>dirfM 56 b, 490 a 

^rtf 4 a, 280 a, 504 b, 
506 b 

fpeldeadcu 681 b 

0//>e 829 a 

tpepiyyvos 69 b 

ip^p€iv {-€ff0at) 19 a, 180 b, 
314 a, 367 b, 447 a, 451 a, 
494b, 502a, 514b, 519b, 
599 a, 626 b, 661a, 678 b, 
766 a, 803 b, 827 a: ^ 
^t 164 a, 585 a, 667 a, 

798 b, 806 a: 0. irl 
676 b 

if>€^tp 177 b 

^Mi? 624 b, 799 a, 801 a 

it>ed»€ip 224 a, 226 a, 278 b, 

742 a 
^ipArupw 824 a 
^iais 111 b 
4fe<»ieiv 463 b, 529 a 
0tf^of 551|a, 552 b, 747 b 
0idXi7 762 a 

^iX^eti' 18 b, 556 a, 829 b 
4ti\iot 228 a, 599 a 
4tfXof 501a, 589 a 
0Xai//>of 248 a 
0XM6f 542 b 
4\wipi€iP 132 b 
4H>p4€<reai 715 b 
^(ij3e/)6tl86a 



06/3of 65 a, 412 b, 739 b 

<^oipUr<reuf 481 b 

0<Mrar 36 b 

^ocWeiv 160 b 

0oFcU 755 b 

^€6tuf 754 a 

0o/>/3i»71b, 136 b, 150 a 

0o/>M^ 467 b 

ippayitJbi 54 b 

0pd/^riF (-e<r^ou) 239 a, 811 a 

<t>pdffff€iy 191 b, 437 b, 

727 b, 742 a 
4ip€viipnit 713 b 
ipprfyf 607 b 
0/>oi'^«ti' 130 b, 308 b, 822 b, 

597 a, 622 a, 797 b 
^pdmffUL 711 b 
i/ipoirrlj^eiP 409 b 
ippoPTit 306 b 
if>povp4cw 321 b 
<^p6y€Uf 509 b 
0u7i( 804 a 
tfivyJucii 309 a, 387 b, 686 b, 

687 a, 688 a, 702 b 
0i^Xairot 788 a 
^a( 687 a 
^Xd^0-ecv 351 a, 371 a, 

377 b, 676 b, 759 b, 815 b 
0uXXdt 389 a 
0t^XXor 322 a, 578 a 
^cf 413 a 
<tnavii 94 b 



XcUpecv 682 a, 808 a 

Xapli^€ff9ai 760 b 

Xdpis 493 b, 725 b, 762 a, 

811b 
X€ifidi:€ip 282 b, 538 a, 

567 a 
X€ifMlP€ip 538 a, 545 b 
Xct/Acp^^eiv 56 b, 538 a, 

554 a, 558 a 
XCifultp 376 a, 578 b 
X^lp 29 b, 219 b, 497 a, 

582 b 
Xetpid(irr6f 84 a 
X^tpovp 269 a 
Xi7Xci;r6t 113 a 
X^o* 610 a 
X^Xiof 61 a 
x6Xot 393 a 
Xo\ovff6at 399 a 
X^ot 681 b 
Xpop 141b, 325 a, 571b 
XpcurOax 176 a, 188 b, 237 a, 

265a, 348a, 384 a, 672 b, 

788 b 
Xpedp 684 b 
X^<^(y74a, 445 b, 566 b, 

816 b 



XfiVfM 279 a, 281b (bit), 
379b, 392b, 396a, 408b, 
576a, 597 a, 600 b, 767 b, 
807 a, 827 b 

Xf»l^/J»'^os 192 a 

XPVTM^t 383 b, 686 b 

XP^ivp^oa^rrf 667 b 

X/niCTripid^cffBeu 186 b, 

569 a 

XpnrHfpufP 101 a, 417 b, 
540 a, 567 a, 570 a, 782 a 

Xpri<rr6s 585 a, 727 b 

X/>6vot 13 a, 44 a, 557 a, 
581b, 695b, 714a, 727b, 
750b, 808 a, 814 a: xp^ 
729 a, 732 b: XP^», ^ 
779 a 

Xpvadopcs 481 b 

XiH-6f 56 b 

X«!^Aui 510 a 

X«/>^et»455a, 729 a, 755 b, 
818 a 

X*»fpV 400 a, 469 b 

Xcaplop 301 b, 390 a 

Xw/a/fl08a, 379 b, 621a, 
664 a, 769 b 

Xtapos 801 a, 717 a 

ypdfkfjMi 467 b 
ypikiw 762 b 
^cXco^pof 540 a 
^i/aecy 416 a, 728 b 
^(}<m7t 313 a 
^0/^e<r^ai 310 a 
^^550 a, 713 b 
•^iKin 656 a 
^uX'J546a, 761b 
j^tocp6t 695 b 

(&ae579b, 601b 

i^^eiy 237 b 

(heurtUn 482 a, 641 b, 729 b 

(bfio^deot 115 a 

(&/iAo/36iFof 100 b. 103 b 

i&F626b, 697 a, 724 b 

b»paT€ 11 a 

&pil 606 a 

Api7 71b, 150 a, 374 b, 
377 b, 383 a, 705 b 

w2b, 250b, 859a, 869b, 
388 b, 397 a, 448 b, 485a, 
516b, 610a. 802b, 818a: 
(tft dp 605 a, 684 a: 
Cxra&rws 350 a, 885 a, 
758b, 766a: Cn drw 
542a : iSn ^kclotoi 885b: 
un rdxwra 466 b: w. 
Partioip. 821 b 

C^ 149 a, 626 b, 669 b 

A0Ye/>7O2a 

Arre 148 a (w. Indie.). 



165 b (==ftr€), 255 a, 
276a, 281b, 282b, 342b, 
378 a, 386 b, 397 b, 445 a, 
502 b, 508 b, 523 a, 
566b, 584a, 611b, 673b, 
675 b, 683a, 696a, 726 a, 
742b, 750a, 752b, 755b, 
762 b 

unaKowrrieuf 560 a 

iSxpeTdri lS6h, 221b 



Abstract for Concrete 
556 b, 731b, 809 b 

AocusatiTe 200 a, 227 a, 
250b, 460a, 581b, 740a, 

786 b: absolute 338 b, 
840 a : adverbial 544 b : 
anomal. 185 b: cognate 
18a, 528 b, 611b, 788 b: 
doable42b, 133 b, 178b, 
223b, 249a, 526a, 528b, 
805 a: with infinitive 
78 a : of reference 64 b, 
101b,143a, 397a, 633a, 
720a, 749a, 769b, 760b, 
829 b: of time 71b, 
278 a, 329 a, 784 b 

Adjective, with (x^uf 
457 b : predicate 607 a : 
verbal 239 a 

Alternatives 16 b 

Anacolnthon 26 b, 178 b, 
181b, 198b, 219a, 264a, 
267 a, 271b, 368 b, 494 b, 
571b, 602a, 721a, 759 b, 
768 b, 775 b, 783 b 

Aorist 3 b, 170 b, 172 a, 
173a, 197a, 246b, 251b, 
262 a, 284 b, 286 a, 318 b, 
322b, 343 b, 369 b, 443 b, 
493 b, 494 b, 514 a, 533 b, 
551b, 553 b, 570a, 586 a, 
611b, 614a, 621b, 630a, 
694 b, 701b, 703 a, 706 a, 
711b, 714b, 743a, 769b, 

787 a, 791 b : gnomic 
18 b : narrative 28 a : 
participle 20 a 

Apposition 369 a, 458 a, 
497 a, 578 a, 682 a 

Article 9 b, 12 a, 18 b, 
128a,142a, 146 b, 152 b, 
161b, 199 b, 218a, 222 b, 
223 b, 226 b, 228 b, 257 b, 
258 b. 275 b, 376 a, 379 a, 
380a, 381b, 384b, 392a 
(W5), 455 b, 478 b, 627 a. 
578a, 739b. 756a, 811a. 
816 a : demonstrative 
35 a, 50 a. 288 a, 326 b, 
494a, 496a, 519a, 756b: 
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neuter 131 a : omitted 
378 a, 387 b, 406 b: 
possessive 339 a, 384 a, 
386 b : relative 13 a, 
15 b, 21b, 24 a. 25 b. 
28 b, 35 a, 44 b, 50 a, 
54 a. 58 a, 73 b, 76 a, 
93 b, 94 a, 155 a. 319 a. 
331b, 343a, 411a, 413b, 
434a, 497a, 518a, 548b, 
688b, 741a, 760a, 761b, 
780 b 
Asyndeton 352 a, 552 a, 
605b, 736 a, 746b, 818b 
Atticisms 7 b, 695 a 
Attraction 11 a, 12 b, 73 b, 
126 b, 197b, 472b, 518 a 

Brachylogy 4 b, 15 a, 32 b, 
36 a, 47 a, 281a, 314 a, 
397 b, 404 a, 696 a, 682 a 

City (for land) 304 a, 623 b. 
624a, 632b, 638a, 657b, 
733 b, 776 b, 786 a, 789 a 

Collectives 726 b 

Comparative, construction 
386 b : double 289 a 

Conditionals 12 b, 13 b, 
18 b, 69 a, 131b, 133 b, 
161a, 178a, 185a, ima, 
207b, 228b, 226a, t^i2a, 
240a, 268a, 275b, 345b, 
350b, 362a, 360a, 3B5 a, 
435a, 447b, 460b, 5031), 
646b, 581a, 614b, 618b, 
648a, 689a, 696b, 725 a, 
760a, 779a, 798b, 808a, 
819 a: participle 129 b, 
672 a 

Conjunctive (sub-) 774 a 

Construetio ad aensum 
11a, 116 b, 133 b, 396 b, 
434 b, 666 a 

Co-ordination 642 a, 691 b, 
724 a, 760 b 



Dative 132b, 381a, 449 a, 
489 b, 497 b, 617 a, 581b, 
682 b, 798 b: of agent 
816 a: double 318 a: 
ethical 160 a, 226 a, 
241b, 289a, 363a, 386b, 
461b, 624a, 732b, 778b, 
826 b : instrument 136b: 
particip. 372 a, 377 a: 
reference 136 b : time 
772 a 

Dramatics 347 b 

Dual 188 a 
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Empse595a, 613 b, 739 a, 

776 a, 789 a 
Epexegesis 23 b, 445 b 
Euphemism 111b, 282 a, 

385a, 589a, 607a, 682 a 

Finals 10 b, 130 a, 240 a, 
324b, 367a, 376b, 378b, 
389a, 499a, 605a, 689b, 
701b. 803 a 
Frequentatives 314 b 
Future 10 b, 70 a, 285 a, 
349 b, 360 a, 368 a, 457 b 

(lenitive 13 a, 63 a, 148 a, 
225a, 278b, 311a, 314a, 
351a, 357 b, (411a), 
445b, 448a, 482b, 528a, 
756 a, 779 a, 780 b: 
absolute 132 a, 315 b, 
408 b, 463 b, 527 a, 582 b, 
627b, 635a, 676b, 702a. 
703 a, 790 a: w. adverb 
494 b: attributive 104 b: 
double 58 a, 74 a, 494 b: 
partitive 363 b : place 
434a: price 194b, 675b: 
time 396 b 

Hapaxlegomena — d<ai}- 
fjuav 456 b, d\i^ncii 
626 a, lifiapLyi 538 a, 
d.ir€iKrfHipiOi 536 a, iipL- 
di^Xof 456 b, dWciy 331 a, 
airroKeKifl 601b, Uit^n 
4 b, cicn/0XciNrtt 789 b, 
ivioL 8 a, ixUamot 96 a, 
KOLTnreiytiM 554 a, \lrxviiav 
di4Ml 319 a, wv¥l 339 b, 
6px^^ 194 b, xdpos 
596 b, {JltipaieOs) 491a, 
vokvfiriKdt 384 a, wp- 
iro\^€<r6ou 435 b, trlvos 

466 a, <rwolKrifUL 218 a, 
inro^puxifi 170 a, iiwo- 
d^tof 69 b, MHpavffii 53 a 

Hendiadys 6 b, 604 a 

Idiomatic Comparative 
289 a 

Imperatives 69 b, 349 b, 
613a, 725b, 779a, 796b, 
818 a, 829 a 

Imperfects' 62a, 107b, 
238 b, 310 a, 322b(W»), 
326 a, 363 a, 371b, 372a, 
397a, 438a, 450a, 454 b, 

467 b, 516 b, 534 a, 560a, 
664a, 666b, 671b, 589a, 
602 a, 614 b, 620b(du), 
630a, 635a, 667b, 672a, 
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692a, 704 a, 705a, 706a, 
721a, 727 b, 733 b, 769 b, 
773 b, 784 b, 800a, 808b, 
815 a : descriptive 28 a 

Impersonal construction 
399a, 623 b, 687a, 739a, 
754 a 

Indicatives 16 b, 310 b 

Infinitives 206 a, 253 b, 
318b, 336b, 339b, 356a, 
386b, 519a, 524a, 530a, 
532a, 618b, 712a, 808b: 
consecutive 25 a: epexe- 
getic 548 a, 555 a, 573 a, 
688 a : imperfect 461 b, 
464 a 

Irony 58 a, 71b, 134 b, 
534 b 

Irregular construction 
795 a 

Iteration 48 a, 385 b, 393 a, 
758 a, 817 a 

Metaphors 217 a, 226 a, 
227a, 528b, 599a, 625b, 
666 a, 802 a 

Middle 9 a, 37 b, 44 a, 
149 b, 242 a, 289 a, 
314b, 345b, 389a, 435a, 
437b, 443b, 452b, 483b, 
506 b, 514 b, 798 b 

Moods, change of 391 b 

Negatives 13 b, 32 b, 76 a, 
226 b, 365 a, 587 b : 
double 5 b, 42 b, 74 b, 
444b,445a, 456 a, 512 b, 
515b, 534a, 546b, 554 a, 
539 b, 604 a, 613 a, 626 a, 
691b, 695 b, 778 a: 
idiomatic 26 a 

Neuter, collective 274 b, 
382 a: construct. 18 a, 
58 a, 60 a, 176 a, 215 a, 
258 a, 368 b : plural 
88 b, 397b, 398a, 445b, 
625 a 

Nominative (idiomatic) 
179b, 193b, 219b, 223b, 
409 b, 464 a, 506 b, 783 a, 
813 b 

Oblique Oration 391 b, 
465b, 545b, 571a, 596a, 
712 a, 761 a, 783 b, 800 a 

Optative 289 a, 310 b, 
367a, 439a, 542b, 555 b, 
634a,702a, 712 a, 740 a 

Parataxis 22 a, 36 a, 58 b, 
321b, 322 b, 350 a, 364 b, 



384b, 410b, 418a, 444 a, 
453 a, 454 a, 455 a, 487 a, 
511 a, 571b, 622a, 686b, 
692a, 713a, 718b, 784 a, 
795 b, 799 a 

Participial constructions 
24 b, 75 b, 106 a, 127 a, 
177b, 184b, 201a, 207b, 
251a, 307 b, 318 b, 327 b, 
372 a, 377 a, 392 a b, 
437b, 446b, 448b, 449a, 
517a, 621a, 528a, 532a, 
536 b, 645 b, 547 a, 560 a, 
567 a, 577 a, 587 b, 613 a, 
620 b, 638 a, 642 a, 667 a, 
691b, 711a, 712a, 730b, 
742 a, 771b, 803 b, 810 a, 
812b, 813a, 817b, 818 a, 
825 b, 828 b, 830 b 

Participle, adjectival 

447 b, 450 b, 742 b: with 
adjective 522 b : ad- 
versative 24 a : condi- 
tional 12 b, 57 b, 129 b, 
203 a, 618 b, 523 b, 553 a, 
672a, 760 a, 779a, 798b, 
808 a: imperfect 33 b, 
240 a, 372 a, 534 a, 633 a: 
predicative, «<;« Predi- 
cation 

Passive, for middle 18 a, 
68 b, 180 a, 464 a, 489 b, 
611a, 521a, 624 b, 711a 

Patronymic 1 a, 135 b, 
275 a 

Perfect 175 b, 312 a, 360 b, 
439a, 483b, 686 a, 688b, 
695 a, 711 a, 724 a b, 
801a, 819 a 

Personal construction 
725 b, 757 b 

Phrase repeated 757 a 

Pleonasm 15 b, 24 a, 866 b, 
379b,604a, 668 a, 691b 

Pluperfect 56 b, 60 a, 66 a, 
86 b, 89 a, 95 a, 101a, 
107 b, 128 a, 137 a, 148a, 
150a, 170b, 210b, 218a, 
240 a, 246a, 250a, 262 a, 
284 a, 286 a, 289a, 291a, 
308 a, 309 K 315 b, 324 a, 
325 a, 338 b, 341a, 352 b, 
364a, 374 b, 386 a, 409a, 
412 b, 485b, 460a, 460a, 
466 b, 483 b, 498 a, 504 a, 
608a, 519a, 528a, 632 b, 
538a, 654a, 666 b, 639b, 
580a, 606a, 624b, 633 a, 
656b, 659a, 664b, 679b, 
681b, 687 a, 704 b, 706 a, 
739a, 796 a, 803b, 804 a, 
805 b, 814 a, 821b, 824 b 



Plural 2 a, 10 b, 16a,25;b 
(heteroclite), 53 b, 66 a, 
74 a (poetical), 81 b, 
105a (verb), 128b, 149b, 
301 b, 315 b, 448 a 
(polite), 493 b, 661 a, 
621 a, 641b, 679a, 687a, 
723 b, 749 a, 763 a, 765 a, 
769 b, 788 a, 817 b 

Poetic words — ddai^fjMP 
455 b, dxpoetpia 548 a, 
dToaTclxtw 714 b, drpvrot 
706 a, dalvvfu 621 b, 
iKway\i€ff0ai 268 b, fpdiir 
805 a, €i/0p6rt7 366 a, 
0piSHrK€iP 269 b, KdfiaTot 
780 a, Karawcietv 817 b, 
(Krjfia) 126a, \vyp^67Bh, 
IxrivUiw 339 b, oifk^ 
767 b, TTjfialweuf 613 b, 
xpoaia^\i€iv 805 a, 

ftdrreiv 625 b, {ffiw) 
811a, i<rr€lx€w) 611a, 
0oyoU 766 b, x^t*^^^ 
645 b 

Poetical phraseology 589 a 

Predication 28 a. 218 a, 
486a, 637a, 563b, 788b: 
adjectival 607 a, 729 b, 
811b, 817 b: adverbial 
263 b, 278 a, 801 a : de- 
monstrative 283 b : in- 
verted 822 b: tertiary 
3 a : participial 184 a, 
258 a, 282 a, 321b, 340 a 
(6m), 496 b, 608 a, 516 b, 
618 a, 811 b: sub- 
stantival 206 a, 240 b, 
313 b, 442 b 

Pregnant construction 
448 a 

Present 317 b (historic), 
377 a, 379 b, 410 b 
(graphic), 555 a (his- 
toric), 610 b, 690 b, 
722 a, 828 b 

Pronoun, use of 350 a 



Relative 13 a, 130 a 
Reminiscences — Aischylos 

12 b, 14 a : Homeric 

48 a, 222 b 



Schema Pindarieum 48 b 
Singular, verb in 252 a 
Style, defective 8 b, 10 1, 
16 b, 25a, 99a, 114i» 
130 a, 137 a, 145 a, 185 b, 
268 b, 2»4a, 807 a, 782b. 
761b, 706 b: inelegtBt 



120a, 283 b, 313 b, 825 a, 
329a, 839a, 879b, 384 b, 
387a, 514b. 521 a, 638 a, 
548a, 556b, 573a, 705b, 
713a, 714a, 718a, 813 a, 
820 a, 830 b : redun- 
dancy of 347 b, 363 a, 
441a, 485 a, 493 b, 729 a 
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SnbjuDctive 75 b, 822 b, 
324 b, 435a, 701b, 773 b, 
795 b 

Superlative 325 a 

Tautology 186 a, 304 a, 

450 b 
Tenses, aor. with present 
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219 a : cp. Present, 
Future 
Tmesis 18 b, 23 b, 187 b, 
188 a, 217 a, 232a, 322a, 
327 a, 402 b, 481b, 497 a, 
601b 

Zeugma 416 b, 621b, 797 a 



INDEX III 

NOMINUM 
A. PERSONAL AND PLACE-NAMES 



A/3ai396b, 404 a, 568 b 
'ApSfipa, rd 138 b, 161a 

'AfipoKhfi-ns 332 a 

^Appibtfixot 385 a 

A/3vdof 47 -a b, 48 a, 199 b, 
254 b, 820 b 

'AyatUfiMuw 222 b 

Ay^aXot 124 a 

'Ayfivtap 116 b 
'KyKavpoi 440 a 

'A70/WJ 79 b 

'AdelfULPTos 182 a, 364 a, 

504 b 

* KZpaftArrtiov 63 b 

'Aci/w^cTTOT 732 b, 749 b 

'A^poirot575b, 579 b 

*A^dvrtt 91 a 

'A^dAtat79b, 293 a, 295 b 

'AdrivaydpTft 781 b 

^ABrivdiris 317 a 

'A^i^at 11a, 114 a, 269 b, 
365 a, 460 a, 518 b, 552a, 
580 b, 603 b, 612a, 623b, 
822 a 

'Aetp^alri 65 a, 411a, 442 a, 

505 a, 743 b 

"A^ctft 34 a, 35 a, 152 b, 

153 a, 280 b 
AlaKldcu, ol 453 b 
Afaf 548 b 
AlycuoVf t6 53 a 
A/ydXecot 499ab 
A/r)155b 

Afy(ya482b, 564 a, 757 a 
Aly^ vora/iol 825 b 
A/^u)ir(i7ll4a 
Afpeia 157 a 

AinfaldfffMt 213 b, 232 a 
AlyoY79b 
Alokidits 407 b 



A/oX/t262b 
AbXos293a, 295 b 
AZ<ral57a 
AUrxpoXoi 373 b 
"Aicair^ot 146 a, 151 a b 
^AjcfipOLTOi 410 b 
'AKpoKfttrj 571 a 
'AXd/3airda, Td 289 a, 572 b 
*A\4^ap8pos 252 b, 256 a, 

572a, 579 b, 687 a, 688 a, 

690 a 
'AXevd^at 6 b 
'AXciJi7jl70a, 719 b 
*AXidKfitav 161 b 
*AXKafiiwris 305 b 
'AXjc^n7j579b 
*A\KiPid8tfs 380 a 
'AXof 291 b 

'AXxi7ifo£260b, 263 b, 338 b 
'AXmyv^f 320 a 
'AXiJomTs 409 a 
''AXut 40 a 
'AX0e6« 335 a 
'AMeiy£i7t489b 
'A/jLetPokKhis 281 b 
"AJui^rr^f 84 b, 814 a 
'AfUXxas 234 b 
*jifM>fjuf>dperos 708 a, 718 b, 

747 a 
'AMireXot 153 b, 154 b 
'A/uJvn;t 252 b, 572 a, 

687 a 
'AauWitj 572 b, 679 b 
'A/A^dp6wt 569 a 
*A/nplKaia 403 a 
'Afi^oxojll6a 
"Afufuffffa 402 a, 410 a 
'Aya^ordpt^ 221 a, 304 b, 

305 a, 466 b, 561b 
'Aydfvdpot 805 a 
i88 



'Avo^aco^f 235 b, 246 a, 

561a 
'Ayat/a 44 a 
*AwSp6pov\os 189 a 
'ApdpoddfULs 492 a, 781 b 
*Ai»d/K)if/)dTi7f 640 b 
'Aj^dpofJLiBrf 205 a 
''Avd/>ot525a, 534 a 
'AmJpwTOt 176 b 
'A^^i^Xi^ 260 b, 300 b 
"Appw 284 b 
'Ai'^raia 820 a 
*Amy6fnft 766 b 
"Aprapdpos 64 a 
*Ajrrldtapos 374 a 
'AiTiirtJfwy 297 b, 317 a 
'Arrc6xot 666 a 
^Aprlxarpos 148 b 
"Aiwof 123 b 
''A^iosl58a, 160 a 
^AvidwAs 166 b 
'Ar6XXc»F569a, 570 b 
'AtoXXw/i? 784 b, 786 a, 

789 a 
*Apyaios 680 a 
"A/yyiXoj 146 a 
'A/>7'i6irtot 717 a 
"A/ryof 197 a, 675 a 
"A^ 101 a 

*Ap«ai8/7vi7f 122 a, 497 a 
*Apla^ot 107 a 
'A/Kopd/unyt 601 b 
'A)»{dwXit289a 
'Api6fiapdot 91 a, 108ta 
"Apurrayhptis 11 b, 781 b 
*AfiiffHat 182 a 
'A/turre/^ 483 a, 485 b, 

506 b, 655 b 
'ApiffHdilfMn 306 a, 838 a 
'A/KaT65i7juof 568 b 
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'kpurrwUcri 186 b 
'Aplrruv 129a, 311 b, 854 b 
"Kplifiptaw 564 a 
'Afucailv 114a, Z02h{ln8) 
'Ap/juifd6frp 111 a 
'ApfMrldip 335 b 
'ApfioK^drfl 624 a 
'Aptra/ifn^t 92 b 
'ApffdfJLTjs 94 a 
'A/mi/3a^ 90 b, 553 a, 

680 a, 721 a, 785 b, 776 b 
'Aprdpapot 15 b, 67 a, 91 a, 

100 a, 106 a, 892 a 
*Afmi^T7fs 89 b 
'kpTcuot 91 a 
'Aprdmys 332 a 
*ApTatKT7js 47 b, 103 a, 

822a, 825b 
*ApTa(hrni 814 a 
*ApTathmp 91 b, 559 b 
*Kfmk^phrtt 11 b, 99 a 
' ApTo^Jo^n^f 99 a 
'ApraxcUiTf 88 a, 147 a, 559a 
'ApreMkfidfnis 828 b 
ApreAUf 258 b, 480 b 
'Afrrtfiurlv 126 a, 461b, 

494 a 
*Afn€fiUn<» 257 a b (6tff), 

285 a, 415 a, 419 b 
*Afrr6imft 769 a 
*ApT6x/J»is 98 b 
'AfiTvartar/i 94 a, 97 a 
'Apn^of 91 a (his) 
'Apx^Xeoif 805 b 
*ApxwTpari9rit 781 b 
^A^iSiffAot 561 a 
'A<r6^471a 
'A<nra^£iri^ 122 a 
'AffTvdyrjt 10 b, 828 b 
AiTtf-a 153 a 
'A^umldiit 268 a 
*A<rtaT6dwpos 741 a 
'A(rcinr6t 299 b, 320 b 
'A<rbnr6t 619 b, 628 b, 

657 a b, 675 b, 678 a, 

697 b, 699a, 700 a, 721b 
*Araf0€6t 68 a, 522 a 
"Arwnra 106 b 
*ATp€i8ai 30 a 
'ATTO7ii'0j 620 a, 773 a 
'ArruHj 434 a, 439 b, 448 a, 

533 a, 612 a, 752 b 
"Arvt 41 b, 98 b 
Ai>r69iicot 772 a 
A^rdwoot 413 b 
'A^crai 287 a, 365 a, 368 a, 

374 b 
"A^iairai 751 b 
'A0vrit 155 b 
*Axai/i7 290b, 291b 
*AxaUri 409 b 
*AxaitUpiit 9 a, 122 b, 347 b 



'AxoifUrnt (7. 11. 9) 
'Axipiav 430 b 

Bayaiot 105 a, 559 a 

Bddpijf 102 a 

Bdm 383 b, 482 a, 508 b, 

685 b 
Bdtrrpa 819 a 
BacrtXtT^SiTf 564 !> 
Bfiurtrdin^f 100 a 
Bipfuw 578 b 
Bias 669 a 
BuraXrlrj 145 b 
Bc<rdy^i7 182 a 
B^TiTt 136 a 
Boifirils 167 b 
BowHil 594 b, 604 b, 605 a, 

623b, 628a, 774a 
Bop^280a, b 
BomaUs 159 b 
Boi;/3dpi7t 572 b 
BouXtt 176 b 
Bv^i¥Tiov 779 b 

rolfl-w 793 b 

raXi7f6tl54a 

Tapyaiplri 639 b, 696 b 

TavdPTit 575 b 

rAi7 211a 

TAc^ 210 b, 213 a, 218 a, 

221b, 223 b(M«), 226 b. 

228 b, 232 a 
TtfHurris 367 a 
Tipyis 107 a 
riyuvos 157 a 
rXadfcwv 754 a 
r\Uras 686 b 
ToPpimit 3 a, 5 b, 97 a, 

106 a 
rdryot 164ab, 253 b 
V6pyos 124 b 
rop7(^ 355 b 
Topdlris 577 b 
rv7o/i7 672 b 

AaldaXot 242 b 

/iafiaal0vfjLot 125 a, 494 b 

Aapeibt 1 a, 2 b, 29 b, 92 b, 
94 a, 97 a, 98 b, 103 a, 
106 b(frM), 122a b, 134 b, 
174a, 275a, 810 b, 817 a 

Adpdapot 65 b 

AapeZot 813 b 

Aam lib, Ilia 

Adrov 754 a 

Aat^Xtot ('l<av ir6\is) 407 b 

AeX^141b, 173 b, 186 a, 
201b, 228a, 354 b, 407a, 
409a, 540a. 666a, 763b, 
787 b 

AeiceX^616b 

Arjl^pot 784 b 



A^Xot565a, 566 b, 781a 
AifMipiror 129 a, 811b, 

848 b, 854 b, 454 b, 458 a 
Aiiiiirnip 190 b, 300 b, 

717 a, 734 b, 794 a 
ArifUKptTot 429 b 
Arifi&poot 289 b 
Ai^M^^iXot 328 b 
Aia9p6firit 828 b 
Aiiyy^iciTt 384 b 
At^pa^ot 385 b 
Akcua 138 b 
AUcatot 454 a 
Ac^v0-of 141 b 
Aioi'V^o^dn^ 769 b 
Aiircu^et 670 b 
AoplffKOt 38 b, 80 a, 184 b, 

151b 
A6pu0-<rot 305 b 
Apv/AAt 402 b 
Apuorit400ab, 421b 
Apu^ jre^oXo^ 677 a 
Ai^pat298a 
A»8(6ny 787 b 
Awptei^ 221 a, 306 b, 609!b 
Awpit399a, 400 a 
AtaH-ot 97 a 



'^ppos 80 b 

'EXcuoOt 33 b, 823 a, 826 b 

*E\dr€ta 403 b 

'EX^ 750 b 

'EXeucrit 455 a, 456 a, 490 b, 

735 a 
*£XXdt424a, 808 a, 827 b 
•'EXXiy79b 
'EXXi^orrot 47 a, 48 b, 

51b, 79 a, 182 a, 227 a, 

436a, 524 a, 541a, 802b 
'EXXoriiy 388 a 
'Eycrei^ 167 a 
'Ei-tdXnyf 815 b, 329 a, 

332 b 
'Eirldavpot 427 b 
'Epex^ei^ 280 a, 425 b, 

441b 
'Bpcye^s 421 b 
'Epfwltp 471 a 
'lipfUXvKos 806 b 
'Ep/A^ifMt 519 b, 528 a 
''Eprt;t676a 

'£V>v^pa£ 619 b, 628 a, 682b 
"Eptaxot 403 a 
ECtUwfTot 252 a 
Ei}/3oii7 258b, 865 a, 876 a 
Ei>i^y(ot784b, 790 a 
EMou^ot 806 b 
EdK\tl8rp 215 a 
Edfihifs 503 b 
EOpofun 562 b 
Ei^pvdya{609b, 710 b 
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Et;pu/3<iri7f 753 b 
mpv^tddijs 420 a, 449 a, 

452 b, 453 a, 551b 
EipOdri/iM 815 b 
Ei/pu/cXe/^f 420 a 
EdpvKpaTlbtjs 305 a 
Edp^fjuLxot 308 a 
EAp&rv\oi 719 b 
E^pvaOivrji 306 a 
ECpvTos 338 a 
Eipvf/xtw 563 a 
EvTvx^^ 749 b 
B(;/K6iri7 12 b, 13 a, 71b, 

161a, 200a, 250a, 436a, 

526 b 
E0e(rof 519 a, 521b 
'Ex€LS<apoi 159 b 
Exe/Aot 644 a 
'Ex^ffTparot 306 a 



Zd7KXi7 228b, 229 b, 231a 

ZdKVP0ot 675 a 

ZeiH 60 b, 292 b, 604 a, 

828 b 
Ztijvri 81 a 
Zibrvpot 107 a 
ZtarHip 524 a 



H/3i7 796a 

'HTiyo-acwf 305 b, 561 a 
'Hyrjc^Urrparot 781 b 
'H7iy<r(<rrpoT0f 672 b 
'Hynropldfis 756 b 
'Hy/ijf 668 a 
'H7if 306a 
'H^poTOf 644 a 
'Riibv 39 a, 136 a, 143 a, 

545 a 
HXts 471 a 
'B.Tridajf6s 291 b 
'Hpa/cX^s 261 b, 286 b, 

298 b, 306 a, 422 a 
'HpaK\€i8ai 640 b, 642 a, 

645 b, 667 a 
'HpddoTos 564 b 



Oafidfftos 288 b 
OefuffTOKXhfi 192 b, 252 b, 

381b,385b, 444a, 474a, 

491b, 537b, 550b, 797a 
BeoK^Sris 454 a 
QtopJimap 492 a, 781 b 
Oe^To/iiros 561 b 
eepdfifiu) 155 b 
e^pMi? 151a, 158 a, 161b, 

270 b ibU) 
QepfjLow^\ai 256 a, 259 a, 

260 b, 271a, 300 a, 316 a 
QeppMtav 647 b, 686 b 



Oipffoifdpos 620 b 
e4<nr€UL (8. 50. 7) 
OetraoKlii 164 a, 166 a, 

168 a, 251b, 256b(&M), 

290 b, 540 a, 567 a, 

595 a b, 661b 
GMj 283 b 
e^/3at 568 b, 620 b, 624 ab, 

646 a 
OiflpV 63 b 
Oiiputv 232 a 
e1^^c^JJ 751 a 
Opaa-vSiflios 719 b 
G/MurvjcX^f 781 b 
e/>i7l/ci7 273 a, 274 a, 778 a, 

779 a 
Optdaiov xedloVf r6 605 a 
Ovlrj 266 b 
0(bprj^ 595 a, 719 a 



'loM^doi 665 b 
yptop 216 b 
'lepibvofMs 666 b 
'Ii;iri;7(i7 244 a 
'ISafjUTfrp 91 b, 559 a 
''IXiov30a 
lXi<r6« 281 a 
'l/Ufnt 233 a 
'1^(6 293 a 
'Irifo<279a 
iTTrapxot 8 a 
'IiTTOK/xiTi/t 213 a (bis) 
'iTTTOKpariSris 561 a 
'IiTT^Aiaxor 675 b 
'Iinr6viK0t 207 a 
'laOfiln 250 a, 254 a, 255 a, 
467 b, 643 a, 671 a, 764 b 
'IffTicUv 388 a 
'loTtaioj 17 a, 492 a 
'IffTiaiot 125 a 
'loTtatcirr/t 388 a 
"loTpos 17 a 
'l<rx4uoot 268 a 
'IraXli; 451 a 
''l0(/cXot822b 
'Ixw 169 b 
"lay 425 b 
*lutvii/i 806 a, 807 b 



KdS/ios 227 b, 228 b 
KodKOi 63 a 
EdXa/iAot790b, 791a 
EaXXdn^jSof 46 b 
EaXXiddi7t 437 a 
EaXX(i7t 207 a 
EaXX(ir/)dTi7t 748 b 
EdXxaf 116 a 
KafJLfiOarft 2 b 
KafAfi6<nit 72 b 
Kofwc&s 241 b, 243 b 



Kdfirf^ 157 a 
Kaveutrrpalrj 154 b 
Koj'iavkrfs 125 a 
Edyi7 63 a 
Eanra^K^i; 39 a 
KapSafvu/\ri 471a 
Kap8lri79h, 821b 
Ko/n^i; 63 b 
Kdprivoi 252 a 
Ecur^oveUi; 271 a, 279 a 
KofffUpfi 216 a 
EeurraXii; 414 a 
Ea^pet^ 367 a 
E^jtpo^l90a, 425 a, 440 a 
EeXcu^o^ 40 a 
Ec6f 478 a 
KipK(a\f^ 320 b 
Ee^aXXi^Wi; 664 b 
Kriif>€6s 644 a 
Ei70ur6t 266 b, 402 b 
KiBauptifp 190 b, 629 a (bis), 
638 b, 676 a, 704 a b 

EXed«i7f 772 a 
RX^ai'dpo$212b, 213 a 
EX^cvdpof 216 a 
KXeuflrit 380 a 
KKeddaioi 306 a 
KXedfifiptyrof 466 b, 608 a b, 

759 a 
EXeo/x^t306b, 865 b 
E6dpof 794 a 
EocXa, Td 376 a 
KoKoecal 44 b 
K6/bi^airrof 189 b 
K6pw0os 776 b 
Eopt;$aXX6s 317 b 
Kp7f<rroPurfi 159 b 
Epi^ll6b, 197 a, 248 b 
Kprrrlprit 235 b, 281 b 
Epfycnrof 232 b 
EpfraXXa 39 a 
Eptr6/3ovXot 565 a 
Kpoiffot 45 b, 409 a 
Kpwrffolri 157 b 
KvpepvlffKos 124 b 
KOdpapa 46 a 
Ei^ijpa, rd 346 a 
Ei^^i/o$ 114 a 
E^/bii7 288a, 658 a 
Evy^tf-ovpa 478 a 
Ei^pvof 807 a 
EOpof 3 b, 10 b, 72b, 94ft, 

103 a, 828 b, 829 b 
KvTUrafapot 296 a 
EwXidt 508 b 
Ktbftfipeia 157 a 
Eonra^t 570 b 



AaKtdaifjuap 825 b, 826 b, 
344 a, 482 b, 602 a, 618 ft 
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AdKfutp 786 a 

Adfivfav 082 a 

Adfivtaw 781 b 

Kdfi.7nap 759 a 

Ka^peunf 194 a 

A^aypos 754 a 

AejSdaeta 568 a 

Aeirr6r 820 a 

AewTidhp 308 a 

Aewi) dicHf 38 b 

AevTvxl^ 660 b, 563 b, 
781a 

Aeurux^^s 661 a 

Afiapibrrtt 305 b 

Aitav 268 a 

A^itfr 305 a 

Aecdv/aiff 304 b, 308 b, 
310 b, 827 b, 838 b, 356 b, 
466 b, 608 b, 731b, 760 a 

Atwwfihnp 337 b 

A^To^ot 157 a 

Al<TOi 138 a 

A<rfiaiui 126 a 

Ai/d^iTf 161 b 

Avd6t98b 

AvW^600a, 601 b 

AvKOiLffirit 373 b 

A6Kot 44 b 

AvvixKhii 385 a 

AvalftaxK 483 a, 655 b 

AwrUnparoi 509 a 



M 071^1^/17 258 a, 286 a 

fAatoM^poi 45 b 

Ma«c^/i7 39 a, 251 b, 
253 b, 543a, 554 a, 575b, 
677 b, 779 a 

MeuceioWs 162 a 

yLoKUmot 629 b 

Ma/cT«&p(oi' 211 b 

MaX^240b 

yLapa$i!»p 648 a, 691 a 

Mapd^cot 5 b, 106 a, 461 a, 
511 a,513b, 514 a, 618 b, 
538a, 541 a, 553 b, 573 a, 
595a, 612 a, 613 a, 622 a, 
658 b, 663 b, 680 a, 682 a, 
684 a, 688 b, 693 a, 727 a, 
730b,731a, 743 b, 760a, 
820 a 

'HiapMnfTTfi 105 a, 659 a, 
804 a 

VLapainft 41 a 

lAdpw 335 a 

Mapc^eta 138 b 

Ma<r(<m7t 106 b, 810 b, 
813 a 

Ma<r(<rrtoc 104 a, 629 b, 
635 a 

lAaffKdiLrp 134 b, 135 a 

yLoffedynt 95 b 



Mam^y 124 a 
Mryd/Sa^of 91 b, 122 a 
M€7a/3dn7t 122 a 
MrydjSi/i-of 107 a 
Me7add<m7s 134 b 
'HLfyoLKpiup 150 b 
M/yapa 615 b, 616 a 
MrydUrtSpos 97 a 
Me7i(rrli7j323a, 327 b 
MeXd/xrovs 668 a 
MeXd/iiriryot 320 a 
M^Xaf 79 b, 298 b 
MfX//3oca279a 
Mevdpi^t 560 b 
U4v^ 156 a 
Mei'A6{.^241ab, 248 a 
M4ppa\ot 124 a 
M€<r<n>ri7 231 a 

MijK^peppa 154 a 
Mi^Xif 296 b, 300 b 
Ml9ris 577 b 
Mkv^of 246 a 
MCKrrrot 17 a, 794 a 
Mfycif 241b, 242 a, 248 a 
Myi7(r<0cXof 444 a 
MoX6€tf 716 b 
Mowix^rj 478 b 
'M.ovpvxl-^i 598 b 
MoucroiOf 7 a, 509 a, 686 a 
UvySovirj 157 b, 161 b 
MvKdXri 105 a, 792 a, 795 b, 

810 b, 820 a 
MiJp/iiyt 270 a 
Mvi 567 a 

N^iy T6Xif 156 b 
Ne(Xei}$794a 
Nfo/cX/i7$252b 
N^(rTojl39b 
N^fa»'401a, 403 a 
^LKOMdpos 662 a 
Nuc6Xc(tf¥l76b 
'Svfup6d(apot 181 b 

Sdp$nrTos 564 a, 821 a, 
827 a 

Secya76/>i7s 811a 

S^pliyf 6 b, 15 a, 27 b, 39 b, 
66 b, 128 a, 142 a, 152 b, 
169a, 161b, 163a, 179a, 
197 a, 199 b, 208 a, 
275 a b, 296 a, 351a, 
378a, 379a, 460b, 485b, 
496 a, 499a, 513 b, 523b, 
537 b, 540a, 558 a, 581b, 
593a,739b, 760a, 766a, 
792 b, 814 a 

ZoOOos 425 b 

'Odptfos 95 b 



'OOpvi 166 a 
Olvtipri 428 a 
0/6/3oi-of 92 b, 821 b 
OtTjj 261 a 

'OXvfiwifi 247 a, 7G4 h 
*0\vfiTi68<i)pos 632 a 
"OXu/iTOf 166 a 
yXvpdos 154 b, 554 b 
'Opuipoi 225 b 
•Oi'i^nyt317b 
^OpofidxpiTos 7 a 
'0i'6x«»i'0f 166 b, 291 b 
•Opyet/f 148 b 
'Opfffdeiop 611a 
'Opcri^cu'Tot 335 a 
"Ocrcro 166 a 
•Ordnjf 61 a, 106 b 
'Ordpffs 84 b 
'Ordcrinyj 88 a 
*0^piL>p(iop 65 b 



llaTcurcU 286 b 

ndyyaiop, t6 142 a, 146 a 

TIiuopIvi 543 a 

Ileuortiri^ 159 b 

HaXXi^ny 156 b, 554 a 

ndfuffot 167 a 

Udfifuop 271 a 

IlayeUrtot 486 b 

Uapiibpios 521 a 

Uavoxiei 404 b, 407 b 

llayrdpiTT 212 b 

II<u'T/Ti7t 341 a 

Ilaparord/uM 403 b, 404 b 

IldpAAVf 103 a 

Ilappijaht 395 b, 401 a (bis), 
407 b, 410 a 

Jlappri<r(r6s 661 a 

IlatrucX^f 794 a 

IldToorof 213 b 

llavaoplrii 362 a, 608 a, 
612a, 631b, 688a, 690b, 
707b, 710b, 716a, 723b, 
728 a, 740 a, 748 b, 775 a 

llcdi^ef 403 a 

lletpcuei^ 491 a 

lUiffurrpartdai 7 a, 439 a 

IIAXal59b 

Jl€\oT6ppfi(ros 302 b, 349 a, 
435 a, 462 a, 466a, 470b, 
515 a, 643 a, 698 b 

nAo^l2a, 21b 

n€P0iS\ot 289 b 

llipyafiot 142 a 

UtpdlKiais 574 b, 575 b, 
580 a 

IlepfXfoif 804 b 

nep(rctdi7t326a 

ni)Xioi'166a, 368 b, 374 b 

ni7ret6t 164 a, 166 b, 269 a 

lUyprii 125 a 
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IIi€/>{i7 264a 
nCXtapos 153 a 
nipdot 166 a 
niffTvpot 140 a 
IlXdrcua (8. 50. 8) 
UXaratal 340 b, 623 b, 

637 b, 638 a, 657 b, 670a, 

676 b, 679 b, 733 b, 765 a, 

771 b, 777 a 
ll\€i(rrapxos 608 h 
nXelffTUfxn 825 b 
noTudSris 708 a 
IloXi^at 384 b 
Ho\vd^KT7ii 562 b 
Tlo\^9<apos 305 a 
HoMkpitos 503 b 
noXwelicnt 646 a 
n6yT0f 51a, 119 a, 199 b 
noo-etS^cm' 285 a b, 442 a, 

550 a 
UocreiSdyios 746 b 
UocriSifliov 145 b 
IIoTccdeUi; 155 a 
Upri^dffTnis 122 a 
npiT^tXewf 811a 
n/»i7^of 267 a 
Uplafiot 64 b 
np6K\ris 563 a 
II/N^avcs 562 b 
UfHOTeffCkeun 822 b 
Ilv^^f 268 a, 759 a 
n^fSrfs 181 b 
niJtftoj 41 b, 57 b 
nt^Xeu 301 b 
Ili^Xof 239 a 
Uuryup 419 b 



'P^7toi/246ab 
'Pod&TTi 543 b 
*?olTtov 65 b 



Zd^uXXos 213 a 

2a\afdi 114 a 

:Sa\afds 190 b, 417 a, 
419 b, 433b(W»), 443 a, 
457b, 473a, 478 a, 492b, 
497b,510a, 548a, 549b, 
598 a 

2dXi7 81 a 

Zdfua 559 a, 565 a, 781a, 
790 b 

^aydibiCTjs 288 1) 

2<in9l56a 

Xdp8i€i la, 197a, 198 a, 
521b, 544 b, 812 b 

Sdpny 153 b 

26/>MXi7l54a 

Xippeiof 81 a 

2i7irtdf 271 a, 279 a, 281b 

Zffrr6s^8a, 821a 



2lyyos 153 b 

:2iewlri 154 b 

2uraWi7 243 a 

2<Ka$ 124 b 

ZiKeXlri 197 a, 219 a, 232 a, 

243 a, 306 a 
S^tFi'ot 475 b, 533 a 
2iXi7F6s41a, 578 a 
:^fiuwldrts 337 b 
Sfvdof 158 a 
2c/Kf 451 a 
Zipit 543 a 

Zipofdrpffs 92 b, 104 a 
l^pufxot 124 a 
Zurd/ivi;} 90 a 
ZirdXiciyf 181 b 
Zjrd/uurdpot 64 b 
2:Kcd^ot258a, 267 a, 367 a 
"ZKubvrj 156 a 
ZKoXoir6€(t 793 b 
SifiJ^iyf 227 b 
ZkvXKIijs 368 b 
2#r«Xo$ 617 b 
ZAi^pdcf 103 a 
^fiepdofiihrft 106 b 
Z/i^Xa 157 a 
^owra 177 a, 207 a, 854 b, 

513 a, 818 b 
Zirdprri 4 a, 203 b, 344 a, 

540 b, 551b, 612a, 732 b, 

745 a, 752 a, 756 a 
Zrepeiris 176 b 
Sirepx«6j 297 b, 337 a 
Zrdytpos 145 b 
Xrcv^KXripos 733 a 
ZTpdrrts 564 b 
Sr/Mz/iij 137 b 
^pvfuJljv 37 b, 39 a, 143 a, 

144 a, 543 a, 545 a, 547 b 
2i^7pof 210 b, 222 b 
^v^weais 124 u 
ZuXerJj 145 b 
^vp^Kovffcu 217 a 
Z^irdaX^ef 617 a 
ZuHrlfJLcvris 486 b 
2;(.>0dvi7f 749 b 



TaLyapov 239 a 
Ta\06fiioi 175 a b 
Tdva7/)a 617 b, 671b 
T€d(nrtjl04a, 755 b 
T6767 246b, 670 a 
T€6p(i)Viov 403 a 
Tet<rd/x€vof 665 a, 669 b, 

670 a 
TcXX(i7f 395 b 
Tifiirea, rd 251 b 
TerpdfAMiiffroi 123 b 
Tif\€K\os 305 b 
TiyXifiyj 211 b 
T^Xof 211a 



Tijpijf 181 b 
Ti^piXXof 232 a b 
Tc7pdKi;s85b, 392 a, 798 », 

804 a 
mecuos Ilia 
TiBopia (sic) 401 a 
Tifuiybfnis 124 b 
TlftapBpat 741 a 
Ti/iiryeW«i7f 676 a, 773 a 
Ti/Mri/iot 552 b 
TcM^ci^ot 555 b, 556 b 
T^ftow 189 a 
TiAiwro^ 124 b 
Tireur6f 752 a 
Topihtr/f 154 a 
TfMvos 139 b 
Tpcit jre^oXoi 677 a 
Tpiyx(y^i?399a 
Tpfix^s 258 b, 259 a, 298 b, 

299 b, 302 a, 304 a, 384 b 
Tpirairralxf^rft 106 a 
TpiWet 403 a 
T/)o£^7l' 417 a 
Tpo0<iriof 568 a 
Tiifints 125 a 
IVSapiaoi 750 b 
Tvp68ii:a 88 b 

'Ta/iircfiy 414 a 
'Td/xiroXif 396 b, 403 b 
'TSdprift 90 a, 314 a, 319 & 

(bis), 539 a, 545 a 
TSdpiriTf 107 a 
TWprt7f 107 a, 177 a, 178 b 
"TXXot 306 a, 643 a 
'Twepdvdiis 332 a 
'Tplrj 244 a 
'TffuU 619 b, 638 b 
'TardPTjs 102 a 
'T(rTd<rxi7j 1 a, 15 b 
'T<rrd<rirris 89 b 
*T(r<rA8wpof 125 a 

*dyprjs 142 a 

«»dXi7/>oy 460 b, 501 b, 503a, 

504 a, 524 a, 525 a, 662 b 
^apay6pris 817 b 
^apavddrrft 104 a, 755 a 
<^pyai:depnt 89 b 
4»apvdio;t 90 b, 553 a, 

735 b, 776 b 
4>a/>vo(^i7f Ilia 
<l>ai;XXot 431 b 
^pevddrrp 91 b 
*l\iTwos 579 b 
^(Xt0Tot 794 a 
4»tXoiri^ir 746 a 
4»Xfy/n7 156 b 
^oci'iici; 114 a 
4»oZkc{ 260 b, 299 b (Ki), 

300a 
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^parayo^rj 332 a 
«p<f>t293a, 295 a 
^furylfi 672h 
«p<^d20a 
4»i^XaJC0f 413 b, 492 a 
4»vXX/tl43a 
4»c«rlf 400 b 

XaX^iTT/ny 168 a 



Xa\Kls2S0h 
XapdSpa (sie) 402 b 
XapCKeut 662 a 
Xe<d(u/K>tl69b, 163 a 
XifXTis 124 b 
Xe/xr6n7<rot 47 a, 821 a 
X(Xf Of 606 b 
XtXutp 346 a 
Xt^pot 261 b 



X(2v 786 b 
<^VTTd\eia 608 a 

•Oe/>^ 701b, 703 b 
"Qkvtos 364 a 
'O/Kirof 786 a 
*Qpofiidw 124 a 



B. COLLECTIVE 



'AfidrjfHTOu 647 a 

'A^iviM 11a, 16 b, 47 b, 
72 b, 174 b, 184 a, 186 a, 
189a, 192b, 193 a, 224 a, 
281 a, 367 b, 360 b, 363 b, 
372 a, 416 b, 418 a, 422 a, 
423 a, 424 a, 442 a, 490 a, 
604 a, 604 b, 607 b, 673 b, 
696 a, 699 a, 613 b, 641b, 
646 a, 666 b, 660 a, 688 a, 
690 b, 694 a, 711 a, 714 b, 
722 b, 724 a, 726 a, 743 a, 
749 b, 760 b, 761b, 764 a, 

771 a, 803 a, 808 b, 806 b, 
821a 

Alyivirrai 194 b, 368 b, 
427 a, 490 a, 601b, 603 a, 
666 a, 769 a, 761 a, 762 b, 

772 a 

Ai7*JTTtoi 113 a, 122 b, 

379 b, 662 a 
Aieiorei 27 b, 93 a, 94 a, 

662 a 
A/oX^f 822 a 
AirtaXol 470 b 
^AKdpdiw, 148 a 
'AKpaywTUKH 232 b, 244 a 
"AXupidioi 104 a 
'AXevd^t 6 b 
'AfiTpoKtOrai 426 b, 654 a 
'Afji^pyioi 89 a 
^Afi^ucrdwts 337 a 
*ApaKT6pioi 664 a 
''Ayd/MM460a, 636 a 
'Apd/8uM92b, 110 b 
'A^eioi 200 b, 207 a, 208 a, 

208 b, 472 a, 612 a, 646 a 
'k(Mi 86 b, 89 b 
'Apcddct 246 b, 468 a, 470 a, 

646 b, 651b 
*ApfUvioi 98 a 
'A/yratot 86 a 
'Affff^puH, 87 a, 87 b 
'A0-(^Ttoi 617 a 
*Arp€ldai 30 a 
'Ax«ofl7lb, 274 a, 293 b, 

432 a, 470 a, 643 a 
'A^/ir^i<K826a 



BdxrpiM 88 a, 110 a, 659 b 
Bi7<r<ro( 141 b 
Bco-dXrcu 643 b 
B/(rroret 140 a 
Bocon-o^ 303 a, 406 b (Ms), 
412 b, 660 b, 738 a, 800 a 
Borrtaioi 273 b, 554 b 
^fOyw. 273 b 

VavidpiOi 90 1) 
rcX^foc 217 b 
V4pyi6€s 65 a 

Aad^xGu 90 b 
AeKcX^et750a, 752 a 
A6X^265a, 409 a, 413 b 
Aepffcuoi 140 b 
A6Xoiret 171 a, 274 a 
A/N^'oiref 421 b, 470 b 
Awpt^cf 117 a, 119 b, 400 a, 
427 b, 469 b, 470 b 

*Ey€ffTaioi 221 a 

'ETxeX^ef 685 a 

*EKUrvK<H, 234 a 

"EXXi^i^es 57 b, 136 a, 160 b, 
172a, 197b, 200b, 201a, 
220a, 222b, 226b, 264a, 
266a,264a, 264b, 273a, 
279 b, 284a, 301a, 341b, 
367a, 369b, 416a, 443a, 
466 b, 476b, 487a, 489a, 
490a, 493a, 497a, 603a, 
509a, 512b, 618a, 618b, 
624b, 527a, 636a, 648a, 
661a, 596b, 604a, 629 a, 
629b,631a, 636a, 661a, 
689 b, 690 b, 695 b, 697 a, 
698a, 710b, 720a, 739b, 
744a, 748b, 761a, 767a, 
774a, 796 b, 797 b, 802a, 
802 b, (820 a), 826 a 

'EyiT}P€s 171a, 274 a, 298 a 

*Eofiol 273 a 

'Eiridai;/KOi 368 b, 420 b, 
468 b, 652 b 

'Bprr/M^CT 358 b, 428 b, 
653 b 



'Epfuopiei 420 b, 421 b, 

468 b, 663 b 
Eipoitt 363 a, 382 a, 383 a 

'HdwpolUOh, 764a 
'HX€toc468a, 768 b (&i«) 
'HpoirXet^ 540 b, 642 a, 
645 b, 667 a 

Bdaioi 137 b, 148 a 

ee<nrt^et328a, 328 b, 334 a, 
389 b, (476 b) 

Bitrw-fHOTM 430 b 

OiffiraXoi 168 a, 171 a, 
249a,262a, 26aa, 282b, 
342b,393a, 397 a, 398 b, 
399 a, 625 b, 777 b, 778 a 

etifiaZoi 172 a, 328 a (du), 
333 b, 341 a, 669 b, 670a, 
596a, 618a, 621a, 678a, 
682 a, 738 a, 773 b 

Ofr/jiKes 99 b, 141 a, 181 b, 
273 a, 662 a, 780 a, 826 a 

laAUaoA 665 b 
'I/3i7pef 233 a 
'Ii^i/Tct 244 1> 
*IXX^/)ax675b, 685 a 
"Ii^aoc 89 b, 96 a, 110 a, 

660 a 
'Iwm 13 a, 119 b, 371b, 

424a, 471b, 498a, 601 a, 

564 a, 643 a, 782a, 796 a, 

805 a 

Ka/9i;X^et 101 a 
Ko^/ictM 646 b 
Ka\vpSi€S 494 b 
KafJMpipatoi 217 a 
KairxaSdKai 96 b 
Eapef 117 b, 126 a, 386 b 
KapiWtoi 459 b, 636 b, 

637 a 
KapxnS6pioi 234 b, 236 b, 

237 a 
Kd<nru>i 91 a, 110 a {bis) 
KeKporidai 424 a 
Kepjcv/Mubi (7. 168. 1) 
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Kifnot 359 a, 429 a 

Kri(fniv€S 84 b 

K^jcorcf 81b, 138 a, 140 a 

K(XiKesll5a, 516 a 

K/<r<riot86a, 110 a, 313 b 

K6Xx<K 103 b 

Koplp0ioi 290 a, 358 a, 
420b, 468a, 505a, 506a, 
651b, 740a, 790a, 803b, 
807 a 

Kpavaol 424 a 

Kprjret 240 b, 248 b 

KpoTOPiriTcu 431 a, 432 a 

Ki^^i'toi430a 

KvXKj^pioi 216 a 

KvpoOpioi 470 a 

KjJr^oillSb, 114 b, 124 b 

Ktipvioi 234 a 

KifiOi 228 b, 229 b 

AaK€daifi6vioi 175 a, 176 a, 
180a,204a, 218b, 239a, 
311a, 332b, 337a, 358b, 
420b,468a, 540 b, 583 a, 
586a,615b, 626b, 649b, 
(650 a), 666 b, 674 b, 
697 a, 707 b, 711a, 711b, 
714 b, 742a, 745a, 746 b, 
770 a, 803 a 

Aaadptot 101 a 

A€VKddioi 426 b, 654 a 

A£/3uef 95 a, 110 a, 233 a 

Alyvcs 96 a, 233 b 

Ai^fivioi 470 b 

AoKpol 171 b, 303 a, 310 a, 
359 a, 402 a, 459 b 

Avbol 98 b, 99 a 

AtfKioi 116 a, 116 b 



Mdyptrres 171 b, 274 a 

Mdyoi 28 b, 143 b, 283 a 

MaK€56p€i 97 a, 164 a, 
274 a, 555 a, 578 b, 661b 

Udxputpcs 102 b 

MaPTipits 757 b, 758 b (Hs) 

Mapef 103 b 

Mapiopdupol 96 b 

Ma<r<ra7^ai 27 b 

Marirjpol 96 a 

Meyapics 217 b, 358 a, 
426 b, 630 a, 655 a, 741 a, 
771a 

MecTtf-dirtoi 244 b 

"Micaffi^pioi 671 a 

Mijdoi 85 b, 86 a, 110 a, 
119 b, 176 b, 313 b, 
[354 b], 364 b, 429 a, 
454 b, 475 a, 540 b, 558 b, 
625 a, 659 b, 691a, 691b, 
757 b 

M-nlopcs 98 b, 101 a 



Mi7Xi^fl71b,319a,422a, 

459 b 
Mt^Xioi430a, 432 b 
MtXi^tM 805 a 
MMcu 101 b 
Moaa^otKoi 102 b 
M6<rxoil02a 
Mt;<ciparoi 646 a, 653 a 
Mi^jcoc 91 b, 92 a 
Mmto/ 30 a, 99 a, 662 a 

N(i{(ot429a 

^OddfJMPTW, 142 b 
'0^6X<u 402 a 
*OUp0toi 554 b 
*Oto6ptioi 303 a, 359 a 
*Oppe^(u 472 a 
'OpXOfUpioi 651 b 
Oftriot 91b, 92 a 

nalop€t 142 b, 273 a, 662 a 

UaiinrXat 142 b 

Ilcuroi 140 a 

lldKTvts 91 b, [110 a] 

llaX^es 614 b 

ndfupvXoi 115 b 

Tldpeoi 90 a 

UapiKd^ioi 91 b, 92 a, 110 b 

IId/MO(460a, 536 b 

UapupcrJTcu 471 b 

Jla4\ay6pes 95 b 

lUiaurrpaTlSai 7 a, 439 a 

UtXaayol 424 a 

UcXoTOPpifffioi 347 b, 416 a, 
468 b, 643 b, 808 b 

lUppaipol 164 a, 171 b, 
253 b, 274 a 

m/xroi 9 b, 19 a, 22 a, 61 a, 
74 a, 74 b, 83 b, 89 a, 
109 a, 109 b,119b, 121b, 
135 b, 136 b, 331 a, 331b, 
440 b, 512b, 513 b, 515 b, 
516a,516b, 517 a, 539 a 
(&»), 539 b, 546a,558b, 
611 a, 622 b, 658 b, 682 b, 
685 a, 699 a, 720 b, 721b, 
727 b, 729 a, 730 b, 738 b, 
741b, 746 a, 805 b, 806 a, 
808 a, (828 b) 

UcpffetSai 326 a 

[ni7dcur^6f]520a 

mepef 142 a, 273 b 

[ni(r£$a0100a 

IUtov^cu 709 a 

IlXarat^et 358 a, 655 a, 
700,b, 706 a, 728 a 

lloKixyirat 243 b 

lIoTeidcu^Tcu 557 a, 651 b 

Upatcioi 243 b, 247 b 

'Piryrfot 246 b 



laydfnioi 109 a, 110 b 
2dr(u 88 b, 89 a (&m), 119b, 

660 a, 746 b 
Sd/uM 229 b, 783 b, 784 a, 

797 b, 805 a 
Sarcuot 140 a 
Sopdyyeu 91a 
^apUpioi 234 a 
2kUnrei/9es 104 a 
Zdrpou 140 b 
Scp^^tM 430 a 
Ziacirtoc 120 a, 126 b 
SixM^cot 858 b, 420 b, 

468 b, 652 a, 803 b, 807 a 
Z/^toi480a 
liKuapaToi 555 b, 556 b 
SKi^oi 16 a, 27 b, 29 b, 

88 b, 89 a 
267$M 90 b 
£ra/yri^rcu 138 a, 223 K 

324 b, 860 a, 540 b, 552 a, 

607 b, 667 b, 671b, 691b 
Zrvp^ef 358 b, 430 a, 653 b 
ZvfnfK6fftoi 228 b, 224 b 
2()p(0( 87 b, 96 b {bis) 
X6poiU2fk 

TaXevfiiddai 175 b 
TaparrZvoi 245 a 
TeytijTai 641 b, (650 a), 

659 a, 743 a, 771a 
Tep/xOcu 116 b 
TcvKpolZO&f 65 b 
T^ioi 460 a, 486 a 
TipapriPol 102 b 
Tip^BuH, 653 a 
Tprix^toi 257 a, 821 a 
Tpo<ri^(Oi 358 b, 420 b, 

468 b, 652 b, 808 b, 807 a 
Tvpdapldat 750 b 

[•Terries] 100 a 
'Txaxaiol 115 b 
'TpKdvtM 86 b 

*tfiwTat 171 b 

*\€idffioi 468 b, 653 b, 

741 a, 771 a 
*oLpiK€i 85 b, 112 a, 120 a, 

233 a, 490 a, 497 b, 516 a, 

791b 
^pdyct 97 a, 98 a, 662 a 
^u>Ki€s 262 a, 803 a, 310 a, 

321 b, 398 a, (624 a), 

661a, 77Sa 

XaXSacot 88 a 

Xa\Kidi€t 358 a, 428 b, 

654 a 
[XdXujSeOlOOab 
Xepffopyfahxu 825 a, 826 a 
Xtbt522a, 566 b 
Xopdfffuoi 90 a 
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For Proper Names compare Index III. 



Abydos 134 (Bendezvoos) 

Achaians 171 b, 262 b, 290 b, 293 b, 

432 a, 469 a, 470 a, 591a, 643 a, 

661b 
Achaimenes (b. of Xerxes) 9 a, 341 b 
Additions (to history of P. war) 26, 28, 

82, 41, 44, 49, 60, 61, 54, 66, 69, 76, 

77, 81, 84, 86, 87, 89, 92, 94, 97 ff., 

110, 111, 117, 395 
Adramytteion, its legend 63 b f.*) 
Aelian 113 
Afterthought (Ixxviii), 673 a, 680 a, 

686 a, 688 a, 689 b, 751 b, 799 b, 822 b ; 

100, 263, 269, 363, 385, 396 
Agamemnon 223 a 
Ahuramazda 60 b, 68 b, 77 a 
Aiolians 262 b, 293 a b, 822 a 

AlSCHINES 38 

AisoHYLOS 476 a, 600 a, 607 a, 642 a, 

544 b, 598 a, 744 b, 813 a; 9, 290, 

302 flf. 
Akropolis, the 434 a (defence of)* 435 b, 

437 a b, 438 a ff., 466 a, 616 a, 690 a 

(Restoration), 614 a, 633 b ; 243, 288, 

289 
Alexander I. 373, 384 
Alexander the Great 672 b, 636 b, 661 b, 

699 b ; 3, 12, 35, 39, 43, 62, 66, 61, 

64 (note). 111, 116, 118, 264 
AlUlU'jah 4l2h 
AUiances 686 a, 587 a, 783 b, 784 a, 

809 b ; 196, 218, 339. Cp. Leagues 
Altars 764 a ; 6 note 
Amazons 604 a 

Amompharetos, story of 362, 372, 383 
Amphuctyonic League 170 b, 172 b, 

196 a, 300 b, 316 a b, 337 a b, 397 b, 

403 b (Phokian war), 404 b, 408 a, 

649 b; 218, 230, 233, 264 
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Amphiktyony, Kalaurian 417 b, 428 a 

Animus 635 b, 678 b, 706 a, 761 a, 762 b ; 
295 

Anachronisms 21a, 21b, 187 a, 201a, 
348 b, 349 a, 362 b, 367 a, 391 b, 416 b, 
466 a, 477 a, 478 a, 612 a, 527 b, 634 b, 
642 a, 649 a b, 560 a, 663 a, 673 a, 685 a, 
686 a, 698 a, 603 b, 604 a, 607 b, 643 b, 
644 a, 673 a, 684 b, 761a; 43 note, 
76 note, 90, 244, 330, 348 

ATiathenuUa 247 a, 393 b, 404 a, 548 a, 
649 a b, 763 b ; 7 note 

Anbokibss 42 

Andros 146 a, 634 a H'. 

Anecdotes 199 b 

Animism 761 b 

Anopaia 319 a, 320 a, 329 a b 

Anthela 300 a 

Anthropology xciii, 94 b, 830 a 

Anthropomorphism 18 b 

Anti-patriotism 237 

Antiphon 42 

Aphaia 12 

Aphorisms 463 a 

Apollonia 784 b 

Apologetics 490 b, 640 a, 688 b, 684 a, 
688 b, 712 a, 736 a, 763 b; 224, 231, 
234, 261, 268, 383 

Apologue 634 b 

Apophthegms 220 a, 221 b, 334 b, 341 a, 
448 b, 661a. 562 a ; 90. Cp. Gnomes 

Appian 112 

Arbitration 214 b 

Archers 632 a b, 656 b, 726 b ; 26 
(Kretan), 87 (Athenian) 

Areiopagos 438 b, 699 b, 647 a ; 63 

Argives 612 a, 612 b ; 197, 224, 231 

Arguments 526 b, 631 a, 647 a ; 92 

Ariateia 373 b, 380 a, 381 a, 427 a, 503 a. 
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549 b, 745 b, 746 b, 765 a ; 14, 44, 73, 
74, 80, 88, 331, 362, 374 
Aristeides 483 a b, 486 a, 506 b, 589 b, 
655 b, 687 b; 43, 48, 51, 59 note, 
60, 85 (PluUrch), 202 (Archon), 211 
(his policy), 341, 383, 396 

Aristbides, Aelius 103 

Aristodemos 81 note 

Aristophanes 14, 23 b 

Aristotle 50 

Arkadians 114 a (Kypros), 302 b, 390 b, 
469 a, 470 a, 652 a, 758 a 

Armature 167 ff. (17 types) 

Armour, defensive 179 ff. 

Army • lists, Greek 302 a, 468 a b, 
650abff. ; 238,352 
Persian 658 bff., 663 a b, 155 ff. ; 351 

Arrian 110 

Arrows 177 

Artabanos 15 b 

Artabazos 680 a, 683 a, 735 b, 776 b; 
373, 384 

Artachaies, his funeral 147 a 

Artemisia Ixxix, 125 b, 461b, 494 a, 
495 a ; 92 

Artemision 257 b, 258 b ; 250 

Arthmios, of Zela 597 b ; 37, 88, 43, 87, 
108 

Asia, 46 

Assyria 87 a ; 171 

'ABTj^aluv woKirela 55, 199, 208, 210, 
211, 212 

Athenaios 114 

Athens 598 a (reoccupied)'; 8 (a monu- 
ment), 20 (its decline), 30 f. (evacuation 
of), 62 (a University), 199 (490- 
481 B.C.). Cp. Empire, Institutions, 
* Policy ' 

Athletics 392 a 

Attaginos Ixxvii 

Atthidographs 53 

Atticism 261b, 372 a, 386 a, 392 b, 
398 b, 534 b, 582 a. 583 a, 593 b, 630 b, 
631 b, 655 b, 691 a, 692 b, 693 b, 695 a, 
709 b, 711 b, 715 b, 743 b, 746 a, 776 a ; 
43, 80, 101, 362 

Augustan History, the 116 

Authenticity, not truth 193 

Authorities, other than Hdt, 
Appendix I 

AtUopsis 484 a. Cp. Sources. 

Babylon, Revolt of 812 b 
Bakchylides 14 note 
Bakis 383 b, 482 a, 508 b, 685 b ; 101 
Banquets Ixxvii, 620 a b, 767 a, 777 b ; 

115, 149, 356 
Barathron, the 174 b, 181 b 
Barbarians 108 a, 237 a, 287 b 
Barbarism 421a, 521b, 587 a, 635 b, 

695 a, 756 b, 761a; 18,80,46 
Barbarities 48 a, 50 a, 129 b, 144 b, 198 b, 



288 b, 351 b, 404 b, 529 b, 594 a, 760 b, 

818 b 
Battle-fields 596 a, 605 b ; 243 
BaumeuUuB 46 a, 281 a 
Biography 62, 82 
Boats 384 b, 385 a, 387 a, 389 a, 505 b, 

780 a 
Body politic, the 187 a, 202 a, 220 a 
Boiotarchs 617 a (add Oxyrhynekus 

PapyH V. 1908, p. 171) 
Boiotia 595 a (held by Makedonians), 

596a; 243 
Boiotian Oonfederacy 405 b. Cp. 

Leagues 
Bona Mots xxix, xxxix, bcxv, Ixxvi, 

Ixxx, Ixxxv, xcii, 73 a, 150 b, 210 a, 

218 a, 227 a, 334 b, 446 b, 453 a, 462&, 

496 b 
BouUf the 601 a. Cp. Institutions 
Bows 176 
Branding 49 a b 
Brennus 56 (at Thermopylai) 
Bribery 597|b, 600 b, 775 a, 776 b, 802 a ; 

357 
Bridges 37 b, 40 a (Halys), 45 b 

(Maiandros), 47 a (Hellespont), 48aff., 

55 b (Roman). 76 b, 219 a, 384 a, 

510 b (at Salamis), 526 a, 531 b, 583i, 

702 a, 722 a, 738 b, 779 b, 810 1 ; 

140 ff., 340 
Bull 326 b, 796 b (Irish) 
Burial 335 b 

Byzantine Literature 117 f. 
Byzantion 779 b, 780 b 

Cables 827 b 

Caesar 61 

Caesarism 110 

Camels 108a, Ilia, 160a, 272b, 766a 

Camps 618 b, 628 b, 733 b, 742 a, 794 b: 
367 

Canal 35 b, 56 b, 147 a, 152 b; 146 

Carthage 232 a, 234 b (conatitutioB), 
236 b; 186 

Causality of the war 122, 287, 348, 354 i 

Causation 195 a, 263 b, 358 a, 387 a 

Causes of victory xc. See Victory 

Cavaliers 307 b (at Sparta) 

Cavalry 33 a, 60 a, 81b, 105 a, 106 a, 
108 b, 222 a, 252 a, 291 b, 310 b, 313 b, 
399 b, 539 a, 614 b, 615 a, 624 b, 629 b, 
630a, 631a, 632a, 634a, 650a, 658b. 
661a, 661b, 664 a, 672 a, 676 b, 696 a, 
699 a, 702 a, 712 a, 716 b, 718 b, 724 a, 
725 a, 731a, 739 b; 161 ff., 208, 845, 
358, 370, 377, 379 f., 888 

Caves 410a(Korykian), 440a(AglauriaD), 
568 a (Trophonian), 671 a (Ptoan) 

CAiariots 60 b, 61a, 95 a, 110 a, 187 b, 
272 b, 543 a, 551 b (in Sparta) 

Chestnut 271 a 

Choirilos, of Samoa Ixzv, 24i a ; 6 
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Christian Ethics 179 b 

Christian Fathers 116 note 

Chronology Ixziv (documents), xciii (ex- 
cellence), 2 b, 5 a (froi), 8 b (invasion 
of Egypt), 29 b, 33 b, 47 a (winter 
481-480 B.C.), 47 b (winter 479-478 
B.O.), 56 b (winter 481-480 b.o.)> 57 a 
(eclipse), 171 a (vow of vengeance), 
172 a {id,)j 175 a b (Spartan affairs), 
1 77 a (mission of Sperthias and Boulis), 
181a (exploit of Aneristos), 186 a 
(Delphic Responses to Athens), 189 ab 
{id,), 190b (id.), 193b {id.), 194a 
(naval reform), 198a (Congress), 201b, 
202 a (oracle to Argos), 206 b (embassy 
of Kallias), 218 b (embassy to Oelon), 
227 a (mission of Kadmos), 243 b (con- 
ventional), 245 b (Tarentino-Rhegian 
disaster), 270 b (Log of fleet), 291a 
(Xerxes in Thessaly), 309 b (01. 76), 
313 a (diary), 325 a b (oracles), 367 b 
(diary), 391 b (01. 75), 436 b (King's 
arrival in Athens), 437 a, 453 a, 455 b 
(diary of Salamis, q.v.), 466 a, 509 a, 
540 a, 541b, 564 a, f)79bf. (Make- 
donian), 580 b (winter, 480-479 B.C.), 
585 b (* two harvests '), 592a (Delphic 
Agon), ibid. (Olympian), 598 b (Mar- 
donios in Athens), 602 b {Hyakinlhia), 
609 a (eclipse), 618 a (Mardonios re- 
tires), 627 a (Greek advance), 643 b 
(a centurjr), 653 a (destruction of 
Mykenai, Tiryns), 666 b (01.), 675 a 
(arrest of Hegesistratos), 698 a (diary 
of Plataia, q.v.), 731a (sequence), 
740 b (incoherence), 757 a, 772 a, 784 a, 
790 a, 797 b, 801 a b (date of PlaUia- 
Mykale), 807 a, 820 a, 824 b (18 Sept. 
479 B.C.), 827bf:, 828a (winter 479- 
478 B.C.); 65, 72 note, 74 (Diodoros), 83 
(Nepos), 89 (Plutarch), 114 (Aelian), 
132 (winter 481-480 B.C.), 195, 232 
(oracles to Athens), 236 (Pyth. 27), 
241 (defective), 247 (expedition to 
Tempe), 264, 272 ff. (diary of Thermo- 
pylai, q.v.), 290 ff. (Salamis), 331, 
346 fl: (Plataia), 369, 398 ff., 406 
(Oruees). Cp. Appendix IX., Diary, 
etc. 

CiOBRO 35 (and Demosthenes), 59, 60 

Circumcision 102 b 

Citizen, the good 35, 85 note, 209 

Citizen-soldiers 45 

City for country (nominalim) 623 b, 
624 a, 624 b, 628 b, 632 b, 638 a, 657 b, 
670 a, 679 b, 733 b, 755 a, 771 b, 777 a, 
786 a 

City-sUte, the 404 b, 450 a, 591 a, 592 b, 
830 a; 34 (its decay), 53 (prejudices 
of), 59, 61, 105 

Civilization 12 b 

Cleopatra 61 



Colonization 451 a b, 591 a, 651 b, 654 a, 
790 a, 809 a 

Command, organization of 433 b. Cp. 
Organization 

Commerce 521 a (slaves). Cp. Trade 

Commissariat 698 b ; 148, 355 

Composition, problems of 17 b, 28 b, 
27 b, 28 b, 29 b, 46 b, 72 b, 80 b, 82 b, 
83 b, 87 a, 107 a, 107 b, 116 b, 117 b, 
118a, 131b, 134 b, 135 a, 135 b, 137 a, 
148 a. 144 b, 156 b, 161a, 182 b, 183 a, 
195 a, 200 b, 208 a, 214 a, 228 a, 247 b, 
265 b, 288 b, 300 b, 306 b, 317 a, 
346 a b, 361b, 362 a, 380 b, 409 a, 
410 a, 421a, 452 b, 466 b, 469 b, 471a, 
472 a, 502 a, 507 a, 511 b, 514 a. 554 b, 
557 a, 559 a, 572 a, 585 a, 593 a, 616 b, 
6:i2 b, 633 b, 647 b, 654 b, 665 b, 668 a, 
671b, 694 a, 752 b, 761 a b, 763 a, 
768 b, 779 b, 782 b, 787 b, 790 a, 792 a, 
814 a ; 77, 121, 125, 189, 361 

Confederacy (481 b.c.) 219 

Congress (Isthmian) 186 a, 196 a, 255 a, 
264 b, 303 b, 308 b, 360 b, 419 b ; 219, 
247 

Consistency (not the test of truth) 192 

Constantinople, Herodotus in 117 

Corv^SSh 

Cosmopolitanism 6^* - 

Council 9 b (Persian), 29 a, 172 b 
(Amphiktyonic, q.v.), 235a (Cartha- 
ginian), 255 b (of war), 323 a, 410 a 
(Delphic), 434 a (of war), 443 a, 446 a, 
461 a (King's), 580 b (Athenian), 687 b 
(of war), 680 a, 683 b, 698 a, 710 a, 
772b ; 125 (Privy), 295 ff. (of war at 
Salamis) 

Couvade 234 a 

Criticism 174 a b (story of Heralds) 

Criticism, modem 119, 242, 267, 345 

Crucifixion 288 b, 827 a 

Cuirass 633 a, 753 a ; 180 

Cuirassiers 539 a 

Curiosities 768 a (at Plataia) 

Daidalos 242 b 

Dareik 43 b 

Dareios, Hystaspis lb (wrath oO, 5a 
(age), 85 b (an Arian), 174 a (vow) 

Dareios- vase 22 b 

Date of composition (q.v. ) 298 b 

Dates. Cp. Chronology 

Dedications 764 b. Cp. AnatheineUa 

Dbinarchos 42 

Delian League 316 a, 549 b, 554 b, 
566 a, 590 b, 809 a, 810 a; 233 

Delphi Ixxxiv, 41 b (connexion with 
Lydia), 173 b, 183 a, 186 a, 201b, 
228 a, 249 a (Influence on historio- 
graphy), 265 a, 279 b, 316 b, 825 b 
(Thermopylai), 398 b, 405 a, 407 a ff. 
(assault on), 415 a, 438 a, 518 b, 529 a, 
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540 a, 648 1), 567 b, 574 a, 690 b, 592 a, 

616 a, 666 a, 684 a, 736 a, 763 b, 787 b ; 

25, 56 (Gauls), 99 (Themistokles), 

216 (id,), 218, 220, 224, 229 ff., 289 
Demades 42 
Demaratos Ixxviii (as Sage), 4 a (flight 

of), 8 b (omitted), 129 a, 310 b, 311 b, 

334 b, 343 b, 454 b, 695 b (disappears), 

620 a, 720 a; 63 (anecdotes), 78, 92, 

196 197 
Demes 317 b, 417 a, 424 a, 489 b, 503 b, 

652 b, 616 b, 617 a, 709 b, 750 a, 751 a, 

751b 
Democracy 6 a, 25 a, 202 a (at Argos), 

215 b, 216 a, 218 a, 232 b, 406 a, 429 a, 

597 a, 687 b, 711 b, 758 a, 758 b, 824 b, 

827 a, 830 b ; 46, 47, 54, 200, 253 
Demosthenes 34 
Dernotikon, the 600 a 
Descent into Hell 568 a 
Devotio 176 b, 237 b, 307 a, 324 a, 325 b, 

393 b ; 268 
Dhama 189 b 

Dialectic of tradition 1, 108, 258, 385 
Diary of Artemision, 367 b, 370 a b, 

377 a, 377 b, 378 a, 387 b, 390 b, 415 b, 

458ab: 272ff. 
Diary of Plataia 624 a, 637 b, 664 b, 

676 b. 678 a, 678 b, 679 a, 679 b, 686 a, 

686 b, 688 b, 692 a, 696 a, 699 a, 705 a, 

768 b, 773 b; 346 ff. 
Diary of Salamis 453 a, 455 b, 467 a, 

458 b, 465 b, 474 a, 477 b, 479 b, 482 b, 

487 a, 508 a, 523b, 524b, 537b ; 291 flF. 
Diary of Thermopylai 321b, 323 a b, 

324 a, 329 a, 313 a. 313 b, 319 a; 

264, 273 tf. 
Dikaios Ixxv {Memoirs of), 128 a, 439 b, 

464 a 
Dio Chrysostom 101 
DiODOROS 65, 66 ff., 269, 290, 393, 408 

(Chronology) 
Dionysios of Miletos Ixxv, 206 b ; 5 
Divination 323 a, 327 b, 665 a, 672 b, 

675 b, 784 b, 790 a 
Diviners 395 b ; 353 
Dodona 787 b 
Dog, the 275 b ; 52 
Dorians 170 b, 202 a, 211 b, 214 b, 223 a, 

232 b, 240 b, 242 a, 243 b, 245 a, 248 b, 

262 b, 382 a, 400 a, 420 b, 426 a, 428 a, 

432 b, 469 a, 470 b, 563 b, 683 b, 591 a, 

642 a, 646 a, 733 a, 808 b 
Doris 421 b 
Doriskos 80 a ; 136 
Dorism472a. Cp. Herodotus 
Doublets 370 a 
Drafts Ixvii (of the work)— 

First 46 b, 137 a, 161a, 183 b, 192 b, 
201a, 206 b, 208 a, 232 a, 239 b, 
247 b, 256 a, 264 b, 297 a, 298 b. 
301b, 327 a, 346 b, 361a, 354 a, 



369 a, 430 b, 441b, 483 a, 490 b, 
604 b, 507 a, 519 a, 528 b, 654 b, 
588 a, 693 b, 616 b, 620 a, 666 a. 
709 b, 760 a, 769 a, 778 b, 786 a, 
822a; 190, 227 

Drafts— Second 48 a, 73 b, 184 b, 148 a, 
168 a, 171a, 172 b, 188 b, 186 a, 
208 b, 210 b, 232 a, 247 b, 264 a, 
282 b, 327 a, 327 b, 354 a, 396 b, 
401a, 408 b, 409 a, 417 b, 42Sa, 
431a, 472 b, 480 b, 487 a, 508 b, 
550 a, 569a, 626 b, 666 a, 732a, 
739 a, 743 b, 760 a, 764 b, 767 b, 
807 a ; 227, 361 
Third 137 a, 143 a, 144 b, 146 b, 174 a, 
183 a, 206 b, 247 b, 827 a, 343 a, 
354 a, 423 b, 466 a, 480 b, 506 a, 
750 a, 752 b, 767 b; 228 

Drama xlvii (iiifluence of), Izxiy, 20 a, 
74 a, 495 a, 513 a, 614 a 

Dreams Ixxxvi, 22 b, 25 b, 27 b, 669 b 

Dryopians 658 b 

Dryopis 421 b, 470 b 

Duel 643 a, 754 a 

Earth 12 a (flat) 

Eclipses 57 b; 400, 409. Cp. Chrono- 
logy 
Egnatian Way, the 161b, 278 b, 575 b, 

785 a 
Egypt 9 a (revolt) 
Egyptians 113 a, 662 a ; 174 
Eleians 768 b 

Eleusinian mysteries 191 a 
Eleuth^ria, the 64 note, 85, 89, 96, 862, 

408 
Emblem 753 a 
Empedokles 333 a 
Empire, Athenian 689 b i 

Makedonian 56, 58, 61 

Persian 10 a, 12 a, 122 f. 

Roman 61, 112, 116 
Engineering 35 b, 37 a, 56 b 
Ensigns 496 a, 502 b 
Envy 652 b 

Ephoros 26, 65, 74 £, 154, 269 
Epihi%tai 152 b, 272 a, 875 a, 487 b, 516 a, 

558 b ; 173 
Epimachy 220 
Epinikia of Pindar 11 
EpUaphioi Logai 43, 44, 46, 68 
Eponym 751 &, 752 a 
Epos, the xlvii (influence of), 190 b 
Erechtheion, the 442 a 
Esther, story of 812 b 
Etruscans 234 a 
Europe 6 a (its excellence), 11 a (extent). 

12 b, 526 b 
Exaggerations 183 a, 381a, 595 b, 614a, 

624 b, 626 a, 648 b, 668 b, 711 a, 72Sb, 

756 a, 766 a, 804 b, 811a ; 824, 886 
Excommunication 248 b 
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Factions 676 a 

Fallacies 422 a, 426 a, 537 b 

FaUlism622b, 814 b 

Festivals 308 b (Karneian), 309 b 
(Olympian), 391b (id.), 469 a, 512b, 
602 a b (Hyakinthian) 

Fetters 49 a 

Feuds 196 b, 263 a b (Thessalo-Phokian), 
393 a (id,), 399 a, 540 b (blood-), 625 b 
(Th.-Ph.), 674 b (Tegea-Spartan) ; 92, 
101 (Th.-Ph.) 

Fictions 244 b, 444 b, 563 b, 600 a, 676 a, 
691a, 693 b; 126, 198, 226 f., 254, 
382 

Finance 16 

Fleet 194 b (Athenian). Cp. Navy 

Flogging 34 a, 48 a (Hellespont), 330 b ; 
85 

Flood 168 a 

Forgeries 7 b, 241 a 

Fractions 669 b, 763 b, 765 a 

Frontiers 12 b (Persian), 32 b (Make- 
donian), 40 a (Phrygian), 45 b 
(Lydian), 190 a (Attic), 254 a (present 
Greek), 400 b (Phokian), 405 b 
(Boiotian), 592 a (linguistic), 602 a 
(Boiotian), 614 b (Persian), 617 b 
(Attic), 619 b (Theban), 627 b 
(Diabateria), 639 a, 640 a, 734 a 
(Theban); 122 (Persian), 243, 344 
(Attic) 

Funeral 147 b (Artachaies) ; 43, 73 
(Orations) 

Gardens 577 a ff. 

Gargaphia 696 b 

Gates 300a 

Gauls, the 56, 101 

Gelon 222 a, 224 b, 227 b, 228 a b ; 70 f., 
226 ff. 

Gelon (of Thessaly) 393 b 

Gem-cutting 93 b 

Genealogy. See Pedigree 

Geography xcii (excellence), 34 a 
(Athos), 39 a (Kritalla), 40 a (Halys), 
79 a (error), 88 b, 104 b (Erythraian 
sea), 143 a (errors), 151a (Therme), 
154 a (Torone), 161 a (the lion), 163 b 
(Thessaly), 164 a (Thessalian passes), 
168 a (flood), 243 a (names of Sicily ), 
244 a (lapygia), 250 b (Thessalian 
passes), 376 a (The Hollows), 400 a 
(Doris), 400bflF. (Phokis), 402 a 
(Lokris), 407 a (Delphi), 426 b 
(Ambrakia), 427 a (Leukas), 430 b 
(Thesprotis), 477 a (Psyttaleia), 478 ab 
(Keos-Kynosura), 479 a (Munichia), 
508 b (Kolias), 524 a (Zoster), 525 a 
(Andres), 543 a (Strymon), 543 b 
(Rhodope), 565 b (Gibraltar), 570 b 
(Eopaic lake), 572 b (Alabanda), 575 b 
(Lebaia), 578 b (Bermios), 611 a 

VOL. n 



(Orestheion), 616 b (Dekeleia), 617 b 
(Tanagra), ibid, (Skolos), 619 b 
(Erythrai, Hysiai), ibid. (Asopos), 
628 b (Erythrai), 629 a (Kithairon), 
636 b (<<The High Bastions"). 638b 
(Hysiai), 639 a (PlaUiis), 639 b (Gar- 
gaphia), 640 b (Androkrateion), 647 b 
(Thermodon), 699 b (The Island), 
701 b (Oeroe), 716 b (Moloeis), 
754 a (Daton), 785 a (Ionian Gulf), 
785 b (Ghaonia), 786 a (Lakmon), ibid. 
(Orikon), 792 a (Mykale), 793 b 
(Geison), 798 b (Mykale), 820 a 
(Lekton), 821 a (The Chersonese), 
825 a {id.\ 825 b (Aigospotamoi), 829 a 
(Persis), 830 a b (Physics and Politics) ; 

263 (Thermopylai), 264 (Artemision), 
290, 293 f. (Salamis), 349 f. (Plataia) 

Girdle 547 b 

Glosses 47 b, 58 b, 88 a, 88 b, 145 a, 
146 a, 156 b, 181 a, 283 a, 285 b, 292 b, 
400 a, 421a, 472 a, 492 b, 498 a, 499 b, 
511 b, 512 b, 611 b, 629 b, 632 b, 662 a, 
663 b, 670 a, 678 a, 686 b, 796 b, 828 a b 

Gnomes 15 a, 18 a, 24 b, 58 b, 69 b, 180 a, 
133 b, 209 b, 220 a, 223 b, 251 a, 350 b, 
361a, 391a, 392 a. 392 b, 409 b, 535 b, 
586 b 

Gold 41 b, 42 a, 130 b, 136 b, 281 b, 549 a, 
630 a, 755 a, 762 a, 762 b, 763 a, 764 a 

Gonnos 164 b 

Gorgias 32 note 

Great Greece 432 a 

Greek name, the 591 a 

Haliartos 99 

Halikamassos 267 b 

Harpalos (engineer) 142 a 

Hegenumia 203 b, 222 b, 223 b, 255 b, 

264 b, 304 b, 359 b, 453 a, 491 a, 495 a, 
608 b, 645 b; 221, 342 

Helen 750 b 

Hellas 14 b, 129 b, 197 b, 204 b, 219 a, 

460 a, 591a, 596 b, 597 a b, 688 b, 

808 a, 827 b 
Hellebore 297 b 
Hellenism 89 a, 132 a, 173 a, 204 a, 294 a, 

811a, 348 a, 421a, 424 b, 432 a, 497 a, 

519 b, 521b, 551a, 590 bf., 592 b, 

645 b, 756 b, 761a; 18, 30, 53, 101, 

237 
Hellenistic Literature 55 ff. 
Hellespont, passage of 135 
Hehnet 179 
Helots 338 b, 389 b, 608 a, 650 b, 677 b, 

728 a, 749 a, 763 a, 767 b 
Henotheism 74 b 
Herakleia 262 a, 298 b, 400 b 
Herakleian Pillars 565 b 
Herakleids, the 400 a (Return of), 563 b, 

642 a, 645 b, 667 a 
Herakleion 500 a (opposite Salamis) 
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Herakles 422 a 
Heralds 46 b 

HXRODOTUS— 

Animus, q.v. 

Artist 67 b, 181 a, 207 a, 347 b, 514 a, 

516 a; 186 
Atticism 361a, 367 b, 578 b; 93. 

Cf. sub V. 
Bona fides Ixxxvii, 184 a, 415 a, 

618 b; 267 
censured 91, 95 
Completeness of his work xl flf., 317 a, 

361b, 828a, 831 ab; 31, 77 
Criticism 515 a, 546 a, 557 b 
Defects Ixxvuff., 21b, 183 a, 209 a, 

327 a, 350 a 
didactic 14 a 

Dorism 117 a, 127 a, 130 b, 424 a 
Education 623 b 
Empiricism Ixxxviii, 205 a, 208 a, 210 a, 

221a, 436 b, 683 b, 704 b ; 241, 267 
Errors 45 a, 79 a, 103 a, 164 b, 234 b, 

238 b, 259 b, 276 a, 284 a, 299 b, 

302 a, 307 b, 616 a, 618 a, 650 b, 

770 b, 819 a ; 264. Cp. Mistakes 
Exaggeration. Cp. Numbers 
Ignorance, confessions of 493 b, 555 b, 

567 b, 606 a, 626 a, 768 b 
Inconsequence 78 a, 119 a, 249 b. Cf. 

sub Y. 
Inconsistencies, q.v. 
Incredulity 368 b, 496 a, 546 a 
Insouciance 568 b, 593 a, 649 b, 695 a, 

696 b, 711b, 798 a, 822 a; 349. 

Cp. Empiricism 
Irony 16 b, 21b, 133 a, 186 b, 218 a, 

268 a, 292 a, 382 b, 463 a, 496 a, 

498 a, 514 b, 518 b, 523 a. Cf. sub v. 
Jests 60 b 
Life 109 

Literary quality 102 
Logic 414 b, 721 a 
Malice 253 
Maxim 648 a 
Merits Ixxxvii ff. 
Military shortcomings 236 b, 256 a, 

257 a, 269 b, 323 b, 366 a, 367 a, 

371a, 436 a, 478 a, 486 a, 524 b, 

565 a, 573 b, 628 b, 641b, 737 a, 

742 a, 797 a, 801b; 241, 251, 262, 

270. 367, 370 
mistaken apologies for xciv 
Mistakes 362 b, 376 a, 433 a, 563 b, 

598 a, 656 a, 697 b, 710 a, 770 a 
Motivation, q.v. 
Namesakes 564 b, 741 a 
Opinions 253 b, 274 b, 318 a, 325 a, 

387 a, 452 b, 459 a, 483 b, 637 a, 

557 b, 574 a, 587 a, 734 b, 746 b, 

748 a, 800 a 
Partiality 267 
Philoaophy 160 b, 209 b 



Hebodotus — 
Political sagacity zci, 134 a 
Popularity 65, 91, 96, 101, 109, 113, 

declining 111 
Prejudice 632 a, 661a, 553 b, 751b, 

805 b 
Priority of Books 7, 8, 9, q.v. 
Psychology 496 b 
PubUc. his 469 a, 472 b, 487 a, 493 b, 

502 b, 516 b, 773 a, 792 b 
Rationalism Ixxxlx, 212 «, 265 a, 280 b, 

298 b, 316 a, 318 a, 369 a 
Redactions of his work Izi ff., Ixit 

(Periklean), 242 a. Cp. Drafts 
Religious tone 529 b. Cp. Religion 
Return to 81, 83, 91, 96 
Rhetoric 32 b, 275 a 
Roman interest in 64 
Romancing 126 

Scene-shifting xxv, 119 a, 284 a, 285 b, 
286 a, 443 a, 465 b, 473 a, 537 b, 
548 a, 558 a, 723 b; 188 
Style 1, Ixxvi, 8 b, 10 a, 167 b, 175 a, 
175 b, 184 a, 422 b, 614 a, 630t, 
558 b, 573 a, 621a, 667 a, 670 a, 
703 b, 705 b, 713 b, 718 a, 732 a b, 
751b 
Stylometry 1, 192 b 
Superficiality 551 a 
Traveller Ixi, 40 b, 63 a, 64 b, 87 a, 2S4a 
in Argos 201 b 
Al£ens 772 a 

Babylon 87 a, 106 a, 558 b 
Boiotia 620 b 
Byzantion 780 b 
Delphi 265 a, 396 b, 408 b, 413 b, 

550 a, 655 a, 686 a, 764 a 
Dodona 787 b, 788 b 
Egypt Ixiii 

Olympia 247 b, 655 a, 764 b 
Plataia 697 b, 701 a, 707 a, 717 a, 

722 b, 768 a; 360 
Sicily 212 b, 244 a 
Sparta 709 b 
'niebes569a 

Thermopylai 261 b, 264 a, 297 a, 
299 b, 301 b, 320 a, 321 a, 
322 a, 329 b, 333 a, 337 a 
Thessaly 7 a, 163 a, 165 b, 167 b, 
292 a, 294 b; 190 
Unity of last three Books, q.v. 
Wonder, 212 a, 734 a 
Hero-worship 148 a, 176 b, 238 b, 261b, 
266 b, 289 b, 335 a, 529 a, 548 b, 588 a, 
640 b, 822 b, 826 b 
Himera, battle of 70 ff. 
Horse, the 60 a (Nesaian), 111b (sacri- 
ficial), 143 b, 511 b, 543 a, 680 a, 637 a, 
730 b, 766 a 
House, the 576 b 

HTPKBB1DB8 46 

Hyioania 86 b 
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I&mbics 306 b 

Iberians 238 a b 

Idols 453 b, 488 b 

Immortals 46 a, 61 a, 107 b, 177 a, 198 b, 

314 a, 319 a, 332 b, 334 a, 516 b, 539 a, 

540 a; 281, 282, 285 
Impiety 682 b, 759 a 
Improl]«bilitie8 610 b, 777 a, 788 a 
Inaccuracies 603 b 

Incoherence 247, 261, 265, 268, 295, 372 
Income-tax in Persian war, 16 
Inconsequence lib, 155a, 162a, 165b, 

169 b, 170 a, 180 b, 183 a, 189 b, 195 a, 
203 b, 205 a, 259 a, 270 b, 294 a, 320 a, 
363 b, 376 b, 421 a, 441 b, 449 b, 459 a, 
478 a, 475 a, 525 b, 531 a, 533 a, 585 b 
(6m), 566 b, 593 a, 60Sb, 649 a, 656 b, 
658 b, 679 b, 689 b, 743 a, 828b; 53 
(Aristotle), 124, 189, 219, 331, 347, 
848, 371 

Inconsistencies 370 a, 391 a, 407 b, 420 b, 
436 a, 438 a, 525 a, 538 b, 540 a, 545 a, 
547 b, 553 a, 563 a, 584 b, 600 b, 605 a, 
615 b, 649 b, 660 a, 662 a, 670 a, 689 a, 
744 b, 760 a, 788 b, 793 a, 819 a; 76, 
235, 251, 285, 323 
Individualism 62 
Inscriptions 386 a, 592 a ; 7 note 
Institutions 577 a (primitive), 830 a b 
(relativity of) 
Athenian 191 a b, 195 b, 203 a, 
426 a b, 437 a, 437 b, 580 b, 599 b, 
632 a, 656 a, 687 b, 824 b ; 200 ff. 
Delphian 410 b 

Persian 9 b, 24 b, 29 a, 39 b, 74 a, 
288 b {his), 313 a, 492 b, 511 b. 
516 b, 769 b, 812 a ff. 
SparUn 131a, 175 b, 176 a b, 203 b, 
252 a, 307 a, 312 a, 314 b, 340 a, 
344 a ff., 358 b, 860a, 866 b, 552 a, 
603 b, 606 b, 608 a, 609 a, 609 b, 
613 a, 670 a, 673 a, 707 b, 708 b, 
745 a b, 747 a, 748 a, 752 a, 756 a, 
757 a, 758 a, 767 a, 770 b, 776 a ; 22 
Invasions 30 a. 97 b, 262 b (Molossian), 

263 a (Boiotian) 
Invocation 453 b 
Ionia 72 b, 88 a, 229 b, 807 b, 809 a; 

255, 339 
lonians 67 a, 72 b, 73 b, 118 b, 120 a, 

170 b, 205 a, 217 b (Chalkidic), 232 b, 
233 a, 234 b, 235 b, 244 b, 273 b, 283 b, 
371 b, 381 b, 386 b, 423 b, 425 b, 426 a, 
432a, 442 b, 451a, 452a, 470a, 471b, 
491b, 498 a, 516 a, 521a, 564 a, 566 a, 
643 a, 654 a, 769 b, 781a, 785 a, 796 a, 
797 a, 805 a 

lonism 205 
Iron 577 a 

Irony 241b, 311b, 534 b, 541a, 593 a, 
694 a {his), 721a, 721b, 760 b, 829 b; 

109. Cp. HSRODOTUS 



ISAIOS 42 

Islands 346 b (strategic use) 

ISOKRATBS 29 

Isthmos-line of defence 310 a, 466 b ; 
242, 256, 288 

Japanese victories 518 a 

Jason of Pherai 222 b ; 22, 255 note 

Jealousy, divine xc, 18 a, 67 a, 68 b, 

552 b, 747 b, 752 a 
Jest 753 a 
Jews 112 b, 151b, 418 a, 420 a 

JOSEPHUS 62 

Journal. Cp. Diary 
Julian 64 note, 116 
Jurisprudenee 774 a, 775 a 
Juvenal 62 

Kadmos, story of 228 a ff. 

Kelainai40a; 131 

Kimon 17 (his policy) 

Kissia 86 a 

Kleruchs 358 a, 374 a, 417 a, 428 b, 450 a, 

599 a, 654 a 
Korkyra 228 

Kowtow, the 178b; 198b 
Kretans225 

Krete 241 a, 242a (its cities) 
Kritalla 128 

Ktxsias 23, 235, 244, 319, 407 
Kyros 3 b, lOlb, 72 b, 828 b ff. 

Laagers. Cp. Camp 

Lakonism 18 

Lamia 297 b 

Lasso, the 109 b 

Law, International 179 a, 582 a, 601a: 

of Empire 10 a, 28 a 
Leagues 617 b (Boiotian), 621a, 775 a. 

($. Amphiktyonic, Delian, etc. 
Legends of — 

Alexander 251 

Amazons 647 a 

Delphi 234 

Herakleids 642 a 

Kodros 794 a 

Marathon 331a, 423 a, 588 a, 631a, 
648 a, 659 a, 664 b, 691a, 712 b, 
726 b, 729 a, 746 a; 19, 43, 47, 108, 
353, 386, 387 

Minos 242 a 

Mykale 338, 353, 387 

Persian war 590 b ; 41, 48, 49, 56, 57, 
77, 79, 91, 96, 107 

Plataia632b, 726 b, 727 a 

Salamis 353, 387 

Spartan (twins) 563 b 

7%ebe$ (Septem e.) 646a 

Themistokles Ixziv, IxzzTiii, 531b, 
551 b, 584 a ; 60, 99, 114, 116, 880 

Thermopyhii 257 a, 807 a, 309 b, 811 a, 
811 b (Ki), 814 b, 825 b, 881 b^ 681 b^ 
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691b, 694 a, 759 b; 68, 68, 84, 90, 
92, 99, 108,257, 268 ff. 

Theseus 646 b, 647 a 

Xerxes-flight 547 b 
Leggings 180 
Lev^e en masse 150 
Light-anned troops 222 a, 302 b, 650 b, 

656 b, 696 a, 698 b, 725 b, 731 b 
Ligurians 96 a, 233 b 
Lion, the 161 a, 326 b, 338 b (of 

Leonidas) 
Logic (of events) 263 
Logoi, Assyrian xlii, 817 a 

Egyptian Ixiv, 317 a, 587 b, 662 a; 
65 note 

Libyan Ixiii, 95 a 

Lydian Ixiii, 409 a 

Skythian Ixii, 17 b, 780 b 

*The Sequel' 317a 
Lokrians 171b, 303 a 
Lot (at Athens) 201 
LUGIAN 108 

Lykourooh (of Athens) 39 
Lykourgos (of Sparta) 305 b, 328 b 
Lynch-law 600 b 

Magazines 38 b 

Magi, Magians 28 b, 144 a ; 49 

Makcdon ,lxxxiv (policy), 162 a (mon- 
archy), 690 a : in the fourth century 
32, 34, 61 

MdHgnitaUy de 91 

Malignity 385 b, 398 b, 504 b, 505 a, 
519 b, 534 a; 13, 14, 119, 266, 330, 
360 

Maps 161 a, 290 b 

Marathon 423 a, 507 b. Cp. Legend 

Maralhonomaehai 15 

Mardoniograph 598 a 

Mardonios 5 b (evil genius), 6 a (ambi- 
tion), 106 a (command), 461a, 514 a, 
518 b, 538 a, 541 a, 566 b, 581 b, 
595 a ff., 612 a, 613 a, 629 a, 630 b, 

672 a, 680 a, 682 a, 693 b, 719 a, 730 b, 
760a, 802a; 235, 336, 354, 356,^361, 
370 

Mare clausum 566 a 

Marvels. Cp. Miracles 

Matiene 96 a 

Measurements 299 a, 700 a, 701 a, 707 a 

Medes 454 b, 540 b, 659 b, 691a, 757 b ; 

16, 31 
''Median" war, the 51, 55; cp. xv, 

xli, xliv 
Medicine 268 b, 338 b, 542 b, 544 b 
Medicine-men 665 b, 674 a 
Medism 476 b, 479 b, 531 b, 536 b, 583 b, 

586 b, 597 a, 610 b, 612 a, 620 b, 661 a, 

673 a, 690 b, 758 a, 774 b; 16, 21, 82, 
36, 105, 108, 198, 208 f., 225, 229, 
253, 254, 336, 344, 348 

Medizers 170 b, 205 b, 209 b» 249 b. 298 a, 



310 a, 390 b, 400 b, 406 a, 415 a, 525 a, 
536 b, 549 a, 660 b, 663 b, 676 a, 691 b, 
738a, 773a, 808b; S39 

Memoirs 5. Cp. Dikaios 

Mercenaries 222 b, 235 a 

Messenian wars 562 a 

Migrations 30 a b, 98 a, 578 a, 807 b, 
829 b 

Milesians 805 b 

Miltiades, end of 205 1 

Mines 194 a 

Miracles Ixxxvi, 570 a, 572 a 

Mole, at Salamis 510ab ; 94, 819 

Monotheism 75 a 

Month, the 801 a; 403 

Monoments of the Persian war, list of 
6, 7 note 

Mosses 543 b 

Mother-right 126 a, 495 a, 591b 

Motivation 11a, lib, 24a, 86b, 229b, 
239 b, 243 b, 253 b, 308 a, 352 a, 371 a, 
406 b, 415 b, 473 a, 477 a, 514 a, 
531a, 538 a, 551a, 638 a, 690 b, 692&, 
701b, 718 b, 722 a, 792 a; 146, 147, 
198, 274, 290, 346, 352 

Mourning 635 b 

Mutability 648 a 

Mykale, battle of 792 a ff. ; 47, 95 

Mykenaian tombs 646 b 

Mysteries, the 455 b, 457 b 

Namesakes (of Hdt) 741 a 

Nature 25 a, 588 a 

Navarch527b, 560 b 

Navy-lists 121b, 357 b, 419 b, 420a ff., 
459 a, 463 b, 598 b; 150 ff. (Persian), 
212 (Athenian), 337 

Naxos 429 b 

Negroes 93 a, 94 b 

Nemesis {ip^bwos icrX.) xcf., 29 a, 175 1, 
180 a, 209 a, 268 a, 282 a, 289 a, 304 a, 
326 a, 348 a b, 354 b, 520 b, 523 a, 
529 a, 557 b, 731b, 735 a, 826 b; 23, 
324 

Nemesis, the Comic 388 b, 390 a, 514 b, 
541a, 546 a, 767 a; 83, 103 

Nicknames 332 a 

Nomenclature 428 b, 611a, 665 a, 750 a 

Numbers Ixxxi, 36 b, 82 a b, 110 b, 112i, 
132 a, 234 a, 245 b, 271 b, 276 a, 276 a, 
281 a b, 299 a, 303 a b, 336 a, 358a, 
368 a, 388 b, 390 a, 412 b, 427 a b, 
433 a, 459 a, 487 b, 516 b, 517 a, 538 b. 
542 a, 553 b, 595 a b, 607 b, 624 a, 
632 a, 650 a b, 656 a ff., 660 b, 668 a, 
664 a, 681b, 682 a, 696 a, 723 a, 726 b, 
736 b, 744 b, 745 a, 771 a, 772 b, 778 b, 
779 b, 793 a; 76, 78, 83, 151 ft, 
155 ff., 164 ff., 238, 258, 824, 351 

Oak, men of 422 a 
Oak-leaves 322 a 
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Oath 172 a 

Objective, the Persian 9b; 183 ff., 217, 
240 

Obscurities 329 b 

Oligarchy 235 a b 

Olympia 764 b 

Olympiads. Cp. Chronology 

Olympian list of Ck)nfederates 98 

Omens 672 b, 781 b, 783 a b, 784 b, 794 a. 
Cp. Portents 

Omissions 7a, 11a, lib, 34a, 39b, 
40 b, 46 b, 66 b, 121a, 126 b, 134 b, 
136 a, 143 a, 166 a, 168 a, 172 b, 174 a, 
174 b, 176 b, 178 b, 181 b, 206 b, 207 a, 
216 b, 233 a, 260 a, 264 a, 267 b, 297 b, 
319 b, 334 a, 380 b, 395 a, 397 b, 405 b, 
408 a, 442 a, 444 a, 488 a, 495 a, 525 a, 
653 a, 654 b, 555 a, 658 a, 745 b, 776 a, 
791 b, 799 a ; 99, 362, 374 

Onomakritos 7 a (a forger) 

'Open door,' the 607a 

Ophthalmia 338 b 

Oracles Izxiii, Ixxxvi, 101 a, 141 b, 298 b, 
296 b, 326 a, 383 b, 404 a, 480 a, 509 a, 
540a, 567 a ff., 583 b, 684 b, 686 a b, 
786 b, 788 a; 231 fT., 236, 289, 366 

Organisation of Persian Army 106 b, 
Ilia (cavalry), 151b, 170 a b, 271b, 
399 b, 635 a, 683 b, 723 a, 793 a, 159 ff. : 
Navy 121 b ff., 288 a, 162 ff. : of Greek 
army 650 a b, 708 b, 740 a, 741 a. Cp. 
Army, Navy 

Orientalisms 5 b, 13 b, 19 a, 27 a, 49 a b, 
75 b, 179 a, 288 b, 498 b, 680 b, 
693 b ; 3 

Ostrakisms 44 not«^, 87, 204, 207 f., 210 

Paintings 7 note 

Panhelleniam 456 a, 457 b, 687 a, 604 a ; 
29 33 

Panics 65b, 310a, 366a, 375b. 412b, 
443 b, 606 a ; 100 note, 236 

Pankration, the 806 b 

Paradox 261 

Parian Chronicle, the 56 

Parikanians 92 a 

Passes 165a (Thcssalian). 260b {id,), 
264a (irf.), 256b (id.), 258b (Trachi- 
nian), 297 b (Phurka), 318 b (Trachi- 
nian), 319 b, 321 a ( Ainianian), 319 b 
(Asopos), 396 b (Hyampolis), 399 b 
(Trachis), 605 b (Attic), 616 a (irf.), 
617 a, 639 a (Kithairon), 676 a, 677 a b, 
798 a (Mykalo); 212 (Thessalian), 
271 f. (Central Greece) 

Pass- word 796 b 

Patronymic, use of Ix, la (bis), 3 a, 
4a, 6b, 47b, 84b, 86b, 91a, 99b, 
103a, 106a, 125a, 129a, 177 a, 181b, 
189 a, 234 b, 235 b, 247 b, 252 b (&m), 
275 a, 296 b, 305 a, 311 b, 327 b, 332 a, 
334 b, 335 a b, 337 b, 338 a (bis), 364 a. 



392 b, 406 b, 409 a, 429 b, 466 b, 488 a, 
489 b, 601a, 507 a, 660 b, 564 a, 572 a, 
600a, 620a, 620 b, 624a, 629b, 632 b, 
655 b, 668 b, 680 a, 687 a, 732 a, 736 b, 
750 a b, 756 b, 773 a, 776 b, 781b, 
804 b 

Pausaniab 96 

Pausanias, the King 601 a 

Pausanias, * the Regent ' 608 a, 609 a ; 
354, 387: miscaOed *King* 601a, 
608 b, 766 a; 41, 83 

Pedigrees Ivii, 20 a b, 85 a, 91b, 125 a, 
213 b, 293 a, 304 b, 306 a, 332a, 425 b, 
640 b, 560 b, 574 b, 679 b, 580 a, 591a, 
642 a, 644 a, 668 a, 781a, 819 b 

Pelasgians 424 a 

Peloponnesians 527 a 

Peloponnesos 469 a (ethnography), 515 a 
(project of attacking) 

Pelta 100 a 

Penestai 263 

PerUekorUaiUris, Histoi]^ of the 36, 38, 
42 : references to xlii, li, Ixv, xcvi, 
432 a b 

Perikles 380 a, 439 b, 456 a, 629 b (first 
programme), 589 b, 690 a : censured ? 
209 b : Funeral Oration 43 : his meta- 
phor 226 a: his policy Ixv, 16, 17, 
36, 208, 211, 237 : in the Pontos Ixii 

Persai of Aischylos 10, 15 

Peraai of Timotheos 29 

Persia 21 (its weakness), 115 (revival), 
122 (Phil-hellenic) 

Persian Gulf, not recognized by Hdt. 
104 b 

Persian Records 1, 24, 25 note, 102 

" Persian " war, the 50 

Persis 43 b, 85 b 

Pessimism 68 a, 678 a b, 622 b 

Philistines 112 b 

Phoenicians 35 b, 114 a, 120 a, 139 a, 
213 b, 233 a, 498 a, 516 a, 566 a, 791b 

Phokians 262 a (Hegemony), 268 a, 
321b, 398 b 

* Physics and Politics * 141 a, 829 b ff. 

Piety 769 a 

Pig, the 271 a 

Pillars 565 b 

Pillar-worshi}). Cp. Religion 

Pindar 11, 59 (censured by Polybioe) 

Pitanate cohort 64 a ; 116 

Plan of campaign, Greek 253 b, 265 b, 
266 a, 265 a, 346 b, 348 b, 415 b, 416 a, 
417 a, 419 b, 422 b, 452 b, 468 b, 474 a, 
509 b, 527 b, 530 b, 531 a, 694 b, 598 b, 
628 a, 784 a b, 790 b, 796 b, 796 a; 
222, 224, 240 ff., 246, 250, 252, 265, 
256, 257, 260 f., 269, 286, 289, 826, 
340, 343, 344, 388 

Plan of campaign, Persian. See 
Strategy 

PUtaia, Battle of— first positioB 629 a. 
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630 b, 636 b, 637 b, 650 a, 692 b, 717 b, 
719 a: second position 629 a, 630 b, 
637 a, 639 b, 650 a, 657 a, 672 a, 692 b : 
third position 639 b, 707 b, 724 b, 
cp. 375 ff. : relation to Salamis 244, 
288 

Plataians 422 b 

Plato 46, 49 (on Plataia) 

Plutarch 65, 84, 290, 394, 408 (chrono- 
logy) 

Polemarchy 252 a ; 200 (at Athens) 

Policy of Argos 202 b, 207 b, 303 a 
of Athens 451 b, 452 a ; 840 
ofGelon217a, 218 a, 219 b 
of Makedon 204 b, 253 a 
of Peisistratids 7 b 
of Peloponnesians 227 a 
of Persia Ixxxiv, 8 b, 37 a 
of Sparta Ixxxiv, 185 a, 262 a, 312 b, 

347 a, 347 b ; 195, 233, 835, 339 
of Thessalians 222, 247 tf. 

POLYAINOS 112 

POLYBIOS 48, 58 

Polytheism 548 a ; 85 

Pony express, the 512 a 

Portents Ixxxvi, 57 b, 78 a, 78 b, 411b, 
441b, 443 a, 458 a, 490 a, 520 b, 576 b. 
Cp. Omens 

Postal service 441 a, 511 a 

Pragmatism 229 a, 364 a, 379 b, 411b, 
415 a, 421a, 437 b, 438 a, 468 a b, 
498 a, 570 a, 624 a, 648 b, 776 a; 261, 
267, 340 

Prayer 280 b, 285 a, 728 b 

Predictions 7 b, 17 a, 20 a, 187 b, 683 b, 
782 a 

Priesthood 212 a 

Primitive Athens 423 b, 425 a, 426 a 

Priority of Books 7, 8, 9 : xlv, Ixi, 
Ixiv, lb, 2b, 3b, 4a, 7a, 9a, 11a, 
11 b, 14 a, 15 b, 17 b, 29 a, 33 a b, 34 a, 
56 a, 67 a, 69 b, 73 a, 76 a, 83 a, 86 b, 
88 a, 89 b, 95 a, 08 b, 103 b, 107 a, 
109 a, 112 a, 118 a, 118 b, 119 b, 122 a, 
137 b, 141a, 195 a, 201 a b, 205 b, 
252 b, 297 a, 305 a, 306b(«»), 337 b, 
358 a, 404 a, 409 a, 421 a, 427 b, 430 b, 
431a, 460 b, 467 a, 472 a, 492 b, 502 a, 
511 b, 520 b, 522 a, 560 b, 572 1), 574 a, 
588 a, 608 b, 609 b, 646 b, 648 b, 652 b, 
662 a, 753 b, 779 b, 780 b, 792 a, 798 a, 
806 a b, 831 a b 

Prisoners 797 b (Athenian) 

Privileges 752 a 

Probauioit the 223 (met more than 
once) 

Proclamations 74 a (Xerxes), 803 b 
(Leonidas) 

Prophecy 509 a, 518 a 

Proxenia 589 a 

Psephisms 417 a, 772 b (of Aristeides), 
212 ff. (of Themistokles) 



Psyttaleia 317 (occupation of) 
Puns 481 b, 528 a, 666 a, 758 a 
Pylagoroi 316 b 
Pytho409a 

Race, notes of 519 b 

Rationalism 415 a ; 74 (in Diodoros), 

75 f., 83 (Nepos) 
References 117 b, 140 b, 157 b^ 181b, 

228 a, 321 b, 340 b, 359 a, 409 a, 421 a, 
460 a, 469 a, 472 b, 487 a, 491 b, 493 b, 
494 a, 496 b, 502 b, 503 b, 504 a, 507 a, 
513 b, 515 a, 516 b, 522 a, 583 a, 547 a, 
553 b, 563 b, 663 b, 780 b, 782 a, 781 b, 
792 b, 793 a, 801a, 827 a 

Regatta 66 b (at Abydos) 

Religion 7 b (Orphic), 57 b (Persian), 60 b 
{id,), 65a (id,), 65a (Hellenio), 74 b 
(Persian), 75 a, 88 b, 97 a (Kappa- 
dokian), 141 b (sex in), 144 a (Peman), 
172 a (oaths), 173 a (tithee), 178 b 
(kow-tow), 186 b (Delphic), 189a 
(supplication), 190 a (intarceadonlj 
212 b (sex), 292 bff. (human offer- 
ings), 295 a (purification), 383 b, 
418 a ff. (serpent - worship), 441 a, 
453 b, 509 b, 518 a, 529 b (Persians 
and Ok. R), 548 a (PolyUieism and 
Christianity), 555 a (Persian), 566 1 
(pillar- worship), 568 a b (Trophonios). 
570 a (cult and myth), 588 b (Persians 
and Gk. R), 590 a, 592 a (national), 
622 b (Persian), 672 b, 682 b, 756 a, 
782 b, 822 b; 49, 358 

Reminiscences 12 b (Aiscliylos), 43 a 
(Homer), 187 b, 201 a (Pindar), 222 b 
(Homer), 277 a b (Homer) 

Remission 581 a 

Rendezvous 134, 156 

Retort 553 a 

Reviews 66 a (Abydos), 81 a (Doriskos), 
460 b 

Revisions 554 b 

Rhetoric 75, 80, 83, 108 

Rhetors, the 101 

Righteousness 227 b (Kadmos), 228 b, 

229 b, 231 b, 246 b (Mikythos), 483 b 
(Aristeides) 

Rivers that failed, the 32 b, 64 b, 79 b, 

138 a, 291b, 292 a 
Roads 300 a, 405 b, 407 b, 466 b, 467 a, 

519 a, 521b, 537 b, 575|b, 619 a b, 

636 a b, 738 b; 128, 130, 140, 270 f. 
Romance 578 b 

Rome 204 b, 232 b, 234 b, 830 b 
Roses 578 a b 
Route of Xerxes 62 a, 142 a, 146 b, 159 b, 

200 a, 253 b, 292 a, 296 a b, 399 a, 

403 b, 405 a b, 413 a, 485 b, 486 a, 

524 a, 537 b, 554 a; 126 ff. 
Routes 253 b, 611a, 617 a, 618 a, 779 a, 

779 b 
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Ruses 382 a, 390 a, 393 b, 395 b, 475 a, 
511a, 681a, 789 b, 799 b; 40, 258, 
289, 310, 314, 825, 341 

SachrKrUik 271 b, 371 a, 459 b, 478 a, 

614 b ; 158 note, 265, 381 
Sacrifioe 237 b, 266 a, 267 b, 282 b, 
292 b ff., 383 a, 418 a (bloodless), 
507 a (human), 627 b, 664 b, 727 a, 
761 b, 825 b ; 86 
Saka89a 

Salamis, effects of battle 612 b, 616 a, 
672 a ; 244 (relation to Plataia), 288 ; 
99 (Songs oO 
Samians 805 a 

Satrap 39 b, 177 a, 288 a, 553 a, 683 a, 
776 b, 778 a b, 779 b, 811 a b, 819 a, 
822 a; 84 (Mardonios) 
Satrapy 1 a (Lydian), 48 a (Thrake), 86 b 
(Babylon), 88 a (Baktria), 90 a (Aria), 
90 b (Daskyleion), 91a (Zarangia), 
92 b (Arabia), 103 a; (Moschian) 
Scandal 489 b, 504 b, 537 a, 762 b, 768 b, 

772 a 
Scholasticism 50 (Aristotle's) 
Sea-power 573 b, 607 b, 830 b ; 212, 241, 

326, 386 
Seneca 63 
Seraglio, the 519 b 

Serpent-pillar, the 764 a. Cp. Religion 
Sex in Religion 141 b, 212 b, 568 a, 828 a 
Shields 180 
Ships 447 b, 515 a 
Shoes 180 

Siege-operations 742 b 
Signalling 367 b, 598 a, 723 a, 728 a, 

796 a 
Signs 188 a, 418 a, 549 b, 665 a, 728 a, 

790 b, 799 a, 826 b 
Sikeliotcs 225 ff. 
Silenos 41 a 

SiMONiDES 337 b, 359 a, 429 a, 429 b ; 12 
Siris 451 a 
Sjambok 33 b 
Slander 19 a 

Snake-cult 346 b, 418 a b. Cp. Religion 

Sophistry 19 a 

Sophokles 623 a, 646 b ; 91 

Sources Ixviiff., 34 a, 41a, 47 b, 77 b, 

81b, 82 b, 86 a, 87 a, 90 a, 97 a, 

100a, 105 b, 107 b, 112a, 114 b, 

121b, 127 b, 147 a, 156 a, 157 a, 

160 a, 166 b, 176 b, 177 a, 189 b, 

224 a, 225 a, 228 a, 235 b, 287 a, 

268 a, 274 a, 284 b, 290 a, 290 b, 

291b, 300 b, 311b, 828 a, 329 a, 

. 331b, 332 a, 332 b, 334 b, 335 a, 

357 b, 362 b, 392 b, 413 a, 428 b, 

429 a, 433 b, 438 b, 440 b, 458 a, 

461b, 483 a, 486 b, 490 a, 491a, 

493 a, 495 a, 512 a, 532 b, 545 a, 

547 a, 558 a, 555 b, 557 a, 561a, 



566 a, 570 a, 572 a, 575 b, 578 b, 
611a, 620 b, 625 a, 635 a, 651a, 
655 a, 655 b, 658 a, 658 b, 725 b, 
726 a, 729 a, 735 b, 741b, 749 b, 
752 b, 759 a, 768 b. 778 b, 781a, 
803a, 804b, 826a, 827a, 829a ; 1, 
93, 181 £, 265, 290, 858 ff., 868 f., 
388 
Sources — Argive 204 a 

Asianic 370 a, 379 b, 479 b, 491b, 
492 a, 494 a; 279, 860 

Attic 281 a, 864 b, 436 b, 504 b, 573 b, 
583 a, 597 b, 606 a, 655 b, 678 b, 
687 a, 694 a, 695 b, 708 a {Ha), 710 b, 
711a, 722 b, 724 a, 725 a, 741a, 
772 a, 803 a, 822 b ; 268, 279, 802 

Auiopsi8hi\'\\\, 40b, 45b, 154a, 157b, 
159 a, 163 b, 167 b, 168 b, 261b, 
286 a, 299 b, 301b, 321 a, 888 b, 
414 b, 431a, 511a, 556 a, 570 b, 
633 b, 687 a, 743 b, 764 b, 768 a, 
771b, 814 b ; 131 f., 138, 268, 264, 
359, 362 

Delphian 265 a, 401a, 408 b, 413 a, 
413 b, 666 a, 732 a; 861 

Epi^phic 492 b ; 6 f., 359 

Habkamatsian 811 b 

Literary Ixxiiiff., 30 a, 107 b, 118 b, 
127 b, 161a, 167 b, 206 a, 207 a, 
225 a, 241a, 247 b, 248 a, 265 b, 
279 b, 292 a b, 295 b, 317 b, 882 a, 
.334 b, 336 a b, 337 b, 343 a, 420 b, 
423 b, 454 a b, 495 a, 500 b, 508 b. 
509 b, 574 b, 629 b, 642 a b, 668 b, 
750 b, 752 b, 765 b, 766 a, 794 b; 
5f., 358 

Makedonian 97 a ; 361 

Median 86 a 

Medized 299 a, 351 b 

Oral xUx, Ixx, 205 a, 232 a, 279 a, 
296 a, 326 a, 454 a, 504 b, 667 b, 
628 b, 747 b, 768 b, 769 b, 771b, 
790 a: 360 

Persian Ixxv not«, 1 ff., 360 

Samian 492 a 

Spartan 3 b, 180 a, 881 b, 770 b ; 272, 
361 

Thessalian 168 a b 

Western Ixii, Ixiii note, Ixix note, 282a 
Sparta, population of 344 a ff. ; Policy, 

q.v. 
Spear, the 60 a ; 178 
Speeches Ixxvii, 67 a, 447 a, 448 b ff., 

452 a, 461b, 485 a, 487 b, 488 a, 516 a, 

516 b, 525 b, 528 a, 529 b, 534 b, 580 b, 

644 b, 645 a, 648 a, 649 a, 688 b, 684 a, 

688 a, 690 bff., 692 a, 695 a, 778 a. 

782 a, 782 b; 125, 228 
Spies, mission of 198 a 
Spoils, 6 note 

^atis 484 a, 485 a, 584 b ; 253 
Statues 549 a ; 7 note 
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Stigma 342 b 

Stories 228b (Kadino8),246a(Mikythos), 
820 b (Kerkopes), 520 bff. (Hermo- 
timos), 574 an. (Makedonian mon- 
archy) 

Storms 284 b, 290 a, 315 b, 369 b, 374 b, 
376 b, 377 b ; 265, 273, 275, 277, 278 

Strabo 93 

Stratogems 394 a, 681 a ; 112, 285 

StraUgia, at Athens 200 ff. 

Strategy, Persian Ixxxiii, 366 b, 378 b, 
462 b, 466 a, 514 b, 516 a, 538 a, 559 b, 
560 a, 573 b, 613 a b, 614 b, 615 b, 
628 a, 628 b, 629 a, 658 a, 672 a b, 
676 a, 680 a ff., 791b, 802 b; 100, 
185 ff., 256, 257, 262, 287, 305 ff. 

Succession, in Persia 2 b, 4 b, 123 : in 
SpurU 3 a, 4 b, 306 b f. 

San, the 587 b, 785 a b 

Supernatural, the Ixxxri f., 506 a, 588 a, 
799 a; 353 

Susa 513 a (not a ' Persian ' city) 

Sweetmeats 46 a 

Sword 37 (of Mardonios), 103, 178 1 

Symbolism 577 a b 

Synchronisms 197 a, 220 b, 227 a, 232 a, 
233 a, 236 a, 250 a, 254 b, 264 a, 282 b, 
306 b, 313 a, 325 a, 357 a, 371 a, 377 b, 
378 a b, 391 a b, 436 b, 466 b, 537 b, 
612 a, 780 b, 799 b, 800 b, 801 b, 802 b, 
808 a; 52, 186, 245, 263, 265, 272, 
329, 347, 404 ff. 

Synedrion of Strategoi 255 b ; 248 

Synoikismos 751 a 

Syria 87 b 



Tablets 571b 

Taboo 293 b, 294 a, 569 b 

Tacitus, lost Books of xvi 

Tactics 372 b, 448 a, 464 b, 474 a, 478 ab, 
484 a, 488 b, 490 a b, 499 a, 501b, 
507 b, 510 a, 534 a, 630 a, 634 a, 634 b, 
665 a, 672 a, 692 a ff., 699 a b, 702 a b, 
704 a b, 711a, 714 a, 716 a b, 722 a, 
724 b, 727 a b, 728 b, 730 b, 749 a, 
799a; 297 ff. (Salamis), 304 ff., 344 
(Plataia), 374 ff., 534 

Tagos 596 a 

Talthybios, wrath of xxiii. Cp. Wrath 

Tanagra, battle of liii, Ixv, 671 b 

Telegraphs 269 b, 284 b 

Terape 163 b, 164 a b, 165 a, 167 b 

Temples 411a (Athene Pronaia), 437 b 
(on Akropolis), 441 b, 505 a (Athene 
Skiras), 570 b, 571a (Ptoan), 706 b 
(Heraion), 717 a b (Demeter), 728a 
(Heraion), 729 b (Demeter), 743 b 
(Athene Alea), 745 b (Athene, at 
Plataia), 791a (Heraion), 793 b 
(Demeter) ; 6 note (various), 12 
(Aphaia), 100 (ruined) 



Tenians v, 486 a (at Salamis) 

Teratology 411a. Gp. Miracles, Portents, 
Signs 

Thalattocracy 536 b. Cp. Sea-power 

Thebans 341 a (at Thermopylai) ; 92 (at 
Tempe), 249, 857 (at Plataia) 

Themistokles 192 b (d^bat), 252 b, 254 b 
(in Thessaly), 368 b, 381b, 385 h, 
416 a, 434 b, 438 a, 444 a, 446 a, 452 a, 
474 a, 474 b, 484 b, 502 b, 509 b, 525 b, 
527 b, 528 b, 581a, 532 b, 683 a, 583 b, 
535 b, 536 b, 687 a, 648 a, 649 a, 650 b, 
552 b, 559 b, 583 b, 686 a, 688 a, 589 b, 
670 a (in Argos), 671a, 687 b, 766 b, 
824 b ; 9, 14, 17, 82, 36, 87, 42, 44, 
48, 50, 52, 59 note, 60, 70, 72, 80, 
85 (Pluterch), 89, 104 ff., 112, 117, 
119, 208 ff. (character and policy), 
220, 221, 232, 233, 236, 239, 249, 
259, 267, 269, 289, 309, 325, 380, 
331 (disappearance), 341, 388. Cp. 
Legend 

Theology 18 a, 28 a, 145 a, 173 b, 186 1, 
190 a, 211 b, 223 a, 283 b, 286 b, 376 N 
441b (Poseidon), 442 a, 453 b, 457 a 
(Demeter), 529 a, 548 a, 688 a, 592 b 
(Homeric), 604 a, 622 a b, 756 a, 764 b, 
783 a, 800 a, 825 b 

Theopompos 26, 95 

Therme, pause at 139 

Thermopylai 259 b (described), 301 a b, 
320 b, 330 a, 333 a; 66 (Qauls at), 
98 (routes), 112 (Antiochos at), 245 
(strategic line), 255 

Thersander of Orchomenos Ixxvii, 567 b : 
360 

Theseus 751 a 

Thespiai 475 b (its history) 

Thespians 328 b (at Thermopylai), 333 b, 
334 a 

Thessalians 249 a, 262 b (unknown to 
Homer), 342 b (Hegemony), ^97a(ki.), 
400 b, 413 b. Cp. Policy 

Throne 500 b (of Xerxes at Salamis) 

Thuoydides XV (rd Miydtjcd), xvii 
(* Books'), xl (incomplete), xliii (sym- 
metry), Izxvi (not scientific), Ixxx 
(speeches), 34 b (Athos), 162 a (Make- 
don), 180 a (2. 67), 230 b (Zankle), 
231a {id,\ 243a (a theorist), 424b 
(Pelasgians), 454 b (Thcokydes), 536 a 
(Themistokles), 551b {id.\ 576a, 
579 a (Makedon), 592 b (Hellenism), 
640b (at Plataia?), 707 a b, 709a 
(Pitanate Lochos), 733 a (third Mes- 
senian war), 745 b, 751a (Theseus), 
752 b (invasions of Attica), 754 a 
(Drabeskos), 771b, 820 b (siege of 
Sestos), 821a, 830 a (Physics and 
Politics) ; 17 (a Periklean), 19 (ac- 

?uainted with Hdt.'s work), 36, 93, 
09, 110, 259, 840, 407 
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Tharian Redaction IziiL Cp. Second 

Draft 
Thurii632a 

TiMOK&BON 13 

Tithes 178 a, 396 a, 763 b, 765 a 

Tombs 770 a (at Plataia) ; 6 note 

Topographers 93 

Torch-race 512 b 

Trade 64 b (timber), 160 b (horns), 199 b 

(com), 218 a (slaves) 
Tradition 193 (not artless) 
Tragedies 282 a (domestic) 
Traitors 316 a 

Travel Ixi (notes of). Cp. Hbbodottjs 
Treasuries 409 b 
Treaties 643 b, 772 b 
Tnerarchy 269 a, 380 b, 504 a ; 213 
Tripartition of Persian army 137. Cp. 

Organization 
Triremes 432 b 
Trogus 77 ff. 
Trojan war 30 a, 241a, 248 a, 262 b, 

647 b 
Trousers 84 a, 147 a ; 180 
Truth, the 777 b ; 193, 838 
Tyrannis, the 229 a, 232 b, 492 a, 575 a, 

586 b, 781a, 812 a, 822 a; 253 

Uniformity of Nature 588 a 

Unity of Books 7, 8, 9, xvff., la, 

357 a b, 594 b, 595 a 
Unity of Hellas 593 a, 596 b 
Universalism 62, 78; note, 82 

Vases 22b, 279b; 7 note 

Valkyries 266 b, 280 a 

Via Bgnatia 575 b. See Egnatian 
Way 

Viceroy, appointment of 2 b, 74 a 

Victory, (ireek xc, 69 a, 314 a, 379 b, 
493 a, 689 a, 730 ab, 831 a ; 259, 
355, 386 

Victory, Persian 622 b, 831a 

Virtue rewarded 561'b. Cp. Aristeia 

Voting, method of 550 b 

Vows, of Dareios 174a : against Medizers 
172 a, 173 b, 525 b; 40, 191, 220, 
233, 236: before PUtaia 72, 408: 
against rebuilding temples 32, 40 

Vox viva 572 a 



Walls 187 a (Athens), 191 b (Akropolis), 
192 a (wooden), 216 b (Syracuse), 
262a, 319a (Phokian), 330a (id.), 
383b (id.), 437b (Athens), 467b 
(Isthmos), 558 a (Poteidaia), 608 a 
(Isthmos), 605 b, 608 b, 614 a (Athens), 
615a (Megara), 616a {id,), 619a 
(Persian camp), 681 b (Thebes), 748 a 
(wooden), 825 a (Chersonese) ; 21 
(Athenian rebuilt), 341, 347 (Isthmos) 

Warfare 14 b, 264 a, 349 b, 404 b, 587 a, 
695 b 

Wars 214 a (of Hippokrates), 221a, 
393 a ff. (Thessalo • Phokian), 397 b 
(first Sacred), 898 b (second Sacred), 
403 b (third Sacred), 408 a, 562 a 
(Messeniau), 573 a (Peloponnesian), 
579 b (Messeniau), 593 a b (Pelopon- 
nesian), 671 b (third Messenian), 738a; 
57 (enumerated on Marmor Parium) 

Watches (Vigiliae) 319a, 702b, 705b 

Water-supply 696 b, 697 a 

West, the 451 b, 452 a, 565 b 

Wind, theory of 25 a, 240 a, 265 a, 266 a 
(cult), 278 a, 282 b, 285 a, 286 a 

Winds 545 a, 820 b 

Wine 156 a 

Witticisms 225 b, 566 a. Cp. Bons moi$ 

Women 601a, 630 a, 755 a ff., 765 b, 
787 a, 810 b. 824 a 

Wounded, treatment of 268 b 

Wrath 174 b (of Talthybioe), 175 a, 
241b (of Minos), 296 a (of Zeus 
Laphystios), 352 a (of Xerxes), 789 a 
(of Evenios) ; 191 (of Talthybios) 

Xemophon 21 

Xerxes Ixxix, Ixxxv, xci (character), 
Sb (date of birth), 20a, 28a, 36b, 
67 b, 74 a b, 163 a (at Tempe), 179 a, 
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Wiedemann 9 a (Eg. revolt) 
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Wilkinson, G. 88 a (Eg. ropes), 92 b 
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Wilson, Sir C. 40 a, 44 b, 46 a, 68 a, 
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Winckler 147 (hero-worsldp) 
Wissowa 84 (Nepos) 
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Wright, H. B. 761 b ; 897 (PlataU) 
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